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Ik  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  two  different  classes  of  readers. 
For  the  sake  of  ihe  general  reader,  who  may  not  have 
his  Gibbon  before  him»  nor  a  Latin  Dictionary  and 
dassiQal  Atlas  at  his  elbow,  I  have  taken  for  granted 
as.  little  special  knowledge  of  Boman  history  as 
possible,  I  have  generally  kept  the  text  dear  of  un* 
translated  quotations,  and  I  have  explained,  with  even 
tedious  minuteness,  the  modem  equivalents  of  ancient 
geographical  designations,  and  have  sometimes  used 
the  modem  name  only,  at  the  cost  of  an  obvious 
anachronism. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  proceeded  with  my 
work,  and  become  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
study  of  my  authorities,  I  have  begun  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  I  might  number  some  historical  scholars 
among  my  audience.  To  these,  accordingly,  I  have 
addressed  myself  almost  exclusively  in  the  notes, 
whether  at  the  foot  of  the  page  or  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter;    and  these  notes,  for  the    most    part,   the 
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general  reader  may  safely  leave  unstudied.  Should 
my  book  be  fortunate  enough  to  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  scholar,  he  is  requested  to  pardon  many  an  ex- 
planation of  things  to  him  trite  and  obvious,  which  I 
should  never  have  introduced  had  I  been  writing  for 
scholars  alone. 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  sums  of  money  are 
spoken  of,  I  have  generally  given  the  equivalent  in 
sterling.  This  does  not,  however,  convey  much  in- 
formation to  the  mind  unless  it  be  also  stated  what 
was  the  'purchasing  power'  of  a  sum  equivalent  to 
a  pound  sterling  in  those  days.  I  would  gladly  have 
added  a  chajpter  on  *  The  History  of  Prices  under  the 
Empire,'  and  had  collected  some  materials  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  feared  to  weary  my  readers  with  a 
discussion  which  might  have  interested  only  a  few. 
The  general  conclusion  at  which  the  most  careful 
modem  enquirers  seem  to  have  arrived  is  thus  stated 
by  Gibbon:  about  the  year  470,  *the  value  of  money 

appears to  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  in 

the  present  age.'  The  general  rise  of  prices  since 
Gibbon's  time  may  justify  us  in  making  this  statement 
somewhat  stronger.  It  is  probable  that  in  Imperial 
Home  £\QO  would  have  had  about  the  same  command 
over  commodities  which  £200  has  in  our  own  day.  But 
of  such  enormous  differences  in  value,  when  measured 
by  the  precious  metals,  as  exist  between  the  England 
of  Victoria  and  the  England  of  the  Plantagenets  there 
is  here  no  question. 

I  have  made  a  slight  departure  from  precedent  by 
introducing  more  illustrations  than  are  usual  in  a  work 
of  this  description.  The  chief  object  of  tlie  chromo- 
lithographs of  ecclesiastical  edifices  at  Bavenna  is  to 
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convey  to  those  who  have  not  visited  that  place  some 
idea  of  the  general  effisct  of  the  Mosaics.  They  are 
engraved  from  drawings  carefully  made  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  G^ige  Nattress.  The  coins  here  figured  are,  with 
one  eitception^,  all  in  the  British  Museum.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kind  asristance  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber 
QxL  the  coin  department  of  that  institution)  for  their 
selection  and  arrangement.  For  the  maps,  though 
chiefly  founded  on  Smith's  Classical  Atla%  I  must  be 
myself  responsible.  Some  boundaries  are  conjecturally 
drawn,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  this  conjec- 
tural element  as  small  as  possible. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to 
three  friends,  with  whom  this  book,  which  has  given 
me  mx  years  of  happy  labour,  will  always  be  connected 
in  the  mind  of  the  author.  My  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Justice  Fry,  first  encouraged  me  to  attempt  such  an 
undertaking,  and  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bryce  and  the 
Bev.  M.  Creighton  was  exceedingly  helpful  at  a 
later  period  of  the  work.  My  hearty  thanks  are  also 
due  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  for 
undertaking  the  publication  of  the  work  of  one  who  is 
a  stranger  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  volumes  now  published  form  a  chapter  of 
history  which  is  complete  in  itself;  but  if  life  and 
health  be  continued  to  me,  I  hope  to  narrate  hereafter 
the  fortunes  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  and  thus 
to  bring  my  work  down  within  sight  of  the  august 
figure  of  Charles  the  Great. 

THOS.  H0D6KIN. 

BSKWELLDEHB,  NeWCA8TLE-0K-TtNE  .* 

5(A  Decwnher,  1879. 

'  Aelia  Flaccilla,  wife  of  Theodosios  I. 
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I  HAVE  re-written  the  greater  part  of  the  First 
Volume,  which,  as  I  could  not  but  feel,  was  of  too 
slight  and  sketchy  a  character  to  be  of  much  use  to  a 
historical  student.  In  the  process  I  have  imavoidably 
added  a  good  deal  to  its  bulk,  and  that  which  was 
originally  one  volume  is  now  virtually  two,  though  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  already  possess  the  later 
volumes  the  numbering  is  unchanged. 

I  have  also  re-written,  and  I  trust  improved,  most 
of  the  chapter  on  early  Vandal  history.  With  that 
exception,  the  Second  Volume  remains  nearly  in  its 
previous  condition :  nor  do  I  anticipate  the  necessity 
of  making  much  change  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Volumes,  should  another  edition  of  these  be  required. 

Though  still  conscious  of  the  many  deficiencies  of 
the  book,  I  hope  that  these  changes  may  have  made  it 
somewhat  less  unworthy  of  the  ancient  and  venerable 
University  from  whose  Press  it  issues,  and  which  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  has  bestowed  upon 
me  its  honoraiy  degree. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  connection  with  the  stoiy  of 
Bonifacius   and  Aetius  I  have  ventured  on  a  little 
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fiiendlj  oontrovenay  with  the  late  Professor  Freeman, 
the  sad  tidings  of  whoae  death  reached  me  just  as  I 
was  corxectiiig  my  last  proof-sheets.  It  will  always  be 
one  of  my  pleasantest  remembrances  in  connection  with 
this  book  that  it  procnred  for  me  the  great  pijivilege  of 
his  finendship,  and  few  of  Eis  scholars  w31  feel  the 
blank  caused  by  his  death  more  deeply  than  L 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr,  G.  M^N.  Bush- 
forth,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  who  has  prepared  the 
Index  to  this  Edition.  Besides  sparing  me  a  large 
amount  of  iiksome  toil  he  has  made  several  yaluable 
su^^stions,  some  of  which  I  regret  to  say  reached 
me  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  text,  and  have  had 
to  take  their  place  in  the  list  of  Corrigenda. 

The  labour  of  thus  reviong  my  earlier 'work  has 
hindered  me  from  making  the  progress  whidi  I  desired 
with  tiiat  porticm  of  the  book  which  is  to  deal  with 
the  history  of  the  Lombard  invaders  of  Italy,  but  I 
hope  to  ccmiplete  it  in  two  years  at  the  latest. 

THOS.  HODGKIN. 

Falmouth: 
i^th  AjprU,  1892. 
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CORRIGENDA 

(SopfOied  bj  Mr.  G.  H«N.  RudiforUi). 

F^  107,  note  a»  te  'prune'  rwd  *  p  mne.* 

P.  146,  L  13  from  bottom,  for  'EMsto'  zeed  '  FMntnuL* 

P.  aio,  L  16  from  boUom,  for  'Fftietoriaa  Prafeel  of  tho  Ciiy  of  Borne'  reed 

'  Pnetoriea  PMfeok  and  PKfeel  of  the  atj  of  Borne.' 

Pp.  335-333,  supply  thiooc^oat  the  meiginal  date  375. 

P.  344,  IL  i7-3iy  insert  doaUe  qootatioo  marks  before  '  Wrinkled'  and  after 

'brook.' 

Page  431,  note  a.    This  paaage  is  explained  by  O.  Seeek  in  the  Introdoetion  io 

his  edition  of  Symmachns  ('  Honomenta  Antiqnimima'),  p.  liii,  of  the  oonfiication 
by  Gratian  in  383  of  the  temple  revenoes  (see  p.  398,  and  of.  Cod.  Theod. 
ztL  la  30),  and  thsir  appropviaiioD,  partly  by  the  Fisous,  partly  by  the  Imperial 
postal  serrice  ('eorsaB  pubUoos').  It  is  the  latter  which  is  here  meant  by 
'  BftWDSS  Tiliom  bajolorom.'  For  bajolos  «  tabeUarios  of.  Ammian.  liarc 
38. 1.  33.  Ct  Ambroaii  Ep.  I.  17.  3  :  '  miror  qnomodo  aliqoibas  in  spem  Tonerit 
qood  debeas  ad  nsos  sacrlBciomm  profiuioram  praebere  sompiom ;  qaod  enim  jam 
dodnm  Tel  fisoo  toI  arcae  est  vindicatam  de  too  magis  conferre  videbere  qoam  de 
SQO  reddere'  (where  the  'area*  is  that  of  the  Praefectns  Praetorii  who  at  this 
time  had  charge  of  the  '  onrsiis  pablieas  *).  The  allusion  intended  in  '  trapedtae ' 
is  not  clear.  Perhaps  it  means  the  Imperial  Qoremment  as  the  guardian  or 
tmstee  of  the  endowments.  The  passage  would  then  read  thus : — This  oidow- 
ment  remained  intact  nntil  the  days  of  (the  present)  degenerate  custodians  of  it, 
who  &C. 

P.  453,  note  3.  The  forest  of  AndethAnom  must  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Yicus  Andethannalis,  mentioned  by  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Its  site 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  modem  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  about  half-way  between 
Trier  and  Arion. 

P.  599,  L  2  from  top,  'God  Tiberius  .  .  God  Commodus.'  Tiberius  was 
never  deified,  and  is  therefore  never  styled  '  divua.'  Commodus  was  not  deified 
until  after  the  accession  of  Septimius  Severus. 

P.  785,  1.  5  from  top.  For  *  Praetorian  Prefect  of  the  City'  read  *  Prefect  of 
the  aty.* 

P.  830,  second  marginal  note,  for  '  son  *  read  '  brother.' 
P.  908, 1.  14  frt>m  top,  '  after  the  protestation  (?) ';  i.e.  the  Creed. 
P.  909,  1.  10,  '  ligarUQ).*    Or  ligaria.     See  Du  Cange.     Apparently  the  word 
18  only  found  here,  and  seems  to  mean  'papers  bound  together/  'a  note-book,' 
from  '  ligare '  to  bind. 
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COINS.   FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES  OF  THE  EMPIRE 


INTRODUCTION. 

PLAN  OF  THE  WOKK.      SUMMARY  OF  ROMAN 

IMPERIAL  HISTORY. 

The  object  of  this  history  is  to  trace  some  of  the  introd. 
changes  by  which  classical  Italy,  the  kernel  of  the  punof 
Boman  Empire,  the  centre  of  government  and  law  for 
the  Western  world,  became  that  Italy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  whose  life  was  as  rich  in  intellectual  and  artistic 
culture  as  it  was  poor  in  national  cohesion  and  en- 
during political  strength. 

To  some  other  historian  will  belong  the  delight  of 
telling  worthily  in  the  English  language  the  story  of 
those  wonderful  Italian  Commonwealths,  which  nur- 
tured and  diffused  the  sapred  flame  of  civilisation, 
while  England,  France,  and  Germany  were  still  over- 
shadowed by  the  darkness  of  feudalism.  Other  English 
scholars  are  even  now  relating  the  history  of  that  suc- 
ceeding age,  so  perplexing  in  its  alternate  appeals  to 
our  admiration  and  our  abhorrence,  during  which  Italy, 
still  in  the  van  of  European  nations,  was  passing  from 
the  mediaeval  into  the  modern  phase  of  thought  and 
manners,  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance.  But  my  busi- 
ness is  at  the  other,  and  to  most  readers  the  much 
less  interesting,  end  of  her  history.  I  have  to  deal 
with  the   period  of  fading  light   and   increasing   ob- 
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2  Introduction. 

INTROD.  scurity  during  which  the  familiar  Italy  of  the  Classics 
slowly  assumes  the  character  which  we  term  Mediaeval. 
Italy  is  the  country  with  which  our  interests  will 
be  permanently  bound  up,  and  other  nations  are  men- 
tioned only  in  so  far  as  they  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
fluenced her  destinies.  But  I  must  warn  the  reader 
that  this  limitation  will  often  be  found  to  be  of  the 
most  elastic  nature.  Every  wandering  tribe  which 
crossed  the  Alps,  eager  to  pierce  its  way  to  the  dis- 
crowned capital  of  the  world,  contributed  something 
to  the  great  experiment  of  the  making  of  the  new 
Italy ;  and  the  previous  history  of  that  tribe,  whether 
it  dwelt  in  Lithuanian  steppes  or  wasted  Chinese  pro- 
vinces, is  therefore  within  the  scope  of  our  enquiry, 
which  proposes  to  dieal  not  only  with  Italy  but  also 
with  her  invaders. 

In  the  period  covered  by  the  present  volumes,  more- 
over, it  is  impossible  wholly  to  dissever  the  history 
of  Italy  from  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  is  shown  in  the  lives  of  two  of  the 
first  statesmen  whom  we  meet  with.  A  Spanish  gen- 
tleman (Theodosius),  clothed  with  the  Imperial  purple 
at  Constantinople,  by  a  battle  fought  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Friuli  makes  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  dies 
at  Milan,  leaving  the  dominion  of  Western  Europe  to 
his  son.  The  chief  minister  of  that  son  (Stilicho),  a 
soldier  of  German  extraction,  bom  probably  in  Thrace, 
first  emerges  into  notice  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  is  married  beside  the  Bosphorus  to  a  daughter 
of  Spain,  wars  by  the  Bhine,  and  dies  at  Bavenna. 

Do  what  we  may,  therefore,  we  shall  find  our  story 
continually  diverted  from  the  country  between  the 
Alps  and  Etna  by  the  perturbing  influences  of  other 
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countries,  especially  by  Byzantium,  in  the  earlier  part  introd. 
of  this  period,  and  by  Gaul  in  the  later.  Still,  the 
reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
history  of  Italy  primarily  which  I  shaU  endeavour  to  set 
before  him,  that  the  course  of  the  narratiye  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  order  of  the  successive  appearances  of 
the  barbarians  upon  the  Italian  theatre,  and  that  I\ 
am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  endeavour  to  tell  over 
again  what  has  been  already  told  by  the  unsurpassable 
skill  of  Gibbon,  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Five  great  invasions  by  the  barbarians,  corresponding  ^ 
roughly  to  five  generations  of  mankind,  or  i6o  years, 
mark  the  period  which  may  be  called  The  Death  of 
Borne.  These  five  invasions  are  those  of  the  Visigoths, 
the  Huns,  the  Vandals,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  Lom- 
bards. Alaric  the  Visigoth  first  led  a  hostile  army  into 
Italy  A.  D.  400  :  Alboin  the*  Lombard  entered  the  same 
country  with  his  conquering  host  A.  d.  568. 

In  the  first  two  volumes  I  shall  attempt  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  first  three  invasions. 

The  First  Book,  which  covers  the  longest  interval 
of  time,  will  deal  with  the  events  of  the  close  of  the 
fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  considered 
either  as  causes  or  as  consequences  of  the  great  Visi- 
gothic  invasions  (a.d.  4CXD  to  414).  After  a  sketch  of 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Gothic  nation,  I  shall  relate 
with  some  detail  the  history  of  the  Empire,  both  in  the 
East  and  West,  after  the  death  of  Julian  (363),  in  order 
to  explain  the  series  of  events  which  ultimately  brought 
the  Visigothic  invaders  into  Italy.  For  it  was  from 
the  East  that  the  impulsion  came.  The  cause  which 
set  the  Visigoths  in  motion,  and  which  more  than  any 
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iNTROD.  other  determined  the  great  migration  of  the  Germanic 
tribes  into  the  countries  forming  the  Boman  Empire, 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Huns,  a  horde  of  Asiatic 
savages,  on  the  confines  of  the  Visigothic  territory 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Carpathians,  in  the 
year  376.  (By  a  coincidence  which  may  help  to  fix 
both  dates  in  the  memory  it  was  precisely  a  century 
after  this  date,  in  the  year  476,  that  the  boy-Emperor 
Bomulus  Augustulus  was  pushed  from  his  throne  by 
the  first  Teutonic  ruler  of  Italy,  Odovacar.) 

The  Second  Book,  after  describing  the  efforts  of 
scholars  to  throw  light  on  the  darkness  of  the  history 
of  the  Huns  previously  to  their  arrival  in  Europe,  will 
deal  chiefly  with  those  eventful  years  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  during  which  Italy  and  the  whole  of 
Europe,  Teutonic  as  well  as  Roman,  trembled  before 
the  might  of  Attila. 

The  Third  Book  will  be  devoted  to  the  early  history 
of  the  Vandahy  their  invasions  of  Italy,  and  the  revolt 
of  the  German  mercenaries  in  the  Boman  army  (476). 

During  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  which  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  Augustus  and  the  beginning 
of  the  epoch  which  we  are  going  to  consider  in  detail, 
the  Emperors  who   governed  Bome  may  be  divided 
broadly  into  six  great  classes  : 
Julian  Md      I.  The  JuUan  and  Claudian  Emperors,  four  men 
BmparoN.  whoso  namcs  have  burnt  themselves  for  ever  into  the 
A.D.  14    .  jj^gjjj^yy  ^f  ^^  human  race,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 

Nero.  All  these  men  in  different  ways  illustrated  the 
terrible  eflSeacy  of  absolute  world-dominion  to  poison 
the  character  and  even  to  unhinge  the  intellect  of  him 
who  wielded  it.  Standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  Mount 
of  Temptation,  and  seeing  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
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world  and  all  the  gloi/  i^  #e|(i  stretched  at  an  im-  iktrod. 
measurable  distance  below  1^^  feet,  they  were  seized 
with  a  dizaness^  of  the  soul,  and,  professing  themselves 
to  be  gods,  did  deeds  at  the  instigation  of  their  wild 
hearts  and  whirling  brains  snch  as  men  stiU  shudder  to 
think  o£  Their  hands  were  heavy  on  the  old  Senatorial 
families  of  Home,  heavier  still  on  their  own  race,  the 
long-descended  posterity  of  Venus  and  of  lulus.  In  the 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Augustus,  '  stabbed,' 
<  poisoned/  '  starved  to  death,'  are  the  all  but  invariable 
oUtuary  notices  of  the  women  as  of  the  men.  But  the 
imperial  Beign  of  Terror  was  limited  to  a  compara- 
tively  small  number  of  families  in  Bome.  The  provinoee 
were  undoubtedly  better  governed  than  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Bepublic,  and  even  in  Bome  itself  the 
common  people  strewed  flowers  on  the  grave  of  Nero. 
Frightful  as  was  the  waste  of  money  on  the  wild  ex- 
travagances of  Caligula  and  Nero,  it  perhaps  did  not 
outrun  the  supply  received  from  the  vast  confiscated 
estates  of  the  slaughtered  senators ;  and  the  tax- 
gatherer,  at  any  rate  in  Italy  and  the  West  ^,  was  not 
yet  that  name  of  terror  to  the  provincials  which  he 
became  in  after  days. 

2.  The  Flavian  Emperors  ought,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  Fiaviwi 
classed  together,  so  little  was  there  in  common  between  a.d.  69-96. 
the  just,  somewhat  hard,  rule  of  Vespasian,  or  the  two 
years'  beneficent  sway  of  Titus,  *  the  delight  of  the 

^  This  phrase  is  taken  from  Count  Champagny,  who  in  his  book 
Lea  Clears  has  sketched  with  a  master's  hand  the  chief  characters 
of  that  terrible  time. 

*  Finky  considers  that  as  far  as  Greece  was  concerned  the  first 
oentnry  of  the  Christian  Era  was  the  most  miserable  portion  of  the 
time  passed  under  Roman  dominion  (History  of  Qreece,  vol.  i,  p.  80, 
ed  1877). 
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INTROD.  human  race,'  and  the  miserable  tyranny  of  Domitian. 
But  the  stupendous  Colosseum,  the  Arch  of  Titus^  and 
the  Amphitheatre  at  Verona,  serve  as  an  architectural 
landmark,  to  fix  the  Flavian  period  in  the  memory ;  and 
one  other  characteristic  was  necessarily  shared  by  the 
whole  family,  the  humble  origin  from  which  they 
sprang.  After  the  high-bom  Julii  and  Claudii,  the 
descendants  of  pontiff  and  censors,  noblemen  delicate 
and  fastidious  through  all  their  wild  debauch  of  blood, 
came  these  sturdy  sons  of  the  commonalty  to  robe 
themselves  in  the  Imperial  purple,  and  this  unforgotten 
lowness  of  their  ancestry,  while  it  gave  a  touch  of 
meanness  to  the  close  and  frugal  government  of  Ves- 
pasian, evidently  intensified  the  delight  of  Domitian  in 
setting  his  plebeian  feet  on  the  necks  of  all  that  was 
left  of  refined  or  aristocratic  in  Rome.  All  the  more 
strange  does  it  seem,  when  we  consider  the  humble 
extraction  of  these  Emperors,  that  their  name  should 
have  remained  for  centuries  the  favourite  title  of  Em- 
perora  no  way  allied  to  them  in  blood,  a  Claudius 
(Gothicus),  a  Constantine,  a  Theodosius,  and  many 
more,  having  prefixed  the  once  ignoble  name  of  Flavins 
to  their  own.  And  hence,  by  a  natural  process  of 
imitation,  the  barbarian  rulers  who  settled  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  Burgundian,  Lombard,  Visigoth, 
adopted  the  same  mysteriously  majestic  fore-name,  un- 
consciously, as  we  must  suppose,  selecting  the  very 
epithet  ^  which  best  described  their  own  personal  ap- 

^  Autharis  the  Lombard  adopted  the  name  of  Flaviua  about  the  year 
584,  Recared  the  Yisigoth  about  the  same  time.  The  intention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  each  case  to  signify  to  their  subjects  in  Italy 
and  Gaul  respectively  that  they  claimed  some  portion  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Paulus  Diaconus  de  Qestis  Langobardomm ; 
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pearance^  yellow-haired  sons  of  the  North  as  they  were,  introd 
among  the  dark-coloured  Mediterranean  populations. 

3.  The  Adoptive  Emperors  who  followed  the  Flavian  Adoptive 
dynasty  conferred  upon  the  Empire  the  inestimable  Tel** 
boon  of  nearly  a  century  of  internal  peace,  order,  and 
good  government.  If  we  cannot  acquiesce  without 
reservation  in  the  celebrated  statement  of  Gibbon,  that 
'  If  a  man  were  called  on  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  in  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
was  most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would  without 
hesitation  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus,'  we  can  truly 
say  that  we  know  not  where  to  find  any  other  con- 
secutive series  of  sovereigns  which  can  be  compared  to 
these  illustrious  names,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  An- 
toninus, Marcus.  Valiant,  accomplished,  just,  able  to 
bear  their  share  in  the  rough  work  of  the  defence  of 
the  Empire  against  external  aggression,  yet  not  de- 
lighting in  war,  these  men,  with  many  diflferences  of 
temperament,  of  intellectual  power,  and  of  moral 
excellence,  were  alike  in  their  earnest  single-hearted- 
ness of  purpose  to  use  the  vast  power  entrusted  to 
them  for  the  good  of  their  world-wide  realm.  Alike  in 
central  Rome  and  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  we  find  the  traces  of  their  beneficent  activity, 
working  not  as  if  for  a  year  or  a  generation,  but  for 
eternity.  The  column  at  Rome  which  commemorates  the 
Dacian  triumphs  of  Trajan  measures  also  the  greatness 
of  the  excavations  for  the  magnificent  Forum  Trajani. 
From  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  from  the 

cf.  note  in  Dr.  AbeFs  Oerman  translation,  p.  60).     Odovacar,  if  the 
coin  attributed  to  him  be  correct,  also  called  himself  Flayius. 
^  Flavins,  from  flavus,  light-haired. 
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INTEOD.  Upper  Danube  to  the  affluents  of  the  Bhine,  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Solway,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  men  can  still  trace  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  Roman  Empire  traced  by  the  mighty  hands  of 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus.  Not  even  the  Colos- 
seum of  Vespasian  or  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  im- 
presses the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  majestic  strength 
of  Rome  so  forcibly  as  the  massive  bulwarks  of  a  bridge 
erected  by  Hadrian's  cohorts  over  some  little  British 
stream  unknown  to  the  majority  even  of  Englishmen, 
or  the  square  and  solid  blocks  of  an  Imperial  guard* 
house  on  some  remote  and  solitary  Northumbrian 
moor  *.  And  of  these  works,  with  that  peculiar  quality 
of  grand  permanence  which  they  bear  upon  their  fronts, 
and  which  seems  to  say  that  they  are  the  work  of  men 
who  could  count  near  a  thousand  years  of  empire 
behind  them,  and  could  count  upon  more  than  a 
thousand  years  of  empire  before  them,  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  are  those  which  were  reared  in  the 
second  century  by  order  of  these  princes  whom  we  have 
called  the  Adoptive  Emperors, 

But  for  one  consideration,  the  method  of  selection 
which  gave  to  the  Roman  world  so  splendid  a  succes- 
sion of  rulers  would  seem  to  be  so  good  as  to  deserve 
to  be  re-introduced  into  practical  politics.  The  Com- 
monwealth having  once  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  wise  and  virtuous  ruler,  and  having  entrusted 
him  with  as  much  power  as  possible  short  of  absolute 
despotism,  leaves  it  to  him  to  select,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  years  and  judgment,  the  man  whom  he  deems 
likeliest  to  carry  on  his  great  work  in  his  own  spirit  of 

^  I  allade  especially  to  the  bridge  over  the  North  Tyne  at  ChoUer- 
ford  and  the  Mile-castle  at  Houie-Bteads, 
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absolute  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Avoid-  introd, 
ing  thus  the  oft-recurring  absurdities  of  popular  elec- 
tion, avoiding  also  the  hap-hazard  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion, wherein  Nature  seems  sometimes  to  amuse  herself 
by  producing  sons  who  are  the  very  burlesques  and 
parodies  of  their  fathers,  the  State  obtains  the  selection 
of  the  man  presumably  the  fittest  of  all  her  children  to 
govern  in  his  turn.  He  is  adopted  by  the  reigning 
sovereign,  calls  him  father,  is  treated  by  him  with  the 
confidence  and  afiection  due  to  a  son,  steps  naturally 
into  his  vacant  place  at  his  death,  and  carries  forward 
the  great  and  beneficent  schemes  of  which  he  has  learnt 
the  secret. 

An  admirable  theory,  and  one  which  owing  to  a 
combination  of  favourable  circumstances  did,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  nearly  a  century  work  out  most  bene- 
ficial results  in  practice.  But  every  one  can  see  what 
is  the  deep-rooted  and  enduring  principle  in  human 
nature  which  must  cause  it  to  fail  in  the  long  run. 
•  And  Abram  said,  "  Behold  to  me  thou  hast  given  no 
seed :  and  lo,  one,  born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir." 
And  behold  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him 
saying,  "  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir,  but  he  that  shall 
come  forth  out  of  thy.  loins  shall  be  thine  hei^^"' 
Neither  the  proverbial  jealousy  between  kings  and 
their  sons,  nor  the  nobler  principle  of  postponing 
family  affection  to  the  good  of  the  State,  can  be 
trusted  to  counterbalance,  for  more  than  a  generation 
or  two,  the  irresistible  instinct  which  makes  a  man 
prefer  to  work  for  his  own  offspring  rather  than  for 
the  offspring  of  other  men,  and  unwilling  to  play  at 
adopting  sons  when  he  has  sons  of  his  own  growing 

*  OeD.  X?.  3,  4. 
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INTROD.  up  around  him.  So,  having  got  this  principle  of 
hereditary  succession  deep  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the  human  race  itself, 
the  wisest  course  seems  to  be  to  accept  it,  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  by  the  safeguards  of  what  we  call  con- 
stitutional government  prevent  it  from  doing  more 
harm  than  can  be  helped  to  the  world. 

4.  No  more  striking  illustration  both  of  the  strength 
of  the  parental  instinct  and  of  the  mischiefs  of  here- 
ditary succession,  could  be  afforded  than  by  the  change 
which  befell  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  year  180, 
when  Marcus  Aurelius,  wisest,  most  patriotic,  and  most 
self-denying  of  emperors,  instead  of  adopting  a  buo- 
cesser,  left  his  power  to  his  son  Gommodus,  most  brutal 
and  profligate  of  tyrants. 

BMimbk         The  convulsions  which   followed  his  murder  (192) 

^^^  were  the  prelude  to  the  reigns  of  a  class  of  men  whom 

193-284.  ^^  j^^y.  describe  as  the  Barrack  Emperors^  whose 

reigns  made  up  a  oentuiy  as  miserable  and  ruinous  as 
the  period  of  the  Adoptive  Emperors  had  been  pros- 
perous and  tranquil.  The  open  sale  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  to  Didius  Julianus  (193)  by  the  Praetorian 
Guards  was  only  the  expression,  in  an  unusually  logical 
and  shameless  form,  of  the  motives  which  animated  the 
Boman  armies  in  the  successive  revolutions  with  which 
they  afflicted  the  State.  The  proclamation  of  a  new 
emperor  brought  with  it  a  liberal  donaiive  to  the 
common  soldiers,  promotion  and  the  chance  of  lucra- 
tive employment  in  the  civil  hierarchy  to  the  officers. 
Therefore,  as  a  skilful  tradesman  makes  his  profit  by 
rapidly  "turning  oW  hi«  capt.1.  even  J  in  the 
interests  of  the  military  profession  must  emperors  be 
made  and  unmade  with  a  rapidity  which  almost  takes 
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away  the  breath  of  the  historian  who  tries  to  record  introd. 
these  bewildering  changea  And  the  Praetorians  of 
Borne  were  not  to  have  a  monopoly  of  this  profitable 
speculation.  It  had  been  discovered  long  ago  that 
'  emperors  could  be  made  elsewhere  than  at  Rome/  and 
in  Britain^  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  on  the  Persian  frontier, 
wherever  the  legions  were  stationed,  pronunciamentos 
(to  borrow  a  term  from  Spanish  politics)  were  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  second-rate  generals  were  per- 
petually being  hatched  into  emperors.  To-day  the 
purple  robe,  the  radiated  crown,  the  epithets,  '  Augus- 
tus,' '  Pius,'  '  Felix,'  '  Invictus,'  *  Pater  Patriae,'  and  all 
the  cant  of  conventional  courtliness;  to-morrow  the 
headless  trunk,  the  dagger-holes  in  the  purple,  the 
murdered  children,  and  a  legion  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince greedily  fingering  their  new  donative  and  shouting 
the  names  of  another  pious,  happy,  and  unconquered 
emperor  who  had  been  mad  enough  to  dimb  the  slip- 
pery slope. 

In  the  period  of  seventy-three  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Severus  and  the  accession  of  a.d. 
Diocletian,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  emperors  were  re- 
cognised at  Bome,  besides  a  crowd  of  anti-emperors  in 
the  provinces,  whose  shifting  shadowy  forms  defy 
enumeration.  Thus  the  average  length  of  the  reign 
of  each  of  these  comparatively  legitimate  emperors  was 
only  four  years  and  three  weeks.  What  state  could 
prosper  which  changed  even  its  ministers  as  often  as 
this  ?  But  the  course  of  events  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries  had  made  of  the  emperor  more  than 
any  single  minister,  far  more  of  course  than  any  con- 
stitutional king.  He  was  the  very  mainspring  of  the 
State :  in  the  army,  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  admi- 
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INTROD.  nistration^  in  legislation,  his  impulse  was  needed  to  set 
the  machine  in  motion,  his  guidance  to  keep  it  in  the 
right  track.  There  are  some  great  names,  some  heroic 
natures  belonging  to  this  time.  Decius,  Claudius, 
and  Aurelian  will  all  daim  a  share  of  our  admiration 
when  we  glance  at  their  deeds  in  recounting  the  early 
history  of  the  Gothic  inroads.  But  whut  could  the 
most  strenuous  ruler  accomplish  with  so  short  a  tenure 
of  power  %  He  was  just  beginning  to  learn  his  work 
when  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiery  or  the  sword  of  a  bar- 
barian, or  one  of  those  terrible  pestilences  which  de- 
noted and  increased  the  misery  of  the  time,  carried 
him  off,  and  the  skein,  more  tangled  than  ever,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  too  often  incapable  successor. 

Add  to  this  primary  ^vil  of  the  rapid  change  of 
rulers  others  which  were  derived  from  it — ^inroads  of 
the  Germanic  tribes,  triumphs  of  the  increasingly 
arrogant  Persian  kings,  dilapidation  of  the  frontier 
fortresses,  utter  exhaustion  of  the  Treasury,  and  above 
and  beyond  all,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  such  as 
the  world  hardly  saw  again  till  the  days  of  the  French 
asaignat ;  and  the  picture  of  this  most  miserable  cen- 
tury is,  not  indeed  complete,  but  at  least  sufficiently 
dark  to  disenchant  us  with  that  theory  of  *  Caesarism,' 
of  which  it  furnishes  a  fitting  illustration. 

One  point  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed.  Not  till 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  of  the  Barrack  Emperors 
do  we  meet  with  any  traces  of  real  generalship  among 
the  Roman  military  leaders.  The  wretched  system  of 
pronunciamentos  not  only  drained  the  life-blood  of  the 
State  but  ruined  the  discipline  of  the  army.  It  was 
seen  then  as  it  has  so  often  been  seen  since  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  if  once  the  interests  of  the 
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militarjr  pfofeBskm  are  allowed  to  beomie  a  paramount  entbod. 
oonaideration  in  poUticfl^  it  aoon  ceases  to  be  an  efficient 
inBtmment  even  for  its  own  purpose  of  scientifio  man* 

iBHl||BWlH|^«UB  w^#S>-^ 

5.  This  time  of  anardby  was  dosed  fay  the  accession 
of  Diocletian,  who  inaugurated  a  period  short  in  dura- 
tion faut  produotiye  of  boundless  consequences  to  the 
wmrld,  the  period  of  the  ParbMnki^  Emperors.    Him- 


sdf  borne  to  power  by  something  not  very  imlike  a  Bmpann. 
mutiny  of  the  troops  on  the  Persian  frontier,  he  never-  ^84^^96. 
iheless  represented  and  gave  voice  to  the  passionate 
longing  of  the  world  that  the  age  of  mutinies  might 
cease.  With  this  Intention  he  remodelled  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  State  and  moulded  it  into  a  bureau- 
cracy so  sfcnmg,  so  stable^  so  wisely  oiganised,  that  it 
subsisted  virtually  the  same  for  more  than  a  thousand 
yean^  and  by  its  endurance  prolonged  for  many  ages 
the  duration  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  With  the  same 
end  avowedly  in  view  but  doubtless  in  part  also  at  the 
promi*i,.g,  of  hi,  own  ».p.rhum.n  pZ,  Diocletian 
severed  himself  more  decisively  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors from  the  Augustan  policy  of  recognising  in 
the  emperor  only  the  first  of  Eoman  citizens^  and  osten- 
tatiously claimed  from  his  subjects  a  homage  no  less 
servile  than  that  which  was  rendered  to  the  most  abso- 
lute of  Oriental  despots.  The  diadem  worn  after  the 
Persian  fashion,  the  jewelled  buskins  with  their  very 
soles  tinged  with  purple,  the  reverence,  not  by  kneeling 
but  by  complete  self-prostration  on  entering  the  Imperial 
presence,  exacted  from  all  subjects  of  whatever  rank — 
these  innovations,  almost  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Augus- 
tus as  to  that  of  either  Brutus,  were  now  contentedly 
acquiesced  in  and  formed  part  henceforward  of  the  tra- 
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INTROD.  ditions  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  So,  too^  did  the  pom- 
pons  and  inflated  phraseology  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
retinue,  of  which  some  samples,  such  as  Sax^red  Majesty 
and  Serene  Highness,  have  passed  into  the  language  of 
modem  courts  and  survive  even  to  our  own  day. 

But  the  most  important  principle  which  Diocletian 
introduced  into  the  politics  of  the  Empire  was  Admi- 
nistrative Division.  Eecognising  the  impossibility  of 
properly  ruling  those  vast  dominions  from  one  only 
seat  of  government,  recognising  also  the  inevitable 
jealousy  felt  by  the  soldiers  of  the  provinces  for  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  under  the  golden  shower  of 
donatives  at  Borne,  he  divided  the  Boman  world  into 
four  great  Prefectures,  which  were  to  be  ruled,  not  as 
independent  states  but  still  as  one  Empire  by  four 
partners  in  one  great  Imperial  firm.  This  principle  of 
partnership  or  association  was  made  elastic  enough  to 
include  also  the  time-honoured  principle  of  adoption. 
Diocletian  associated  with  himself  the  stout  soldier 
Maximian  as  his  brother  Augustus;  then  these  two 
August!  adopted  and  associated  two  younger  men, 
Galerius  and  Constantius,  as  junior  partners  in  the 
Empire,  conferring  upon  them  the  slightly  inferior 
title  of  Caesars.  The  Caesar  Constantius  governed 
from  his  capital  of  Trier  the  Prefecture  of  the  Gauls, 
containing  the  three  &ir  countries  of  Britain,  France^ 
and  Spain.  Maximian  from  his  capital  (not  Rome  but 
Milan)  administered  the  Prefecture  of  Italy,  comprising 
Italy  Proper,  Southern  Germany,  and  North- Western 
Africa.  Galerius  from  Sirmium  (near  Belgrade)  ruled 
the  Prefecture  of  Illyricum,  containing  the  countries 
which  we  lately  knew  as  European  Turkey,  and  Greece, 
with  part  of  Hungary,  while  the  rest  of  the  Empire, 
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namely  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  bore  the  name  introd. 
of  the  Pref ectm*e  of  the  East,  and  owned  the  immediate 
sway  of  Diocletian  himself,  who  fixed  his  capital  at 
Nicomedia  in  Bithynia. 

According  to  this  system  while  the  younger  monarchs. 
the  Caesars,  were  engaged  in  the  tough  work  of  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  then*  more  experienced  col- 
leagues were  to  apply  their  matured  inteUects  to 
the  less  exciting  task  of  internal  government  and  legis- 
lation. Civil  war,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  was  rendered 
impossible  ;  for  whenever  an  Augustus  died  his  Caesar 
stood  ready  to  succeed  him,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
new  Caesar  would  be  decided  by  the  calm  collective 
wisdom  of  the  three  reigning  sovereigns. 

The  scheme  was  really  deserving  of  a  certain  measure 
of  success,  and  had  Diocletian's  colleagues  all  been  men 
as  just  and  moderate  as  Constantius  Chlorus,  it  prob- 
ably would  have  succeeded,  at  least  for  a  generation  or 
two.  But,  as  every  one  knows,  it  failed,  and  that  in 
the  very  lifetime  of  its  author.  After  nineteen  years 
of  sovereignty,  on  the  whole  well  and  wisely  exercised, 
Diocletian  retired  from  the  cares  of  government  to  his 
superb  palace  and  his  cabbage-garden  by  Salona  on  the 
Dalmatian  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Much  against  his 
will,  the  elderly  soldier,  Maximian,  retired  likewise. 
The  health  of  Constantius  was  visibly  declining,  and 
the  choice  of  new  Caesars  was  left  to  Galerius,  the 
worst  of  the  Imperial  quartett,  who  chose  two  men, 
one  of  them  the  half-witted  Maximin  Daza,  his  own 
nephew,  and  both  even  more  unsuited  for  empire  than 
himself.  Then  steamed  up  and  boiled  over  a  very 
devil's-cauldron  of  resentments  and  rivalries.  Constan- 
tino the  Great  claims  successfully  the  purple  worn  by 
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INTBOD.  his  dead  father,  Maximian  retracts  his  abdication  and 
associates  his  son  Maxentius :  everybody  who  has  any 
conceivable  claim  upon  the  Empire  is  declaring  himself 
Augustus  and  his  son  Caesar :  before  the  death  of 
Diocletian  no  fewer  than  six  men  are  all  posing  as  full 
Boman  Emperors.  We  hasten  on  to  the  familiar  end. 
By  A.  D.  314  two  Emperors  aloncj  Constantine  and  Lici- 
nius,  are  left,  the  former  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the 
East.  They  become  brothers-in-law,  they  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  world,  perhaps  even  their  own  hearts, 
.  that  they  are  friends.  But  it  is  of  no  avail  j  the  two 
queen-bees  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  hive  ; 
each  is  bound  to  destroy  or  be   destroyed.     At  the 

A.D.  323.  battle  of  Chrysopolis  Licinius  is  defeated ;  soon  after 
he  is  slain,  and  Constantine  remains  sole  heir  of  the 
magnificent  inheritance  of  Julius  and  of  Marcus. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  scheme  of 
Diocletian  utterly  failed.  When  Constantine  dedicated 
in  330  the  magnificent  city  by  the  swift  Bosphorus, 
which  still  beaiB  his  name,  that  diamond  which  still 
makes  so  many  sore  hearts  among  the  envious  queens 
of  the  world,  he  was  but  giving  bodily  shape  to  the 
best  thought  of  the  deep  brain  of  Diocletian,  and  that 
thought,  if  it  ruined  Rome,  perhaps  saved  the  Empire. 

TheoiogiAn      6.  Coustantinc  the  Great  and  his  family  make  up 
A.D.     the  last  but  one  of  our  Imperial  classes,  and  may  be 

333-3  3.  g|;yig^  j^Q  Theologian  Emperors.    There  is  this  one 

feature  common  to  Constantine  the  Eclectic,  to  Con- 
stantius  the  Arian,  and  to  Julian  the  'Apostate,'  that 
with  all  of  them  the.  relation  of  man  to  the  unseen 
world  was  the  topic  which  most  profoundly  interested 
the  intellect,  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed  in  moulding 
the  life.     Constantine's  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
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passed  amid  the  din  of  Diocletian's  terrible  persecation  introd. 
of  the  Ghristiansi  a  persecution  which  must  have  pos- 
sessed  a  fascinating  interest  for  him  on  account  of  his 
fiither's  su3Bpected  and  his  mother's  avowed  attachment 
to  the  new  fiuth.  That  persecution  was  not  the  work 
so  mudi  of  the  statesmanlike  Diocletian  as  of  the  coarse 
and  tyrannical  Qalerius :  and  yet  we  may  /almost  say, 
looking  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Ghurdi,  that  Diocletian  himself  was  bound  to  persecute 
if  he  did  not  believe  \  T|ie  Christian  Church,  a  strong 
and  statdy  hierarchy,  proclaiming  its  own  eternal  truth 
and  the  absurdity  of  all  other  fiuths,  had  grown  up 
within  the  easy  latitudinarianism  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
an  imperivm  in  imperio.  Its  Bishops  were  rapidly 
becoming  the  rivals  of  the  Imperial  Yicars,  its  Patri- 
archs  of  the  Imperial  Prefects.  Even  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  greatest  of  the  Emperors  were  believed 
to  be  GhristJans  at  hearty  and  the  most  popular  of  his 
colleagti^es  more  than  tolerated  the  new  faith.  In  these 
circumstances^  urged  on  by  the  malign  influence  of 
Galerius,  and  influenced  perchance  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  deeper  nature  by  the  traditions  of  his 
predecessors  and  his  supposed  duty  to  the  Empire, 
Diocletian  became  a  persecutor,  and  having  undertaken 
the  bloody  task  brought  to  its  execution  the  same 
thoroughness^  the  same  square-headed  pertinacity  which 
characterised  his  whole  career  as  a  statesman. 

He  failed.  The  Empire  which  had  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  Church  was  signally  defeated  in  the 

'  For  a  sympathetioi  almost  admiring  estimate  of  Diocletian's 
character  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  see  an  interesting  mono- 
graph by  A.  J.  Mason  (now  Canon  Mason),  on  The  Persecution  of 
Diocletian  (CambridgCi  1876). 

VOL.  I.  0 
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IXTROD.  encounter.  Thenceforward  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  Church  should  dominate  the  Empire. 
The  corruption  which  was  wrought  in  Christianity  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Court  of  Constantinople  is  ad- 
mitted more  or  less  by  all  schools  of  Christian  thought. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  unbelief  itself  recognises  in 
the  long  theological  duel  of  the  fourth  century  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  hair-splittings  of  ambitious 
and  worldly  ecclesiastics.  The  constancy  of  Diocletian's 
martyrs  had  achieved  the  long  delayed  triumph  of 
Christianity.  The  Eomau  world,  which  had  been  for 
three  centuries  in  doubt  what  Hhis  new  doctrine 
whereof  thou  speakest  is,'  was  now  prepared,  not 
unanimously,  but  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to 
accept  it  as  'the  fixed  Highway  to  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal,'  as  furnishing  the  long  sought-for  answer  to 
the  weary  riddle  of  human  existence. 

But  what  was  the  answer  ?     In  what  precise  terms 
was  it  framed  ?    As  our  poet  says  : — 

'Heaven  opeDs  inward,  chasms  yawn, 
Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn 
Half  shown  are  broken  and  withdrawn  ^' 

There  had  been  something  of  vagueness  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  earlier  teachers  of  Christianity,  in  the 
very  fulness  and  passion  of  their  faith  something 
almost  like  Agnosticism  in  their  manner  of  speaking 
about  heavenly  things.  This  must  now  exist  no  longer. 
If  the  Gospel  was  indeed  the  new  philosophy  making 
void  all  that  Zeno  and  Epicurus  had  taught  before,  it 
must  have  its  own  philosophical  scheme  of  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  clear  and  sharp  as  anything  in  the 

*  Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 
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writings  of  Plato  or  of  Philo,  and  capable  of  being  introd. 
defended  by  irresistible  logic  in  all  the  schools  of 
Alexandria.  The  attempt  to  elaborate  such  a  theo- 
logical system  out  of  the  statements  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  concerning  their  Master  involved  the  Church 
and  the  Empire  in  fifty  years  of  the  Arian  controversy. 

To  settle  this  controversy,  as  he  hoped,  but  in  reality 
to  open  the  lists  and  invite  all  the  world  to  take  part 
in  it,  Constantino  summoned  (a.d.  325)  the  august 
Council  of  Nicaea.  From  the  standard  of  orthodoxy 
established  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  Constantine  himself 
before  his  death,  in  a.d.  337,  visibly  declined,  and  his 
son,  Constantius  II,  eventually  the  sole  inheritor  of  his 
power,  became  one  of  its  bitterest  opponents.  The 
twenty-three  years  during  which  Constantius  filled  the 
throne  of  the  East  are  emphatically  the  Age  of  Councils. 
Councils  were  held  at  Antioch,  at  Tyre,  at  Sardica,  at 
Aries,  at  Bimini,  and  at  Constantinople.  In  the  words 
of  a  contemporary  historian  ^  *  Even  the  service  of  the 
posts  was  disorganised  by  the  troops  of  Bishops  riding 
hither  and  thither  [at  the  public  expense]  to  attend 
what  they  call  Synods,  convened  by  the  Emperors 
order,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  every  man  round  to  his 
own  opinion.' 

A  strange  spectacle  truly,  and  one  which  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  without  scorn.  Not  only  the  great  and 
intelligible  feud  between  Athanasius  and  the  Arians, 
but  the  endless  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  Arians 
themselves,  Homoeusians  and  Homoeans  and  Euno- 
mians,  the  innumerable  creeds,  the  Bishops  set  up  and 
pulled  down  by  the  Imperial  authority,  make  up  a 
history  which  in  the  modem  reader  stirs  alternately 

^  AmmiaDus  MarcellinuR,  xxi.  16,  18. 
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INTBOD.  the  sensations  of  weariness  and  amusement.  But 
amusement  changes  into  contempt^  and  contempt  into 
indignation,  when  he  discovers  that  Constantius,  the 
main-spring  of  all  this  theological  activity,  was  a  moody 
and  suspicious  tyrant,  deeply  imbrued  with  the  blood 
of  his  nearest  kindred,  constantly  sentencing  better 
men  than  himself  to  death  at  the  bidding  of  the  envious 
eunuchs  who  were  the  ministers  of  his  luxury.  Yet 
even  for  the  perpetual  theological  fussiness  of  Con- 
stantius  one  might  plead  for  a  milder  sentence  in  con- 
sideration of  that  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
from  which  no  man  can  altogether  free  himself.  The 
whole  current  of  the  age  swept  men  s  minds  irresistibly 
into  theology.  All  that  remained  of  the  intellectual 
subtlety  of  the  Greek,  of  the  practical  common  sense 
of  the  Roman,  was  engaged  in  solving  the  momentous 
question,  *What  is  that  true-opinion^  concerning  the 
Nature  of  Christ,  the  possession  of  which  secures  us 
eternal  life,  and  the  deviation  from  which,  even  by  a 
hair's-breadth,  means  eternal  ruin  \ '  And  the  organ 
for  discovering  this  true-opinion  being  a  duly  convened 
council  of  Bishops,  and  the  expression  of  it  a  creed  with 
duly  accentuated  anathemas  upon  all  *  right-hand  errors 
and  left-hand  deflections,'  where  could  the  uneasy  con- 
science and  mystified  brain  of  a  theologising  Emperor 
find  rest  if  not  in  the  bosom  of  yet  another  council 
formulating  with  the  conventional  anathemas  yet  an- 
other creed  1 

The  death  of  Constantius  during  the  successful  insur- 
rection of  his  cousin  Julian  swept  away  for  a  time  these 
endless  creed-spinners.  It  may  seem  strange  to  class 
the  so-called  'Apostate'  among  the  Theologian  Em- 
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perors,  yet  every  student  of  his  life  will  admit  thatiNTROix 
with  him  too  man's  relation  to  the  unseen  universe  was 
the  point  round  which  all  his  heing  turned.  He  was 
no  Poflitivist  (to  use  the  language  of  our  own  day) ; 
thou|^  net  a  persecutor,  except  of  the  mildest  type,  he 
was  no  Latitudinarian  in  matters  of  religion :  he  was 
deeply,  seriously,  earnestly  impressed  with  a  belief  in 
the  ezist^ice  of  the  old  Olympian  gods,  and  tried,  but 
without  a  trace  of  success,  to  restore  their  worship. 
He  did  noi  say,  dying  in  his  tent  by  the  Tigris  of  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  Persian  javelin,  *  Oh  Qalilean, 
tiiou  hast  conquered  t '  yet  he  might  truly  have  said  so, 
for  the  one  dearest  wish  of  his  life  was  foiled.  The 
pagan  Theologian  Emperor  had  made  no  enduring  im- 
pression upon  his  age.  Oqce  more  had  the  fall  wave 
of  Imperial  power  dashed  against  the  calm  figure  of  the 
Christ,  and  once  more  it  retired,  not  a  fold  of  the  seam- 
less vesture  disarranged. 

7.  The  last  category  of  Emperors  (from  a.d.  363  to 
476)  might  be  styled  The  Sovereigns  of  the  Sinking 
Empire :  but  as  we  have  now  reached  the  threshold  of 
our  special  subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  forego  any 
general  sketch,  and  to  reserve  the  more  detailed  picture 
of  these  Emperors  till  we  have  given  some  account  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Barbarians  with  whom  they  had 
to  contend. 
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EARLY  HISTOBY  OF  THE  GOTHa 


Sources: — 

OuB  chief  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the  Goths  is  BOOK  I. 
JoBDAKES  or  (as  his  name  was  i^lt  in  the  first  printed  editions  of  ' 

his  works)  Jornandbs.  Both  as  the  earliest  Teutonic  historian 
whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  having  preserved 
much  valuable  information  as  to  the  Goths  which  would  other- 
wise have  perished,  Jordanes  claims  an  amount  of  attention  to 
which  his  literary  merits  would  never  have  entitled  him. 

All  that  we  know  certainly  about  the  life  of  Jordanes  (beyond 
the  feet  that  he  composed  his  histories  between  the  years  550  and 
552)  is  contained  in  the  following  sentences  from  his  pen  (De 
Rebus  Geticis,  cap.  50)  :  *  The  Scyri  and  Sadagarii  and  certain 
of  the  Alani,  with  their  general  (dux)  named  Candac,  occupied 
the  Lesser  Scythia  and  Lower  Moesia  [after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Huns,  A.D.  454].  Of  which  Candac,  Paria,  father  of  my  father 
Alanoviiamuthes,  and  therefore  my  grandfather,  was  notary  so 
long  as  Candac  himself  lived  ^  ....  I  also,  Jordanes,  although  an 

^  Here  foUows  a  sentence  about  a  certain  Gunthicis,  nephew  of  Candac  or  of 
Paria,  which  is  so  uninteUigible  in  the  reading  adopted  by  Mommsen  that  I  will 
not  trouble  mj  readers  by  translating  it.  Possibly  the  meaning  is  that  Jordanes 
was  '  notarius*  to  this  Gunthicis.  But  the  passage  is  obscure,  and  the  barbarous 
names  really  convey  no  idea  to  our  minds. 
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isfXiK  I.  nnlettered  person,  was  a  noUnr  before  mj  converaon '  [that  ii, 
'"  ''     entrance  into  the  monastic  state]  ^ 

We  learn  from  these  words  that  the  family  of  Jordanes  were 
Mrttled  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  centmr  in  the  proTiDoea 
south  of  the  Danube,  which  are  now  called  Bolgaria  and  the 
Do>ymd5f:ha.  lie  may  probably  have  been  of  Ostrogothic  descent-^* 
we  shall  s^e  hereafter  that  a  considerable  Ostrogothic  remnant  wis 
left  in  thefie  lands — but  his  grandfather  was  engaged  in  the  ser- 
\'ice  of  the  duke  or  chieftain  of  a  motley  confederation  of  Scyri. 
Alani  and  the  less  known  tribe  of  the  SadagaziL  The  miniiter 
whose  duty  it  was  to  put  Duke  Candac's  decrees  into  writing 
and  to  keep  some  record  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  his  mde 
tribunal  was  called  his  notariv^,  and  this  oflSce  so  long  as  Candac 
lived  was  held  by  the  grandfather  of  Jordanes,  Paria. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  childhood  and  early 
manhood  of  Jordanes  were  spent  in  these  lands  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  that  this  fact  accounts  for  the  strong  Moeiiai^ 
colouring,  which,  as  Mommsen  points  out  ^,  pervades  his  history. 
It  IS  alK>  hiprhly  probable  that  in  later  life  he  left  this  district 
and  made  his  way  either  to  Constantinople  or  to  Italy.  That 
he  became  a  monk  is  clear  from  his  own  statement  qnoted  abore 
('  ante  conversioncm  meam ')  :  that  he  renounced  (if  he  had  ever 
professed  it)  the  Arian  creed  of  his  foreiathers,  is  proved  by  the 
whole  tenourof  his  hii^tory  ;  that  he  became  a  bishop  is  possible, 
but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  fact.  Bishop  of  Ravenna  he  cer- 
tainly was  not,  though  he  is  so  styled  in  some  early  editions  of 
his  works.  Of  all  the  suggested  identifications  none  is  more 
probable  than  that  which  makes  him  the  same  person  as  Jor- 
danes, Bishop  of  Crotona,  who  was  at  Constantinople  in  551  *. 
But  all  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  as  to  the  varying  forms  of  his 
name.  In  the  earlier  MSS.  this  is  written  (in  the  nominative 
case)  JoTilannU,  There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  his  name^  a 
tolerably  common  one  in  the  sixth  centur)",  was  derived  from  the 

'  'Ego  item,  quAmvii  agramnutut,  Jordmnei,  ante  conveTfionein  meam  ao- 
tarius  liii.* 

'  See  pp.  x-xii  of  the  Prooemium  to  his  edition  of  Jordanes.  He  notioee  tlie 
enormouilj  disproportionate  number  of  Moesian  names  in  the  histoiy  oompared 
with  those  belonging  to  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 

'  See  the  quotation  from  Pope  Vigilins'  'Damnatio  Theodori  Episoopi'  in 
Mommten's  Prooemium,  ziii.  n.  a  a. 
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river  Jofdaii,  wlddi  haf  iA  olnrioQi  e^^  BOOKL 

oemnooy.  Hie  oomet  form  of  the  name  of  that  riy^  is  Jor-  ^•^' 
daiM9,  bot  bjr  a  Tulgar  entn*  whidi  appears  in  manj  MSS.  of  tiie 
Bible  from  tiie  nintik  eentmy  downwards,  and  is  finmd  even  in 
the  CSodez  Amiatinns  (written  in  the  b^finning  of  the  eighth 
oentuy}  i  is  sabstitiited  for  «.  It  is  deu  that  Mommsen,  the 
latest  editor  of  the  works  of  the  Oothio  historian,  is  right  in  re- 
fbsing  to  perpetuate  this  blunder  of  ignorant  tzanseribers,  and 
lestofji^  the  true  Kterarjr  form  Jordanit.  Though  the  name  is 
not  one  vribidi  has  obtained  any  eoctensiTe  enrren^  among  the 
nations  (^  modem  Europe^  Oiardano  Bruno  is  a  witness  tiiai  it 
lingered  on  through  the  Ifiddle  Ages  among  the  Christian  names 
of  Italian  baptisterks. 

Tlie  other  ferm  of  the  name,  Jamande$^  has  given  rise  to  mtieh 
^KseosrioQ.  It  is  the  fbfm  adopted  in  the  first  printed  edition  of 
his  woriM  (that  pnUished  by  Peotinger  in  1515),  in  Mmatori's 
ooOeetion  of  ike  writers  of  Italian  history,  in  Grotius'  Historia 
Vandaloram,  and  in  iket  by  most  editors  till  the  research  of 
German  sebolars  in  the  present  oentory  diowed  that  the  autho- 
rity of  MSS.  was  in  ikyoiir  of  the  other  form.  The  name 
appears  as  Jomandes  in  two  MSB.  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
eentaries\  whidi  Mommsen  designates  as  belonging  to  the  second 
fiunily  of  codices.  The  great  German  philologist,  Jacob  Grimm, 
interprets  the  name  as  signifying  'the  bold  boar/  and  argues 
that  this  warlike  Gothic  appellation  was  changed  (perhaps  on  his 
*  conversion'  to  the  monastic  state)  to  the  more  peaceful  and 
pious  Jordanes.  The  majority  of  scholars  however,  while 
admitting  the  possibility  that  the  original  text  may  have  been 
written  '  Jordanes  sive  Jomandes/  prefer  to  consider  the  latter 
form  as  due  merely  to  the  carelessness  of  the  tenth  century 
copyists. 

The  only  extant  works  of  Jordanes  are  a  short  treatise  on 
Boman  history,  generally  known  as  De  Regnorum  et  Temporum 
Successione,  and  one  on  Gothic  history  which  is  commonly 
entitled  De  Rebus  Geticis,  but  which  he  apparently  called  De 
Origine  Actibusque  Getarum.  With  the  former  we  have  no  present 
concern ;  our  business  is  with  the  Origin  and  Acts  of  the  Goths. 
Jordanes'  own  account  of  this  performance  (written  as  has  been 
before  said  about  the  year  551)  is  contained  in  the  following 

• 

^  Oitobonianni  and  Bretlayieniis. 
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BOOK  I.  prefatory  words,  *  When  I  was  wishing  to  sail  in  my  little  bark 
'  •  *  along  the  shore  of  a  sheltered  coast,and  to  catch — as  acertain  person 
hath  said — some  tiny  fishes  out  of  the  ponds  of  the  Ancients,  yon 
compel  me,  brother  Castalius,  with  sails  unfurled,  to  launch  out 
into  the  deep,  and  leaving  the  work  which  I  have  now  in  hand 
concerning  the  abbreviation  of  the  chronicles  [the  abstract  of 
Roman  History  just  referred  to]  you  persuade  me  that  in  my  own 
words  I  should  condense  into  one  little  book  the  twelve  volumes 
of  Senator  concerning  the  origin  and  acts  of  the  Qoths,  beginning 
from  olden  time  and  coming  down  through  generations  and 
kings  even  to  the  present  day.  A  hard  enough  cortimand 
assuredly  and  apparently  imposed  by  one  who  does  not  choose  to 
know  the  weight  of  this  labour !  Nor  do  you  perceive  that  my 
breath  is  all  too  weak  to  fill  his  so  magnificent  trumpet  of  speech. 
Beside  every  other  weight  is  the  fSsict  that  not  even  free  access  to 
those  books  is  g^ven  to  me  that  I  may  understand  the  author^s 
meaning ;  but,  not  to  tell  lies,  I  did  some  time  ago,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  his  steward,  receive  those  books  for  a  three  days'  perusal'/ 
The  history  of  Jordanes  is  then,  according  to  its  author's  own 
account  of  it,  a  hastily-executed  abridgment  of  the  twelve  books 
of  Gothic  History  of  Cassiodorus  Senator  \  Of  the  life  and 
labours,  literary  and  political,  of  this  Roman  statesman,  who  wis 
for  thirty  years  the  chief  adviser  of  Theodoric  and  his  desoen- 
dants,  much  will  have  to  be  said  in  future  volumes  of  this 
history.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  one  great 
aim  of  all  his  endeavours  was  to  weld  together  the  Ostrogothic 
warriors  and  the  Roman  citizens  into  one  harmonious  people 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Amal  kings,  and  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Gothic  History  was  undoubtedly  part  of  this  grand 
scheme.  This  work  was  probably  executed  by  him  about  the 
year  520  ^,  and  he  himself  says  of  it  (speaking  through  the  mouth 
of  his  young  Gothic  sovereign  Athalaric) :  *  He  (Cassiodorus)  ex- 
tended his  labours  even  to  our  remote  ancestry,  learning  by  his 

'  '  Super  omne  autem  pondus,  quod  nee  faoaltai  eonmdem  libcomm  nobii  datur, 
quatenus  ejus  seniui  inserviamus,  sed,  at  non  mentiar,  ad  iridoanam  leciioneiiiy 
dispeniatoriB  ejus  beneficio  libroe  ipios  antehac  relegi.* 

'  Senator  waa  not  a  title,  but  part  of  the  name  of  Caaiiodonui ;  and  any  of  hia 
contemporariee  would  understand  that  he  was  mean!  when  '  dnodeoim  Senatoris 
volumina'  were  spoken  of. 

'  Mommsen  (pp.  Tiii  and  zli)  brings  the  composition  of  the  History  down  to  the 
7«*^  535-533 ;  ^ut  I  prefer,  with  Usener,  to  assign  it  to  the  yean  516-521.  8m 
my  Letters  of  Cassiodoros,  p.  39. 
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stiidj  tliat  which  scarcely  the  hoar  memorieB  of  our  forefathers  BOOK  I. 
retained.     He  drew  forth  from  their  hiding-place  the  kings  of  the  ' 

Gothsyhidden  by  long  forgetfxdness.  He  restored  the  Amals  to  their 
proper  place,  in  all  the  lustre  of  their  lineage,  proving  indubitably 
that  for  seventeen  generations  we  have  had  kings  for  our  ances- 
tors. He  made  '*  tiie  Origin  of  the  Goths  "  a  part  of  Roman 
history,  collecting  as  it  were  into  one  wreath  all  the  growth  of 
flowers  previously  scattered  over  the  expanse  of  many  books. 
Consider  therefore '  (Athalaric  is  addressing  the  Senate)  '  what 
love  he  showed  to  yon  in  praising  us,  by  his  proof  that  the  nation 
of  your  sovereign  has  been  from  antiquity  a  marvellous  people ;  so 
that  ye  who  from  the  days  of  your  fore£Eithers  have  ever  been 
deemed  noble,  are  still  ruled  by  the  ancient  progeny  of  kings  ^.' 

From  this  account  given  by  Cassiodorus  of  his  work,  we  can 
see  that  he  had  two  objects  before  him  in  writing  it.  One  was 
to  glorify  the  Amal  line,  the  line  of  kings  from  which  Theodorio, 
his  master,  had  sprung,  by  giving  literary  shape  to  the  dim 
traditions,  the  Sagas  and  battle-songs  by  which  the  memory  of 
those  ancestors  had  hitherto  been  preserved.  The  other  was  to 
glorify  the  Gothic  people  by  showing  that  they  too  had  a 
respectable  historic  past,  and  by  bringing  them  into  some  sort 
of  relation  with  the  great  nations  of  classical  antiquity.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  made  use,  doubtless  in  perfect  good  faith, 
of  an  unfortunate  confusion  which  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
scholars  between  the  Goths  and  the  Thracian  Getae,  and  also 
of  the  vague  but  convenient  term  Scythian,  which  practically 
included  all  peoples  dwelling  north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  east 
of  the  Danube. 

This  second  element  in  the  work  of  Cassiodorus  is  absolutely 
without  historical  value;  and  the  chapters  of  Jordanes'  book 
which  are  based  upon  it  must  be  winnowed  away  before  we  can 
really  understand  or  rightly  estimate  the  materials  for  history 
with  which  he  has  supplied  us.  But  the  other  element,  the 
literary  expression  of  the  old  Gothic  traditions,  is  of  almost 
inestimable  value.  Whether  true  in  detail  or  not,  these  were 
the  histories  which  filled  the  minds  and  flowed  from  the  tongues 
of  the  Gothic  invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire.  These  formed 
the  historic  background  of  the  Past  from  which  the  great  deeds 
of  their  Present  stood  forth.     These  were  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

'  Caaaiodori  Yariarum,  ix.  35. 
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BOOK  I.  of  the  Teutonic  fore-world.     Would  that  many  another  Cassio- 

1_  doms  had  arisen  to  preserve  these  lays,  and  others  like  to  them 

sung  by  the  other  Germanic  tribes,  from  the  oblivion  which  has 
fallen  upon  them ! 

There  can,  then,  be  no  doubt  that  the  staple  of  the  work 
before  us  is  derived  from  Cassiodorus.  How  &r  its  actual 
present  shape  may  be  due  to  the  hand  of  Jordanes  is  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture.  Cassiodorus  is  an  author  of  almost  in- 
tolerable difi^eness,  and  probably  much  of  his  work  might  have 
been  retrenched  without  any  great  loss  to  posterity.  But  Jor- 
danes was  evidently  a  man  of  very  imperfect  education,  and 
with  no  literary  insight ;  and  he  has  probably  thrown  away 
much  which  we  should  have  deemed  valuable,  as  he  has  retained 
some  things  that  we  could  well  have  spared.  He  rightly  calls 
himself  agrammaim^  and  speaks  of  his  ieiiui9  spiritud ;  but  nnfor- 
tunately  he  is  not  only  ignorant  but  dishonest.  The  preface 
which  has  been  quoted  above,  with  its  wonderful  rhetoric  about 

*  sails  unfnrled,'  and  <  little  fishes,'  and  so  forth,  is  taken  without 
acknowledgment  but  with  scarcely  a  word  of  change,  from 
Bufinus'  translation  of  Origen's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans^.  He  quotes,  with  an  affectation  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  works,  about  twenty  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  of  whom  he  does  not  seem  to  have  read  more  than 
three  or  four.  On  the  other  hand  he  does  not  quote  Marcellinua 
Comes,  from  whom  he  has  taken  over  without  alteration  some 
sentences  relating  to  the  deposition  of  Augustulus.  His  style, 
when  he  is  trying  to  write  by  himself,  is  deplorable,  the 
thoughts  inconsequent,  and  the  sentences  hardly  grammatical. 

If  he  really  had^  as  he  professes  to  have  had,  only  three  days 
in  which  to  make  his  abstract  of  Cassiodorus,  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  indulgence  on  this  score.  But  those  who  know  Jor- 
danes best  will  be  disposed  to  trust  him  least  on  such  a  point  as 
this.     Even  a  practised   man   of  letters  (the  opposite  of  an 

*  agrammatus ')  would  require  three  weeks  rather  than  three 
days  for  such  a  task.  Different  readers  will  form  different 
opinions  on  such  a  point.  My  own  belief  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  a  German  scholar,  *  The  three  days'  interval  to  which 
Jordanes  professes  to  have  been  confined  for  his  use  of  the 

^  This  impudent  plagiariBm  leems  to  hare  been  firtt  detected  by  Von  SybeL 
(See  Mommseu'e  note  on  the  passage,  p.  53.) 
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twelve  books,  is  of  course  humbug':  the  truth  of  the  matter  BOOKT. 
may  have  been  that  through  some  limitation  of  time  he  was  "' 
hindered  from  using  the  work  down  to  the  end ;  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  Cassiodorus'  style  of  narrative  may,  in  reference 
to  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  have  degenerated  into  panegyric 
from  which  an  epitomiser  found  it  too  hard  work  to  extract  the 
frets.' 

Still,  notwithstanding  his  many  defects,  we  are  under  deep 
obligations  to  'agrammatus  Jordanes/  'The  Teutonic  tribes, 
whose  dim  original  he  records,  have  in  the  course  of  centuries 
attained  to  world-wide  dominion.  Attila's  great  defeat  (in  451), 
of  which  Jordanes  is  really  the  sole  historian,  is  now  seen  to 
have  had  at  least  as  important  bearings  on  the  history  of  the 
world  as  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Waterloo.  Thus  the 
hasty  pamphlet  of  a  half-educated  Oothic  monk  has  been  forced 
into  prominence,  almost  into  rivalry  with  the  finished  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Of  course 
it  stands  the  comparison  badly ;  but  with  all  its  &ults  the  De 
Origine  Actibusqne  Getarum  will  probably  ever  keep  its  place 
side  by  side  with  the  De  Moribns  G^rmanomm  of  Tacitus,  as 
a  chief  source  of  information  respecting  the  history,  institutions, 
and  modes  of  thought  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers/ 

(I  have  here  copied  a  few  sentences  from  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  Jordanes  contributed  by  me  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  To  this,  and  to  the  very  thorough  article  (by 
Mr.  Acland)  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  I  refer 
the  English  student.  The  chief  German  authorities  on  Jor- 
danes are :  Von  Sybel  (De  fontibus  Jordanis) ;  Schirren  (De 
ratione  quae  inter  Jordanem  et  Cassiodorum  intercedat  Com- 
mentatio) ;  Kopke  (Die  Anfange  des  Konigthums  bei  den  Go- 
then);  Bahn  (Die  Konige  der  Germanen) ;  Ehert  (Geschichte 
der  Christlich-Lateinischen  Litteratur) ;  Wattenhach  (Deutsch- 
lands  Geschichtsquellen  im  Mittelalter) ;  and  last,  but  pre- 
eminent, Momm9eiC%  Prooemium  to  his  edition  of  Jordanes 
(i88a).) 

Z0SIMU8  (who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century) 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  early  inroads  of  the 
Goths.     His  work  will  be  more  fully  described  hereafter. 

'  'Die  dreitagige  Frist,  die  Jordanii  zur  Benutzung  der  la  BUcher  gehabt 
haben  will,  ist  natttrlich  Schwindel'  (Uiener,  Anecdoton  Holderi,  p.  73). 
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besides  other  histories^  one  entitled  Scythica,  containing  the 
account  of  the  Gothic  war  in  which  he  bore  an  honourable 
part.  A  few  scattered  fragments  of  this  work  have  come  down 
to  us.  Chief  among  them  is  a  speech  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  uttered  to  the  Athenian  soldiery.  Photius  says  that 
'  his  style  is  simple^  grave,  and  dignified ;  and  he  is,  so  to 
speak,  another  Thucydides,  but  with  greater  clearness  than  that 
author  displays ;  and  these  qualities  are  shown  especially  in  his 
Scythian  histories.'  The  fragments  of  Dexippus,  edited  by 
Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  are  contained  in  the  First  Part  of  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians. 

Petrus  Patbtoius,  a  rhetorician  of  Byzantium,  bom  at  Thes- 
salonica,  Consul  in  516,  employed  in  diplomatic  service  by 
Justinian  at  intervals  from  534  to  562,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire  (possibly  meant  as  an  abridgment  and  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Dion  Cassius),  from  which  a  few  interesting 
extracts  have  been  preserved,  chiefly  relating  to  the  embassies 
of  the  barbarian  nations  to  the  Emperors.  These  extracts  were 
made  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphybogekitus 
(911-959),  and  are  published  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Bonn 
edition  of  the  Byzantines  which  contains  the  fragments  of 
Dexippus.  For  several  details  as  to  the  personal  history  of 
Peter  see  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  history. 

Georgius  Syncellus,  a  Byzantine  ecclesiastic  of  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  '  from  Adam  to  Dio- 
cletian,' notwithstanding  his  late  date,  has  preserved  for  us  some 
valuable  &cts  which  he  derived  from  contemporary  authorities. 

We  glean  a  few  facts  from  the  Epitomist,  Sextus  AubeUus 
Victor,  who  wrote  about  350;  and  more  from  the  so-called 
Augustan  History,  which  contains  the  lives  of  Emperors  from 
Hadrian  to  Carinus,  written  by  various  authors  (Spartianus, 
Capitolinus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Vopiscus)  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine  (circa  290-313). 

The  fragment  called  Anonymus  Valesh,  which  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  the  next  volume,  is  perhaps  the  work  of  a 
chronicler  of  the  fifth  century. 

Ouidei: — 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachbarstamme.    An  invaluable 
manual  of  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  migrations. 
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Asohbaeh,  G^eachiolite  der  Westgothen  (1827).    A  sensible  and  BOOK  I. 
generally  accoiate  monograph  on  the  History  of  the  Visigoths,         ' 


from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  &11  of  the  Oothic  monarchy 
in  Spain. 

Pallmann,  Geschichte  der  V5lkerwandenmg,  vol.  i  (1863). 
The  aathor  is  a  very  Rationalist  in  Teutonic  history.  Notwith- 
standing the  title  of  his  book,  his  chief  object  seems  to  be  to 
show  that  there  was  no  '  wandering  of  the  nations,'  that  all  the 
events  which  broaght  about  the  great  movement  of  the  bar- 
barian races  against  the  Empire  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
most  prosaic  and  commonplace  motives ;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
he  proves  his  point.  His  book  is  not  very  skilAilly  put  together, 
but  his  microscopical  analysis  of  the  authorities  may  often  be  of 
service  to  the  student. 

Herzberg's  Oeschichte  Oriechenlands  unter  der  Herrschafb  der 
Bdmer,  vol.  iii  (1875),  contains  a  very  spirited  and  accurate 
sketch  of  the  Oothic  inroads  into  the  Empire  in  the  third 
century,  and  especially  of  the  war  in  Attica. 

For  the  life  and  literary  work  of  Ulfilas  consult : — 

Massmann,  Ulfilas.  Die  Heiligen  Schriften  in  Oothischer 
Sprache.    Stuttgard,  1857. 

Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels.  London, 
1865. 

(A  complete  English  edition  of  Ulfilas  is  still  a  desideratum.) 

Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  First 
Series,  pp.  185-194  (fourth  edition). 

Ulfilas,  Apostle  of  the  Goths,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Gothic  Churches  and  their  decline,  by  Charles  A.  Anderson 
Scott.  (1885.)  This  admirable  monograph,  by  a  young  Scottish 
clergyman,  may  now  be  considered  as  superseding,  at  any  rate 
for  English  readers,  all  pre\nous  works  on  the  life  of  Ulfilas. 

My  own  views  on  the  literary  and  theological  position  of 
Ulfilas  are  stated  at  some  length  in  an  article  on  *  Ulfilas,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Goths,'  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
October  1877. 

The  Roman  Commonwealth,  from  the  time  of  Marius  Destiny  of 

'  the  Gothic 

to  that  of  Julian,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  onset  of  people. 
various  Teutonic  peoples.     The  tribe  which  bore  the 
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BOOK  T.  distinctive  name  of  Teutones,  the  Suevi,  the  Cherusci, 

the  Nervii,  the  Marcomanni,  and  in  later  times  the 

great  confederacies  which  called  themselves  Free-men 
and  All-men  (Franks  and  Alamanni),  had  wrestled, 
often  not  ingloriouslj,  with  the  Roman  legions.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  the  Gotti^,  whose  fortunes  we  are 
now  about  to  trace,  to  deal  the  first  mortal  blow  at  the 
Roman  state,  to  be  the  first  to  stand  in  the  Forujn  of 
Roma  Invicta,  and  prove  to  an  amazed  world  (them- 
selves half-terrified  by  the  greatness  of  their  victory) 
that  she  who  had  stricken  the  nations  with  a  continual 
stroke  was  now  herself  laid  low.  How  little  the  Gothic 
nation  comprehended  that  this  was  its  mission;  how 
gladly  it  would  often  have  accepted  the  position  of 
humble  Mend  and  client  of  the  great  World-Empire, 
through  what  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  what 
hardships,  what  dangers  of  national  extinction  it  was 
driven  onwards  to  this  pre-destined  goal,  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  following  history. 
Their  etii-  The  Gothic  nation,  or  rather  cluster  of  nations,  be- 
JloBition.  longed  to  the  great  Aryan  family  of  peoples,  and  to  the 
Low-German  branch  of  that  family.  From  the  remains 
of  their  language  which  have  come  down  to  us  we  can 
see  that  they  were  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Frisians, 
to  the  Hollanders,  and  to  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers than  to  any  other  race  of  Modem  Europe. 

Ethnological  science  is  at  present  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  the  original  seat  and  centre  of  the 
Aryan  family,  whether  it  should  be  placed — ^as  almost 
all  scholars  a  generation  ago  agreed  in  placing  it — ^in 
the  uplands  of  Central  Asia,  or  whether  it  was  situated 
in  the  North  of  Europe  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.     It  is  not  likely  that  any  great  value 
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ought  to  be  attached  to  the  traditions  of  the  Gothic  book  i. 

CJh  1 

people  as  to  a  matter  so  dim  and  remote  as  this :  but *— 


as  &r  as  they  go,  they  favour  the  later  theory  rather 
than  the  earlier,  the  Scandinavian  rather  than  the 
Central-Asian  hypothesis. 

The  information  which  Jordanes  gives  us  as  to  the 
earliest  home  and  first  migration  of  the  Goths  is  as 
follows : — 

'The  island  of  Scanzia  [peninsula  of  Norway  andJ<»d«i«' 
Sweden]   lies    in    the   Northern   Ocean,   opposite   the  the  pH- 
mouths  of  the  Vistula,  in  shape  like  a  cedar-leaf.     In  home  of 
this  island,  this  manufactory  of  nations  ("  ofidcina  gen- 
tium"), dwelt  the  Goths  with   other  tribes.'     [Then 
follows  a  string  of  uncouth  names,  now  for  the-  most 
part   forgotten,   though   the    Swedes,   the    Fins,   the 
Heruli  are  still  familiar  to  us.] 

*  From  this  island  the  Goths,  under  their  king  Berigy  Their  first 
set  forth  in  search  of  new  homes.     They  had  but  three 
ships,  and  as  one  of  these  during  their  passage  always 
lagged  behind,  they  called  her  Gej>anta,  "the  torpid 

one.''  Their  crew,  who  ever  after  showed  themselves 
more  sluggish  and  clumsy  than  their  companions,  when 
they  became  a  nation  bore  a  name  derived  from  this 
quality,  Gepidae,  the  Loiterers. 

*  However,  all  came  safely  to  land  at  a  place  which  to  the 

•;  .  ^  Southern 

was  called  ever   after  Gothi-scandza  ^     From   thence  shore  of  the 
they  moved  for\\'ard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  Ulmerugi 
by  the  shores  of  the  Ocean.     These  people  they  beat  in 

*  The  Gothi-scaiidza  of  Jordanes  cannot  probably  now  be  identified. 
But  the  allusions  which  follow  to  the  Rugii  (= Ulmerugi)  and  Van- 
dals, make  it  clear  that  the  region  of  which  Jordanes  is  thinking 
is  the  South-East  corner  of  the  Baltic  coast,  probably  not  far  from  the 
modem  city  of  Dantzig. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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BOOK  I.  pitched  battle  and  drove  from  their  habitations,  and 
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^—  then,  subduing  their  neighbours  the  Vandals,  they  em- 
ployed them  as  instruments  of  their  own  subsequent 
victories.'     So  far  Jordanes. 
Testimony      This  migration   from   Sweden   to   East  Prussia   is 
M  to  the^  doubted  by  many  scholars,  but,  till  it  is  actually  dis- 
of  the^t- proved,   let  it  at  any  rate  stand  as  that  which  the 
(SSis?)  in  Gothic  nation  in  after  days  believed  to  be  true  con- 
Ji^'S^  cerning  itself.    An  interesting  passage  in  Pliny's  Natural 
'^"*'       History  ^  gives  us  a  date  before  which  the  migration 
(if  it  ever  took  place)  must  have  been  made.    According 
to  this  writer,  Pytheas  of  MarseLQes  (the  Marco  Polo 
of  Greek  geography,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  speaks  of  a  people  called  Guttones, 
who  lived  by  an  estuary  of  the  Ocean  named  Mento- 
nomon,  and  who  apparently  traded  in  amber.     Seeing 
that  the  name  Guttones  closely  corresponds  with  that 
of  Gut'thiuda   (Gothic   people),   by  which  the  Goths 
spoke  of  themselves,  and  seeing  that  amber  is  and  has 
been  for  2cxx)  years  the  especial  natural  product  by 
which  the  cui-ving  shores  and  deeply  indented  bays  of 
the  Gulf  of  Daiitzic  have  been  made  famous,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  in  these  amber-selling  Guttones 
of  Pytheas  we  have  the  same  people  as  the  Goths  of 
Jordanes,  who  must  therefore  have  been  settled  on  the 
South-East  icoast  of  the  Baltic  at  least  as  early  as  330 
before  Christ  *. 

^  *  Pytheas  Quttonibos  GermaDiae  genti  accoli  aeBtuarium  Oceaai 
Mentonomon  nomine  spatio  stadioram  sex  millium:  ab  hoc  diei 
navigatione  insulam  abesse  Abalum :  illo  vere  fluctibuB  advehi  [sac- 
cinum]  et  esse  concreti  maris  purgamentum  :  incolas  pro  ligno  ad 
ignem  nti  eo  proximisque  Teutonibns  vendere '  (Hist  Nat.  zzxviL  a). 

'  I  learn  from  Dahn  (Bansteine,  i.  4  and  TJrgeschichte,  i.  139)  that 
Miillenhof  disputes  this  identification,  and  places  the  amber-country  of 
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Pliny  himself  (writing  about  70  a.  d.)  assigns  to  the  book  i. 
Gnttones  ^  a  position  not  inconsistent  with  that  which  — _1_ 
apparently  was  given  to  them  by  Pytheaa ;  and  Tacitus,  l^^^^ 
the  youngs  contemporary  of  Pliny,  after  describing  the  iJ^itiii. 
wide  domain  of  the  Ligii,  who  dwelt  apparently  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  says  that  '  behind  [that  is 
Northwards  of]  the  Ligii,  the  Gothones  dwell,  who  are 
governed  by  their  kings  somewhat  more  stringently 
[than  the  other  tribes  of  whom  he  has  been  speaking] 
but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  their  freedom  *.     This 
valuable  statement  by  Tacitus  is  all  the  information 
that  we  possess   as  to  the   internal  condition  of  the 
Groths  for  many  centuries. 

But  within  the  last  few  years  the  brilliant  hypothesis  Sugg^ted 

•'  .    connexion 

of  an  English  scholar  as  to  the  origin  of  the  I^^^'c^fth« 
mode  of  writing  has  given  an  especial  importance  to  Aec^j^ 
the  settlement  of  the  Goths  at  this  South-East  corner  writing, 
of  the  Baltic.     If  that  hypothesis  be  correct — and  it 
appears   to   find    considerable    acceptance   with   those 
philologers  who  are  best  qualified  to  decide  upon  its 
merits — we  have  not  only  a  hint  as  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Goths  and  their  kindred  tribes,  but  we 
have  a  strong  inducement  to  carry  their  settlement  in 
East  Prussia  up  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
Era,  that  is  some  200  years  before  the  early  date  to 
which  we  were  inclined  to  attribute  it,  by  the  authority 
of  the  navigator  Pytheas  ®. 

Pytheas  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  coast :  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  obvious  and  old-fashioned  view. 

*  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  14. 

*  'Trans  Ligios  Gt)thone8  regnantur,  paulo  jam  adductius  quam 
caeterae  Germanorum  gentes,  nondum  tamen  supra  libertat^m'  (Ger- 
mania,  zliii). 

'  Let  it  be  clearlj  understood,  however,  that  there  id  nothing  in  the 

D  2 
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there  exists  a  class  of  monuments,  chiefly  belonging  to 
cJ^Stn-*  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  which  bear 

bution  of«».»  •!!/»  •  1  w    av 

the  Runes,  inscriptions  in  what  tor  convenience  sake  we  call  the 
Bunic  character,  the  name  Biin,  which  signifies  a  mys- 
tery, having  doubtless  been  assigned  to  them  from  some 
belief  in  their  magical  efficacy.  Now  these  Bunes  are 
practically  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Low  German 
races,  the  term  l>eing  used  in  that  wide  sense  which  was 
assigned  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter.  Bunic 
inscriptions  were  often  carved  by  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  :  they  swarm  in  all  Scandinavian  lands  :  they 
were  evidently  in  use  among  the  Goths  and  the  tribes 
most  nearly  allied  to  them.  But  along  the  course  of 
the  Ehine,  upon  the  Northern  slope  of  the  Alps,  by  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Danube  they  are  unknown.  Franks 
and  Alamanni  and  Bavarians  seem  never  to  have  known 
the  Bunes.  But  where  they  were  known,  although 
many  modifications  were  introduced  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  there  is  a  remarkable  general  agreement  in 
all  the  early  Bunes,  notwithstanding  the  wide  geo- 
graphical dispersion  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were 
used.  To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the 
author  of  the  hypothesis  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider \  *  This  ancient  and  wide-spread  Gothic  alphabet 
is  wonderfully  firm,  definite  and  uniform.  To  decipher 
the  inscription  on  the  golden  torque  of  the  Moesian 
Goths  by  the  help  of  the  alphabet  stamped  on  the  golden 
Bracteate  from  Swedish  Gothland  is  as  easy  as  it  would 

theory  about  to  be  stated  tnconaisterU  with  the  statement  of  Pytheas, 
but  rather  strongly  confirmatory  thereof.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  the 
Quttones  were  near  the  amber  coasts  at  the  time  when  Pytheas  says  be 
met  with  them,  and  their  ancestors  had  been  there  for  centuries. 
^  Oreeks  and  Goths,  p.  13. 
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be  to  read  an  Australian  tombstone  by  the  aid  of  a  book  i. 

Ch.  1. 

spelling-book  from  the  United  States.     Distant  colonies ^- 

employ  the  common  alphabet  of  the  mother  country/ 

The  origin  of  this  widely  spread  Alphabet  (or,  to  Relation  of 
speak  more  correctly,  of  this  Futhorc,  for  it  begins  not  to  the 
with  Alpha  and  Beta  but  with  the  six  letters  whose  Greek 
combination   makes  the  word   Futhorc,  and  by  that    ^ 
name  it  is  generally  called)  has  been  hitherto  a  B{ln  as 
full  of  mystery  as  the  inscriptions  themselves  were  to 
the  imlettered  warriors  who  gazed  upon  them  with 
fascinated  fear.     That  the  Futhorc  could  not  have  been 
invented  by  the  Northern  tribes  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  historic  Alphabet  of  the  nations  that  dwelt  round 
the  Midland  Sea,  was  clear  from  some  of  the  letters 
contained  in  it.     T  for  F,  k  for  K,  H  for  H,   I  for  I, 
^  for  B,  M  for  M,  could  not  possibly  be  all  accidental 
coincidences.     Yet  on  the  other  hand  the  divergencies 
from  Mediterranean  Alphabets  were  so  many  and  so 
perplexing  that  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Runes  could  be  descended  from  any  of  them. 

Some  years  ago  a  theory  which  had  obtained  con- 
siderable currency  connected  the  Runes  with  the  Phoe- 
nician Alphabet,  and  suggested  that  tliey  were  the 
descendants  of  the  letters  introduced  to  the  nations  of 
the  North  by  the  adventurous  mariners  of  Tyre.  An 
earlier  and  perhaps  more  plausible  theory  was  that  the 
Runes  represented  the  Latin  Alphabet  as  communicated 
to  the  Teutonic  nations  by  Roman  traders  and  soldiers 
in  the  days  of  the  Empire.  An  objection,  apparently 
a  fatal  objection,  to  this  theory  is  that  precisely  in  the 
countries  where  Roman  influence  affected  the  Teutonic 
nations  most  strongly,  in  Gaul,  in  Rhenish  Germany, 
in  Helvetia  and  Rhaetia,  no  Runes  are  to  be  found. 
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BOOKL      But  in  the  year  1879  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  a  little 


Ch.  1. 


monosraph  entitled  The  Greeks  and  Goths,  advocated 

Dr.  IsMo  .  .  . 

TayWs     a  solution  of  the  enigma  which,  though  daring  almost  to 
the  Rones  rashuess,  may  possibly  hold  the  field  against  all  comers, 
ro^  firom      Examining  the  forms  of  Greek  letters  which  were  in 
of  ThriKje.  usc  amoug  the  colonists  (chiefly  Ionian  colouists)  whose 
cities  lined  the  Southern  coast  of  Thrace  and  the  shores 
of  the  Aegean  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  he  finds  among 
them  many  remarkable  coincidences  with  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  Bunic   Futhorc.     Difierences  many  and 
great  still  exist,  but  they  appear  to  be  only  such  difier- 
ences as,  in  accordance  with  the  ascertained  laws  of  the 
History  of  Writing,  might  weU  creep  in,  between  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  Era  and  the  third 
century  after  it,  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can 
with  certainty  refer  an  extant  Eunic  inscription. 
ProUbie        To  what  couclusion  then  do  these  enquiries  point  1 
ioteroonne  To  this,  that  during  the  interval  from  540  to  480  B.  c.^ 
Greek!  and  there  was  a  brisk  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
fifth  <^-  ^  flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea,  Odessos, 
uryB.c.    jg^^j^g^  Tyras,  Olbia  and  Chersonesos — ^places  now  ap- 
proximately represented  by  Varna,  Kustendji,  Odessa, 
Cherson,  and  Sebastopol — between  these  cities  and  the 
tribes  to  the  Northward  (inhabiting  the  country  which 
has  been  since  known  as  Lithuania),  all  of  whom  at  the 
time  of  Herodotus  passed  under  the  vague  generic 
name  of  Scythians.     By  this  intercourse  which  would 
naturally  pass  up  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  espe- 
cially the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  and  would  probably 
again  descend  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Goths  were  reached,  and  by  its  means  the 

^  These  limits  are  indicated  bythe  historyof  the  Greek  alphabet  and  the 
con-espondeuce  between  some  of  its  archaic  forms  and  the  Eunic  letters. 


\ 
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Ionian  letter-forms  were  communicated  to  the  Goths,  to  book  i. 
become  in  due  time  the  magical  and  mysterious  Bunes.  ^ 

One  fSswrt  which  lends  great  probability  to  this  theory  Tn^^e  in 
is  that  undoubtedly,  from  very  early  times,  the  amber  fon. 
deposits  of  the  Baltic,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  were  known  to  the  civilised  world ;  and 
thus  the  presence  of  the  trader  frx)m  the  South  among 
the  settlements  of  the  Guttones  or  Goths  is  naturally 
accounted  for.  Probably  also  there  was  for  centuries 
before  the  Christian  Era  a  trade  in  sables,  ermines,  and 
other  furs,  which  were  a  necessity  in  the  wintry  North 
and  a  luxury  of  kings  and  nobles  in  the  wealthier 
South.  In  exchange  for  amber  and  fur,  the  traders 
brought  probably  not  only  golden  staters  and  silver 
drachmas,  but  also  bronze  frgm  Armenia  with  pearls, 
spices,  rich  mantles  suited  to  the  barbaric  taste  of  the 
Gothic  chieftains.  As  has  been  said,  this  commerce 
was  most  likely  carried  on  for  many  centuries.  Sabres 
of  Assyrian  type  have  been  found  in  Sweden,  and  we 
may  hence  infer  that  there  was  a  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Baltic,  perhaps  1 300  years 
before  Christ  ^ 

This  stream  of  trade  may  have  had  its  ebbings  as  Migration 
well  as  its  flo wings.     Some  indications  seem  to  suggest  by  this 
tljat  the  traders  of  the  Euxine  were  less  adventurous  ^  tht"'" 
and  *Scythia*  less  under  the  influence  of  Southern    """®' 

^  I  take  these  &cts  from  a  note  in  Professor  Stephens'  Old- 
Northern  Runic  Monuments  (vol.  iii.  p.  267).  He  also  quotes  from 
the  orientalist,  M.  Oppert,  an  Assyrian  inscription,  'whose  date  is  the 
tenth  century  b.  C,  which  proves  that  at  that  early  period  Asiatic 
caravans  traversed  what  is  now  European  Russia,  following  the 
rivers,  to  procure  yellow  amber  from  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  The 
merchants  of  the  Asiatic  king  said  that  they  collected  this  substance 
in  these  seas  when  the  Little  Bear  was  in  the  Zenith.' 
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BOOKL  civilisation  at  the  Christian  Era  than  six  centuries 

Ch  !• 

— 1-1-  before  it.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  route  which  had  thus  been  opened  was 
never  entirely  closed ;  and  when  the  most  Eastern 
German  tribes  began  to  feel  that  pressure  of  popu- 
lation which  had  sent  Ariovistus  into  Gaul  and  had 
dashed  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  against  the  legions  of 
Marius,  it  was  natural  that  they  should,  by  that  route 
along  which  the  traders  had  so  long  travelled,  pour 
forth  to  seek  for  themselves  new  homes  by  the  great 
sea  into  which  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  flowed. 
dj[te*fUui  ^^^^  migration  to  the  Euxine  was  probably  made 
migration,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  second  centurv  of  our 

cir.i70A.D.  °  "^ 

Era :  for  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  that  century,  mentions  the  'Guthones' 
as  still  dwelling  by  the  Vistula  and  near  the  Venedae  ^ 
It  was  most  likely  part  of  that  great  Southward  move- 
FirstMar-  ment  of  the  German  tribes  which  caused  the  Marco- 

comannic 

War,  167-  manni  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  which  wore  out  the 
Second      energies    of  the    noble    philosopher- emperor    Marcus 
iiicWar,     Aurelius  in  arduous,  hardly-contested  battles  against 
'^  "'  °*    these  barbarians.    The  memory  of  the  migration  doubt- 
less lingered  long  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  it  was, 
as  Jordanes  himself  says,  from  their  old  folk-songs, 
that  the  following  account  of  it  was  derived. 
The  migra-      *  In  the  rcigu  of  the  fifth  King  after  Berig,  Filimer, 
Engine  ai  ^^^  of  Gudariges,  the  people  had  so  greatly  increased 

I  .n.i,.tli_ii_l 

b^r.      ^^  numbers  that  they  all  agreed  in  the  conclusion  that 
danes.       ^^  army  of  the  Goths  should  move  forward  with  their 

^  Lib.  m.  Cap.  5*  §  ^9>  K-arc^fi  dc  r^v  ^apfiaTtcuf  tBvi)  fuyitrTa  o?  rt 

Ovtv€iai    nap*    oKov    top   Ovcycdc«roy   k^ttop   [the    Baltic] §    20, 

*EXaTTova  dc   t0vi)  P€fi«Tai  ttjv  lapyjorlav  irapa  flip  top  OvuttoCXclp  myrofi^ 
vno  Tovs  Ovtptdas  FvOapfs, 
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families  in  quest  of  more  fitting  abodes.     Thus  they  booki. 

came  to  those  regions  of  Scythia  which  in  their  tongue '—^ 

are  called  Oium  ^  whose  great  fertility  pleased  them 
much.  But  there  was  a  bridge  there  by  which  the 
army  essayed  to  cross  a  river,  and  when  half  of  the 
army  had  passed,  that  bridge  fell  down  in  irreparable 
ruin,  nor  could  any  one  either  go  forward  or  return. 
For  that  place  is  said  to  be  girt  round  with  a  whirlpool, 
shut  in  with  quivering  morasses,  and  thus  by  her 
confusion  of  the  two  elements,  land  and  water.  Nature 
has  rendered  it  inaccessible.  But  in  truth,  even  to  this 
day,  if  you  may  trust  the  evidence  of  passers-by, 
though  they  go  not  nigh  the  place,  the  far-off  voices 
of  cattle  may  be  heard  and  traces  of  men  may  be 
discerned. 

*  That  part  of  the  Goths  therefore  which  under  the 
leadership  of  Filimer  crossed  the  river  and  reached  the 
lands  of  Oium,  obtained  the  longed-for  soil.  Then 
without  delay  they  came  to  the  nation  of  the  Spali  ^, 
with  whom  they  engaged  in  battle  and  therein  gained 
the  victory.     Thence  they  came  forth  as  conquerors, 

^  Miillenboff  (quoted  by  Mommseii)  says  that  TJlfilas  would  have 
wiitten  this  word  aujom,  dative  plural  of  au,  a  well-known  Teutonic 
root,  signifying  a  watered  meadow.  He  thinks  that  the  regions  of 
Oium  were  probably  in  Volhynia  among  the  affluents  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  ever  memorable  passage  of  the  Heresina  (1812),  which  is  recalled 
to  us  by  this  story  of  Jordanes,  occurred  in  a  district  which  lies  some- 
what north  of  the  Gothic  line  of  march. 

'  '  Ad  gentem  Spalorum  adveniuut.'  Pliny  mentions  the  Spalaei 
as  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  (Hist.  Nat.  vi.  7),  but  these  seem 
to  be  too  far  east  for  the  Gothic  line  of  march  (see  Mommsen's  Index 
to  Jordanes,  p.  164).  Zeuss  (Die  Deutschen,  p.  67  note)  thinks  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  a  Sclavonic  word  Spol,  signifying  com- 
panionship or  partnership.  Thus  Spali  or  Spoli  would  be  not  dis- 
similar in  meaning  to  the  German  Ala-mauni. 
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BOOKL  and  hastened  to  the  furthest  part  of  S(^thia  "which 

— ll— borders  on  the  Pontic  Sea.     And  so  in  then:  ancient 

songs  it  is  set  forth  almost  in  historic  fashion  ^.' 

Even  from  the  brief  note-book  of  Jordanes  we  can 
see  what  a  fateful  moment  was  that  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Gothic  nation,  when,  travel-worn  and  battle-weaiy, 
the  heads  of  the  long  column  halted,  beholding  the 
monotonous  horizon  broken  by  a  bit  of  deeper  blue. 
We  can  imagine  the  joyful  cry  *  Marei ! '  (Sea)  passing 
from  waggon  to  waggon,  and  the  women  and  children 
clambering  down  out  of  their  dark  recesses  to  see  that 
little  streak  of  sapphire  which  told  them  that  their 
wanderings  were  drawing  4iear  to  a  dose.  It  was  true. 
The  journeyers  from  the  Baltic  had  reached  the  Euxine, 
the  same  sea  which,  centuries  before,  the  ten  thousand 
returning  Greeks  had  hailed  with  the  glad  cry,  *  Thar 
latta,  Thalatta ! '  Well  might  the  Gothic  minstrels 
in  the  palaces  of  Toulouse  and  Bavenna  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  the  rapture  of  their  forefathers  at  that 
first  sight  of  the  Southern  Sea. 
The  Oothi  The  Settlement  of  so  large  a  nation  as  the  Goths  (for 
placed  a  large  nation  they  must  still  have  been,  notwithstanding 
tribes.  all  their  losses  on  the  journey),  cannot  have  been  effected 
without  the  forcible  displacement  of  tribes  already  in 
possession  of  the  territory  to  which  they  migrated.  No 
details  of  these  wars  of  conquest  have  come  down  to  us ; 
but,  from  what  we  know  of  the  map  of  Scythia  in  the 

^  Here  Jordanes  adds  'qnod  et  Ablavius  descriptor  (Jothomm 
gentis  egregius  yerissimi  adt^statur  historii.'  I  do  uot  think  it  wortli 
while  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  numerous  conjectures  as  to  this 
'  Ablavius,*  whose  name,  as  Mommsen  points  out,  was  doubtless  really 
Ablabius.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  probably  a  Qreek  or 
Roman,  who  (perhaps  in  the  fifth  century)  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Goths,  which  was  used  by  CasBiodorus  and  Jordanes. 
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third  century,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Boxolaui,  book  l 

the  Bastamae,  and  perhaps  the  Jazyges,  had  to  make  *— 

room  for  the  Gothic  invaders,  after  whose  advent  their 
names  either  disappear  altogether  or  at  least  occupy 
a  much  less  prominent  position  thsm  before.  The 
names  of  these  tribes  of  barbarians  probably  convey 
little  information  to  the  reader's  mind ;  but  when  we 
observe  that  they  were  probably  of  Sclavonic  extraction, 
while  the  Goths  were  pure  Teutons,  we  see  that  we 
have  here  an  act  in  that  great  drama  in  which  Bussia 
and  Germany  are  at  this  day  protagonists.  Generally 
the  Sclav  has  roUed  westwards  over  the  lands  of  the 
Teuton.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which 
the  Eastward  movement  of  the  Teuton  has  ousted  the 
Sdav. 

Thus  then  were  the  Goths  by  the  beginning  of  the  J^"^ 
third  century  after  Christ  seated  upon  the  Northern  08trw>tiii 
shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.     They  appear  to  have  soon  goths. 
become   differentiated    into   two  great   tribes,   named 
from  their  relative  positions  to  the  East  and  the  West, 
Ostrogoths  and  Visigotlis.     It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
throughout  their  varied  career  of  conquest  and  sub- 
jugation, from  the  third  century  to  the  sixth,  these 
relative  positions  continued  unaltered.    The  two  tribes, 
which  were  perhaps  at  first  severed  only  by  a  single 
river,  the  Dniester  or  the  Pruth,  had  for  a  time  the 
whole  breadth  of  Europe  between  them,  but  still  the 
Visigoth  was  in  the  West,  while  reigning  at  Toulouse, 
and  the  Ostrogoth  in  the  East,  while  serving  in  Hun-  Royal 
gary.    If  we  may  trust  Jordanes,  each  tribe  had  already  Baithi  and 
its  royal  house,  supposed  to  be  sprung  from  the  seed 
of  gods,  to  which  it  owed  allegiance:    the  Visigoths 
serving  the  Balthi,  and  the  Ostrogoths  *  the  illustrious 
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BOOK  I.  Amals^'     Modem  criticism  has  thrown   some   doubt 

Ch  1 

^-^  upon  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  statement :  in  fact,  we 

discover  from  the  pages  of  Jordanes  himself  that  Amals 
did  not  always  reign  over  the  Eastern  tribe,  nor  kings 
of  any  race  uninterruptedly  over  the  Western.  But, 
remembering  the  statement  of  Tacitus  as  to  the  strin- 
gent character  of  the  kingship  of  the  Gothones,  and 
knowing  that  as  a  rule  the  prosperity  of  the  German 
nations  waxed  and  waned  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  the  institution  of  royalty  among  them,  we  may  safely 
conjecture  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
centuries  which  followed  the  migration  to  the  Euxine, 
the  Goths  were  under  the  dominion  of  kings  whose 
daring  leadership  they  followed  in  the  adventurous 
raids  of  which  we  have  next  to  trace  the  history. 
The  GotWc  For  the  two  kindred  peoples  which  were  thus  settled 
wards  the  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  Scythian  rivers  and  by 
Em"i^.  the  misty  shores  of  the  Cimmerian  Sea  knew  that  they 
were  now  within  easy  reach  of  some  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world.  Along  the  Southern  coast  of 
that  Euxine,  the  Northern  coast  of  which  was  theirs, 
were  scattered  the  wealthy  cities  of  Bithynia,  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  Pontus,  from  Heraclea  to  Trebizond.  Through 
the  narrow  stream  of  the  Bosphorus  (not  yet  guarded 
and  made  illustrious  by  the  New  Rome,  Constantinople) 
lay  the  way  to  the  famous  old-world  cities  of  Greece 
and  the  temple-crowned  islands  of  the  Aegean.   Further 

'  ^Tertia  vero  sede  super  mare  Ponticum  jam  bumaDiores  et,  ut 
superius  diximus,  prudentiores  effecti,  divisi  per  familias  popuU, 
Yesegothae  familiac  Balthorum,  Ostrogothae  praeclaris  Amalis  servie- 
bant '  (Cap.  V).  The  '  tertia  sede '  alludes  to  certain  migrations  into 
and  out  of  Dacia,  which  Jordanes  (or  Cassiodorus)  was  obliged  to 
invent  in  order  to  suit  his  Ootho-Oetic  theory,  of  which  more  will  bo 
said  hereafter. 
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North,  on  the  right  (that  is  the  West)  of  the  dwellings  book  i. 

of  the  Visigoths  rose  the  long  curving  line  of  the  Car- L 

pathian  mountains.  Few  were  the  passes  which  led 
between  these  broad  beech-covered  highlands;  but  it 
was  well  known  to  the  Visigothic  dwellers  by  the  Pruth  DmU. 
and  the  Moldava  that  those  passes  led  into  a  Eoman  land 
where  gold  mines  ^  and  salt  mines  were  worked  by  chained 
slave-gangs,  where  great  breadths  of  comland  filled  the 
valleys,  and  where  stately  cities  like  Apukim  and  Sar- 
mizegetusa  rose  by  the  banks  of  the  Maros  or  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Carpathians.  This  land  was  the 
province  of  Dacia,  added  to  the  Roman  Empire  by 
Trajan,  and  still  forming  a  part  of  that  Empire,  not- 
withstanding  the  over-cautious  policy  of  Hadrian,  who 
dismantled  the  stone  bridge  which  his  great  predecessor 
had  thrown  across  the  Danube,  and  who  seems  to  have 
at  one  time  dallied  with  the  thought  of  abandoning  so 
precarious  an  outpost  of  the  Empire. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  extent  of  the  Extent  of 
Dadan  province  ^,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  now, 
at  any  rate,  it  comprised  only  Transylvania  and   the 
Western  half  of  Hungary,  with  so  much  of  Lesser  (or 
Western)  Wallachia  as  was  necessary  to  connect  it  with 

^  See  in  the  third  volume  of  Corpus  iDscriptionum  Latinarum 
(edited  by  Mommseu),  pp.  924-960,  the  extremely  interesting  series 
of  legal  instruments  inscribed  on  waxen  tablets,  which  were  discovered 
in  the  gold  mines  of  Verespatak  in  Transylvania.  The  tradition  is 
that  some  of  these  tablets  were  found  in  a  vault  filled  with  a  foul  and 
deatlilike  odour,  in  which  was  the  form  of  an  old  man  with  long  white 
heard,  who  crumbled  into  dust  at  the  opening  of  the  vault  (p.  921). 
The  tablets  all  belong  to  the  period  1 31-167  a.d. 

'  See  on  this  point  a  note  contributed  by  me  to  the  Enprlish 
Historical  Eeview  (vol.  ii.  pp.  100-103).  I  follow  M.  de  la  Berge 
(author  of  an  Essai  sur  le  H^gne  de  Trajan)  in  greatly  restricting 
the  limits  even  of  Trajan's  Dacia. 
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BOOK  I.  the  Boman  base  of  operations  in  Moesia  on  the  Southern 

Ch  1 

— 1-^  bank  of  the  Danube.    Any  one  who  looks  at  the  map 

and  sees  how  Dacia,  thus  defined,  is  folded  away  in  the 

embrace  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  will  understand 

why^  long  after  the  barbarians  on  the  Lower  Danube 

had  begun  to  move  uneasily  upon  the  frontier,  the 

Dacian  outpost  still  preserved  its  fealty  to  Rome. 

Pence  be-       For  ouo  or  two  generations  the  migrated  Goths  may 

Goths  ana  probably  have  lemained  in  some  sort   of  peace  and 

i8o(?)-     friendship  with  the  Roman  Empire  ^     The  wars  with 

^  the  nations  whom  they  found  settled  before  them  in 

Southern  Russia  had  for  a  time  exhausted  their  eneigies, 

and  as  Rome  was  willing  to  pay  to  them  (as  also  to 

others  of  her  barbarian  neighbours)  subsidies  which  she 

called  stipendia,  and  which  she  treated  as  pay,  but  the 

receiver  might  easily  come  to  look  upon  as  tribute,  the 

Goths  on  their  part  were  willing  to  remain  quiet,  while 

nursing  the  hope  of  an  opportunity  for  proving  their 

prowess  in  the  rich  lands  beyond  the  River  and  the  Sea. 

TheScy-        That  Opportunity  came  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  the 

341-270.  '  third  century ;  but  the  great  *  Scythian  war,'  as  it  was 

called,  which  lasted   for  a  generation  and  filled  the 

middle  years  of  that  century  vnth  bloodshed,  seems  to 

have  been  begim,  not  by  the  Goths  themselves,. but  by 

Pefcrni      a  rival  nation.     The  Carpi,  a  proud  and  fierce  people, 

Exoerptp.  whoso  dwellings  bordered  on  the  Gothic  settlementi 

chafing  at  the  thought  that  the  Goths  received  yearly 

^  It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  the  map  known  as  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  which  (except  for  some  sabsequent  additions)  probaUy 
assumed  its  present  shape  under  the  Emperors  of  the  house  of  Seyems 
(a.  d.  193-235),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Goths.  This  is  an  argu- 
ment for  bringing  down  their  actual  invasion  of  the  Empire  to  as  late 
a  period  as  possible. 
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stipendia  from  the  Empire,  while  they  received  none,  booki. 

sent  ambassadors  to  Tullius  Menophilus,  governor  of ; — 

Lower  Moesia  under  Gordian  III\  to  complain  of  this  of  the  carpi 
inequality  and  to  demand   its  removal.     Menophilus  Qo?emor 
treated  the  ambassadors  with  studied  insolence.     He       ^^^"^ 


oir. 


kept  them  waiting  for  days,  while  he  inspected  the  *38-a4a 
mancBuvres  of  his  troops.     When  he  at  length  conde- 
scended  to  receive  them   he  was  seated  on  a  lofty 
tribunal,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  tallest  soldiers  of 
his  l^ons.     To  show  the  ambassadors  in  how  little 
accoant  he  held  them,  he  continually  broke  in  upon 
their  discourse  to  converse  with  his  staff  on  subjects 
foreign  to  their  mission,  thus  making  them  feel  how 
infinitely  unimportant  in  his  eyes  were  the  affairs  of 
the  Carpi.     Thus  checked  and  humbled,  the  ambas- 
sadors could  only  stammer  out  a  feeble  remonstrance, 
'Why  do  the  Goths  receive  such  large  moneys  from 
the  Emperor,  and  we  nothing  ?  *     *  The  Emperor,*  said 
Menophilus,  *is  lord  of  great  wealth,  and  graciously 
bestows  it  upon  the  needy.'     *  But  we  too  are  in  need 
of  his  liberality,  and  we  are   much   better  than  the 
Goths.'     *  Come   again,'  said   the   governor,   *  in   four 
months,  and  I  will  give  you  the  Emperor's  answer/ 
At  the  end  of  four  months  they  came,  and  were  put  off 
for  three  months  more.     When  they  again  appeared, 
Menophilus  said,  *The  Emperor  will  give  you  not  a 
denarius  as  a  matter  of  bargain,  but  if  you  will  go 
to  him,  fall  prostrate  before  his  throne,  and  humbly 
beg  him  for  a  gift,  he  may  perchance  comply  with  your 
request.'     Sore  at  heart,  but  humbled  and  overawed, 

*  Mommsen  (History  of  the  Provinces,  i.  239,  note  2,  Eng.  transl.) 
says,  'Tlie  administration  of  Tullius  Menophilus  is  fixed  by  coins 
certainly  to  the  time  of  Gordian,  and  with  probability  to  238-240.' 
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BOOK  I.  the  ambassadors   left  the    presence   of  the    haughty 

LL-  governor.     They  did  not  venture  to  the  distant  court 

of  the  dreaded  Emperor,  and  for  the  three  years  that 

Menophilus  administered   the   province  they  did  not 

dare  to  break  out  into  insurrection. 

The  Qurpi       At  the  end  of  that  time  it  seems  that  the  Carpi  took 

Empire,     up  arms,  pourcd  across  the  Danube  into  Moesia  and 

^  *  destroyed  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Histros  (or  Istros) 

at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  ^     We  hear  nothing 

more  of  this  invasion  of  the  Carpi,  but  soon  the  Goths 

too  began  to  move.     By  this  time  the  confusion  in  the 

afiairs  of  the  Empire  under  the   men  whom  I  have 

styled  the  Barrack  Emperors,  had  become  indescribable. 

Civil  war,  pestilence,  bankruptcy,  were   all   brooding 

over  the  doomed  land.     The  soldiers  had  forgotten  how 

to  fight,  the  rulers  how  to  govern.     It  seemed  as  if  the 

efiete  and  unwieldy  Empire  would  break  down  under 

its  own   weight    almost   before   the  barbarians   were 

ready  to  enter  into  the  vacant  inheritance. 

PhUip,  One  of  the  worst  of  these  Barrack  Emperors  was 

Emperor,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

244-349.    Philip  the  Arabian.     He  availed  himself  of  his  posi- 
tion as  Praetorian  Prefect  to  starve  the  soldiers  whom 

'  Julius  Capitolinus  in  his  life  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus  (xyL),  who 
reigned  for  a  few  months  of  238,  says,  'Sub  his  pugnatum  a  Carpis  contra 
Moesos  fuit  et  Scyifiici  heUi  princijnum  et  Histriae  excidium  eo  tem- 
pore, ut  autem  Dexippus  dicit,  Histricae  civitatis/  The  above-quoted 
fragment  of  Petrus  Patricius  seems  to  compel  us  to  bring  the  actual 
outbreak  of  war  with  the  Carpi  a  few  years  further  down  than  the 
date  assigned  by  Capitolinus.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  probably  alludes 
to  this  destruction  of  Histros,  when  he  calls  it  '  Histros,  quondam 
potentissima  civltas '  (zxii.  8.  43).  It  is  clear  that  Histria  and 
Histrica  Civitas  of  the  above  quotation,  the  Histros  of  Ammianus,  the 
Historius  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  the  Histriopolis  of  the 
Tabula  Peutingeriana  are  all  different  names  of  the  same  city,  which 
was  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Tomi. 
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the  young  Emperor  Gordian  was  leading  upon  an  expe-  book  i. 

dition  against  Persia,  and  then  used  the  mutiny  thus ^- 

occasioned  as  a  weapon  for  his  master  s  destruction  and 
a  lever  for  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  Having 
gained  the  purple  by  treachery  and  deceit,  he  stained  it 
by  cowardice  and  crime.  Soon  after  his  accession  the 
Groths  began  to  complain  that  their  annual  stijpendia  ^ 
were  being  withheld  from  them,  an  omission  which  was 
probably  due^  not  so  much  to  any  deliberate  change  of 
policy,  as  to  the  utter  disorganisation  into  which  the 
finances  of  the  administration  of  the  Empire  had  fiJlen 
under  the  indolent  Arabian  who  bore  the  title  of 
Augustus.  This  default  turned  them  at  once  from 
fiiends  and  foederati  of  the  Empire  into  enemies  and 
invadera 

Under  their  king  Ostrogotha  (whose  name  perhaps  ctotwo  in- 
indicates  that  the  Ostrogothic  half  of  the  nation  took  the  Empire 

.    .  under 

the  lead  in  this  expedition)  they  crossed  the  Danube,  Ostrogotha. 
and  devastated  Moesia  and  Thrace.  Decius  the  Senator, 
a  man  of  stem  and  austere  character,  was  sent  by  Philip 
to  repel  the  invasion.  He  fought  unsuccessfully,  and 
indignant  at  the  slackness  of  his  troops,  to  whose 
neglect  he  attributed  the  Gothic  passage  of  the  Danube, 
he  dismissed  large  numbers  of  them  from  the  army  as 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  soldiers.  The  disbanded 
legionaries  sought  the  Gothic  camp,  and  Ostrogotha, 
who  had  ])robably  retired  across  the  Danube  at  the  end 
of  his  first  campaign,  formed  a  new  and  more  powerful 

'  (Itithi.  ut  adsolet,  subtracta  sibi  stipeiidia  sua  aegre  ferentes,  de 
aifilcls  ifVecti  sunt  iniroici.  Nam  quamvis  remoti  sub  regibus  viverent 
i^uitJ.  reipublicae  tamen  Eomanae  foederati  eraiit  et  aouua  munera 
iK'rcipioliaiit '  (Jordanes,  De  Rebus  Geticis,  xvi).  This  sentence  ad- 
mirably expresses  the  relations  of  the  barbarian  tribes  to  the  Empire, 
both  as  friends  and  foes. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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BOOK  L  army,  consisting  of  30,000  Goths,  of  the  Imperial  de- 

'-^  sorters,  of  3000  Carpi,  of  Vandals  S  and  Taifali,  and 

Peucini  from  the  pine-covered  island  of  Penc^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  To  the  second  campaign  Ostro- 
gotha  did  not  go  forth  himself,  but  sent  in  his  stead 
two  able  captains,  by  name  Argaith  ^  and  Guntheric. 
Again  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  again  they 
ravaged  Moesia,  but,  as  if  this  time  not  mere  booty 
Unrooceai- but  conquest  was  their  object,  they  laid  formal  siege 
Mwdan-  to  Marcianopfe,  the  great  city  built  by  Trajan  on  the 
Northern  slope  of  the  Balkans,  named  by  him  after 
his  sister  Marciana,  and  now  represented  by  the  im- 
portant city  of  Schumla*.  But  the  fierce,  irregular 
onset  of  the  barbarians  was  ill  adapted  for  the  slow, 
patient,  scientific  work  of  taking  a  Boman  city.  In 
their  failure  to  capture  Marcianople  we  have  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  unsuccessful  sieges  which  we  shall 
meet  with  in  the  history  of  the  next  three  centuries^ 
and  which  culminated  in  the  great  failure  of  the  Ostro- 
goths to  re-capture  Bome  from  Belisarius.  On  this 
occasion  the  Goths  received  a  large  sum  of  money  firom 
the  inhabitants  of  the  untaken  city,  and  returned  to 
their  own  land. 
War  be.         For  somo  time  the  further  inroads  of  the  Goths  were 

tween  the 

Gothaand  delayed  by  a  quarrel  with  the  kindred  tribe  of  the 
Gepidaq,   the   *  Torpids '   of  the   primaeval  migration 

^  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the '  Astringi  nonnulli,'  wbo 
are  here  mentioned  by  Jordanes,  are  Yandala  of  the  ABdingian 
branch. 

'  Probably  Argaith  is  the  same  person  to  whom  Julius  Capitolinm 
refers  in  his  life  of  Oordian,  iii.  (Historia  Augusta,  xzxi) :  '  Argnntk 
Scytharum  rex  finitisnorum  regna  vastabat.' 

'  The  site  of  Marcianople  appears  to  be  not  actually  at  Schuml% 
but  at  Pravadi,  a  few  miles  from  it 
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from  Scandinavia.  This  tribe,  still  lagging  in  the  book  i. 
race,  had  not  reached  the  shores  of  the  Euxine^  and  — -1^ 
were  apparently  stationed  by  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Vistula,  perhaps  in  the  region  which  we  now  call 
Gallicia^.  Filled  with  envy  at  the  successes  of  the 
Goths,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  narrow  boundaries, 
they  first  made  a  furious,  successful,  and  almost  exter- 
minating raid  upon  their  neighbours^  the  Burgundians, 
and  then  their  king  Fastida  sent  to  Ostrogotha,  saying, 
\  am  hemmed  in  with  mountains  and  choked  with 
forests ;  give  me  land  or  meet  me  in  battle/  *  Deeply,' 
said  Ostrogotha,  'as  I  should  regret  that  tribes  so 
nearly  allied  as  you  and  we,  should  meet  in  impious 
and  fratricidal  strife,  yet  land  I  neither  can  nor  will 
give  you.'  They  joined  battle  *  at  the  town  of  Galtis, 
past  which  flows  the  river  Auha*; '  the  Gepidae  were 
thoroughly  beaten,  and  Fastida  fled  humiliated  to  his 
home.  So  many  fell  in  the  battle  that,  as  Jordanes 
hints  with  a  grim  smile,  *  they  no  longer  found  their 
land  too  strait  for  them  •/ 

After  this  episode  the  Goths  returned  to  their  more 

'  '  Hi  ergo  Gepidae  tacti  inyidia  dum  Spesis  provincii  comroanerent 
in  insulam  Yisclae  amnis  vadibus  (sic)  circuiiiactam,  quam  patrio 
eermoDe  dicebaDt  Gepedoios.  Nunc  earn,  ut  fertur,  insulam  gens 
Ymdaria  incolit,  ipsis  ad  meliores  terras  meantibus '  (Jord.  De  Eeb. 
Get.  xvii).  I  have  not  met  with  any  explanation  which  throws  much 
light  on  *  8pesiB  provincia  *  or  *  gens  Vividaria/  Gepedoios  no  doubt 
means  the  Gepid  Meadows,  and  resembles  the  Oium  of  Cap.  iv.  (see 
p.  41). 

'  Mommsen  suggests  for  Galtis,  the  Transylvanian  Gait  (?)  on  the 
Aluta,  Schafarik  (quoted  by  Hunfalfvy,  Ethoographie  von  Ungarn, 
p.  391)  makes  the  Waag  the  equivalent  of  '  fluvius  Aulia,'  and  puts 
the  battle  in  the  North-West  of  Hungaiy.  But  it  is  lost  labour 
trying  to  make  sense  of  the  geograpny  of  Jordanes. 

*  *  Crescent!  populo  dum  terras  coepit  addere,  incolas  patrios  red- 
didit rariores '  (De  Rebus  Geticis,  cap.  xvii). 
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BOOK  I.  important  business,  the  war  with  Borne.     Cniva  was 

— '—^  now   their   King,   and    Decius,  the  general    in   the 

D«cr^     previous  campaign,  was  Emperor  of  Rome.    This  man 

24^251.  jg  unfavourably  known  to  us  in  ecclesiastici^l  histoiy 

as  having  set  on  foot  one  of  the  fiercest  persecutions  of 

the  Christians,  that  namely  to  which  the  illustriooB 

Cyprian  fell  a  victim.    Yet  Decius  was  no  mere  tyrant 

and  voluptuary,  persecuting  and  torturmg  for  the  Bake 

of  a  new  sensation.     He  had  in  him  something  of  the 

heroic  spirit  of  his  great  namesakes,  the  Decii  of  the 

Samnite  wars.    He  waa  wiUing.  even  as  they  had  been, 

to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  glory  of  Rome,  to  which  the 

Goths  without  and  the  Christians  within  were,  in  his 

eyes,  equally  hostile ;  and  his  calm  readiness  to  accept 

death  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  showed  that  he 

shared  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs  whose  blood  he 

blindly  shed. 

invMion  of     King  Cniva,  with  70,0x^0  of  his  subjects,  crossed  the 

by  Cniva.   Danube  at  the  place  (about  thirty-four  miles  above 

2AQ, 

Rustchuk)  which  is  still  called  Novo-grad,  and  was 
then  known  as  Novae.  In  his  first  campaign  he 
fought  with  varying  fortune  against  Gallus,  the  duke 
of  Moesia,  and  Decius  ^  the  young  Caesar,  whose  fathtf 
the  Emperor  appears  to  have  remained  at  Rome  during 
250  (?)  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Nicopolis  ^  was  besieged  by 
the  Goths,  but  of  course  not  taken.  Still  Cniva  moved 
southwards,  first  lurking  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Balkans, 
and  afterwards  crossing  that  range  and  appearing  before 
Philippopolis,  now  the  capital  of  '  Eastern  Roumelia^' 
then   an  important  city  at  the  intersection  of  the 

^  Otherwise  called  Etruscus. 

*  According  to  Jordanes  this  was  Nicopolis  on  the  river  latros, 
now  Nikup. 
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highways  in  the  Thracian  plain.     Hither  vast  numbers  book  i. 


250- 


of  panic-stricken  proviDcials  had  flocked  for  refuge,  and 
the  Eroman  generals  were  naturally  anxious  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  young  Decius  led  his  legions  over  the 
rugged  passes  of  the  Balkans  (a  serious  barrier  to  the 
passage  of  troops,  as  the  Russian  generals  found  in  the 
campaign  of  1877):  and  having  surmounted  these  he 
gave  his  men  and  horses  a  few  days'  rest  in  the  city  of 
Beroa  ^.  Here  Cniva  with  his  Goths  fell  upon  him  like 
a  thunderbolt  ^,  inflicted  terrible  slaughter  on  the  sur- 
prised Roman  soldiers,  and  forced  Decius  to  flee  with 
a  few  followers  to  Novae,  where  Gallus  with  a  large 
and  still  unshaken  host  was  guarding  the  Danubian 
frontier  of  Moesia. 

After  this  battle  the  disheartened  defenders  of  capture  ..f 
Philippopolis  soon  surrendered  it  to  the  barbarians*  poiin. 
Vast  quantities  of  treasure  were  taken,  icx),cxk)  of  the 
citizens  and  refugees  (so  said  the  annalists*)  were 
massacred  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  what 
might  have  been  yet  more  disastrous  for  the  Empire, 
Priscus,  governor  of  Macedonia  *  and  brother  of  the  late 
Emperor  Philip,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  per- 
suaded to  assume  the  Imperial  purple,  or  persuaded  the 
Goths  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  declare  himself  a  rival 
Augustus  to  Decius.     Thus  early  in  their  career  were 

*  Evidently  the  Beroa  of  the  Antonine  Itinerarj',  87  miles  North- 
West  of  Hadrianople  (identified  in  Smith's  Atlas  with  Eski  Saara). 
Tillemont  confuses  it  with  the  Macedonian  Berea  of  Acts  xvii.  10. 

*  *  Cniva  cum  Gothis  in  modum  fulminis  ruit/ 

*  *  Post  clades  acceptas  inlatas  multas  et  eaevas  excisa  est 
Philippopolis,  centum  hominum  millibus — nisifingunt  annales  —  intra 
moenia  jugulatis '  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxxi.  5,  17). 

*  *  L.  Prisco  qui  Macedonas  Praesidatu  regebat '  (Aurelius  Victor  de 
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BOOK  I.  the  Goths  resortmg  to  the  expedient  of  creating  an 
— '—-  Anti-Emperor  \ 

Dedut  the     ^he  proclamation  of  Priscus  and  the  tidings  of  the 
Emperor    Q-Qthi^  successes  drew  the  Emperor  Decius  to  the  scene 

appean  on  ^ 

the  wene.  ^f  action.  He  probably  left  Rome  at  the  end  of  the 
year  2  50  or  the  beginning  of  2  5 1  ;  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  seems  to  have  abated  somewhat  on 
his  departure.  Priscus,  who  had  been  declared  a  public 
enemy  by  the  Senate,  was  soon  killed,  and  for  a  time  the 
Gothic  campaign  went  prosperously  for  the  Empire.  In 
the  North,  Gallus,  *  duke  of  the  frontier,'  collected  the 
jordftneB,  troops  from  Novae  and  Oiscus  -  (each  the  dep6t  of  a 
Get.  xviii.  Icgiou)  iuto  a  powerful  army.  In  the  South  the 
Emperor  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  rich  and  still  un- 
violated  province  of  Achaia  by  sending  a  brave  young 
oflBcer  named  Claudius  to  hold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
against  the  invaders,  should  they  turn  their  steps 
southward  ^.     While   the    Bomans   gained   confidence 

^  This  paragraph  and  its  predecessor  (which,  as  will  he  seen, 
considerahly  from  the  corresponding  one  in  the  previoaa  edition) 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  combine  the  conflicting  narratives  of 
Jordanes  (De  Reb.  Get.  xviii)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (loc.  cit.).  I 
follow  Tillemont  in  making  the  young  Decius,  not  his  father,  tbe 
general  in  this  campaign.  Clinton  (Fasti  Romani,  250)  holds  the 
same  view. 

*  At  Novae,  as  we  learn  from  the  Antonine  Itineraiy,  was  statioiied 
the  First  Legion  (Italica):  at  Oiscus  (about  sixty  miles  further  up  the 
Danube)  the  Fifth  Legion  (Macedonica). 

'  We  learn  this  fact  from  the  Augustan  History.  Trebellius  PoUio, 
near  the  end  of  the  life  of  Claudius,  quotes  an  interesting  letter  from 
Decius  to  Messala,  the  Praeses  of  Achaia,  in  which  the  above  commis- 
sion is  stated  to  have  been  given  to  '  Tribuuus  Claudius,  optimus 
juvenis,  fortissimus  miles,  constantissimus  civis,  castris,  Senatni  et 
Reipublicae  necessarius,'  and  Messala  is  directed  to  furnish  him  with 
200  soldiers  from  the  district  of  Dardania,  100  soldiers  clad  in  mail 
(cataphractarli),  160  horsemen,  60  Cretan  bowmen,  and  1000  well- 
armed  recruits. 
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from  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  the  Goths,  to  whom  book  r. 

Ch  1 

even  their  victories  had  been  costly,  and  who  were 


perhaps  demoralised  by  the  sack  of  Philippopolis,  lost  ^^** 
their&  They  found  themselves  hard  pressed  by  Decius, 
and  offered,  we  are  told,  to  relinquish  all  their  captives 
and  all  their  spoil  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  return  in 
peace  to  their  own  land.  Decius  refused  their  request, 
and  ordered  Gallus  and  his  army  to  obstruct  the  line  of 
their  homeward  march,  while  he  himself  pursued  them 
from  behind.  If  we  may  trust  a  Eoman  historian^ 
(which  is  doubtful,  since  a  beaten  army  is  always  ready 
with  the  cry  of  treachery),  Gallus,  already  coveting 
the  Imperial  crown,  opened  negotiations  with  the  bar- 
barians, and  these  by  a  concerted  arrangement  posted 
themselves  near  a  very  deep  swamp,  into  which  by 
a  feigned  flight  they  drew  Decius  and  his  troops.  The  Defeat  and 
Romans,  floundering  in  the  bog,  soon  became  a  dis- Decius. 
orderly  multitude.  Moreover,  at  this  critical  period, 
the  younger  Decius  fell,  pierced  by  a  Gothic  arrow. 
The  troops  offered  their  rough  and  hasty  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  father,  who  answered  with  stoical 
calmness,  *  Let  no  one  be  cast  down :  the  loss  of  one 
soldier  is  no  serious  injury  to  the  State/  He  himself 
soon  after  perished  ^  With  a  vast  multitude  of  his 
officers  and  men,  he  was  sucked  in  by  that  fatal  swamp, 
and  not  even  his  corpse,  nor  those  of  thousands  of  his 
followers,  were  ever  recovered. 

^  ZosimuB,  copied  by  Zonaras. 

'  The  language  both  of  Jordanes  and  Aurelius  Victor,  who  are  our 
most  circumstantial  witnesses  as  to  this  battle,  seems  to  point  to  an  in- 
terval of  some  time  between  the  deaths  of  the  son  and  the  father.  And 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  tlie  account  of  the  battle  given 
by  Zosimus.  Perhaps  there  were  two  engagements  on  the  same  day  and 
at  the  same  place. 
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BOOK  I.       The  date  of  this  disastrous  battle  can  be  fixed  with 

'       considerable  certainty  in  the  last  days  of  the  month  of 

'^''  November,  251  \  The  place  was  (says  Jordanes)  *Ab- 
rittus,  a  city  of  Moesia  ^*  the  site  of  which  has  yet  to 
be  discovered,  but  which  was  probably  somewhere  in 
the  marshy  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dfinube.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Gothic  historian  says 
that  'even  to  his  day  it  was  still  called  Ara  Decii, 
because  there,  before  the  battle,  the  Emperor  had 
miserably  offered  sacrifice  to  his  idols/ 
Import-         The  death  of  a  Roman  Emperor  and  the  loss  of  his 

anoe  of  thid 

event  army  in  battle  with  barbarians  from  out  of  the  Scythian 
wilderness  was  an  event  which  sent  a  shudder  through 
the  whole  Eoman  world,  and  raised  new  and  wild 
hopes  in  all  the  nations  that  swarmed  around  the  long 
circumference  of  the  Empire.  There  were  three  great 
disasters  in  the  course  of  four  centuries  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  rule  of  Rome  over  the  world  might 
not  be  so  eternal  as  the  legends  upon  her  medals  and 
the  verses  of  her  poets  declared  to  be  its  destiny.  The 
A.D.  9.  first  wiis  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions  in  the 
Saltus   Teutoburgiensis ;    the   second   was   this   cata- 

A.D.  J51.  strophe  of  Decius  in  the  marshes  of  the  Dobrudscha; 
the  third  was  the  similar  calamity  which  will  be 
described  in  a  future  chapter,  and  which   befell   the 

A.D.  378.  Emperor  Valens  on  the  plains  of  Hadrianople. 

Rettirn  of       For  the  time  however  the  actual  danger  of  invasion 

the  GothB  ° 

acroes  the  from  the  Goths  was  at  an  end.     These  barbarians  were 
still  bent  on  plunder  rather  than  on  conquest,  and  being 

'  See  tlie  proof  of  this  in  Tillemont,  Uistoire  (lea  Emperenrs, 
iii.  283. 

'  Otherwise  called  Forum  Thembroiiii  or  Terebronii,  but  this  is  also 
unknown. 
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intent  on  returning  to  their  Scythian  homes  with  the  book  i. 

spoil  of  Thrace,  they  condescended  to  fulfil  the  com- !_ 

pact  which  they  had  made — if  indeed  they  had  made  ^^'* 
it — with  Gallus,  late  duke  of  Moesia  and  now  wearer 
of  the  purple  and  lord  of  the  Roman  world.  The  terms  Zonmua, 
of  the  treaty  were  that  they  should  return  to  their  own 
land  with  all  their  booty,  with  the  multitude  of  cap- 
tives, many  of  them  men  of  noble  birth,  whom  they  had 
taken  at  Philippopolis  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror should  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of  money  every 
year.  This  yearly  payment  might  be  treated,  according 
to  the  nationality  of  the  speaker,  as  a  mere  renewal  of 
the  Stij^ndia  of  previous  years  (no  doubt  greatly  in- 
creased in  amount)  or  as  an  actual  tribute  paid  by  the 
Roman  Augustus  to  the  Gothic  king. 

However,  even  this  ignominiously  purchased  peace 
with  the  barbarians  was  of  short  duration.  The  time 
was  one  of  the  darkest  in  all  that  dark  century ;  Em- 
perors were  rising  and  falling  in  rapid  succession 
(Gallus  251,  Aemilian  253,  Valerian  254);  a  ter-  252-267. 
rible  pestilence  which  was  to  last  fifteen  years,  bred  in 
Ethiopia,  had  stalked  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
was  wasting  the  Asiatic  and  Illyrian  provinces,  and  on 
the  Eastern  frontier  the  never-long-slumbering  hostility 
of  the  Persian  king  was  arousing  itself  for  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  exhausted  Empire.  It  was  apparently  Lom  of 
during  these  disasters  that  the  Goths  crossed  the  Car- 
pathians, and  finally  wrested  Dacia  from  her  Roman  about  255. 
rulers,  though  this  important  event,  recorded  by  no 
historian,  can  only  be  inferred  by  us  from  the  sudden 
cessation  of  Roman  inscriptions  and  coins  in  Dacia 
about  this  time  ^ 

*  See  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gesch.  v.  220).  'Wliile  Aemilian  was  cou- 
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BOOK  I.       But  the  chief  feature  of  the  '  Scythiaii  war '  which 

Ch.  1. 

'- —  soon  followed,  and  one  which  brinM  the  Goths  before 

Maritime  .  .  ^ 

expedi-      US  in  a  ncw  capacity,  as  the  forerunners  of  our  own 

358-262.  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  forefathers,  was  its  maritime 

character.     The  Scythians  (under  which  generic  name 

we  have  to  include,  not  the  Goths  only,  but  also  the 

Zommut,    Carpi,  Heruli,  and  other  neighbouring  tribes)  seem  to 

1*  3 

have  pressed  down  to  the  sea-shore  and  compelled  the 
Roman  and  Greek  settlers  in  the  Crimea,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Dnieper  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
to  supply  them  with  ships,  sailors,  and  pilots,  for 
buccaneering  expeditions  against  the  lands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  misty  Euxine,  The  chronology  of 
these  events  is  difficult  and  obscure,  and  it  will  not  be 
desirable  to  attempt  to  discuss  it  here,  but  the  main 
outline  of  the  four  chief  expeditions  may  be  sketched 
as  foUows.  I  shall  use  the  generic  name  *  Scythians,' 
which  I  find  in  our  Greek  authorities,  without  attempt- 
ing in  each  case  to  say  what  was  the  share  taken  in 
them  by  the  Goths,  properly  so  called,  and  what  that 
of  their  allies  ^ 

quenng  Gallus  in  Italy,  and  shortly  afterwards  saccumbing  to  that 
£mperor*s  general,  Valerian  (254),  Dacia,  how  and  through  whom  we 
know  not,  was  lost  to  the  Empire.  (Perhaps  the  invasion  of  the  Mar- 
comanni  mentioned  by  Zosimus,  i.  29,  has  something  to  do  with 
this.)  The  latest  coin  struck  in  the  Province,  and  the  latest  inscrip- 
tion found  there  date  from  the  year  255  :  the  latest  coin  of  the 
neighbouring  Viminacium  in  Upper  Moesia,  from  the  following  year. 
Consequently  in  the  earliest  years  of  Valerian  and  Qallienus  the 
barbarians  possessed  themselves  of  the  Roman  territory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  were  pressing  on  to  the  right  bank  also.' 

^  Zosimus  (i.  29-46),  the  Historia  Augusta  (Life  of  Gallienus)  and 
the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  are  our  chief  authorities  for  these  Scythian 
inroads.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  eaid  about  them  by  Jordanes, 
who  devotes  to  them  only  one  short  chapter  in  his  history  (De  JEleb. 
Get.  xx). 
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The  first  voyage  of  these  new  barbarian  Argonauts  book  i. 
was  made  to  a  city  of  that  same  Colchis  from  which 


Jason  brought  back  Medea  and  the  Gt)lden  Fleece.  ^^^^ 
Pityus  {Saukoum  Kaleh),  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ^^sp) 
Euxine,  once  a  flourishing  Greek  city,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Caucasian  highlanders,  and  rebuilt  by  the 
Bomans,  and  was  now  surrounded  by  a  very  strong 
wall  and  in  the  possession  of  a  splendid  harbour.  The 
Boman  governor,  Successianus,  made  a  spirited  defence, 
and  the  barbarians  after  sustaining  severe  loss  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Upon  this  the  Emperor  Valerian 
promoted  Suecessianus  to  the  high,  the  almost  royal 
dignity  of  Praetorian  Prefect,  and  removed  him  to 
Antioch  that  he  might  assist  him  in  rebuilding  that 
city  (ruined  by  the  Persians)  and  in  preparing  for  a 
fresh  campaign  against  the  Persian  king.  Apparently 
the  loss  of  one  mans  courage  and  skill  was  fatal  to  the 
defenders  of  Pityus :  for  when  the  barbarians,  having 
made  a  feigned  attack  on  another  part  of  the  coast, 
rapidly  returned,  they  took  that  stronghold  without 
diflSculty.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  sailors  ^^^Jraix- 
impressed  into  the  Scythian  service  smoothed  their  way 
to  further  successes.  The  great  city  of  Trapezuntium 
(Trebizond),  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
being  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  and  strongly  gar- 
risoned, might  have  been  expected  to  prove  an  insuper- 
able obstacle.  But  the  Scythians,  who  had  discovered  that 
the  defenders  of  the  city  kept  a  lax  watch,  and  passed 
their  time  in  feasting  and  drunkenneFS,  quietly  collected 
a  quantity  of  wood  which  they  heaped  up  one  night 
against  the  lowest  part  of  the  walls,  and  so  mounted  to 
an  easy  conquest.  The  demoralised  Boman  soldiers 
poured  out  of  the  city  by  the  gate  opposite  to  that  by 
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BOOK  I.  which  the  Scythians  were  entering.  The  barbarians 
— 1-1-  thus  eame  into  possession  of  an  untold  quantity  of  gold 
^^  '  and  captives,  and,  after  sacking  the  temple  and  wrecking 
the  stateliest  of  the  public  buildings,  returned  by  sea  to 
their  own  land. 
Bitbvnia  Their  succcss  stimulated  a  large  neighbouring  tribe 
*°^25^  of  Scythians  to  undertake  a  similar  enterprise.  These, 
however,  dreading  the  uncertainties  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Euxine,  marched  by  land  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  the  little  lake  of  Philea,  about  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Byzantium.  There  they  found  a  large 
population  of  fishermen,  whom  they  compelled  to  render 
them  the  same  service  with  their  boats  which  the  men 
by  the  Sea  of  Azof  had  rendered  to  their  countrymen. 
Guided  by  a  certain  Chrysogonus,  whose  Grecian  name 
suggests  that  he  was  a  deserter  from  the  cause  of 
civilisation,  they  sailed  boldly  through  the  Bosphorus, 
wrested  the  strong  position  of  Chalcedon  at  its  mouth 
from  a  cowardly  Roman  army  far  superior  to  them  in 
numbers,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  at  their 
leisure  Nicomedeia,  Nicaea,  and  other  rich  cities  of 
Bithynia.  The  men  who  had  overcome  so  many  diflfi- 
culties  were,  after  all,  stopped  by  the  Rhyndacus,  an 
apparently  inconsiderable  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  Retracing  their  steps,  therefore,  they 
tranquilly  burned  all  the  Bithynian  cities  which  they 
had  hitherto  only  plundered,  and  piling  their  vast  heaps 
of  spoil  on  waggons  and  on  ships,  they  returned  to 
their  own  land. 
TheBatiiB  The  foregoiug  account  of  this  inroad  of  the 
luB.  barbarians  is   given    to    us    by  Zosimus   the   Greek 

historian.     The  Goth   Jordanes,  whose  historical  per- 
spective  is  not   extremely  accurate,   informs  us  that 
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during  the  expedition  *  thej  also  sacked  Troy  and  book  i. 
Hium,  which  were  inst  befidnning  to  breathe  again  for  — 1-1- 
a  IM,  space  aftei  timt  Z  JL  with  AgamTmnon  V  * 
But  neither  Chalcedon  nor  Troy  seems  to  have  im- 
printed itself  so  deeply  in  the  barbarian  memory  as  a 
certain  town  in  Thrace  named  Anchialus  {Bourghaz), 
built  just  where  the  range  of  the  Balkans  slopes  down 
into  the  Euxine  Sea.  For  at  or  near  to  Anchialus 
'there  were  certain  warm  springs  renowned  above 
all  others  in  the  world  for  their  healing  virtues,  and 
greatly  did  the  Goths  delight  to  wash  therein.'  One 
can  imagine  the  children  of  the  North,  after  the  fatigue 
of  sacking  so  many  towns,  beneath  the  hot  sun  of  Asia 
Minor,  rejoicing  in  the  refreshment  of  these  nature- 
heated  baths.  '  And  having  tarried  there  many  days 
they  thence  returned  home.' 

The  tidings  of  these  ravages  reached  the  Emperor  CaiMnitous 

.  .  .     Peraian 

Valerian  at  Antioch,  where  he  was  still  engaged  in  campaign 

ot*  Valc" 

deliberating  whether    he   should    arrest   the   onward  nan. 
movement  of  the  Persians  by  war  or  diplomacy.    Send- 
ing a  trusted  counsellor,  Felix,  to  repair  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Byzantium,  in  the  hope  of  thus  making  a 
repetition  of  the  Scythian  raids  impossible,  Valerian 
at    length    marched   eastwards    against   the    king   of     260 
Persia.     He  marched  to  his  own  destruction,  to  the 
treachery  of  Macrianus,  to  the  fatal   interview  with 
Sapor,  to  liis  long  and  ignominious  captivity  at  Per-  260-265. 
sepolis.     The  story  which  was  current  fifty  years  later, 
that  the  haughty  Persian  used  the  captive  Emperor  as 
a  horse-block,  putting  his  foot  on  Valerian's  neck  wlien- 

*  '  Vastantes  in  itinere  buo  Trojam  Iliuraque,  quae,  vfx  a  hello  tlh 
Agamemn<yniaco  aliqvantulum  reapirantes,  nirsus  Lostili  mucrone 
deletae  sunt '  (De  Eebus  Geticb,  xx). 
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BOOK  I.  ever  he  mounted  his  steed,  and  remarking  with  a  sneer 
— 1-1—  that  this  was  a  real  triumph,  and  not  like  the  imaginary 
triumphs  which  the  Bomans  painted  on  their  walls, 
may  have  been  the  rhetorical  invention  of  a  later  age  : 
but  it  seems  beyond  question  that  the  aged  Emperor 
was  treated  with  studied  insolence  and  severity,  and 
that  when  he  died,  his  skin,  painted  in  mockery  the 
colour  of  Imperial  purple,  was  preserved,  a  ghastly 
trophy,  in  the  temple  of  Persepolis. 
Bdgnof  His  son  Gallienus,  who  had  been  associated  with 
a6o-a68.  him  in  the  Empire,  and  whose  right  to  rule  was  chal- 
lenged by  usurpers  in  almost  eveiy  province  of  the 
Empire  \  was  a  man  of  excellent  abilities,  but  absolutely 
worthless  character,  a  jpoco-imranfe  on  the  throne  of 
the  world  at  a  time  when  all  the  strength  and  all  the 
eamestness  of  the  greatest  of  the  Caesars  would  hardly 
have  sufficed  for  that  arduous  position.  Gallienus 
accepted  both  his  father's  captivity  and  the  Empire's 
dismemberment  with  flippant  serenity.  *  Egypt,'  said 
one  of  his  ministers,  *  has  revolted/  *  What  of  that  ? 
Cannot  we  dispense  with  Egyptian  flax  \ '  *  Fearful 
earthquakes  have  happened  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Scythians  are  ravaging  all  the  country.*  *  But  cannot 
we  do  without  Lydian  saltpetre?'  When  Gaul  was 
losti  he  gave  a  merry  laugh,  and  said,  *  Do  you  think 
the  Bepublic  will  be  in  danger  if  the  Consul  s  robes 
cannot  be  made  of  the  Gaulish  tartan  \ ' 
Expedition  Two  or  three  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
a6a  OP  263.  captivity  of  Valerian,  a  third  expedition  of  the  Scythians, 
which  must  have  been  partly  maritime,  brought  the 
barbarians  to  another  well-known  spot,  to  the  Ionic  city 
of  Ephesus,  where  they  signalised  their  sojourn  by  the 

»  The  so-called  Thirty  Tyrants. 
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destmction  of  that  magnificent  Temple  of  Diana,  one  book  i. 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  of  whose  hundred  — 1_ 
marble  oolamns,  wreathed  round  by  sculptured  figures    '  ''^' 
in  high  relief,  an  English  explorer '  has  lately  diecovered 
the  pathetically  defaced  ruins. 

Bat  a  holier  shrine  of  art  than  even  Ephesus  was  to  The  bar- 
be  visited  by  the  unwelcome  pilgrimage  of  the  Teutons.  Atheni. 
Four  or  five  years  later  some  warriors  of  the  Herulian 
tribe   (accompanied  possibly  by  some   of  the   Goths 
properly  so  called),  with  a  fleet  which  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  five  hundred  ships — if  they  should   not 
rather  be  called  mere  boats — sailed  again  through  the  Geotgiiu 
Bosphorus,  took  Byzantium,  ravaged  some  of  the  islands  p.  28a  (e<L 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  landing  in  Greece,  wasted  not   *™ ' 
only  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Argos,  but  even  Athens  her- 
self,  with    fire  and  sword.      The  soft  and  cultured 
Athenians,  lately  immersed  in  the  fiiendly  rivalries  of 
their  professors  of  rhetoric,  and  who  had  not  for  cen- 
turies seen  a  spear  thrown  in  anger,  were  terrified  by 
the  apparition  of  these  tall,  gaunt,  skin-clothed  bar- 
barians  under  their  walls*.      They   abandoned   their 
beautiful  city  without  a  struggle,  and  as  many  as  could 
do  so  escaped  to  the  demes,  the  little  villages  scattered 
along  the  heights  of  Hymettus  and  Cithaeron.     It  was 

*  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  (Discoveries  at  Ephesus ;  London,  1877). 

^  Herzberg  grives  us  an  admirable,  if  imaginary,  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  Athens  at  this  time : — 

'  The  streets  and  squares  which  at  other  times  were  enlivened  only 
by  the  noisy  crowds  of  the  ever-restless  citizens,  and  of  the  students 
who  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  now 
resounded  with  the  dull  roar  of  the  German  bull-horns  and  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Goths.  Instead  of  the  red  cloak  of  the  Sophists,  and  the 
dark  hoods  of  the  Philosophers,  the  skin-coats  of  the  barbarians 
fluttered  in  the  breeze.  "Wodan  and  Donar  had  gotten  the  victory 
over  Zeus  and  Athene'  (Gkschichte  Griechenlands,  iii.  170). 
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BOOK  I.  probably  during  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  bar- 

IJ—  barians  which  followed  this  surrender  that  a  character- 

„  ^  ^'     istic  incident  occurred.    A  troop  of  Teutonic  warriors 
xii.  26.       roaming  through  the  city  in  search  of  something  to 
destroy,  came  to  one  of  the  great  libraries  which  were 
the  glory  of  Athens.     They  began  to  carry  out  the 
parchment  rolls,  full  of  imintelligible  learning,  and  to 
pile  them  up  in  a  great  heap,  intending  to  behold  a 
magnificent  bonfire.     '  Not  so,  my  sons,'  said  a  gray- 
bearded  Gothic  veteran ;  *  leave  these  scrolls  imtouched, 
that  the  Greeks  may  in  time  to  come,  as  they  have  in 
time  past,  waste  their  manhood  in  poring  over  their 
wearisome  contents.     So  will  they  ever  fall,  as  now,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  strong  unlearned  sons  of  the  North.' 
Valour  of       That  the  Gothic  veteran   spoke  only  a  half-truth 
®"PP"**  when  he  uttered  tliese  words  was  soon  shown  by  the 
valiant  and  wisely  planned  onset,  which  was  made  upon 
the  barbarians  by  Dexippus,  rhetorician,  philosopher, 
and   historian,  who   at  the  head  of  only   2000  men, 
co-operating  apparently  with  an  Imperial  fleet,  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  the  barbarians  from  Athens,  and  to 
some   extent  effaced  the   stigma  which   their  recent 
cowardice  had  brought  upon  the  name  of  the  Greeks. 
Details  as  to  the  siege  and  counter-siege  are  alike  want- 
ing, but  we  still  have  the  sj)eech,  truly  said  to  be  not 
Exwrpta    altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  Thucy- 
5  &  6^(pf^'  dides,  in  which  the  soldier-sophist,  while  cautioning 
Bonn)!  ^  '  his  followers  against  rash  and  unsupported  skirmishes, 
breathes  a  high   heroic  spirit   into  their  hearts,  and 
appeals  to  them  to  show  themselves  fit  inheritors  of 
the  great  traditions  of  their  forefathers.     *  Thus  shall 
we  win  from  men  now  living,  and  from  those  who  are 
yet  to  be,  the  meed  of  ever-to-be-remembered  glory, 
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proving  in  very  deed  that  even  in  the  midst  of  our  book  r. 

calamities  the  old  spirit  of  the  Athenians  is  not  abated.  — '—' - 

267 
Let  us  therefore  set  our  children  and  all  our  dearest 

ones  upon  the  hazard  of  this  battle  for  whicli  we  now 

array  ourselves,  calling  upon  the  all-seeing  gods  to  be 

our  helpers.' 

*  When  they  heard  these  words,  the  Athenians  were 
greatly  strengthened,  and  begged  him  to  lead  them  on 
to  battle,'  in  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  they 
appear  to  have  won  a  complete  victory. 

Gallienus  himself  appears  to  have  had  some  share  in  Civu  war 
a  further  discomfiture  of  the  Heruli,  which  was  followed  of  GaiUe- 
by  the  surrender  of  their  leader  Naulobates,who  entered  ^  ' 
the  Imperial  service  and   obtained  the  dignity  of  a®y^|^'"*' 
Roman  Consul.     But  the  Emperor  was  soon  recalled 
to  Italy  by  the  news  that  his  general  Aureolus  had 
assumed  the  purple,  apparently  in  the  city  of  Milan. 
Gallienus  hastened  thither  and  began  the  siege  of  the 
city,   which    lasted   some  months.      Before   its  close, 
Aureolus,  who  found  himself  hard  pressed,  succeeded 
in  forming  a  conspiracy  among  the  oflScers  of  Gallienus, 
which  ended  in  the  assassination  of  that  prince  while 
he  was  engaged  in  repelling  a  sortie  of  the  besieged. 

The  Boman  world  again  awoke  to  hopefulness  when  ckudiuM 
the  reign  of  the  Imperial  voluptuary  was  ended,  and  pe'ror, 
when  out  of  the  nightmare-dream  of  plots,  assassina- 
tions, and  civil  wars,  the  strong  and  brave  lUyrian 
soldier  Claudius,  who  had  already  borne  a  leading  part 
in  the  defence  of  Moesia,  emerged  as  sole  ruler  of  the 
Empire  ^  Aureolus  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  ; 
the  Alamanni,  who  from  the  lands  of  the  Main  and  the 

^  Virtually   sole   ruler.     But  Tetricus   in   Gaul   and   Zeuobia   at 
Palmyra  remained  to  be  conquered  by  Claudius. 
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BOOK  L  Neckar  had  penetrated  into  Italy  aa  far  aa  the  Lake  of 

^-^  Garda  and  menaced  Verona  were  vanquished,  and  haJf 

of  their  host  were  slain.  After  some  months  spent  at 
269.  Borne  in  restoring  peace  to  the  troubled  state,  Claudius 
turned  his  steps  towards  his  own  native  lUyricum,  in 
order  to  rescue  that  portion  of  the  Empire  from  the 
avalanche  of  barbarism,  which  was  thundering  over  it. 
It  was  indeed  time  for  Borne  to  put  forth  her  whole 
Levy  0n  Strength.  The  Goths  with  all  their  kindred  tribes  were 
tkebaiw  pouring  themselves  upon  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in 
vaster  numbers  than  ever.  The  previous  movement  of 
these  nations  had  been  probably  but  robber-inroads ; 
this  was  a  national  immigration.  The  number  of  the 
ships  (or  skiffs)  which  they  prepared  on  the  river 
Dniester,  is  stated  by  Zosimus  at  6000.  This  is  pro- 
bably an  exaggeration  or  an  accidental  corruption  of  the 
historian's  text ;  but  2000,  which  is  the  figure  given  by 
Ammianus,  is  a  suificiently  formidable  number,  even  of 
the  small  craft  to  which  the  estimate  refers.  And  the 
invading  host  itself,  including  doubtless  camp-followers 
and  slaves,  perhaps  some  women  and  children,  is  said, 
with  a  concurrence  of  testimony  which  we  dare  not 
disregard,  to  have  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
320,000. 
invawon  In  Order  to  obtain  any  sense  from  the  conflicting 
and  by  seft.  accouuts  of  this  Campaign,  we  must  suppose  ^  that  this 
vast  Gothic  horde  made  their  attack  partly  by  sea  and 
partly  by  land  *.  While  the  2000  ships  sailed  over  the 
Euxine,  and,  after  vainly  attacking  Tomi,  Marcianople, 

*  With  Herzberg,  iii.  184-5. 

'  The  history  of  Zosimus  deals  chiefly  with  the  maritime  inyaders, 
the  life  of  Claudius  iu  the  Historia  Augusta  with  those  who  came  by 
land. 
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and  Byzantium,  traversed  the  swift  Bosphorus,  and  booki. 

again  sought  the  pleasant  islands  of  the  Aegean,  the '■ — 

rest  of  the  host,  with  women  and  children,  with  wag-  ^  ^' 
gons  and  camp-followers,  must  have  crossed  the  Danube 
and  pressed  southwards  across  the  devastated  plains 
of  Moesia.  The  sea-rovers,  who  had  su£fered  from  storms 
and  from  collisions  in  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  reached  at  length,  in  diminished  numbers, 
the  promontory  of  Athos,  and  there  repaired  their 
ships.  They  then  proceeded  to  besiege  the  cities  of 
Cassandreia  (once  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Potidaea)  and  of  Theesalonica.  Strong  as  were  the 
fortifications  of  the  latter  important  city,  it  would  per- 
haps have  yielded  to  the  barbarians,  had  not  tidings 
reached  them  that  Claudius  was  in  Moesia,  and  that 
their  brethren  of  the  Northern  army  were  in  danger  ^. 
After  a  skirmish  in  the  valley  of  the  Vardar  in  which 
they  lost  3000  men,  they  crossed  the  Balkans  and, 
perhaps  uniting  with  their  Northern  brethren,  gathered 
roimd  the  army  of  Claudius  who  was  ascending  the 
valley  of  the  Morava  and  had  reached  the  city  of 
Naissus  *.   The  battle  which  followed  looked  at  first  like  Battle  of 

Naissus. 

a  Boman  defeat.  After  great  slaughter  on  both  sides 
the  Imperial  troops  gave  way,  but  coming  back  by  unfre- 
quented paths,  they  fell  upon  the  barbarians  in  all  the 
joy  of  their  victory,  and  slew  of  them  50,cxdo  men. 
After  this  defeat  the  sea-rovers  seem  to  have  returned  Ketum  of 

the  sea- 

to  their  ships,  and  abandoning  the  siege  of  Thessalonica,  rovers, 
to  have  wasted  their  energies  in  desultory  attacks  on 
Crete,  Rhodes  and  Cyprus ;  but  partly  from  the  ravages 
of  the  plague  which  was  at  this  time  desolating  the 

'  This  is  a  conjectural  amplification  of  the  language  of  Zosimus. 
*  Nisea  or  Niscb,  in  Scrvia. 
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BOOK  I.  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  partly  from  the  energetic 

'—  attack  of  the  Alexandrian  fleet  under  the  command  of 

the  valiant  officer  Probus  (afterwards  Emperor),  they 
suflTered  so  severely  that  they  were  obliged  to  return 
home  having  done  no  memorable  deed. 
Blockade       As  to  their  brethren  of  the  land  army,  they  made 
^A    a  mmpart  of  their  waggons,  behind  which  for  some 
annyof  Uie  time  they  kept  the  Eomans  at  bay.     They  then  turned 
370.       '  southwards  into  Macedonia,  but  so  great  was  the  pres- 
sure of  hunger  upon  them  that  they  killed  and  ate  the 
cattle  that  drew  the  waggons,  thus  abandoning  their 
last  chance  of  returning  to  their  northern  homes.     The 
Boman  cavalry  shut  them  up  into  the  passes  of  the 
Balkans;  the  too  eager  infantry  attacking  them  were 
repulsed  with  some   loss.     Claudius,  or  the  generals 
whom  he  had  left  in  command,  resumed  the  waiting 
game,  and  at  length  after  the  barbarians  had  endured 
the  horrors  of  a  winter  among  the  Balkan  fastnesses, 
aggravated  by  the  miserieB  of  the  pestilence,  whidi 
raged  there  as  well  as  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  their 
stout  Gothic  hearts  were  broken  and  they  surrendered 
themselves  unconditionally  to  their  conqueror. 
n»udiut'        It  was  in  the  following  words,  whose  boastfulness 

bulletin.  °     . 

seems  to  have  been  almost  justified  by  the  facts,  that 
Claudius,  who  received  the  surname  Gothicus  in  cele- 
bration of  his  victory,  announced  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign to  the  governor  of  Illyricum : — 
frutoru         *  Claudius  to  Brocchus. — ^We  have  destroyed  320,000 
viu  cuu-  of  the  Goths ;  we  have  sunk  2000  of  their  ships.     The 
'  rivers  are  bridged  over  with  shields ;  with  swords  and 

lances  all  the  shores  are  covered.  The  fields  are  hidden 
from  sight  under  the  superincumbent  bones ;  no  road 
is  free  from  them ;  an  immense  encampment  of  wag- 
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gons  is  deserted.     We  have  taken  such  a  number  of  book  j 

•  Ch.  1, 

women  that  each  soldier  can  have  two  or  three  concu ' 

bines  allotted  to  him/ 

Of  the  males  in  the  diminished  remnant  of  the 
Gothic  army  who  were  admitted  to  quarter,  some  pro- 
bably entered  the  service  of  their  vanquisher  as  foede- 
rati,  and  many  remained  as  slaves  to  plough  the  fields 
which  they  had  once  hoped  to  conquer  for  their  own. 

But  the  terrible  pestilence,  which  more  than  thei>«»t*»of 
Iloman  sword  had  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barbarians,  270. 
intensified  by  the  unburied  corpses  strewn  over  the 
desolated  land,  entered  the  Boman  camp  and  demanded 
the  noblest  of  the  host  as  a  victim.     In  the  spring 
of  270  Claudius  Gothicus  died,  having  reigned  only 
two  memorable  years.     He  was  succeeded  ^  by  another 
brave  lUyrian,  like  himself  of  humble  origin,  the  well- 
known  conqueror  of  Zenobia,  Aureliak.   This  Emperor,  AnreiiAu, 
of  whose  exploits  when  still  only  a  tribune  marvellous  ^'^^^^ 
stories  were  told,  who  was  reported  to  have  slain  in 
one  day  eight-and-forty  Sarmatians,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  campaign  nine  hundred  and  fifty  ;  this  soldier  who 
had  been  so  fond  of  his  weapons  and  so  quick  to  use 
them  that  his  surname  in  the  array  had  been  *  Hand- 
on-sword/  distinguished  himself  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire  by  a  wise  stroke  of  peaceful  policy,  the  final 
abandonment  of  Dacia. 

This  province,  which  ever  since  the  Marcomannic  war  Final abitn- 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century  had  been  a  precarious  Dacia. 
possession  of  the  Empire,  had  now  been  for   fifteen 
years  fireely  traversed  by  the  Goths  and  their  kindred 
tribes.     Aurelian  saw  that  the  energies  of  the  State 

^  After  an  interval  of  a  few  months,  during  which  Quiutillus,  brother 
of  Claudius,  wore  the  purple. 
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BOOK  I.  would  be  over-taxed  in  the  endeavour  to  retain  an 
— *_  isolated  outwork  such  aa  Dacia  had  ever  been,  and  that 
it  would  be  wit-er  to  make  the  Lower  Danube  once 
more  the  limit  of  the  Empire  in  this  quarter.     Details 
are  unfortunately  not  given  us  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bomans  relinquished  Dacia.     Had  they  been 
preserved,  they  would  probably  have  furnished  an  in- 
teresting commentary  on  the  yet  more  obscure  abandon- 
ment of  Britain  a  century  and  a  half  later.     But  we 
are  told  that  *  the  Emperor  withdrew  his  army  and  left 
HiKt.        Dacia  to  the  provincials '  (a  strange  expression  for  the 
vitaAu-    new  comers  from  Scythia)  *  despairing  of  l>eing  able  to 
xxx?x/      retain  it,  and  the  peoples  led  forth  from  thence  he 
settled  in  Mcesia,  and  made  there  a  province  which  he 
called  his  own  Dacia,  and  which  now  divides  the  two 
Moesias '  (Superior  and  Inferior).     This  new  *  Dacia  of 
Aurelian/  a  curious  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  real  loss 
of  a  province,  consisted  of  the  eastern  half  of  Servia 
and  the  western  end  of  Bulgaria,  and  was  eventually 
divided   into   two   smaller  provinces,  Dacia  Ripeima 
whose  capital  was  the  strong  city  of  Batiaria  on  the 
Danube,  and  Dacia  Mediterranea  whose  capital  Sardica 
became  famous  in  the  fourth  centurv  as  the  seat  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Council,  and  under  its  modem  name  of 
Sofia  is  now  again  famous  as  the  modern  capital  of 
Bulgaria. 

In  abandoning  the  old  trans-Danubian  Dacia  to  the 
Goths,  Atirelian  may  probably  have  made  some  sort  of 
stipulation  with  them  that  they  should  not  again  cross 
the  great  river,  nor  sail  the  Euxine  Sea  as  enemies  to 
Rome\     The  recession  of  the  Imperial  frontier,  by 

^  I  do  not  think  we  have  authority  for  stating  the  hargain  between 
Aurelian  and  the  Goths  fio  pi*eci&ely  as  I  did  in  the  first  edition 
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whatever  conditions  it  was  accompanied,  was  un-  book  i. 
doubtedlj  a  piece  of  real  statesmanship.  Could  a  "' 
similar  policy  have  been  pursued,  cautiously  and  con- 
sistently, all  round  the  frontiers  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
it  is  allowable  to  conjecture  that  that  Empire,  though 
in  somewhat  less  than  its  widest  circumference,  might 
still  be  standing. 

After  the  reign  of  Aurelian  the  Goths  remained  for  a  omtory 
nearly  a  century  on  terms  of  peace,  though  not  un-  Ut?^!^ 
broken  peace,  with  Bome.     The  skirmishes  or  battles  ^'^^  '* 

which  caused  the  Emperors  Tacttus  and  Probus  to'^^^^o^ 

275—176. 

put  *  Victoria  Gothica '  on  their  coins  ^  and  in  right  of  probnn, 
which  Diocletian  and  Maximiak  added  *  Gothici '  to  ^*^^^^\' 

DiooletiAn, 

their  other  proud  titles  of  conquesti  were  probably  but  284-305. 
the  heaving  of  the  waves  after  the  great  tempest  of 
Gothic  invasion  had  ceased  to  blow.     In  the  Civil  War 
between  Constantinb  and  Lictnius,  Gothic /oedero/t     314. 
fought  under  the  banners  of  Constantine,  and  at  a  later 
period  of  bis  reign  40,000  of  the  same  auxiliaries  under 
their  kings  Ariaric  and  Aoric   followed  the  Roman 
eagles  on  various  expeditions  ^.     But  Constantine  him- 
self, intervening  in  some  quarrel  between  the  Goths 
and  their  Sarmatian  [Sclavonic]  neighbours,  took  part 

(p.  62).  As  far  as  our  authorities  go,  we  can  only  state  positively 
Aurelian*8  abandonment  of  Dacia,  and  infer  the  Gothic  promise  of 
tranquillity.  The  negotiations  which  Gibbon  has  described,  on  the 
authority  of  Dexippus,  were  evidently  made  with  the  Vandals,  and 
must  not  be  transferred  to  the  Goths. 

'  Akerman's  Roman  Coins,  ii.  loi.  io8. 

*  Jordanes  tries  to  connect  his  nation  in  some  way  with  the  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople.  *  Nam  et  ut  famosissimatn  et  Romae  aemulam 
in  8U0  nomine  conderet  civitatem,  Gothorum  interfuit  operatio,  qui 
foedere  inito  cum  imperatore  quadraginta  suorum  millia  illi  in  solatia 
contra  gentes  varias  obtulere,  quorum  et  numerus  et  militia  usque  ad 
praesens  in  republica  nominatur,  id  est  foederati,  (De  Eeb.  Get.  xxi). 
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BWK  I.  with  the  latter,  and  conducted  operations  against  the 

1-i—  Goths,  which  are  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 

near  100,000  of  tbeir  number  from  cold  and  hunger.^ 
Hostages  were  then  given  by  the  defeated  barbarians, 
among  them  the  son  of  king  Ariaric,  and  the  usual 
friendly  relations  between  the  Goths  and  the  Empire 
were  resumed  ^ 
^•»*«ja-  These  hundred  years  of  nearly  uninterrupted  peace 
Empire  by  mav  have  been  caused  partly  by  the  exhaustion  re- 
Einptfrow.  sultmg  from  the  mvasions  m  the  reign  of  Galiienus 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible  defeat  which  the 
Goths  had  sust^ained  at  the  hands  of  Claudius.  Some 
increasing  softness  of  manners  and  some  power  of 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  the  result  of 
their  intercourse  with  Koman  provincials  on  both  sides 
of  the  Danube,  may  have  contributed  to  the  same 
result.  But  doubtless  the  main  reason  for  this  century 
of  peace  was  the  greatly  increased  strength  of  the 
Empire,  precisely  upon  her  Danubian  frontier.  After 
the  wars  of  Gallienus  a  series  of  brave  and  capable 
lUyrian  soldiers  mounted  the  throne.  Not  only  Clau- 
dius, but  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Con- 
stantius,  Constantino,  all  deduced  their  origin  from 
lUyricum.  Some  of  these  men  had  risen  to  eminence 
in  the  terrible  Gothic  struggle.  All  of  them,  with 
eyes  quickened  by  affection  fur  their  own  fatherland, 
saw  the  necessity  of  strengthening  this  middle  section 
of  the  Empire's  long  line  of  defence.  It  was  in  order 
to  be  near  the  vital  point  which  the  Scythian  marauders 
had  penetrated  that  Diocletian  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Bithynian  city  of  Nicomedia.     It  was  in  continuation 

^  We  get  these  details  chiefly  from  the  impoiiant  fragment  known 
as  Anonymus  Valesii. 
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of  the  same  policy  and  by  one  of  the  highest  inspira-  book  i. 

tions  of  statesmanship  that  the  world  has  witnessed, '— 

that  Constantine  planted  hia  new  Rome  beside  the 
Bosphorus.  Thus  the  Scythian  invasions,  the  history 
of  which  we  have  been  labouring  to  recover  from  the 
discordant  fragments  of  the  chroniclers,  hold  a  promi- 
nent position  among  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  endless  '  Eastern  Question  '  of  to-day.  And, 
without  doubt,  as  the  terrible  Gothic  invasions  con- 
tributed to  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  so  the 
foundation  of  that  city  and  the  transference  of  so  much 
of  the  strength  of  the  Empire  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Grolden  Horn,  had  the  effect  of  striking  terror  and 
despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  the  century  of  comparative  peace  between 
*  Gothia '  and  '  Romania.' 

Of  this  period  of  Gothic  sojourn  in  Dacia  we  have  The  Bnzeu 
one  interesting  relic  in  the  celebrated  Buzeu  Eing\  ^^' 
This  is  a  golden  arm-ring,  elastic  and  snake-shaped, 
and  is  part  of  a  large  treasure  of  golden  ornaments 
found  at  Buzeu  in  Little  Wallachia,  in  the  year  1838. 
Upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  ring  is  carved,  or  rather 
stamped  with  a  hammer  and  a  sharp  instrument,  the 
following  Runic  inscription : 

X  A  t  l^+l>^^l     HM  M^X 

equivalent  to — 

GUTiENIOWI   HiEILiEG, 

which  may  be  translated  either  '  Holy  to  the  Temple  of 

*  Sometimes  called  the  Petrossa  iiDg,  Petrossa  being  the  nearest 
town  to  the  place  of  discovery,  or  the  Bucharest  ring,  from  its  being 
MOW  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Bucharest.  See  deecription  in 
Stephens'  Bonic  Monuments,  ii.  571,  iii.  265. 
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BOOK  I.  the  Goths/  or  *  Holy  to  the  new  Temple  of  the  Goths \' 
— ^-1-  There  is  some  little  difficulty  about  the  middle  part  of 
the  inscription,  but  none  as  to  its  beginning  and  end, 
which  are  admitted  to  contain  the  name  of  the  Gothic 
people  and  the  Teutonic  adjective  for  *holy/  From 
the  heathen  character  of  the  inscription  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  pretty  early  period  in  the  Gothic  occupation 
of  Dacia,  say  between  250  and  350.  It  has  been 
suggested '  that  '  the  great  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold, 
forming  the  Buzeu  hoard,  points  to  the  dedication  of 
the  spoils  of  some  great  triumph — ^the  plunder,  it  may 
be,  of  the  camp  of  Decius,  or  the  ransom  of  the  wealthy 
city  of  Marcianople.'  But  this  is  of  course  mere  con- 
jecture. 
CiTiUi»-         One  result  of  the  settlement  in  Dacia  was  probably 

tion  of  the  ,  .         ,  i 

vifigothf  to  broaden  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
thei^red-  nations  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visigoths,  if  indeed 
^e^e  in     .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  might  bo  argued  with  some  probability) 

for  the  first  time  divide  the  Gothic  people  into  those 
two  sections.  Everything  in  the  story  of  the  baibarian 
migrations  shows  us  how  powerful  was  the  moral,  w^ 
might  almost  say  the  spiritual,  influence,  exerci3ed 
by  the  stately  fabric  of  Roman  civilisation  upon  the 
barbarians  who 

'With  straitened  habits  and  with  tastes  starved  smalP' 

came  to  burrow  in  its  abandoned   chambers.     True, 

'  Professor  Odobescu  (in  a  monograph  on  Trajan's  Column  quoled 
in  the  Archaeological  Review,  iv,  51-56)  reads  ouTAin:  ocvi  hailao, 
and  i^ranslates :  'To  Gutan  [=Wodan]  Scythia  is  dedicated.'  He 
quotes  Jordanes  (De  Keb.  Get.  iv),  '  Pervenit  ad  Scythiae  terras,  quae 
lingu&  eorum  Oium  [al.  *  Ocum '  vel  *  Ovim ']  vocabantur.'  But  this 
seems  to  give  an  improbable  rendering.  We  await  further  light  on 
the  question. 

'  By  Isaac  Taylor  in  his  Greeks  and  Goths,  p.  8. 

'  Browning,  Epistle  of  Karshish. 
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Aurelian  had  invited  aD  the  old  inhabitants  who  chope  book  i. 
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to  do  80  to  leave  the  old  Dacia  and  become  settlers  in '-^ 

his  new  Dacia  south  of  the  Danube,  but  many  probably 
did  not  accept  the  invitation,  and  in  any  event  there 
was  much  Boman  which  could  not  migrate.  The  great 
roads,  the  cities,  the  mines,  the  baths,  the  camps,  the 
temples  remained,  to  impress,  to  fascinate,  to  attract 
the  minds  of  the  barbarians.  Legends  of  the  myste- 
rious people  who  had  wrought  these  mighty  works, 
tales  of  vast  treasure-hoards,  guarded  by  dwarfs  or 
by  serpents,  would  be  told  by  Gothic  mothers  to 
their  children.  In  some  cases  the  ruined  Roman  city 
would  be  shunned  as  a  dwelling-place  by  the  Teutonic 
settlers,  oppressed  by  a  nameless  fear  of  the  spirits 
that  might  be  haunting  the  spot.  But  even  so,  their 
own  rude  town  would  inevitably  grow  up  near  to  the 
ancient  civitas,  for.  the  sake  of  the  roads  which  led  to 
it.  The  experience  of  all  other  German  settlements 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  warrants  us  in  asserting 
a  priori  that  the  influence  of  their  settlement  in  Dacia 
must  have  been  a  civilising  one  on  the  Gothic  warriors, 
that  it  must  have  instilled  into  them  a  certain  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  own  dull,  unprogressive  Past, 
and  must  have  prepared  their  minds  to  admire,  and  in 
some  measure  to  desire,  the  great  intellectual  heritage 
of  Bome.  And,  d  posteriori,  we  find  precisely  in  the 
Visigothic  nation  a  capacity  for  culture  and  for  assimi- 
lation with  their  Boman  subjects,  greater  and  earlier 
than  that  possessed  by  any  other  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders of  the  Empire ;  and  we  are  surely  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  century  passed  in  Roman  Dacia  had 
something  to  do  with  this  result. 

But  it  is  the  Visigothic  branch  alone  of  which  we 
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BOOK  I.  may  think  aa  thus  silently  transformed  by  Boman  in- 

'       fluences.     The  Ostrogoths^  dwelling  in  the  vast  plains 

tioTOths     of  Lithuania  and  Southern  Bussia^  had  no  such  trophies 
^^!^^    of  civilisation  around  them  as  those  which  met  the  gaae 
unchADired.  ^f  ^i^^jj^  Western  brethren.     Some  little  civilising  influ- 
ence may  have  been  exerted  upon  the  coast-dwellen 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  by  the  Greek  citieB 
that  were  scattered  helplessly  among  them:   but  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ostrogothic  people,  having  been 
*  Scythians*   of   the    steppes  for  centuries,  remained 
Scythians  still,  barbarous,  illiterate,  untouched  by  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  Rome. 
Kings  of        As  far,  however,  as  we  can  ti*ace  anythincr  of  the 

the  Gothi.  .  . 

political  system  of  the  Goths  at  this  period,  the  leas 
cultured  part  of  the  nation  maintained  a  sort  of  asoendr 
ency  over  their  Yisigothic  brethren.  The  kings,  Ariario 
and  Aoric,  whom  we  have  met  vdth  as  fighting  for  or 
against  the  Emperor  Constantino,  may  have  belonged 

Geberic.  to  either  section.  The  reign  of  the  next  king,  OeberiCt 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  successful  attack  on  the 

ciroa  337.  Yandals,  whom  he  drove  out  from  their  settlements  on 
the  western  border  of  Dacia,  and  forced  to  take  shelter 
under  the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  province  of  Pan- 
nonia.  Geberic  also  may  have  been  either  Visigoth  or 
Ostrogoth,,  though  there  is  something  in  the  way  in 

De  Beb.  which  his  name  is  introduced  by  Jordanes  which  seems 
to  make  the  latter  the  more  probable  supposition.     But 

Henminrio  after  Gebcric  we  come  to  '  Hermanric,  noblest  of  the 

goUi.        Amals,   who   subdued   many   warlike  nations  of  the* 
North  and  forced  them  to  obey  his  laws,'  and  here  we 
are  undoubtedly  upon  Ostrogothic  ground.    Jordanes 
compares  him  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  enumerates 
thirteen  nations  with  barbarous  names  (scarcely  one  of 
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which  oorrespondB  to  any  that  was  ever  mentioned  by  book  i. 

any  hiatorian  before  or  dnce)^  all  of  whom  obeyed  the 

mighty  Hermanric.  There  is  a  sort  of  mythical  cha- 
racter about  all  the  information  that  we  receive  con- 
cerning this  Ostrogothic  conqueror ;  but  as  it  is  said, 
with  some  appearance  of  truthfulness,  that  he  extended 
his  dominions  even  to  the  Aestii,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
amber-producing  shore  of  the  Baltic,  his  kingdom, 
which  evidently  included  many  Slavonic^  as  well  as 
Teutonic  tribes,  must  have  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  Southern  Bussia  and  Lithuania,  and  was  probably 
much  the  largest  dominion  then  governed  by  any 
single  barbarian  ruler. 

Did  the  royal  power  of  Hermanric  include  any  over-  UmA  Hw- 
lordship  over  the  Visigothic  branch  of  the  nation  1     It  oTeriord- 
is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  decisively;  but,  upon  tbeVin- 
the  whole,  notwithstanding  many  traces  of  independent  ^ 
action,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Visigoths  were,  how- 
ever loosely,  incorporated  in  the  great  confederacy  of 
barbarian  tribes  whereof  Hermanric  was   the   head  2. 
Their  own   immediate  rulers  bore  some  title  of  less 
commanding  import  than  that  of  King,  which  has  been 

^  Jordanes  describes  the  victorious  wars  of  Hermanric  first  against  De  Beb. 
the  Heruli,  whom  he  places  in  the  swampy  regions  near  the  Sea  of  ^**  ^"* 
Azof,  and  then  against  the  Veneti  [Wends].     The  latter,  he  says, 
were  a  vast  nation,  widely  scattered  over  various  regions,  but  chiefly 
conspicuous  in  three  of  their  branches,  the  Veneti  proper,  the  Sclaveni 
and  the  Antes.     He  seems  to  place  the  Sclaveni  on  the  upper  waters  De  Reb. 
of  the  Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  that  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^®*-  ^• 
modem  Oallicia,  and  the  Antes   around   the  curve  of  the  Euxine 
Sea  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Dnieper,  that  is  in   Kieff,  Podolia, 
and  Kherson.      *  All  these  three  tribes,  though  now  [550]  they  are 
raging  everywhere  around  us,  then  obeyed  the  orders  of  Hermanric/ 

*  This  is  Dahn's  conclusion  (Konige  der  Germanen,  ii.  90),  strong 
as  he  considers  the  *  centrifugal '  tendency  of  the  Visigothic  clans  to 
have  been  between  Cniva  and  Hermanric. 
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BOOK  I.  translated  by  the  Boman  historians  into  the  vague 

'- —  word  Jvdex  ^  (Judge).     The  inferiority  of  the  title,  and 

the  fact  that  it  was  apparently  borne  by  several  persoDB 
at  a  time,  are  dear  indications  that  a  disintegrating 
process  was  at  work  in  the  Yisigothic  nation,  and  that 
the  unity  which  a  monarchical  constitution  gives  was 
beginning  to  disappear  under  the  influence  of  peaceful 
contact  with  the  higher  civilisation  of  the  Empire. 
Teutonic  At  a  later  period*  the  reader's  attention  will  be 
called  to  some  of  the  interesting  but  difficult  questions 
connected  with  German  kingship.  Meanwhile  it  may 
be  well  that  he  should  note  for  himself  how  far  the 
authority  of  the  king  was  limited  by  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  for  his  decisions  the  approval  of  the 
armed  nation,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  warlike 
and  of  peaceful  intercourse  with  Bome,  either  in  con- 
solidating or  in  loosening  the  regal  power  among  the 
barbarians.  These  are  really  the  two  most  important 
points  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Germanic 
tribes ;  and  while  complete  and  well-rounded  theories 
concerning  them  are  much  more  easily  formed  than 

'  '  Athanaricum  ea  iempestate  judicem  potentiBsimnm '  (Atnniiaium, 
xxvii.  5,  6).  'AthanarichuB  Thervingorum  judex'  (AmmianoB,  xxxi. 
3,  4).     ZosimuB  calls  Athanaric  (as  Dahn  says  with  purposed  am* 

biguity),  rov  ixovra  rffv  vntp  rov  "larpoif  2kv6&v  htutpdrtuuf  (iv.  7)*  U^ 

(S  Tutv  2kv$&v  ^ovfupos  (iy.  10).  Themistius  (Or.  x.)  mentioDS  it  as  a 
sign  of  the  intelligence  of  Athanaric  that  Baaiktt^t  tnmwvtum  cfarajibS^ 
Trfp  Tov  ducaoTov  dc  dyan^.  Notwithstanding  the  ingenious  argument 
in  Dahn*8  Bausteine,  vi.  112,  that  Judex  in  Ammianna  simply  means 
general,  I  still  think  that  his  earlier  view  is  the  correct  one,  and  that 
Judge  (in  Gothic  probably  staua)  was  the  title  specially  used  bj 
Athanaric  and  the  other  Yisigothic  chieftains.  This  is  strongly  con- 
fii-med  by  the  use  of  the  word  Judex  in  the  recently  discoyered  Paris 
MS.  on  the  life  of  Ulfilas.  (See  below.) 
*  See  vol.  iiL  chap.  7. 
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solidly  established,  the  careful  observer  of  a  multitude  book  i. 
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of  little   facts  which   meet   us   in  the  course  of  the  — '-^ 
narrative,  will  probably  arrive  at  some  general  con- 
clusion which  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

One  thing  may  be  at  once  stated,  that  the  invariable  Tendency 
tendency  of  war,   especially  of  war  in  critical   andinoreMe 
dangerous  times,  was  to  exalt  the  kingly  office.     The  powe^f 
same  national  necessities  which  led  the  United  States  of 
America  to  entrust  almost  despotic  authority,  under  the 
name  of  '  the  War-Power/  to  President  Lincoln  during 
the  late  war  of  secession,  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
many  a  Gothic  and  Frankish  kinglet,  and  to  the  con- 
centration of  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  an  Alaric, 
a  Theodoric,  or  a  Clovis  during  the  long  struggle  for 
victory  with  Bome. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  'Bomania'  and  '  Barba- Peace  with 
ricum '  were  at  peace  one  with  another,  the  influence  of  lewened 
the  Empire  on  barbarian  royalty  was,  as  has  beeuaath^ty. 
already  said,  disintegrating.  The  majesty  of  the 
Augustus  at  Bome  or  Constantinople  overshadowed 
the  rude  and  barbarous  splendour  of  the  Gothic  Thiu- 
dans  ^.  His  pretensions  to  be  descended  from  the  gods 
were  met  with  a  quiet  sneer  by  the  Greek  merchant 
who  brought  his  wares  to  sell  in  the  Teutonic  home- 
stead«  Touching  at  so  many  points  the  great  and 
civilised  world-Empire,  from  which  they  were  often 
separated  only  by  a  ford  or  a  ferry,  and  touching  it  in 
friendly  and  profitable  intercourse,  the  barbarians  were 
ever  in  danger  of  losing  that  feeling  of  national  unity 
which  both  lent  strength  to  the  institution  of  kingship, 
and  received  strength  therefrom.  The  Governor  of  the 
province  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  became  more 

^  The  Gothic  word  for  King. 
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BOOK  L  to  the  Teuton  as  his  own  distant  and  seldom-seen  King 

L.  became  less.     The  barbarian  began  to  forget  that  he 

was  a  Goth  or  a  Vandal  or  an  Alaman,  and  to  think 
of  himself  as  a  Moesian,  a  Pannonian,  or  a  Gaulish 
provincial     Thus  did  Rome  during  the  long  intervals 
of  peace  win  many  a  bloodless  victory  over  her  bar- 
barian neighbours, 
introduc-        This  proccss,  which  was  probably  going  on  during 
(^Juti.      all  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  and  which 
d^Sfe'jut   seemed  to  foretell  a  very  different  result  from  that 
of  writmg.  ^jjjgjj  actually  came  to  pass,  was  powerfully  aided,  as 
far  as  the  Visigoths  were  concerned,  by  two  momentous 
changes  which  were   being  introduced   among  them. 
The  worship  of  Wodan  and  Thunor  was  being  displaced 
by  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  Gothic  language  was 
giving  birth  to  a  literature.     The  chief  agent  in  these 
two  events,  full  of  importance  even  to  the  present  day, 
was  a  man  who  a  hundred  years  ago  would  have  been 
spoken  of  as  an  obscure  ecclesiastic,  but  for  whom  in 
our  own  day  the  new  science  of  the  History  of  Speech 
has  asserted  his  rightful  position,  as  certainly  'attaining 
to  the  first  three'  in  the  century  in  which  he  lived.  '  If 
the  greatest  name  of  that  century  be  admitted  to  be 
Constantine,  and  if  the   second  place  be  yielded  to 
Athanasius,  at  least  the  third  may  be  claimed  for  the 
missionary  bishop  of  the  Goths  and  the  first  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  a  barbarian  tongue,  the  noble-hearted 
Ulfilas. 
BiJihop  Ulfilas,  who  was  bom  probably  in  3 1 1  ^  was  not  of 

311-381.  pure   Teutonic    extraction,   but  was   descended   from 

S^I^hIe.  tJappadocian  ancestors  who  had  been  carried  captive 
"•6. 

359.  ^  His  birth-year  used  to  be  assigned  to  318,  but  Bessell  (Ueber  das 

Leben  des  Ulfilas,  p.  53)  has  bhown  strong  reasons  in  favoar  of  31 1. 
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by  the  Goths,  probably  during  that  raid   into   Asia  booki. 

Minor  which  ended  at  the  baths  of  Anchialus^      He 

was  however  himself,  in  heart  and  by  speech,  a  Goth, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  became  master  both  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  the  capacity  either 
of  an  ambassador  or,  more  probably,  a  hostage  *,  he  was 
sent  while  still  a  young  man  to  Constantinople.  During 
his  stay  there  (which  lasted  apparently  for  about  ten 
yeani),  if  not  at  an  earlier  period,  he  embraced  the 
Christian  religion  ;  he  was  ordained  Lector  (Reader) ;  34«- 
and  eventually,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  the  great  Arian  ecclesiastic, 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  ^.  From  this  time  onwards  for 
forty  years  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  missionary  jour- 
neys among  his  countrymen  in  Dacia,  many  of  whom, 
having  become  converts  to  Christianity,  were  persuaded  348. 
by  him  to  cross  the  frontier,  in  order  to  escape  the 
cruel  persecutions  of  their  heathen  countrymen,  and  to 
settle  within  the  limits  of  the  Bomun  Empire.  These 
Christianised  Gothic  settlers  were  called  Goilii  Mmores^ 
and  their  dwellings  were  situated  upon  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Balkans.  Our  information  as  to  these 
Lesser  Goths  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  following 
passage  in  Jordanes  (De  Eebus  Geticis,  cap.  51) : — 

'  There  were  also  certain  other  Goths,  who  are  called  The  Gothi 

Minores. 

Minores,  an  immense  people,  with  their  bishop  and 
primate  Vulfila,  who  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  taught 
them  letters:  and  thev  are  at  this  dav  dwellinor  in 
Moesia,  in  the  district  called  Nicopolitana  *,  at  the  foot 

*  Philostorgias,  H.  E.  ii.  5. 

*  After  the  war  between  Constantine  and  Arinric. 

'  Probably  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  at  which  Eusebius  presided. 

*  So  MommBen  reads  in  his  edition  of  Jordanes,  instead  of  the  old 
unintelligible  '  Encopolitana.' 

VOL.  I.  0 
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liOOKi.  of  Mount   Haemus,  a  numerous  race,  but  poor  and 

C'H.  1,  .  , 

-'._'_  uuwarlike,  abounding  only  in  cattle  of  divers  kinds, 
and  rich  in  pastures  and  forest  timber,  having  little 
wheat,  though  the  earth  is  fertile  in  producing  other 
crops.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  vineyards : 
those  who  want  wine  buy  it  of  their  neighbours ;  but 
most  of  them  drink  only  milk.' 

The  result  then  of  this  partial  Christianisation  of 
the  Visigoths  by  the  labours  of  Ulfilas  was,  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  a  peaceful  invasion 
of  Moesia  had  been  made,  and  a  colony  of  simple- 
hearted  Gothic  herdsmen  was  settled  between  the 
Balkans  and  the  Danube,  near  the  modem  city  of 
Tirnova. 
Conteinpo-      Froui  a  most  interesting  MS.  recently  discovered  at 

rary  mfor-  o  j 

inadon  M   Paris,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Ulfilas  by 

to  the  life  ^ 

of  uifii»8.  a  contemporary  and  devoted  admirer,  probably  Auxen- 
tius,  bishop  of  Dorostorus  (the  modern  Silistria),  we 
learn  that  it  was  the  persecuting  policy  of  a  Visigothic 
Judex  that  drove  Ulfilas  and  his  emigrants  across  the 
Danube.  *And  when,'  says  Auxentius,  *  through  the 
envy  and  mighty  working  of  the  enemy,  there  was 
kindled  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  an  irreligious 
and  sacrilegious  Judge  of  the  Goths,  who  spread 
tyrannous  afiiight  through  the  barbarian  land^  it 
came  to  pass  that  Satan,  who  desired  to  do  evil, 
unwillingly  did  good ;  that  those  whom  he  sought 
to  make  deserters  became  confessors  of  the  faith ;  that 
the  persecutor  was  conquered,  and  his  victims  wore 
the  wreath  of  victory.  Then,  after  the  glorious  mar- 
tyrdom of  many  servants  and  handmaids  of  Christ,  as 

^  'In  Yarbarico.'     B  and  Y  are  constantly  interchanged  in  the 
MSS.  of  this  period. 
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the  persecution  still  raged  vehemently,   after  seven  book  i. 

years  of  his  episcopate  were  expired,  the  blessed  Ulfilas '-^ 

being  driven  from  "  Varbaricum  "  with  a  great  multi-  ^^  ' 
tude  of  confessors,  was  honourably  received  on  the  soil 
of  "  Romania "  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  of  blessed 
memory.  Thus  as  God  by  the  hand  of  Moses  delivered 
his  people  from  the  violence  of  Faraoh  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  made  them  pass  through  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
ordained  that  they  should  serve  Him  [on  Mount  Sinai], 
even  so  by  means  of  Ulfilas  did  God  deliver  the  con- 
fessors of  His  only-begotten  Son  from  the  *'  Varbarian  " 
land,  and  cause  them  to  cross  over  the  Danube,  and 
serve  Him  upon  th^  mountains  [of  Haemus]  like  his 
saints  of  old/ 

The  comparison  of  Ulfilas  to  Moses  appears  to  have  uifiiM,  the 
been  a  fitvourite  one  with  his  contemporaries.  We  are  the  Gothic 
told  that  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  probably  had 
met  him  face  to  face,  and  who  approved  of  his  settle- 
ment of  the  lesser  Goths  in  Moesia,  called  him  *the 
Moses  of  our  day  ^'  But  if  he  was  the  Moses  of  the 
Gothic  people  he  was  also  their  Cadmus,  the  introducer 
of  letters,  the  father  and  originator  of  all  that  Teutonic 
literature  which  now  fills  no  inconsiderable  space  in 
the  libraries  of  the  world.  Let  us  briefly  summarise 
what  he  did  for  his  people  as  author  of  their  alphabet 
and  translator  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  into  their 
dialect. 

As   has    been   before   stated,  the   Goths   and   their 

*  'idpvaoTO  y  6  ^aik€vs  top  avrofioXov  tovtov  \a6v  n(p\  to  t^s  Mvaias  Philoetor- 
X«»f>(a,  tt>^  €Kda:T(f  <f>ikov  ^v^  Koi  tov  Ovp(f>L\av  bia  TrXiiaTrjs   §y€   Ti/i^f,  as  kol  8      >     •     o* 

woXkoKis  6  €(f>  f)fia)v  Moixrrjs  \fytiv  mpi  avrov.  The  Emperor  here  referred 
to  must  be  Constantius,  though  Philostorgius  does  not  mention  his 
name. 

G  2 
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BOOK  I.  kindred  peoples  already  possessed  an  alphabet  of  a  nide 

'-^  and  primitive  kind,  the  Runic  Futhorc.     But  this  was 

fiiM  the     best  adapted,  and  practically  was  only  used,  for  short 

Oothi  hftd   •  •      •  ■.  Ill 

only  the  inscTiptions  ou  wood  or  stone,  on  metal  or  horn,  such 
letien.  8^  ' 01th a  owns  this  axe,'  'This  shield  belongs  to 
Hagsi,'  *  Echlew  made  this  horn  for  the  dread  forest- 
king^;*  or  the  already-mentioned  Buzeu  inscriptioni 
*  Holy  to  the  temple  of  the  Goths.'  In  fact,  if  any  one 
looks  at  the  shapes  of  the  earlier  Bunic  letters  he  will 
see  that  they  are  just  those  shapes  which  an  unskilful 
workman  naturally  adopts,  when  carving  even  the 
letters  of  our  own  alphabet  with  a  knife  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  All  is  straight  lines  and  angles,  and  the 
circle,  or  any  kind  of  curve,  is  as  much  as  possible 
avoided.  It  was  not  in  this  way  or  on  this  kind  of 
materials  that  a  national  literature  could  come  into 
S^hlhl  ^i^'  Ulfilas  therefore,  who  was  of  course  possessed 
wM  chiefly  of  all  the  graphic  appliances  of  a  Byzantine  scribe  of 
the  Gnek.  the  fourth  century,  determined  to  free  himself  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  from  the  primaeval  Runes  of  his 
forefathers,  and  to  fashion  the  new  alphabet  of  his 
people  mainly  upon  that  which  was  most  extensively 
used  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Aegean 
and  in  the  holy  city  of  Constantinople  *,  the  venerable 
alphabet  of  Hellas.  While  referring  the  reader  who 
may  be  interested  in  this  subject  to  a  note  in  which  it 
is  more  fully  discussed,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  say  here 
that,  both  in  the  order  and  the  forms  of  the  letters,  the 
alphabet  of  Ulfilas  is  based  upon  the  Greek,  but  that 
it  contains  three  letters  which  are  unmistakably  Bunic 

^  Stephens'  Old  Bunic  Monuments,  i.  205,  287,  328. 
*  '  Constantinopolim  immo  vero  Cristianopolim '  (Auxentiat  apod 
Waitz,  p.  21). 
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(those  which  represent  J,  U,  and  0),  three  in  which  a  book  i. 

Runic  influence  is  observable  (B,  R,  and  F),  and  three '-^ 

in  which  a  similar  influence  seems  to  have  been  exerted 
by  the  Latin  alphabet  (Q,  H,  and  S). 

The  grammar  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  as  exhibited  in  Phfloiogi- 
the  translation  of  Ulfilas,  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of  of  Momo- 
priceless  value  in  the  history  of  Human  Speech.  We 
here  see,  not  indeed  the  original  of  all  the  Teutonic 
languages,  but  a  specimen  of  one  of  them,  three  cen- 
turies earlier  than  any  other  that  has  been  preserved, 
with  many  inflections  which  have  since  been  lost,  with 
words  which  give  us  the  clue  to  relationships  otherwise 
untraceable,  and  with  phrases  which  cast  a  strong  hght 
on  the  fresh  and  joyous  youth  of  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
In  shorty  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  same  place 
which  the  study  of  Sanscrit  holds  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  great  Indo-European  family  of 
nations  is  occupied  by  the  (Jothic  of  Ulfilas  (Moeso- 
Gothic,  as  it  is  sometimes  not  very  happily  named) 
in  reference  to  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Germanic 
races. 

But  let  us  not,  as  enthusiastic  philologists,  fancy  that  TramiA- 
Ulfilas  lived  but  to  preserve  for  posterity  certain  fast-  Bible. 
perishing  Gothic  roots,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
*  Grimm's  Law '  of  the  transmutation  of  consonants. 
To  Christianise  and  to  civilise  the  Gothic  people  was 
the  one,  chief  and  successfully  accomplished,  aim  of  his 
life.  It  was  for  this  that  he  undertook,  amidst  all  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  his  missionary  life,  the  labour, 
great  because  so  utterly  unprecedented,  of  turning  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Testament  into  the 
language  of  a  barbarous  and  unlettered  race ;  by  the 
mere    conception    of  such    a    work    showing  a   mind 
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BOOK  I.  centuries  in  advance  of  its  contemporaries.     Nor  was 

Ch  1  • 

U_  it  a  portion  only,  the  Gospels  or  the  Psalms,  as  in  the 

case  of  our  own  King  Alfred  503  years  later,  which  was 
thus  rendered  into  a  language  '  understanded  of  the 
people.'  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  Old  were  turned  into  Gothic  by 
the  good  bishop,  who,  however,  according  to  a  well- 
known  story  S  refrained  from  translating  *  the  Books  of 
Kings '  (that  is,  of  course,  the  two  Books  of  Samuel 
and  the  two  of  Kings),  '  which  contain  the  history  of 
wars :  because  his  nation  was  already  very  fond  of  war, 
and  needed  the  bit  rather  than  the  spur,  so  far  as  fight- 
ing was  concerned/  One  can  understand  the  wise 
*  economy '  of  truth,  which  withheld,  from  these  fierce 
Dacian  warriors,  Sagas  so  exciting  as  the  battle  of 
Mount  Gilboa,  the  slaughter  of  Baal's  priests  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  and  the  extermination  of  the  House  of 
Ahab  by  Jehu  son  of  Nimshi. 

From  what      Ulfilas,  who  was  of  courso  well  acquainted  with  the 

ftources  did 

uimae  Greek  language,  no  doubt  translated  the  Old  Testament 
transiR-  from  the  Scptuagint  version  and  the  New  from  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,  His  translation  has  been  appealed  to 
for  the  last  two  centuries  as  a  valuable  witness  to  the 
condition  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  fourth  century.  It 
contains  however  some  singular  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  old  Latin  text  where  that  differs  from  the  Greek. 
This  is  generally  explained  as  the  result  of  corrections 
in  his  version,  made  by  some  later  hand  during  the 
residence  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  But  considering 
the  close  connexion  which  existed  between  the  Churches 
of  Illyricum  and  those  of  Italy  '^,  it  seems  at  least  as 

*  Told  by  PhiloBtorgius,  ii.  5. 

'  As  illustrated  at  the  Councils  of  Sardica  and  Aquileia,  and  during 
the  controversy  on  the  Three  Chapters. 
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probable  that  UlBlas  himself  worked  with  the  old  Latin  book  i. 

,  .  ,  Cm.  1. 

version  (the  Italoi)  before  hiit,  and  in  these  passages       » 
gave  it  the  preference  over  his  Greek  codicesj.     This 
view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  express  state- 
ment of  Auxentius  that  he  was  conversant  with  three 
languages,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  ^ 

Of  the  great  work  thus  accomplished  by  the  Moesian  ExUting 
bishop,  fragments  only,  but  precious  fragments,  are  left  umimu* 
to  us.     Of  the  Old  Testament  we  have  two  or  three  of  the*  **" 
chapters  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  nothing  else  save 
scattered  quotations ;   but  of  the  New  Testament  we 
have  the  greater  part  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in 
palimpsest ;  and  above  all,  we  have  more  than  half  of 
the  Gospels  preserved  in  the  splendid  Codex  Argenteus 
at  Upsala;  a  MS.  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  which 
is  inscribed  in  silver  and  gold  chamcters  upon  a  parch- 
ment of  rich  purple  colour,  and  which,  both  by  the  beauty 
of  its  execution,  by  the  importance  of  its  text,  and  of 
the  perished  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  by 
its  own  almost  romantic  history  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  palaeographical  treasures  in  the  world. 

If  it  is  often  hard  in  our  own  day  to  say  whether  a  import- 
ance of  the 

great  man  more  moulds  bis  age  or  is  moulded  by  it,  we  work  per 
need  not  to  be  surprised  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  uifiias. 
decide  with  certainty  how  far  Ulfilas  originated,  and 
how  far  he  merely  represented,  the  conversion  of  the 
Teutonic  races  to  Christianity.  Something  had  pro- 
bably been  already  done  by  the  Greek  dwellers  in  the 
cities  on  the  Euxine  to  convert  the  Ostrogoths  of  the 
Crimea  to  the  orthodox  faith;  and  hence  it  is  that  we 

*  '  Apostolica  gratia  Grecara  et  Latinam  et  Goticam  linguam  sine  in- 
termissione  in  una  et  sola  ecclesia  Christi  predicavit '  (Auxentius  apud 
Waitz,  p.  19). 
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KooK  I.  find  a  certain  bishop  Theophilus,  who  is  called  Bospori- 
^— ^  taniis  (doubtless  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus)  ap- 
pearing from  among  the  Goths  ('de  Gothis')  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  and  subscribing  its  decrees.  But 
tliis  seems  to  have  been  a  feeble  and  exotic  growth. 
The  apostolate  of  Ulfilas  among  the  Visigoths  was,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  efficient  cause  of  the  conversion, 
not  of  that  nation  only,  but  of  all  the  Teutonic  tribes 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  His  was  evidently  a 
most  potent  personality,  and  his  book,  carried  by  traders 
and  warriors  from  viUage  to  viUage,  and  from  camp  to 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  may  have  been  even  more 
powerful  than  his  living  voice.  Let  the  operating  cause 
have  been  what  it  may,  nearly  all  the  Teutonic  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Em- 
pire during  the  period  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  became  Christian  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  and  chiefly  during  the  lifetime  of  Ulfilas. 
His  But  the  form  of  Christianity  taught  by  Ulfilas,  and 
earnestly  accepted  by  the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  the  Bur- 
gundian,  and  tlie  Sueve,  was  one  of  the  various  forms 
which  passed  under  the  common  denomination  of 
Ariauism.  Many  have  been  the  stories,  dishonouring 
to  Ulfilas  and  the  Goths,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the 
result  that  they  profess  to  explain,  which,  probably 
without  any  untruthful  intent,  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians have  put  into  circulation  in  order  to  explain 
this  unacceptable  triumph  of  heterodoxy.  It  has  often 
been  asserted  that  the  Goths  were  seduced  into  heresy 
by  the  Arian  Emperor  Valens,  that  their  profession  of 
the  form  of  Christianity  which  he  professed  was  the 
price  paid  by  them  for  that  settlement  within  the  con- 
fines of  the   Empire  whicli  will   shortly  have   to  be 
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described,  and  that  the  broker  in  this  unholy  compact  book  i. 

was  their  revered  bishop  Ulfilas.     A  careful  study  of — 

the  whole  subject^  proves  the  extreme  improbability, 
we  may  almost  say,  the  absolute  falsity  of  this  account 
of  the  matter.  Some  influence  must  probably  be  attri- 
buted to  the  previous  religious  training  of  the  Goths 
and  the  nations  akin  to  them,  when  we  seek  to  account 
for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Arian  Christianity  among  them. 
Accustomed  as  they  were  to  think  of  the  All-father  and 
his  godlike  sons,  it  was  easy  to  accept  the  teaching  of 
the  priests  who  told  them  of  a  second  God,  strong  as 
Thunor,  but  also  gentle  and  beloved  as  Balder,  who  sat 
as  it  were  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  of  the  Most  High, 
a  God  in  his  relation  to  the  human  family,  but  yet  not 
equal  in  power  and  majesty  to  the  eternal  Father. 
And  it  was  the  same  kind  of  thought,  struggling 
with  the  philosophic  conception  of  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  which  strove  to  find  an  utterance  in 
the  multitudinous  creeds,  Arian  and  Semi-Arian,  to 
which  the  Councils  of  the  fourth  century  gave  birth. 

But  after  all,  though  such  considerations  as  these  uifiiae  wa« 
may  account  for  the  special  fascination  which  Arianism  because  his 
had  for  the  Teutonic  neighbours  of  the  Empire,  and  for  theEastem 
the  special  dangers  that  attended  a  form  of  faith  in  wew^ 
which  their  old  polytheism  perhaps  still  lingered,  they    "*°** 
are   not   necessary  to   explain  the  Arianism  of  their 
greatest   teacher   and    apostle.      His   religious    career 
almost  precisely  corresponds  with  those  fifty  years  of 
reaction  from  Nicene  orthodoxy  which  present  so  diffi- 
cult a  problem  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church  2. 

*  As  made  especially  by  Bessell  (Ueber  das  Leben  des  Ulfilas  und 
die  Bekehrung  der  Gothen,  pp.  53-73). 

'  The  story  of  this  Anti-Nicene  reaction,  which  should  hardly  be 
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^^  ^'  The  truth  is  therefore  that  Ulfilas  was  an  Arian  be- 


cause  every  considerable  ecclesiastic  with  whom  he  came 

in  contact  at  Constantinople  was  an  Arian ;  because  that 
was  the  form  of  faith  (or  so  it  seemed  to  him)  which  he 
had  been  first  taught ;  because  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
by  the  great  Arian  controversialist  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  and  received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  prelates 
to  whose  ranks  he  had  just  been  admitted,  at  the  great 
Arian  synod  of  Antioch  (341) ;  because,  in  short,  during 
the  whole  time  that  his  theological  mind  was  being 
moulded,  Arianism,  of  one  kind  or  another,  was  ortho- 
doxy at  Constantinople,  and  Athanasius  was  denounced, 
as  a  dangerous  heretic.  He  himself,  when  lying  at 
the  point  of  death,  prefaced  his  Arian  confession  of 
faith  with  these  emphatic  words :  *  I,  Ulfilas,  bishop 
and  confessor,  have  ever  thus  believed*  {semper  sic  ere* 
didt) :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  far  as 
any  man  can  speak  accurately  of  his  own  spiritual 
history,  these  words  were  true. 
His  Arian-  The  form  of  Arianism  (for  that  battle-cry  was  uttered 
the  kind  by  many  armies)  which  Ulfilas  professed  was  that 
Homoean.  generally  known  as  the  Homoion,  and  agreed  well  with 
his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  work  of  translating  and 
disseminating  the  Scriptures,  While  Athanasius  was 
fighting,  sometimes  against  the  world,  for  the  mystic 
word  Homo-ousion^  ]  while  the  Semi -Arian  bishops 
were  labouring  to  re-unite  all  parties  and  keep  their 
own  sees  by  means  of  the  cunningly  devised  word 

called  Arian,  since  some  of  the  leaders  in  it  did  not  agree  with  Arias, 
but  rather  wished  to  get  back  to  the  state  of  belief  before  Arius  denied, 
or  Athanasius  affirmed,  certain  propositions  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ,  is  admirably  told  in  Mr.  H.  M.  Gwatkin  s  Studies  of  Arianism 
(Cambridge,  1882). 

*  *  (The  Son  is)  of  one  substance  with  the  Father.' 
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Homoi-ousion  * ;    while  the   controversy   was    passing  book  i. 


on  to  niceties  of  speculation  concerning  'being'  and 
'substance*'  which  only  the  Greek  language  could 
express,  and  which  probably  not  a  single,  even  Greek 
intellect  really  juiderstood ;  the  advocates  of  the  Ho- 
moion  tried  to  recall  the  combatants  to  a  more  simple 
and  more  scriptural  standing-ground,  and  said :  'Neither 
Homo-ousios  nor  Homoi-ousios  is  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  our  faith.  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  is  like  {Homoios)  to  the  Father  who  hegat 
him  ctccording  to  the  Scinptures!  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  creed  adopted  at  the  Arian  Synod  of  360. 
Constantinople,  a  creed  which,  as  we  are  expressly 
told,  received  the  signature  of  Bishop  Ulfilas.     TheSooratei, 

ii.  4it 

confession  of  faith  already  alluded  to,  wliich  he  com- 
posed when  lying  on  his  death-bed,  contains  these 
words :  *  I,  Ulfilas,  bishop  and  confessor,  have  ever 
thus  believed,  and  in  this,  the  alone  true  faith,  do 
I  make  my  testament  to  my  Lord.  I  believe  that 
there  is  one  God  the  Father,  alone  unbegotten  and 
invisible :  and  in  his  only-begotten  Son  our  Lord 
and  our  God,  artificer  and  maker  of  every  creature, 
having  none  like  unto  himself .  .  .  ;  and  in  one  Holy 
Spirit,  an  illuminating  and  sanctifying  power,  neither 
God  nor  Lord,  but  the  minister  of  Christ,  subject  and 
obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Son,  as  the  Son  is  subject 
and  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Father/  In  the 
account  of  the  teaching  of  Ulfilas  given  by  his  admirer 
Auxentius,  it  is  said :  *  Bv  his  sermons  and  his  tracts 
he  showed  that  there  is  a  difiference  between  the 
divinity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  of  the  God  un- 

'  *  Of  like  svhatance  with  the  Father/ 
*  oviiia  and  imooraais. 
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BOOK  I.  begotten   and   of  the   God  only-b^otten :    and  that 
— ^-^  the   Father  is  the  Creator  of  the   Creator,  but  the 
Son  the  Creator  of  the  whole  creation;   the  Father, 
God  of  our   Lord,   but  the   Son   the  God  of  every 
creature.' 
Unlike  the     Tbjs,  it  will  at  oncc  be   seen^  is  not  Trinitarian 
form  of      orthodoxy,  but  neither  is  it  anything  like  the  views 
«k>xy.        concerning  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  which  are  held 
in  oiu:  own  time  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
would  disdain   for  themselves  the  title  of  Orthodox 
Christians.     In   order  to   understand   the   theological 
conditions  of  the  period  before  us,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  let  the  disputants  speak  their  own  language, 
and  should  not  attribute  to  those  who  are  now  classed 
as  heretics,  either  more  or  less   deviation  from   the 
standard  of  faith  which  has  now  ])een  established  in 
the  Chiistian  Church  for  fifteen  centuries,  than  is  dis- 
closed to  us  by  their  own  creeds  and  anathemas,  of 
which  they  have  left  us  so  copious  a  provision. 
Historical       But  if  the  theological  chasm  between  the  barbarian 
^of  "h?  converts  of  Ulfilas   and  the  party  which  ultimately 
if  the        triumphed  in  the  Church  was  somewhat  less  than  our 
modern  prepossessions  would  have  led  us  to  suppose, 
from    a    political    and    historical    point   of  view    the 
disastrous  effect  of  the  conversion  of  the  Goths  and 
their  kindred  to  the  Arian  form   of  Christianity  can 
hardly  be  stated  too  strongly.     That  conversion  made 
the  barbarians  parties  to  the  long   law-suit  between 
Arians  and   Trinitarians,  which  had  dragged   on  its 
weary  length  through  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  in  which,  up  to  the  time  that  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  the  persecuting  spirit,  the  bitterness,  the 
abuse  of  court  favour,  had  been  mainly  on  the  side  of 


Teutonic 
raoet. 
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the  Arians.  The  tide  was  now  soon  to  turn,  and  the  book  i. 
disciples  of  Athanasius  were  to  be  the  dominant  paiiy,  — -' 
the  favourites  of  court  and  people.  Into  such  a  world, 
into  the  midst  of  a  clergy  and  a  laity  passionately 
attached  to  the  Homo-ousian  formula,  the  Arian  Teu- 
tons were  about  to  be  poured,  not  only  to  subdue  and 
overturn,  but  if  possible  to  renew  and  to  rebuild.  In 
this  work  of  reconstruction  the  difference  of  creeds 
proved  to  be  a  great  and  often  a  fatal  di£Sculty.  The 
Barbarian  might  be  tolerated  by  the  Roman ;  by  the 
Catholic  the  Arian  could  not  but  be  loathed.  Of  even 
the  Heathen  there  was  hope,  for  he  might  oue  day 
renounce  his  dumb  idols  and  might  seek  admission,  as 
did  the  Frank  and  the  Saxon,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  But  the  Schis- 
matic would  probably  grow  hardened  in  his  sin,  he 
would  plant  his  false  bishops  and  his  rival  priests  side 
by  side  with  the  officers  of  the  true  Church  in  every 
diocese  and  every  parish.  There  could  be  no  amal- 
gamation for  the  faithful  with  the  Arians.  The  only 
course  was  to  groan  under  them,  to  conspire  against 
them,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  expel  them. 

Here  then  for  the  present,  having  reached  the  seventh  The  ntuar 
decade  of  the  third  century,  we  leave  that  great  con-  viewed  by 
federacy  of  Teutonic  peoples  which  went  by  the  collective  (drca  362.^ 
name  of  Goths.     They  have  wandered  from  the  Baltic 
to  the   Euxine ;    they  have  engaged  in  one  terrible 
conflict  with  Bome,  the  result  of  which  was  all  but 
fatal  to  the  Empire.     They  have  since  then  been  for 
the   greater  part  of  a  centiu-y  at  peace   with   their 
mighty  neighbour ;   they  have  received  her  subsidies ; 
they  have  served  under  her  eagles ;   they  are  rapidly 
embracing  her  newly  adopted  faith.     It  may  be  that 
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BOOK  I.  they  will  be  altogether  moulded  according  to  her  im- 

UH«  1«  •  •  «  ^-w 

press,  and  that  Gothia  will  gradually  become  Bomania. 

Not  so  however  thinks  the  keen  analytic  intellect 
of  the  philosopher  on  the  throne.  From  under  his 
unkempt  hair  the  piercing  eye  of  Julian  discerns 
the  coming  danger,  *  When  his  war  against  the 
Eanapioi,  Pcrsiaus  was  coming  to  a  head,  either  by  some  divine 
warning  or  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  he  perceived 
from  afar  the  coming  troubles  among  the  Goths  like 
the  ground-swell  of  a  storm.  For  he  said  in  one  of  his 
letters,  **  The  Goths  are  now  at  rest,  but  perhaps  they 
will  not  always  so  continue." ' 


NOTE  A.  On  some  omitted  Chaptebs  of  the  De  Rebus  Gkticis, 

AND  ON  THE  IdENTIVICATION  OF  THE  GOTHS  AND  GeTAE. 

In  common  with  almost  all  recent  enquirers  into  Gothic  NOTE  A. 
history   I   reject,  as   not   properly   belonging  thereto,   certain 
chapters  in  the  treatise  of  Jordanes.     Still,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  garbling  historical  evidence,  it  is  right  to  give  the 
reader  a  hint  of  the  contents  of  these  rejected  chapters. 

The  first  part  of  the  foregoing  sketch,  which  contains  the 
essence  of  what  seem  to  be  the  traditions  of  the  Goths  them- 
selves as  to  their  early  wanderings,  is  taken  from  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Jordanes'  De  Rebus  Geticis.  I  omit  all  notice  of 
the  following'  nine  chapters,  and  join  the  coarse  of  his  narrative 
again  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  where  he  describes  the  differen- 
tiation into  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths.  The  fifteenth  contains 
the  perfectly  historical  account  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  who  ^35-^3^- 
probably  was  of  Gothic  origin;  the  sixteenth  opens  with  the  244-249. 
reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  from  this  point  onwards  the 
narrative  runs  side  by  side  with  the  authentic  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

What,  then,  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  nine  chapters  which 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence  ? 

Chapter  V  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  description  of  Scythia,  in 
which  the  Goths  were  now  settled,  and  incidentally  with  some 
account  of  Zamolxis  their  great  philosopher.  Now  2iamoIxis  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  teacher  who  communicated  to 
the  Getae  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which,  according  to  some, 
he  had  himself  learned  from  Pythagoras.  If  he  was  a  historical 
personage  at  all  he  lived  probably  about  500  b.  c. 

Chapter  VI  records  the  expedition  of  Tamiasis,  king  of  the 
Goths,  into  Egypt,  which  he  subdues  and  hands  over  to  the  king 
of  the  Medes.  Deserters  from  his  army  form  the  nation  of  the 
Parthians. 

Chapter  VII  gives  a  long  and  tedious  account  of  the  wars  of 
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NOTE  A.  the  Amazons  (the  Gothic  women  who  were  left  behind  when 
their  husbands  undertook  the  aforesaid  expedition  into  Egypt), 
relate  their  conquests  in  Asia,  and  contains  a  wildly  incorrect 
sketch  of  the  geographical  position  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

Chapter  VIII  continues  the  history  of  the  Amazons,  and  con- 
nects it  witli  the  classical  stories  of  Theseus,  Hippolyte,  and 
Penthesilea  (say  1 200  b.  c). 

Chapt-er  IX,  returning  to  the  male  Getae,  asserts,  on  the 

authority  of  the  *  Getica '  of  Dio  (the  Roman  historian  of  the 

third  century'),  that  Telephus,  son  of  Hercules  and  nephew  of 

Priam,  was  their  king  (about  11 60  B.C.). 

525  B.C.        Chapter  X  contains  the  old  classical  stories  about  Cj^tub's  war 

516  B.C.    with  Queen  Tomyris,  the  invasions  of  Scythia  by  Darius  and 

439  B.C.    Xerxes,  and  the  wars  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  with  Perdiccaa, 

king  of  Macedon,  successor  (it  should  be  ancestor)  of  Alexander 

the  Great. 

Chapter  XI  describes  the  arrival  of  a  certain  Diceneua  among 
the  Goths  and  the  science  of  theology  which  he  taught  them. 
His  arrival  is  in  the  reign  of  Borouta.  There  was  a  king  of 
Dacia  named  Boerebislas,  a  contemporary  of  Aug^ustus,  who  ia 
possibly  intended  here.  The  description  of  the  priests,  who  were 
called  '  the  Hatted  Men '  (Pileati),  because  when  they  sacrificed 
they  were  covei*ed  with  a  kind  of  mitre,  while  the  rest  of  the 
people  were  called  Capillatif  on  account  of  the  long  hair  in 
which  they  gloried,  has  more  of  the  ring  of  truth  about  it 
than  the  pseudo-classical  legends  of  the  chapters  immediately 
preceding. 

In  Chapter  XII  King  Corilbt^  leads  the  Goths  into  Daoia,  the 
geographical  situation  of  which  is  described. 
85-90  A.D.      In  Chapter  XIII  the  wars  of  the  Geffde  against  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (entirely  historical)  are  described,  and  the 
credit  of  them  claimed  for  the  Goths. 

With  Chapter  XIV,  as  before  stated,  we  rejoin  the  stream  of 
genuine  Gothic  history. 

It  is  evident  that  our  lustorian  here  professes  to  cover  a  vast 
period  of  time.  From  the  indications  furnished  by  the  text,  and 
from  a  computation  at  the  end  of  the  Gothic  history  ^,  Mommaen 

Cap.  Ix.  1  Jordanes,  gpeaking  of  the  surrender  of  Ravenna  to  Beliaariuf  (aJ).  540), 

■ayi,  *  Sic  famoflum  regnum,  fortiMimamque  gentem  diu  regnantem  tandem  pen* 
duo  milleniimo  et  tricensimo  anno  .  . .  JustinUnus  .  . .  rioit*  (3030-540*  1490). 
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(following  the  calculation  of  another  German  scholar,  Gutschmid)  NOTE  A. 
estimates  that  Jordanes  himself  placed  the  first  migration,  from 
Sweden,  1490  B.C.,  and  the  second,  to  the  Enxine,  1324  b.c.^ 

Now  if  we  were  bound  to  accept  or  reject  in  their  entirety 
these  first  thirteen  chapters  of  the  history  of  Jordanes,  there 
would  be  little  doubt  that  we  must  vote  for  their  rejection. 
Any  tradition  as  to  the  migrations  of  the  Gothic  people,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,  is  so  remote  as  to  be 
almost  valueless;  and  the  allusions  to  classical  history  are  all 
of  a  kind  which  show  us  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  true 
Teutonic  Mga^  but  with  the  reconstructive  work  of  a  Greek  or 
Roman  scholar  in  his  library.  They  are  not  genuine  coins, 
however  worn,  but  sharp  and  modem  imitations  that  we  have 
here  before  us* 

Moreover,  if  the  Gothic  nation  had  migrated  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Euxine  thirteen  centuries  before  Christ,  Tacitus  and  Pliny 
would  not  have  written  about  them  as  still  dwelling  by  the 
Baltic  shore  in  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

Happily  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  first  thirteen  chapters  as  a  whole.  We  know  that 
Jordanes  copied  from  Cassiodorus,  and  we  know  that  the  one 
object  of  Cassiodorus  was  to  convince  his  countrymen  that  the 
Goths  were  a  respectable  and  long-descended  nation,  having  their 
roots  deep  in  classical  antiquity.  In  carrying  their  ancestors 
back  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  is  rendering  them  exactly  the  same 
service  which  the  professional  genealogist  renders  to  the  success- 
ful tradesman  in  discovering  for  him  an  ancestor  who  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  . 

This  process  of  '  making  the  origin  of  the  Goths  a  part  of 
Boman  history^ '  was  assisted  and  almost  invited  by  two  mistaken 
identifications,  for  neither  of  which  was  Cassiodorus  or  his  copyist 
Jordanes  responsible,  (i)  The  identification  of  the  Goths  with 
the  Scythians,  and  (2)  the  identification  of  the  Goths  with  the 
Getae. 

(i)  We  have  seen  that  Zosimus  and  Dexippus,  writing  con- 
cerning the  great  invasions  of  the  third  century  made  by  the 
Goths  and  their  kindred  tribes,  call  the  actors  in  them  Scythians. 

'  Prooeminm,  p.  xxi. 

'  See  Casbiodori  Variarum,  iz.  25.  I  may  refer  to  the  Introduction  to  my 
Letters  of  Cattiodoms,  p.  29,  fur  a  somewhat  fuller  statement  of  the  above 
argument. 

VOL.  1.  H 
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i^QfTB^  A.  It  appears  however  to  be  tbe  opinion  of  the  majority  of  ethno- 
logiste  that  the  Scythians  mentioned  by  Herodotus  were  a 
Mongolian  people.  Some  think  them  to  have  been  Sclavonic ; 
and  of  the  few  who  hold  them  to  have  been  Teutonic  none 
identify  them  with  the  Goths  of  the  fourth  century,  the  old 
etymology  2Ki;dai=Gdthi  being  apparently  quite  abandoned. 

It  is  admitted  too  that  most  of  the  post-Herodotean  writers 
used  the  word  '  Scythians '  in  such  a  very  vague  sense,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  Persian  Empire,  that  the  term  is  of  little  value  in 
ethnological  investigations.  Like  our  own  word  'Indiana,'  it 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  most  of  the  races  to  which  it 
has  been  applied.  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  that 
'  Scythian '  is  merely  a  geographical  and  not  an  ethnological 
term,  than  the  fact  that  Prisons,  a  contemporary  probably  of 
Zosimus,  uses  it  regularly  to  describe  the  Huns,  the  successors  of 
the  Goths  in  the  region  north  of  the  Danube,  but  members  of  an 
utterly  different  nationality  from  theirs,  as  every  Roman  histo- 
rian of  the  period  knew. 

2.  As  for  the  Qetae^  we  can  speak  more  positively.  It  is  next 
to  an  historical  impossibility  that  they  and  the  Goths  can  have 
been  the  same  people.  The  Getae,  having  lived  for  many  centa- 
ries  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation,  have 
a  well-marked  and  ascertained  place  in  history.  They  were  a 
Thracian  people.  They  fought  against  Perdiccas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  frequently 
sold  their  children  as  slaves  to  the  Greeks^  so  that  Geta  is  one  of 
the  commonest  names  for  a  slave  in  classical  comedies.  They 
occupied  Dacia,  and  under  the  name  of  Dacians  successfully 
resisted  for  some  generations  the  power  of  Rome.  Their  hero- 
chief  Decebalus  was  at  length  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
a  defeat  celebrated  by  the  Column  of  that  Emperor  at  Rome. 
Their  country  was  turned  into  a  Roman  province,  and  notwith- 
standing its  proposed  abandonment  by  Hadrian,  it  remained  for 
150  years  under  Roman  influence,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  under  Roman  government.  Can  any  one  who  knows  the 
pulverising,  assimilating  character  of  the  Roman  dominion  believe 
that  these  Getae,  so  long  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  legatu9  and 
the  centurion,  were  the  same  people  as  the  nomad  Goths  follow- 
ing the  guidance  of  their  own  long-haired  Amal  chiefs,  who 
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with  snch  fresh  yigoar,  and  apparently  as  a  hitherto  unknown  NOTE  A. 
foe,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Empire  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  ?  The  testimony  of  language 
is  still  clearer.  If  the  Goths  were  Getae,  how  could  they  have 
spoken  the  pore  and  primitive  Low-German  tongue  which  is 
enshrined  in  the  Moeso- Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfilas  ? 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
coincidence  between  the  names  Gothi  and  Getae  is  accidental ; 
that  the  Romans  themselves  first  called  their  new  invaders  by 
the  former  name  (witness  the  title  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  II, 
GotAieus^  which  is  alone  almost  decisive  of  the  controversy) ;  that 
afterwards  when  they  had  abandoned  Dacia  to  the  Goths 
they  called  them  by  the  name  of  the  former  inhabitants,  just  as 
we,  though  sprung  chiefly  from  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  con- 
stantly call  ourselves  Britons ;  and  that  the  obvious  similarity 
between  the  two  names  Gothus  and  Geta  aided  this  confusion, 
till  at  length  Claudian  wrote  his  poem  De  Bello  Getico  and 
Jordanes  his  treatise  De  Rebus  Geticis  without  a  suspicion, 
apparently,  that  Getic  and  Gothic  had  not  been  synonymous 
terms  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  Winnowing  away  everything 
in  Jordanes'  history  which  relates  to  the  Scythians  and  the 
Dacians,  I  believe  that  we  have  a  fairly  trustworthy  and  valu- 
able deposit  of  true  Gothic  tradition  left.  It  is  probable  h  priori 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  Jordanes  himself  wrote,  let  us  say, 
in  550 ;  Cassiodorus,  (on  whose  work  he  founded  himself,  and 
who  was  in  continual  communication  with  the  king  and  chiefs 
of  the  Ostrogoths,)  about  the  year  520.  Gothic  had  then  been 
a  written  language  since  the  time  of  Ulfilas,  that  is  from 
about  350,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  a  few  barbarous 
records  having  been  preserved  before  that  time  in  Runic  cha- 
racters. Tacitus  had  marked  the  existence  of  the  Gothona  at 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  Baltic  about  a.  d.  100,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  remembrance  of  the 
achievements  and  migrations  of  the  nation  during  the  inter- 
vening 250  years  would  be  preserved  *  in  the  old  songs,  which 
being  recited  in  public,  almost  served  the  purpose  of  a  history ' 
(Jordanes,  cap.  iv). 

It  should  be  stated,  that  comparative  philology  does  not 
oppose,  but  rather  supports  the  belief  in  a  migration  of  the 

H  2 
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NOTE  A.  Goths  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  for  Gothic  occapies  (e.  g^. 
in  that  set  of  phenomena  which  together  constitute  '  Ghimm's 
Law ')  a  place  much  nearer  to  Low  German  and  Scandinayian, 
the  dialects  spoken  on  the  Baltic  coasts,  than  to  High  Germaiii 
the  language  of  South  Germany. 


NOTE  B.    On  the  names  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  text  that  we  have  no  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  time  when  the  Gothic  nation  was  parted  into 
two  heads.  Jordanes'  statement  that  the  division  existed  before 
they  lefl  their  Scandinavian  home,  is  interesting  as  a  national 
9aQa^  but  quite  destitute  of  historical  probability. 

Equally  hard  or  harder  is  it  to  say  when  the  namei  Ostrogoth 
and  Visigoth  (or,  as  many  scholars  prefer  to  write  them,  East 
Goth  and  West  Goth)  were  first  affixed  to  these  two  divisiona. 
We  might  have  expected,  as  one  name  seems  to  be  correlated 
to  the  other,  that  both  would  appear  in  history  simultaneouslyy 
but  in  fact  'Ostrogoth'  occurs  in  historical  literature  nearly 
ioo  years  before  we  have  any  clear  and  undoubted  use  of 
'  Visigoth.* 

(i)  If  Jordanes,  transcribing  Cassiodorus,  speaks  correctly, 
there  was  a  Gothic  king  Ostrogoth  a  contemporary  with  the 
Emperor  Philip  (244-249).  In  the  Historia  Augusta  (Vita 
Claudii,  vi)  we  have  mention  made  of  '  Austrogothi'  among 
the  nations  invading  the  Empire  during  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(268-270).  The  genuineness  of  the  insertion  of  this  name 
in  the  text  has  been  doubted  by  some,  perhaps  on  insufficient 
grounds.  And  as  Trcbellius  Pollio,  the  author  of  this  part  of 
the  Historia  Augusta,  did  not  write  till  about  300,  he  cannot 
be  regarded  as  strictly  contemporary.  Claudian  (399),  in  his 
poem  against  Eutropius  (it  153),  mentions  the  name 

'OBtrogothis  colitar,  mlstiique  Gruthangis 
Phryz  ager.* 

These  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  appearances  of  the  name 
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until  the  time   of  Cassiodoris,  ^^ho  no  doubt  in  his  Gothic  NOTE  B. 
History  (written  about  520)  used  ?fc. 'freely,  though  I  cannot 
discover  any  trace  of  its  use  among  t^ie  state-papers  of  Theo- 
doric  (the  Variae  of  Cassiodorus).  -  •' ': 

(2)  The  earliest  occurrence  of  Visigoth,  and  thdt'iTr  a  defective 
form,  is  in  the  poems  of  ApoUinaris  Sidonius.  In  his  Paneg^'ijc 
on  Avitus  (456)  we  have  'Vesorum  proceres'  for  the  chiteft 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  'Vesus'  for  the  Visigothic  king,  Theo- 
doric  II:  and  in  the  Panegyric  on  Majorian  (458)  *Vesus* 
as  well  as  'Ostrogothus'  are  mentioned  among  the  barbarians 
who  flocked  to  the  standards  of  the  Emperor.  After  this  the 
name  becomes  common  enough.  It  occurs  in  the  Variae  (iii.  1), 
and  frequently  (under  the  form  Oiiorfyor^oi)  in  Procopius,  who 
appears  always  to  designate  the  Ostrogothic  nation  by  the 
simple  word  VMoi. 

But  under  what  names  then  were  the  two  sections  of  the 
Gothic  nation  spoken  of  during  these  two  centuries,  when 
•Ostrogoth'  and  'Visigoth*  were  so  little,  if  at  all,  used  bv  the 
Roman  historians?  The  usual  answer  is  that  the  names  Grcu- 
thungi  and  Thervingi,  which  we  meet  with  in  Ammianu? 
Marcellinus  and  other  writers,  coiTcspond  respectively  to  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths  ^  This  theoiy,  which  was  hinted 
at  by  Mascou^  and  more  fully  developed  by  Zeuss^,  seems 
upon  the  whole  best  to  coiTespond  with  the  facts,  though  it 
is  not  without  some  difficulties  of  its  own  *. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  two  great  nations  which  emerged,  the 
one  under  Alaric  and  the  other  under  Theodoric,  into  the  full 
daylight   of  history  and  played  their  great  j)art  on  the  stage 

'  Greuthungi  is  used  four  times  and  Themiigi  three  times  by  Ammianus  : 
Tratangi  (^Greutbungi?)  once  in  the  Historia  Augusta:  Thervingi  ('pars  alia 
Gothomm')  once  by  Mamertinns  in  bis  Panegyric  on  Maximian :  Greuthungi  six 
times  by  Claudian:  Thervingi  once  by  Eutropius. 

*  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  vii.  13.  '  Pp.  406-413. 

*  One  difficulty  \a  that  in  the  passage  of  the  Historia  Augusta,  already  quoted 
(if  genuine),  Trutungi  (^Greuthungi)  and  Austrogothi  are  spoken  of  fw  two 
separate  peoples:  '  Denique  Scytharuiu  diversi  populi,  Peucini,  Trutungi,  j^iistro- 
gothi  Ac.  praedae  cupiditate  in  Romanum  solum  et  Rempublicam  venerunt' 
(TrebeUius  PoUio  in  Vita  Claudii,  vi).  Another  is  that  Claudian,  as  we  have  seen, 
speaks  of  'Ostrogoths  mixed  with  Gruthungi.*  Another,  that  Ammianus  (xxvii. 
5-6)  seems  to  speak  of  Athanaric,  who  was  certainly  a  Visigoth,  as  judex  of  the 
Greuthungi.  But  the  passage  is  susceptible  of  another  interpretation ;  and  as 
Ammianus  in  other  places  speaks  of  Athanaric  as  '  judex  Thervingorum,'  we  iniint 
suppose  that  if  he  here  calls  him  otherwise  it  is  owing  to  a  slip  of  the  pen. 
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NOTE  K.  of  the  worlds  setting  np  kingdonifl  and  helping  to  throw  down 
an  Empire,  were  undoubtedly  called  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths, 
it  seems  best  to  cofrj^  back  these  names  into  the  darkness  of 
their  earlier .  annajs,  and  bj  whatever  name  they  may  have 
called  tbenSse'Ives  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  (a  point 
whi^h  it, is  probably  hopeless  now  to  determine)  to  speak  of 
.  them  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  separate  existence  under  those 
'   '  *  .two  well-understood  historic  appellations. 


NOTE  C.    On  the  Runic  Alphabet  op  the  Goths,  the 
Alphabet  op  Ulpilas,  and  Gothic  Grammar. 

I  propose  briefly  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  alphabet 
of  Ulfilas  both  to  the  Runic  Futhorc  of  his  forefathers  and  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets  of  his  teachers. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Runic  alphabets  varied  considerably 
both  in  the  number  and  shapes  of  their  letters;  but  we  shall 
probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  '  Futhorc'  in 
use  among  the  Goths,  when  Ulfilas  was  a  child,  was  something 
like  this : — 


p 

F 

>r 

Eo 

n 

U 

^ 

P 

V 

Th 

Y 

A 

\i 

Oor  Ae 

J 

S 

K 

R 

t 

T 

< 

C 

% 

B 

X 

G 

M 

E 

V 

W 

M 

M 

H 

H 

^ 

L 

+ 

N 

o 

NO 

1 

I 

1         M 

D 

^ 

Y 

i         ^ 

O 

Twenty-four  letters  in  all. 

The  alphabet  of  Ulfilas  is  as  follows.     There  are  some  slight 
variations  in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  but  we  will  take  those 
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used  in  the  early  and  beautifully  executed  Codex  Argenteus.  notet 
For  purposes  of  comparison  the  Greek  alphabet  used  in  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus  (which  was  probably  contemporary  with  Ul- 
filas) is  placed  side  by  side.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
Gothic  alphabet,  like  the  Greek,  is  a  numeration-table  as  well 
as  an  alphabet,  and  we  thus  know  absolutely  the  order  of  the 
letters  contained  in  it.  The  Greek  has  three  signs  and  the 
Gothic  two,  introduced  merely  for  purposes  of  numeration  and 
not  used  as  letters. 


nnMricAl 

Gotliio 

EnglUh 

Wnglidi 

Greek 

Tmlne. 

letter. 

eqniralent. 

eqgi^eiit. 

letter. 

I 

A 

A 

A 

A 

a 

B 

B 

B 

B 

3 

r 

0 

G 

r 

4 

ei 

D 

D 

A 

5 

6 

£ 

E 

e 

6 

U 

Q 

Numeral 

?  (stigma) 

7 

X 

z 

Z 

Z 

8 

h 

H 

£ 

H  (or  h) 

9 

* 

Th 

Th 

e 

10 

I 

I 

I 

1  (or  V) 

20 

K 

K 

K 

K 

30 

A 

L 

L 

A 

40 

M 

M 

M 

M 

50 

N 

N 

N 

N 

60 

9 

J 

X 

3. 

70 

n 

U 

0 

0 

80 

n 

P 

P 

n 

90 

H 

Numeral 

Numeral 

H 

ICO 

R 

E 

B 

f 

200 

s 

S 

S 

c 

300 

T 

T 

T 

T 

400 

Y 

V 

U 

"Y 

500 

V- 

F 

Ph 

<> 

600 

X 

Ch 

Ch 

X 

700 

0 

W 

Ps 

^ 

800 

% 

0 

0 

CO 

900 

t 

Numeral 

Numeral 

CO  (or  in  later 
Codices  "P , 
sampi) 
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NOTE  C.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  Ulfilas  has  founded  his  new  alphahet 
mainly  upon  the  Greek.  Entirely  depai-ting  from  that  order  of 
letters  which  prevailed  in  the  Runic  '  Futhorc/  he  has  adopted, 
with  ver}'  few  exceptions,  the  order  which  prevails  in  the 
Greek  alphahet.  The  very  exceptions  illustrate  the  general 
rule,  and  show  the  ingenuity  of  the  Gothic  apostle  in  making 
the  redundancies  and  deficiencies  of  each  alphabet  balance  one 
another. 

I.  The  Greek  alphabet  possesses  two  sets  of  letters  for  the 
long  and  short  forms  of  E  and  O.  As  Ulfilas  did  not  require 
these,  he  has  put  his  E  and  O  opposite  the  short  form  of  the 
one  and  the  long  form  of  the  other,  and  then  has  used  the  place 
left  vacant  by  Eta  for  the  similar  looking  letter  H,  and  the  place 
of  Omicron  for  his  vowel  U.  There  was  something  evidently 
peculiar  both  to  Latin  and  Teutonic  ears  in  the  sound  of  the 
Greek  U,  and  therefore  Ulfilas  sets  opposite  to  it  not  his  U 
but  the  kindred  letter  V. 

a.  The  place  occupied  by  the  first  merely  numerical  symbol 
(stigma)  he  appropriates  for  Q.  Thus  his  alphabet  has  one 
letter  more  than  the  Greek:  twenty-five  instead  of  twenty- 
four. 

3.  The  place  of  the  Greek  X,  a  sound  not  found  in  the  Gothic 
language,  is  supplied  by  J. 

4.  He  does  not  require  the  Greek  Chi  for  native  Gothic 
words,  but  he  takes  it  over  in  order  to  enable  him  to  reproduce 
Greek  proper  names  which  contain  it,  especially  the  name  of 
Christ. 

5.  For  the  unneeded  Psi  he  substitutes  the  essentially  Teu- 
tonic W. 

So  much  as  to  the  order  of  the  letters.  Now  as  to  their  shape^ 
upon  which  also  the  strong  but  not  exclusive  influence  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  following  six  letters,  F  A  A  IT  V  X  (representing 
G  D  L  P  V  Ch),  are  taken  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  with  no 
more  modification  than  we  can  easily  imagine  to  have  existed 
between  one  codex  and  another  in  the  fourth  century. 

These  letters,  nine  in  number,  ^SXhlKMNT 
(representing  A  E  Z  H  I  K  M  N  T),  are  also  no  doubt  taken 
from  the  Greek,  but  are  common  to  it  and  the  Latin  alphabet. 
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Perhaps  \\  points  to  a  Latin  influence,  as  it  is  not  oft^n  if  ever  NOTE  C. 
found  in  Greek  MSS.  of  so  late  a  period,  bat  is  common  in  the 
Latin  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 

One  letter,  the  peculiar  B  (B),  with  the  upper  circle  left  open, 
may  be  either  Greek  or  Runic. 
Three  are  clearly  Runic : — 

Q  (J)  derived  from  the  Rune  $  . 

n  (U)  do.  n. 

%  (0)  do.  5^. 

One  letter  only,  5,  seems  to  be  unmistakably  Latin ;  but 
U»  which  Ulfilas  uses  for  Q,  appears  to  point  to  a  Latin  origin ; 
though  why  he  should  have  chosen  a  letter  with  so  utterly 
different  a  power  when  the  Latin  Q  was  available  for  his  purpose 
is  a  mystery  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  need  further 
explanation. 

These  two  letters  R  and  \l  (R  and  F),  may  be  either  Runic 
or  Latin,  but  are  most  probably  Runic. 

We  have  thus  accounted  for  twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty- 
five  letters  of  the  Gothic  alphabet.  Tliere  remain  two  which  at 
present  we  can  only  account  for  by  a  whim  on  the  part  of  the 
Gothic  letter-maker.     These  two  are 

tjl  =  Th, 

and  0  =  W. 

The  first,  it  will  be  at  once  observed,  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Greek  Psi,  the  second  only  slightly  altered  from  the  Greek 
Theta,  a  dot  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  being  substituted  for  a 
line  across  it.  As  they  occur  in  the  corresponding  places  to 
Theta  and  Psi,  but  in  inverse  order,  it  looks  at  fii-st  sight  as  if 
Ulfilas  had  transposed  the  two  symbols  out  of  pure  caprice.  On 
further  consideration  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  some  sneli  con- 
elusion  as  the  following.  The  Gothic  bishop,  having  arranged 
all  the  other  letters  of  his  alphabet,  had  still  two  sounds  un- 
represented, th  and  hw.  For  neither  was  there  an  exactly  corre- 
sponding letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  for  we  must  suppose  that 
the  ih  differed  from  the  theta  of  the  Greeks  in  having  either 
a  thicker  or  a  thinner  pronunciation.     To  avoid  all  possibility  of 
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NOTE  C.  mistake,  therefore,  he  took  the  Greek  Psi  (the  sound  of  which  he 
did  not  need  to  represent),  and  with  some  slight  modifications 
made  it  stand  for  his  Gothic  th\  and  similarly  he  made  the 
transformed  Theta  do  duty  for  his  hw.  This,  or  something  like 
this,  must  surely  be  the  explanation  of  the  matter.  To  us, 
lovers  of  the  old  Runic  lore  of  the  Teutons,  it  certainly  seems  a 
matter  of  regret  that  Ulfilas  did  not  here  use  at  least  one  of  the 
two  Runic  symbols  ready  to  his  hand — * 

though  to  have  used  both  would  certainly  have  perpetuated  a 
defect  in  the  Runic  Futhorc,  namely,  the  employment  of  two 
letters  so  like  one  another  and  so  easilv  confused. 

From  a  survey  of  the  whole  question  we  certainly  rise  with  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  philological  acquire- 
ments of  the  Moeso-Gothic  bishop.  His  alphabet  alone  would 
suffice  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  Auxentius 
as  to  his  familiarity  with  the  three  great  languages  of  the  Lower 
Danube :  '  Apostolica  gratis  Grecam  et  Latinam  et  Goticam  lin^ 
gttam  sine  intermissione  in  un&  et  sold  ecclesia  Christi  predicavit.' 

An  interesting  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Ulfilas  did  not  wish 
altogether  to  part  company  from  the  old  Runic  literature,  in 
introducing  his  new  and  more  flexible  alphabet^  is  furnished  by  the 
discovery  that  his  letters  appear  to  have  been  known  by  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  names  as  those  borne  by  their  Runic  equi- 
valents. In  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  preserved  at 
Vienna^  there  are,  attached  to  a  treatise  of  Alcuin's  de  Ortho- 
graphia,  two  alphabets,  one,  the  Runic  *  Futhorc '  in  use  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  other,  the  Gothic  alphabet  of  Ulfilas, 
with  the  names  of  the  letters  annexed.  These  names  have 
apparently  been  written  by  some  High-German  scribe  un- 
acquainted with  Gothic,  and  thus  have  sustained  considerable 
corruption,  but  the  patient  labours  of  four  German  scholars' 
have  at  length  restored  them  in  all  probability  nearly  to  their 
original  form.  This  being  done,  we  find  that  we  have  a  Gotjiic 
alphabet  constructed  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  one,  on  the  principle 

'  Known  as  Codex  Salisboriensis,  n.  140  (formerly  Ixxi). 
^  Munch,  Kirchhoff,  Mullenhoff,  and  Zacher  (Dai  Gothische  Alphabet  Volfilai 
and  das  Bunenalphabet).    I  quote  chiefly  from  the  last. 
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of  chfldren's  pictnre  alphabets  ('  A  was  an  Archer,  B  was  a  Ball/   NOTE  C. 
and  80  on),  and  ekaosing  in  almost  all  case9  the  same  word  as 
representative  of  tke  letter^  which  we  know  to  have  represented  it  in 
He  old  Runic  *  Futhorcs.* 

In  the  following  table  the  order  observed  by  the  Vienna  Codex 
(which  is  nearly  bat  not  qaite  that  of  the  Latin  alphabet)  is 
maintained.  The  names  are  given  both  in  their  original  and 
corrected  forms,  and  the  names  of  the  corresponding  Ranes  as 
given  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  (quoted  by  Kemble,  Archaeo- 
logia,  339-345)  are  also  appended. 


Gothic 
letter. 


B 

r 

6 


9 

h 

1 

K 

A 

M 
N 

n 

n 


English 
equivalent. 

Name  ac- 
cording to 
Vienna 
MS. 

A 

Aza 

B 

Bercna 

0 

Gewa 

D 

Daaz 

E 

Eyz 

F 

Fe 

J  or  soft  G 
H 
I 
K 

L 

M 
N 
U 
P 


Gaar 
Haal 
liz 

Chozma 

Lanz 

Manna 

Noicz 

Uraz 

Pertra' 


Corrected 
Name. 

Asks  (ash -tree)  or 
Ans  (a  god) 

Bairika  (birch) 

Giba  (gift) 

Dags  (day) 

AiliYus  (a  horse) 
or  Eiu8  (ivy) 

Faihu     (cattle, 
wealth) 

J^r  (year) 

Hagls  (hail) 

Els  (ice) 

KaunsamaM     (a 
torch  or  a  boil) 

Lagus  (lake) 

Manna  (man) 

Nauths  (need) 

Urns  (wild  ox) 

1 


Corre- 
Rpond- 

iug 
Rone. 


$ 

X 

M 
M 


H 
I 
< 

^ 

M 

+ 
n 


Name  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Rune-song. 

Os  (mouth) 

Beorch  (birch) 
Gifu  (gift) 
Daeg  (day) 
Eh  (horse) 

Feoh  (money) 

Gear  (year) 
Huegel  (hail) 
Is  (ice) 
Cen  (torch) 

Lagu  (sea) 
Man 

Nyd  (need) 
Ur  (wild  ox) 
Peorth    (chess- 
man) 


'  Tbia  ia  one  of  the  most  enigmatical  names  in  the  whole  series.  I  would 
snggeat  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  imported  from  the  Greek,  and  =  ^ravaou/ia 
or  Kovfta.     All  interpreters  are  agreed  in  connecting  it  with  the  idea  of  burning. 

'  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Rune-song  we  find  that  Peorth,  the  name  of  the  prune, 
is  connected  with  an  in-door  game.  Kemble  translates  it '  chessman/  and  Grimm 
suggests  with  some  probability  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  piece  which  we  call  the 
queen,  and  the  Persians /ers  (»'  captain  of  the  host*),  altered  by  the  French  into 
vxerge,  whence,  through  the  idea  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  name  of  queen  was 
introdaoed. 
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XOTEC. 


GoUiio 
letter. 

u 

R 

s 

T 
V 

X 


o 


English 
equivalent. 

Q 

E 

S 
T 
VorW 
O 
Ch 


Z 

Hw 
Th 


Name  ac- 
cording to 
Vienna 
MS. 

Quertra 

Beda 

Sogil 

Tyz 

Winne 

Utal 
Enguz 


Ezet' 
Waer 
Thytli » 


Corrected 
Name. 

Qaairthr  (bait) 
Raida  (carriage) 

Saoil     or     Bojil 
(sun) 

Tins  (the  god  of 
battles)  *^ 

Yinja  (a  meadow) 
orViuna(pain) 

Othal       (native 
land) 

Ingus  (a  Qeiman 
hero) 


? 

Hwair  (ti  kettle) 

% 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing 
Bane. 


5 

t 

Si. 


Name  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bone-song. 


Had  (saddle  or 
cbariot) 

Bigel  (saU) ' 

Tir  (a  god) 

Wen  (bope) 

Etbel  (native 
land) 

Ing  (a  demi- 
god, first  seen 
among  tbe 
East  Danes) 


Tbom 


I  fear  to  troable  my  readers  (even  in  a  note)  witb  any  details 
as  to  Gothic  grammar :  but  some  may  perbaps  care  to  see  the 
declension  of  a  Gothic  noun  and  the  conjugation  of  a  Gothic 
verb,  together  with  one  or  two  well-known  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  rendered  into  the  language  of  Alaric. 


Declension  of  Sunus, 

a  son. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Horn,       Sunus 

SunJQs. 

Voe.        Sunu 

Sunjus. 

Ace,         Sunu 

Sununs. 

Ddt.        Sunau 

Snnum. 

Gen,       Sunaus 

Sunive. 

'  Kemble  observes  (Archaeologia,  p.  345)  that  this  rendering  of  Sigel  is  a 
iiiistake.  '  This,  which  in  all  the  Teutonic  tongues  denotes  a  gem  or  jewel — in 
a  secondary  sense  the  Sun — ^is  here  treated  as  if  it  were  Serfel,  a  sail.* 

>  Tiu9,  in  Norse  7>r,  in  Old  High  Gennan  Ziu,  is  the  Teutonic  Mars,  after 
whom  Tuesday  was  named. 

'  The  names  Etee  or  Ezei  and  Thjfth  have  given  much  trouble  to  philologists. 
Kirclihoff  (Das  Gothische  Alphabet,  p.  vi)  confirms  tbe  conjecture  originaUj 
started  by  Grimm  that  these  names  are  nothing  but  Gothic  transformations  of  Zeta 
and  Theta,  the  Greek  names  of  the  corresponding  letters. 


Gothic  Grammar. 

Conjugation  of  Haban,  to  /tave. 
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Pbisbkt  Indicative. 

I 

1 

1. 

3. 

3- 

BniOULAB. 

Haba 

Habaif 

Habaith 

DUAI«. 

Haboa 
Habati 

PBimin  Indioatiyi. 

Plubal. 
Habam. 
Habaith. 
Haband. 

I. 

3. 

5- 

Habaida 

Habaid«a 

Habaida 

Habauleda 
HabaidadutB 

PBBsnrr  Subjunotiye. 

Habaidedam. 
Habaideduth. 
Habaidedan. 

I. 

a. 

3- 

Habaa 
Habais 
Habai 

Habaiva 
HabaiU 

Pbstsbitb  Subjunctive. 

Habaima. 

Habaith. 

Habaioa. 

T. 

a. 
3. 

Habaidedjaa 
Habaidedeis 
Habaidedi 

Habaidedeiva 
Habaidedeito 

Habaidedeima. 

Habaidedeith. 

Habaideileina. 

3. 

Habai 

Impebative. 
HabaU 

1.  Habam. 

2.  Habaith. 

AonvE  Pabticiplb     Habanda. 
Passivb  Pabtioiple   Habaith. 

These,  or  similar  to  these,  were  the  noble  forms  of  speech  used 
by  our  Teutonic  fore&thers  in  the  pastures  of  Holstein.  Now, 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries  and  by  the  eager  haste  of  an 
unleisured  people,  such  grand  words  as  habaideduth  and  hahaide- 
deina  have  been  rubbed  down  to  the  insignificant  had,  alike 
for  all  moods  and  numbers  of  the  past  of  fo  have.  Etiam  periere 
minae. 

Oar  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  version  of  Ulfilas  is  as  follows : — 

Atta  unsar  thu    in    himinam       veilinai     namo    thein.      Qimai 
Father    our     thou    in  the  heavens    hallowed  be    name      thine.      Let  come 

thiudinassos   theins:    vairthai  vilja  theins,  sve  in  himina  jah 
kingdom         thine :       be  done     will     thine,       as     in    heaven     and  (also) 

ana  airthai.      Hlaif  unsarana  thana  sinteinan   gif    una  himma  daga. 
on      earth.  Loaf         onrs  the       enduring    give     us         to-day. 

Jah    aflet   uns      thatei      skulans    sijaima,  svasve  jah  veis    afletam 
And  let-off    us  that  of  which   debtors   we  may  be    so  as     also    we      let-off 

thaim   skulam  unsaraim.      Jah    ni   bnggais^   uns    in    fraistiibnjai, 
the       debtors  ours.  And    do    not  bring      us     into      temptation, 

^  ^  is  always  used  by  Ulfilas,  as  in  Greek,  with  the  power  of  ng. 
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NOTEC.    ak  lausei  una  af  tliamma  ubilin.     unte    theina  ist  thindangardi. 
but  deliver     us     of        the  evil,     beoaoae    thine      ii       klng'i-house 

jah  mahts  jah  volthus  in  aiyins.     Amen. 
And    might    and     glory     to     ages.       Amen. 

The  following  is  the  parable  of  the  Gk>od  Shepherd : — 

Amen  amen  qitha  izvis     saei      ni  atgaggith  tbairh     daar     in 
Verily,  verily   I  lay  to  you  whoever  not    goes  in      through  the  door  into 

gardan       lambe       ak     steigith       aljatbro.      sab    bliftas    ist   jab 
the  yard   of  the  Iamb    but    climbs  up  some  other  way,  he    a  robber     is     and 

yaidedja.        lib     sa     inngaggands    tbairh       daur      hairdeis     ist 
an  evil  doer.       But    the        enterer  in        through     the  door     herdsman     is 

lambe.        Tbammub  daaravards  uslukitb.   jab  tbo  lamba  stibnai 
of  the  lambs.         To  him     the  door-ward     opens        and  the   lambs   the  voice 

is     bausjand.    jab     tbo    svesona    lamba    baititb    bi    nam  in   jab 
of  him      hear,  and    (the)     his  own     lambs     he  calls     by      name     and 

ustiubith  tbo.     Jab  than   tbo  sresona  ustiubitb  fanra    im  gaggitb. 
leads  out  them.    And  when  (the)  his  own  he  leads  out  before  them  he  goeth, 

jab   tbo   lamba    ina  laistjand    unte      kunnun     stibna       is.         lib 
and    the     lambs    him      follow     because    they  know  the  voice  of  him.      But 

framatbjana    ni    laistjand.     ak    thliuband    faura    imma    unto    ni 
a  stranger      not   they  follow,    but         flee  before       him     because  not 

kunnun    tbize  firamatbjane   stibna. 
thoy  know  of  the        stranger       the  voice. 

The  Christian  Armour  (Eph.  vi.  14) : — 

Standaith  nu  ufgaurdanai  bupins  izvanms  sunjai.    jaggapaidodai 
Stand      now  girdled  round     loins        yours     with  truth      and  clothed 

brunjon  garaibteins.      Jab  guskobai  fotum  in  manvitbai 

with  the  breastplate  of  righteousness.     And      shod       the  feet  with  readiness 

aivaggeljons    gavairtbjis.      Ufar    all    andnimandans    skildu    galau- 
of  the  gospel        of  peace.  Over     all         taking  up        the  shield        of . 

beinais,     tbammei    maguth  alios  arwaznos  this     unseljins   funiskos 
iiuth,  with  which  you  may     all       arrows      of  the      Evil  one         fiery 

afwapjan.     Jab      bilm       naseinais  nimaitb,    jah    meki       abmins, 
quench.        And  the  helmet  of  salvation     take,       and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 

thatei  ist    yaurd     Gntbs. 
which   is    the  word    of  God. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Goths  throws  an  interesting  light  on 
many  details  of  their  daily  lifa  As  a  Northern  people  their 
years  are  all  counted  by  winters.  Their  word  for  fruit  {akran)  is 
essentially  the  same  as  our  '  acorn.'    Wealth  is  represented  by 


Gothic   Vocabulary.  ill 

cattle,  and  faihu  (connected  with  the   German   vieh\  which  NOTE  C. 
originally  meant  cattle,  forms  part  of  the  word  Faiku-lAraiAns 
(hoard  of  treasure),  which  is  chosen  by  Ulfilas  as  the  Gothic 
equivalent  of '  Mammon/ 

Bat  the  imported  words  are  almost  more  interesting  than  the 
indigenous  ones.  When  John  the  Baptist  is  represented  as  say- 
ing to  the  soldiers,  Valdaith  annom  izvaraim, '  Be  satisfied  with 
your  rations,'  we  have  surely  in  annom  a  remembrance  of  the 
Latin  annona.  And  when  we  read  (Matthew  vi.  2)  that  the 
hypocrites  andnemun  tnizdon  seina^  ^receive  their  reward/  we 
have  before  us  in  mizdon  the  Gothic  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
fuoBdiy  a  word  which  doubtless  formed  the  subject  of  many  a 
conversation,  and  the  pretext  for  many  a  tumult,  in  the  tents  of 
the  Qotidc /oederati  in  the  Imperial  armies. 


Ch.  2. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JOVIAN,   PROCOPIUS,   ATHANARIC. 

Authorities. 

Sources : — 

BOOK  I.  Our  chief  authority  for  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  I  and  his 
brother  Valens  is  Ammianub  Marcellinus,  who  wrote,  probably, 
between  the  years  380  and  390.  His  history  conclades  thus: 
'  These  things  have  I  as  an  old  soldier  and  a  Greek  set  forth  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  Beginning  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Nerva  and  concluding  with  the  death  of  Valens,  my  work  pro- 
fesses to  be  truthful,  and  I  have  never  intentionally  deceived 
either  by  silence  or  by  misrepresentation.  Let  others  younger 
and  more  learned  than  I  am  write  about  subsequent  events  [the 
reign  of  Theodosius],  but  I  must  warn  them  that  if  they  do  so 
they  will  have  to  train  their  tongues  to  a  higher  style  of  elo- 
quence than  mine.' 

In  calling  himself  Oraeeui,  Ammianus  no  doubt  means  that 
he  was  bom  in  the  Greek-speaking  provinces  of  the  Empii*e. 
An  interesting  letter  (No.  983)  addressed  to  him  in  his  later  life 
by  the  orator  Libanius  seems  to  prove  that  he,  like  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  was  a  native  of  Antioch.  He  seems  to  have  been 
bom  about  the  year  330.  He  was  of  noble  birth  and  probably 
of  handsome  person,  being  one  of  the  protectores  domeslici,  who, 
as  Procopius  says  (Hist.  Arc.  c.  24),  were  generally  selected  on 
account  of  their  beauty  and  good  family.  He  himself,  in  describ- 
ing one  of  his  narrow  escapes  from  his  Persian  pursuers,  tells  us 
that  he  soon  found  himself '  overcome  by  the  weariness  of  the 
march,  as  being  a  Noble  unaccustomed  to  such  toil '  (xix.  8,  6). 
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As  a  young  officer  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Ursicinus,  BOOK  I. 
governor  of  Nisibis,  a  general  of  whose  qualities  he  speaks  in  ' 
terms  of  high  praise  and  whose  fortunes  he  followed  for  some 
years.  In  this  general's  train  he  visited  Milan  in  354,  Cologne 
^  355>  <^d  Cilicia  in  359.  Returning  to  Nisibis  with  his 
patron,  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Amida  (359),  and  had 
many  interesting  adventures  therein,  which  are  recorded  in  his 
history.  In  the  following  year  Ursicinus  lost  his  office  owing 
to  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.  Ammianus  may  possibly  at  the 
same  time  have  lost  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  Constantius, 
bat  under  his  successor,  Julian,  we  find  him  again  employed  in 
an  honourable  position.  He  took  part  in  Julian's  expedition 
against  Persia  (363),  and  probably  stood  with  his  brother-officers 
of  the  Guard  by  the  death-bed  of  the  Emperor.  After  his 
return  from  this  expedition  his  history  gives  us  no  indication  of 
his  movements,  except  that  he  was  dwelling  in  Antioch  at  the 
time  of  the  so-called  '  Conspiracy  of  Theodorus'  (371),  and  saw 
the  tortures  then  inflicted  on  the  accused. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Rome,  and  that  it  was  there  that  he  composed  the 
greater  part  of  his  History.  The  letter  of  Libanius  referred  to 
above,  which  was  written  in  390  or  391,  is  addressed  to  him  at 
Rome,  and  mentions  his  having  recited  part  of  his  History  amid 
general  applause,  which,  as  Libanius  expected,  would  be  bestowed 
not  less  liberally  on  the  still  unpublished  portions  of  the  work. 
Though  the  History  itself  ends  with  the  death  of  Valens  (378), 
it  contains  allusions  to  subsequent  events  which  bring  down  the 
date  of  composition  to  390.  *  It  is  remarkable,'  says  Sievers  (in 
his  Life  of  Libanius,  p.  272),  *that  no  distinct  allusion  of  Am- 
mianus carries  us  beyond  the  year  390.'  We  have  however  no 
certain  information  as  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

The  History  of  Ammianus,  which  was  divided  into  thirty-one 
l)ooks,  treated  of  the  events  of  282  years,  from  the  accession  of  96-37^- 
Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens.  Unfortunately  we  possess  only 
eighteen  of  these  books,  containing  the  histor}'  of  twenty-five  353-?7^- 
years,  beginning  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  Magnentius. 
Though  it  is  clear  that  the  period  from  Trajan  to  Constantino 
must  have  been  described  in  much  more  summary  fashion  than 
the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  his  successors,  still  the  loss  of 
those   first    thirteen   books  is  one  of  the  greatest  which    the 
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BOOK  I.  student  of  history  has  to  deplore.  The  great  Emperors  of  the 
'  Aelian  and  Antonine  dynasties  have  been  singularly  unfortunate 
in  their  lack  of  a  fitting  chronicler  of  their  deeds.  In  the 
geographical  digressions  which  Ammianus  delights  to  indulge 
in,  he  doubtless  gave  some  valuable  information  as  to  the 
infancy  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  from  whom  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  modem  Europe  are  descended ;  and  few  writers 
could  have  given  us  so  valuable  an  insight  as  he  would  have 
done  into  the  terrible  convulsions  of  the  third  century,  the 
principles  of  Diocletian's  reorganisation  of  the  State,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  of  the  national  religion  was 
brought  about  by  Constantine.  Though  he  was  apparently  a 
Pagan  he  speaks  generally  without  bitterness,  and  sometimes 
almost  with  respect,  of  Christianity. 

The  style  of  Ammianus  has  been  much,  and  justly,  blamed. 
It  is  raboured,  pompous,  often  obscure ;  and  it  contains  some  of 
the  longest  and  strangest  words  which  can  be  found  in  any 
Latin  author.  But  in  fidmess  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
Latin  was  not  his  native  tongue,  that  he  had  spent  more  than 
half  of  his  life  in  Greek-speaking  countries,  and  that  his  train- 
ing had  probably  been  that  of  a  soldier  rather  than  of  a  rheto- 
rician. And  even  the  rhetoricians  of  the  fourth  century  spoke 
a  very  different  language  from  that  of  Livy  and  Cicero. 

The  student,  however,  who  goes  to  Ammianus  not  for  style 
but  for  thought,  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed.  He  has 
great  power  of  describing  character  and  a  quick  eye  for  social 
peculiarities:  in  fact,  some  of  his  pictures  of  Roman  manners 
are  worthy  to  have  been  painted  by  Juvenal  himself.  He 
speaks  of  natural  phenomena  and  of  the  marvels  of  foreign  lands 
with  something  of  the  childlike  wonder  of  Herodotus.  Above 
all,  he  shows  everywhere  a  hearty  admiration  of  honest  men  and 
a  genuine  hatred  for  oppression.  None  can  travel  &r  under  the 
guidance  of  Ammianus  without  feeling  that  he  may  be  safely 
trusted  to  tell  the  whole  truth  so  ^  as  he  knows  it. 

Another  important  authority  for  the  history  of  this  period  is 
ZosiMUS  (fifth  century  ?),  whose  History  will  be  described  here- 
after. 

The  orator  Themistius  gives  us  some  valuable  information  as 
to  the  events  of  this  period.     Themistius,  sumamed  Cv^padijs, 


Themis  iius.  iir> 

*the  Eloquent/  was  probably  born  in  317,  the  birth-year  of  the  BOOK  I. 

Emperor  Constantius,  with  whom  he  seems  to  describe  himself L. ! 

as  co-eval.  He  was  a  native  of  Paphlagonia,  and  was  sprung 
from  honourable,  if  not  noble,  ancestors.  His  father  Eugenius 
was  a  philosopher  of  some  eminence.  He  studied  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Trebizond,  or  perhaps  in 
that  city  itself.  He  early  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle,  and  coming  to  Constantinople  (pi*obably 
between  344  and  347)  he  gathered  round  him  an  enthusiastic 
band  of  disciples,  to  whom  he  taught  his  favourite  science, 
philosophy,  and  his  favourite  art,  rhetoric.  He  asserts  that  he 
never  took  fees  from  his  pupils,  but  rather  out  of  his  modest 
fortune  assisted  them  in  their  necessities,  and  he  therefore  con- 
sidered that  he  had  a  right  to  disclaim  the  title  of  Sophist. 

The  works  of  Themistius,  which  are  of  historical  value,  are  his 
*  Political  Speeches,*  the  first  of  wliich  was  delivered  before  Con- 
stantius in  347,  and  the  last  before  Theodosius  about  385.    These 
harangues  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Emperors  and 
brought  him  high  honours.     In  355   he  was  enrolled  in  the 
Senate  of  Constantinople.     In  357  a  bronze  statue  was  erected 
in  his  honour:    and  in  361  he  appears  to  have  been  appointed 
Praetor,  though  the  language  of  the  ordinance  which  seems  to 
confer  this  dignity  upon  him  is  somewhat  obscure.     In  one  of 
his  orations  he  declares  that  on  account  of  his  oratorical  (perhaps 
also  his  linguistic)  skill,  he  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  had 
permanent  diplomatic  employment  as  the  representative  of  the 
Empire  at  the  Persian  Court.     In  376  he  was  sent  by  Valens  Or.  xiii.  p. 
on  business  of  state  to  his  nephew  Gratian  in  Gaul,  and  return-  ^tkrw. 
ing  by  way  of  Rome  he  was  received  with  marke<l  honour  by 
the  nobles  of  that  city,  and  strongly  pressed  to  remain  among 
them,  but  he  preferred  to  return  to  Constantinople.     In  384 
he  was  appointed  to  the  high  honour  of  Praetorian  Prefect  of 
ConstantinoiJe,  which  however  he  held  for  only  a  short  time, 
owing  to  his  enfeebled   health.     He  died  probably  soon  after 

385- 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  Themistius  was  an  out-spoken 
votary  of  the  old  religion  of  Hellas  ^,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 

*  It  is  curious  to  find  Themistius  twice  quoting  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  to  the  king^s  heart  being  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  ascribing  it  to  '  the 
Assyrian  writings'  (Orations  vii  and  xi,  pp.  89  and  147).     *Eut  I  foimerly  (b- 
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BOOK  I.  Christian  Emperors,  Constantius,  Valens,  and  Theodosius,  in  a 

^"'  ^' scarcely  less  degree  than  that  of  the  heathen  Julian.     Probably 

this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  consistently  pressed  the 
doctrine  of  tolemtion  both  on  heathen  and  Arian  Emperors :  and 
this  cii-ciunstance  was  not  forgotten  when  the  orthodox  party 
came  into  the  possession  of  supreme  power.  There  was  even 
some  talk  of  his  being  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Arcadius, 
the  young  son  of  Theodosius,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
was  actually  done. 

In  the  opinion  of  Photius  (who  was  no  contemptible  judge  of 
Greek  literature),  the  style  of  Themistius  is  'clear,  free  from 
redundancies,  and  [yetj  flowery:  and  he  uses  state-paper-like 
words  which  have  a  somewhat  solemn  sound.*  A  modem  critic 
may  venture  the  opinion  that  his  style  is  less  turgid  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  ^  Though 
he  is  profuse  and  audacious  in  his  flattery  of  reigning  Emperors, 
he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  many  of  the  vapid  tribe  of 
panegyrists  by  the  amount  of  real  historical  information  which 
it  is  possible  to  extract  from  the  stream  of  his  rhetoric,  and  he 
often  contrives  to  blend  with  his  flattery  some  maxim  of  eternal 
righteousness  or  some  useful  hint  as  to  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Empire. 

Guides : — 

Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.    Smith's  edition  ;  London,  1854. 

Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Empereurs.  (Vol.  5,  Paris,  1701 : 
Vol.  6,  Paris,  1738.) 

Clinton,  Fasti  Romani     (Oxford,  1845.) 

A  reference  to  these  three  authors  may  be  presumed  for  everj' 
chapter,  and  almost  every  page,  of  the  present  volumes.  An 
occasional  query  as  to  the  correctness  of  some  minor  detail  in 


served  that  even  the  Assyrian  writings  elegantly  remark  that  in  sooth  the  mind 
of  the  king  is  guarded  in  the  hand  of  God.  ...  I  indeed,  oh  dear  companions  (do  not 
let  any  one  denounce  me  to  the  over- wise  for  saying  so),  have  often  admired  many 
other  things  in  the  Assyrian  writings,  but  this  maxim  I  pre-eminently  admire  and 
praise.  For  those  writings  say  somewhere  that  the  king*s  heart  is  guarded  in  the 
hand  of  God.*  Was  this  genuine  or  affected  ignorance,  or  is  it  possible  that  The- 
mistius had  access  to  some  sources  of  Oriental  literature  now  closed  to  us  ?  The 
passage  quoted  is  to  be  found  in  Proverbs  xxi.  i. 
*  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  introducing  quotations  from  Homer. 
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general  verdict  of  admiration  for  his  work.     The  accuracy  in ^^^ 

outline  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  detail  of  so  vast  a  panorama  of 
human  histoiy  is  the  more  extraordinary,  in  view  of  the  gene- 
rally uncritical  character  of  English  scholarship  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  of  the  points  for  which 
later  writers  have  reason  to  be  most  grateful  to  Gibbon  is  the 
dear  and  full  statement  of  the  authorities  upon  which  each 
paragraph  is  based.  This  having  been  done  once  for  all,  in  a 
book  which  is  easily  accessible  to  every  student,  absolves  those 
who  como  after  from  quoting  with  the  same  fulness  of  detail^ 
except  when  some  point  seems  to  require  special  illustration. 

For  a  perfect  digest  of  all  the  authorities  bearing  on  every 
fiM^t  in  Roman  Imperial  history  we  naturally  turn  to  Tillemont, 
who  devoted  the  patient  industry  of  a  life  to  his  two  great 
works,  M^moires  Ecclesiastiques,  and  Histoire  des  Empereurs. 
Form,  the  great  beauty  of  Gibbon's  work,  is  utterly  absent  from 
Tillemont's  mass  of  useful  materials,  annalistically  arranged. 
But  often  when  gratefully  appreciating  the  helpfulness  of  this 
book — helpfulness  all  the  greater,  as  it  seems,  on  account  of  its 
complete  absence  of  style — I  have  thought  how  great  would  be 
the  advantage  if  the  facts  of  some  much-discussed  period  of 
English  history — say  the  Reformation,  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  the  Great  Rebellion — could  l:)e,  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, chronicled  Tillemont-fashion  for  eloquent  writers  on  both 
sides  to  work  up  afterw^ards  as  they  pleased  into  the  proper 
literary  form. 

Fynes  Clinton,  in  his  well-known  book,  the  Fasti  Romani, 
has  analysed  with  extreme  industry  and  care  all  the  impoHant 
dates  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Empire.  The  book — superior 
in  this  respect  to  that  of  Tillemont — is  printed  with  an  accu- 
racy which  approaches  very  nearly  to  i)erfection.  A  student 
who  carefully  follows  Clinton's  method,  and  verifies  his  quota- 
tions, soon  feels  that  he  may  rely  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
on  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions. 

Of  these  three  absolutely  indispensable  guides  to  the  history 
of  a  world-important  crisis,  an  English  reader  may  reflect  with 
permissible  pride  that  two  are  his  own  fellow-countrymen. 
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— '—--  P^^g^^  against  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  was  followed  by 
JuSan.^  events  which  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  the 
^63.  ""*'  weakness  of  such  an  elective  monarchy  as  the  Roman 
Commonwealth  had  now  become.  The  dead  Emperor 
left  no  son,  and  the  race  of  Constantine  died  with  him. 
Its  results.  In  thcsc  circumstanccs  the  right  of  the  soldiers  to 
choose  the  Imperator  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  right 
which  always  existed  in  theory  and  which  was  only 
kept  in  practical  abeyance  by  such  expedients  as  the 
*  association*  of  a  son  with  his  Imperial  sire,  now  revived 
in  full  force.  The  position  of  the  invading  army  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  cut  off  from  its  base  of 
operations  and  deprived  of  the  great  leader  whose 
courage  had  breathed  confidence  into  every  soul,  was 
difficult  but  not  desperate.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that,  from  the  mere  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, soldiers  in  such  a  position  would  have  selected 
the  fittest  soldier  to  lead  them  home  victorious:  yet 
never  was  a  leader  chosen  more  absurdly  unfit  to 
grapple  with  the  responsibilities  of  his  new  position 
Discord      than  he  who  actually  assumed  the  diadem.     There  was 

between       •      -x  -x     .  iii  'j***  /»  j1_ 

Eiuitem  jealousy  between  the  two  mam  divisions  01  the  army, 
Western  the  Eastcm  and  the  Western ;  between  the  comrades 
ioidieni.  ^j^^  after  Julian's  victory  over  the  Alamanni  had 
proclaimed  him  Augustus  at  Paris,  and  the  oppo- 
nents who,  but  for  the  timely  death  of  his  colleague 
Constantius,  would  have  found  themselves  actually 
fighting  against  the  brilliant  Apostate.  During  his 
lifetime,  the  genius  and  the  popularity  of  Julian  had 
smothered  these  discords  ;  but  now  upon  his  death 
tney  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  a  flame. 
Here,  at  the  head  of  the  Gaulish  legions,  stood  Nevitta 
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and  DagalaiphoB — ^iheir  very  names  told  their  barbarian  book  i. 

origin ;  there,  leading  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the 

legiona  of  Constantius,  were  Victor  and  Arintheus.  ^^ 
The  diaooflBdon  was  so  fierce  between  them  that  it 
might  seem  as  if  the  horrors  of  dvil  war  would  soon 
be  added  to  scarcity  of  provisions  and  all  the  other 
dangers  of  the  Bomans'  position  in  the  heart  of  the 
enemy  B  country* 

This  peril  was  averted  when  both  parties  agreed  to  iim 
oiflEer  the  diadem  to  Sailust^  the  Praetorian  Prefect  of  dfltawito 
the  East,  deservedly  the  sSOSt  trusted  of  the  military  "^ 
counsellors  of  the  deceased  Emperor.  In  an  evil  hour 
for  the  State,  if  wisely  for  his  own  tranquillity,  Sallust 
refused  the  honour,  pleading  sickness  and  old  age  as 
snffident  reasons  against  taking  the  weight  of  empire 
cm  his  shoulders.  It  was  important  that  a  choice 
should  be  speedily  made,  before  the  flame  of  dissension 
between  East  and  West  could  flash  up  again ;  though 
one  soldier  of  distinction  ^  proposed,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  that  the  generals  should  consider  themselves 
as  lieutenants  of  the  dead  Julian  till  they  had  brought 
the  troops  safely  back  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire, 
and  then  outside  one  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia  '  by 
the  united  suffrages  of  both  armies  elect  a  legitimate 
Emperor.'  This  proposal  did  not  find  favour,  but  some  Jovian 
one  suggested  the  name  of  Jovian,  which  was  eagerly 
echoed  by  a  few  noisy  partisans ;  and  without  reflection, 
almost  without  enquiry  whom  they  meant  by  that 
name,  Jovian  was  elected. 

There  were  two  men  in  the  host,  each  of  some  little  wbioh 
note  in  his  way,  bearing  the  name  of  Jovian.     One, 

^  'Honoratior  aliqnis  miles.'    Very  likely  Ammianos  himself,  as 
Gibbon  suggests. 
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— 1-^  before  a  leader  of  the  brave  band  of  men  who  bur- 
^  ^'  rowed  through  the  secret  recesses  of  a  mine  under 
the  walls  of  Maiozamalcha  S  and  emerging  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  had  slain  all  its  defenders 
who  came  in  their  way,  and  opened  the  gates  to  the 
besiegers. 

Somewhat  higher  in  rank,  but  less  known  for  any 
deed  of  valour,  was  Jovian,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
the  guards  ^.  He  was  son  of  Varronianus,  a  Count 
who  had  served  the  State  with  some  credit  and  had 
recently  retired  into  private  life.  He  was  tall,  blue- 
eyed,  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  fond  of  exchanging 
good-natured  pleasantries  with  his  comrades  of  the 
camp ;  but,  except  his  handsome  presence  and  his 
father  8  respectable  career,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  reason  whatever  why  he  should  have  been  chosen 
to  rule.  However,  when  the  name  of  Jovian  was  men- 
tioned,-^perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  elevation  of  the 
hero  of  Maiozamalcha*, — his  messmates,  interpreting  it 
of  their  well-born  and  genial  fellow-officer,  hailed  it  with 
'n.e  wrong  acclamations.  He  was  soon  robed  in  the  purple, — the 
cUdJne^  Only  difficulty  being  that  it  was  hard  to  find  a  robe  of  the 
Imperial  colour  large  enough  for  his  giant  limbs, — and 
was  hurried  along  the  four  miles'  line  upon  which  the 
soldiers  were  drawn  up,  with  shouts  from  his  new  sub- 
jects of  *Jovianus  Augustus.*   How  little  the  mass  of  the 

'  So  the  correct  text  renders  the  name  of  this  city,  which  was 
formerly  written  Mas}^omalcha.  Ma'oz-Melech  CH^O"^^^)'  ^^^  Hebrew 
equivalent  of  '  king's  fortress,'  is  very  similar  to  this,  the  correctly 
written  form  of  the  name. 

«  •  Domesticorum  ordinis  primus/ 

'  This  is  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  the  language  of 
Ammianus,  xxv.  8.  i8. 
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army  understood  what  they  were  doing  was  proved  by  book  i. 

the  fact  that^  misled  by  the  similarity  of  name,  many 1-1- 

supposed  that  Julian  was  still  alive  and  had  recovered  ^  ^' 
from  his  wound,  and  that  it  was  he,  their  old  com- 
mander, who  was  being  hailed  by  these  shouts  of  wel- 
come. Only  when,  instead  of  the  pale  face  and  upright 
figure  of  the  somewhat  undersized  Julian,  they  saw  the 
tall  stooping  form  and  ruddy  good-humoured  coun- 
tenance of  his  guardsman,  did  they  fully  comprehend 
the  change  which  a  few  hours  had  wrought  in  the 
hand  that  was  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Empire. 

The  whole  story  of  Jovian  s  election  reminds  us  of 
one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  fortune  and  unexpected 
compromises  which  have  often  marked  the  proceedings 
of  a  Conclave  assembled  for  the  choice  of  a  Pope.  But 
the  interests  at  stake  were  probably  greater  than  have 
ever  been  involved  in  the  discussions  in  the  Vatican — 
the  hastening  or  the  delay  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  a  point  to  be  gained  or  lost  in  the 
contest  of  thirty  centuries  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

As  soon  as  Jovian  was  robed  in  the  purple,  there  Th© 

...       intereits  of 

began   that  unavowed    competition    between   the  in- the  now 
terests  of  the  State  and  the  interests  of  the  Dynasty  dash  with 
which  our  own  generation,  having  witnessed  the  capi-  the 
tulation  of  Sedan  and  the  surrender  of  Metz,  can  so   "^^^* 
easily  understand.     The  Imperial  army  was  still  for- 
midable to  the  Persians,  and  whenever  it  met  them  in 
the  field   it   inflicted   severe   losses  upon  them.     The 
friendly  province  of  Corduene  was — so  we  are  assured 
— only  TOO  miles  distant  to  the  North,  and  from  that 
district  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  another  large 
division  under  Sebastian  and  Procopius  was  advancing 
to  join  the  Roman  host.    Notwithstanding  the  great 
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these  considerations  pointed  to  a  rapid  northward 
march  up  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  river 
would  at  least  supply  them  with  water,  and  if  the 
ranks  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  thinned,  it  was  surely 
better  that  they  should  die  fighting  than  starving, 
jovian's  But  at  every  suggestion  of  this  kind  the  flatterers  of 
jSooopiuB.  Jovian  whispered  in  his  ear  the  terrible  name  of  Pro- 
copius^,  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
advancing  army,  but  a  kinsman  of  the  just  deceased 
Emperor  and  a  most  likely  person  to  be  selected  by  a 
mutinous  soldiery  as  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne. 
Thus  that  very  junction  of  forces  which,  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  was  the  one  thing  supremely  to  be 
desired  for  the  Roman  army,  was  the  one  thing  to  be 
supremely  dreaded  by  the  Roman  Imperator. 
Sapor  In  this  state  of  affairs  any  proposals  for  peace  coming 

the  death  from  the  Persian  camp  were  sure  of  a  favourable  re- 
ception. Sapor,  who  had  been  profoundly  impressed 
and  dispirited  by  the  rapid  and  successful  march  of 
Julian,  recovered  his  confidence  on  the  receipt  of  joyful 
tidings  from  a  Roman  deserter.  This  deserter,  a  stan- 
dard-bearer of  the  legion  called  Joviani,  had  carried 
on  a  kind  of  hereditary  feud  with  Varronianus  and  his 
son,  and  now  preferred  exile  in  Persia  to  the  perils 
which  must  impend  over  the  enemy  of  the  Emperor. 
He  informed  the  King  that  the  foe  whom  he  so 
greatly  feared  had  breathed  his  last,  and  that  *a 
crowd  of  horse-boys  had  raised  to  the  shadow  of  Im- 
perial authority  a  guardsman  named  Jovian,  a  man  of 
soft  and  indolent  disposition.'     Such  was  the   aspect 

'  AmmianuBjXxv.  7. 10: '  Adulatomm  globus  instabat  timido  prmcipi, 
Frocopii  metaendum  sabserens  nomen.' 
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might  easily  be  made  to  wear.  At  the  same  time, 
otlier  deserters  from  the  Imperial  host  conveyed  the 
terrible  suspicion — one  which  could  not  be  positively 
refuted  though  it  entirely  lacks  confirmation — that 
Julian  had  fallen  not  by  a  Persian  but  a  Roman  jave- 
lin, hurled  perhaps  (but  the  historian  does  not  himself 
suggest  this)  by  a  Christian  hand. 

Though  elated  by  this  welcome  news,   Sapor  had  He  offers 
Feen  enough  of  the  fighting  capacities  of  the  Imperial  pei^ce. 
army,  even  within  the  last  few  days,  to  make  him  de- 
sirous to  build  *  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  retreating  foe/ 
Yet  from  the  soft  and  inert  Jovian  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  wring  terms  of  lasting   advantage  for 
Persia.     He  therefore  sent  to  the   Roman  camp  the    • 
general  who  bore  the  title  of  Surena  and  another  noble 
of  high  rank  to  announce,  that  from  motives  of  human- 
ity he  was  willing  to  spare  the  remains  of  the  invading 
array,  and  permit  them  to  return  in  safety  to  their  own 
land  if  the  following  conditions  were  accepted  by  them. 
Five  provinces  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Surrender 
Euphrates,  which  had  been  won  from  Persia  by  Ga- provinces, 
lerius,  were  now  to  be   restored.     The   great  city  ofofNiBibis 
Nisibis,  which  had  with  scarcely  any  interruption  be-  fortresset. 
longed  to  the  Roman  Empire  since  the  time  of  Trajan 
and  which  had  been  the  great   enirepdt  of  tlie  com- 
merce of  East   and  West,  was  to  be  surrendered  to 
Sapor  :  and  the  cities  of  Singara  and  Castra  Maurorum 
with  fifteen    fortresses  were  to   share  the  same  fate. 
Last  and  most  ignominious  condition  of  all,  Arsaces,  Abandon- 
king  of  Armenia,  who  had  dared  to  ally  himself  with  the  King  of 
Rome  against  Persia,  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  ven- 
geance of  '  the  King  of  Kings.* 
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for  four  days,  precious  days,  during  which  the  pro- 
^   *      visions  of  his  army   were    being   rapidly   consumed. 
Tiie  terms  Then  he  yielded,  having  obtained  only  one  concession 

accepted.  .  , 

from  the  Persian,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis  and 
Singara  might  be  allowed  to  depart  from  those  cities, 
and  the  Roman  ganisons  to  leave  the  fortresses  before 
their  surrender.  The  treaty  was  then  signed,  a  treaty 
of  peace  for  thirty  years ;  hostages  were  given  on  both 
joviaa  sidcs,  and  Jovian,  being  permitted  to  cross  the  Tigris 
h^ewJd  without  molcstatiou,  commenced  his  march  across  the 
'"*"  •  wasted  and  waterless  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  After 
a  journey  of  seventy  miles,  occupying  six  days,  a  time 
of  terrible  hardship  both  for  the  soldiers  and  their 
.  horses,  the  army  received,  at  a  city  called  Ur,  a  supply 
of  provisions  sent  for  their  use  by  the  generals  Sebas- 
tian and  Procopius.  The  facts  that  the  two  armies 
were  within  such  comparatively  short  distance  of  one 
another,  and  that  after  all,  famine,  the  great  enemy  of 
the  retreating  host,  had  to  be  encountered,  just  as  if 
no  treaty  had  been  signed,  seem  to  form  the  strongest 
possible  condemnation  of  an  arrangement,  the  real 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  diadem  for  Jovian, 
at  whatever  cost  to  the  Empire. 
Jovian  at  Before  long  the  new  Emperor  and  his  army  stood 
under. the  walls  of  Nisibis.  Fame,  swifter  than  the 
couriers  whom  Jovian  had  sent  into  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  announce  his  accession,  had  divulged  the 
humiliating  terms  of  the  treaty  by  which  he  had  pur- 
chased an  unmolested  return.  The  citizens  of  Nisibis 
still  cherished  a  faint  hope  that  their  prayers  might 
prevail  upon  him  to  forego  the  execution  of  that  article 
of  the  treaty  in  which  they  were  concerned.     But  this 
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hope  grew  fainter  when   they   ol)8erved   that   Jovian  book  t. 

remained  in  his  camp,  pitched  outside  the  walls  of  their '—^ 

city,  and  although  pressed,  steadfastly  refused  to  enter  ^  ^ 
the  palace  which  had  been  visited  by  a  long  line  of 
his  predecessors,  from  Trajan  to  Constantius.  Men  said 
then  that  he  blushed  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  impreg- 
nable city  which  he  was  about  to  surrender  to  the 
enemies  of  Bome. 

It  was  probably  because  the  new  Emperor  perceived  The  other 
the  murmurs  of  discontent  which  were  excited  in  the  to  death. 
army  by  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Nisibis,  that 
on  the  first  night  of  his  sojourn  before  the  city  he 
ordered  a  deed  of  cruelty  to  be  committed  which  was 
little  in  accordance  with  his  usual  easy  good -nature. 
The  other  Jovian,  the  hero  of  Maiozamalcha,  was  said 
to  have  invited  some  of  the  ofiicers  repeatedly  to  his 
table,  and  at  these  repasts  to  have  made  indiscreet 
allusions  to  the  fact  that  he  too  had  been  spoken  of  as 
a  candidate  for  the  purple.  He  was  hurried  away  at 
nightfall  to  a  lonely  place,  hurled  down  a  dry  well, 
and  his  body  covered  with  stones. 

Next    day   Bineses,   Sapor's   Commissioner,   entered  The 

11.      1  111  /•Tfc«/»  citizens  <»f 

the  City  and  displayed  the  banner  of  Persia  from  the  NiaibiB 
citadel,  a  signal  to  all  who  wished  to  remain  Roman  jovian  to 
citizens   that   the   time    had   come   when   they   must  the  treaty, 
abandon  their  homes.     With  chaplets  in  their  hands 
the  inhabitants  poured  forth  to  the  Imperial  tent  and 
besought  the  Emperor  not  to  surrender  them  against 
their  will  to  the  power  of  Persia.     They  did  not  ask 
for  assistance  :  with  their  own  soldiers  and  their  own 
resources  they  would  fight  for  their  ancestral  homes 
as  they  had  often  done  before.     To  this  petition,  which 
was  urged  in  the  name  of  the  municipal  Senate  and 
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BOOK  I.  people  of  NisibisS  the  Emperor  would  only  reply  that 

!—  he  had  sworn  to  the  treaty  and  could  not,  to  gratify 

^  ^  ^'     them,  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury.     Then  Sabinus,  pre- 
wordB  of    sident  of  the  Senate  of  Nisibis,  took  up  the  discourse 

Sabinos.  .  .  . 

and  spoke  in  somewhat  bolder  tone.  ^  It  is  not  right,' 
said  he,  *  oh  Emperor,  to  abandon  us,  nor  compel  us 
to  make  trial  of  barbarian  customs  after  we  have  been 
for  60  many  centuries  fostered  by  the  Boman  laws. 
In  three  wars  with  the  Persians,  Constantius  was  saved 
from  ruin  by  the  valour  of  our  city,  which  resisted  to 
the  last  extremity  of  peril  on  behalf  of  the  Empire. 
He  recognised  the  obligations  which  this  constancy 
laid  upon  him.  When  the  fortune  of  war  went  des- 
perately against  him,  when  he  had  to  flee  with  a  few 
followers  to  the  insecure  shelter  of  Hibita,  when  he  had 
to  live  on  a  crust  of  bread  offered  to  him  by  an  old 
peasant  woman,  still  he  suiTendered  not  a  foot  of 
Boman  territory:  while  you,  oh  Emperor  I  signalise 
the  very  copimencement  of  your  reign  by  the  surrender 
of  a  city  whose  defences  from  of  old  have  been  inviolate 
by  the  enemy  ^'  Still  the  Emperor  refused  to  listen  to 
the  impossible  petition,  and  pleaded,  as  he  was  bound 
to  plead,  the  necessity  of  observing  his  plighted  faith. 
He  refused  the  crown  which  the  citizens  had  brought 
him,  but  at  length,  overcome  by  their  importunity, 
allowed  it  to  be  placed  on  his  head,  whereupon  an 
advocate  named  Silvanus  with  a  bitter  taunt  ex- 
claimed, 'So,  oh  Imperator,  may  you  be  crowned  by 
all  the  other  cities  of  your  realm.'     Jovian  understood 

^  'Haec  quidem  sappliciter  ordo  et  populus  precabatur'  (Amm. 
liar.  XXV.  9.  2). 

^  I  have  tried  to  combine  in  one  the  narratives,  substantially  very 
Bimilar,  of  Zosimus  (iii.  33-34)  and  Ammianus  (xxv.  9). 
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the  sneer,  aad  exasperated  by  the  unwelcome  fidelity  book  i. 
of  the  citizens,  would  concede  only  the  short  space  of  ^^^ — 
three  days  within  which  those  who  refused  to  accept  rj^j,,^  '^^ 
the  condition  of  Persian  subjects  must  leave  the  pre-  ^^^ 
cincts  of  Nisibia  ^^"^  ^ 

Then  one  universal  cry  of  misery  went  up  from  the  «*i»M. 
despairiog  city.  Matrons  with  dishevelled  hair  be- Jj^'^f^tfie 
wailed  their  hard  fate  in  being  compelled  to  abandon  ^^^JSJ  ^^ 
the  ancestral  hearths  by  which  their  infancy  had  been 
spent.  Some,  more  unhappy,  had  to  contemplate  Ufe- 
long  separation  from  the  husband  or  the  children  whom 
necessity  forced  to  remam  behind.  Everywhere  a 
weeping  crowd  filled  the  streets,  touching  with  loving 
hands  the  very  doorposts  and  thresholds  of  the  houses 
which  they  had  known  so  long  and  were  never  to 
revisit.  Soon  the  roads  were  filled  with  the  throng 
of  fugitives  carrying  with  them  such  part  of  their 
household  furniture  as  their  strength  enabled  them  to 
remove,  and  sometimes  leaving  articles  of  great  price 
behind,  in  order  to  transport  some  commoner  possession 
which  its  associations  had  endeared  to  them  ^.    Most  of  They 

migmte  to 

the  emigrants  betook  themselves  to  Amida,  the  nearest  Amida. 
town  on  the  Koman  side  of  the  new  frontier :  but  she 
and  all  her  sister-cities  were  filled  with  lamentation, 
all  men  fearing  that  they  would  be  exposed,  defence- 
less, to  the  raids  of  the  Persians,  now  that  the  great 
barrier-city  of  Nisibis  had  fallen. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  circumtstances  story  of 
attending  the  abandonment   of  this  city  of  Nisibis,  showi  tbe 

*  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  Ammianus'  words,  '  properando 
enim  multi  furabantur  opes  proprias,  quas  vehi  posse  credebant,  con- 
tempta  reliqua  supellectili  pretiosa  et  multa : '  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  need  some  amplification. 
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BOOK  1.  because  they  illustrate  the   nature  of  the  connexion 

Ch.  2. 

1-1-  which  existed  between  the  one  great  civilised  World- 

fttti^Wnff  Empire  and  its  members.  Here  was  a  city  erected 
P?^  ^  upon  the  highlands  of  Mesopotamia ;  whose  river,  after 
a  devious  course,  flowed  into  the  Euphrates.  From  its 
walls  Tigris  could  perhaps  be  descried  gleaming  upon 
the  eastern  horizon.  It  was  doubtless  essentially 
Asiatic  in  its  character :  its  citizens  spoke  the  Aramaic 
tongue  of  Hazael  and  Benhadad ;  those  who  were  most 
closely  connected  with  Europe  and  had  the  most  suc- 
cessfully assimilated  the  Western  civilisation,  might 
at  the  utmost  be  familiar  with  the  Greek  language 
which  had  been  learned  by  the  subjects  of  Seleucus  and 
Antioclius.  Yet  these  Orientals  clung  with  passionate 
devotion  to  the  name  of  Romans,  and  asked  for  nothing 
better  from  their  rulers  than  to  be  allowed  to  fight  for 
their  connexion  with  the  far-off  City  by  the  Tiber.  In  the 
course  of  this  history  we  shall  often  come  across  cruel 
cases  of  oppression  by  Roman  governors ;  we  shall  often 
have  to  trace  the  desolating  presence  of  the  Roman 
tax-gatherer ;  we  shall  sometimes  hear  the  suggestion 
that  even  subjection  to  the  barbarian  is  better  than  the 
exhausting  tyranny  of  Roman  prefects.  But  this  is 
not  the  abiding,  the  universal  conviction  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire.  Their  own  old  feelings  of  nationality 
have  long  ago  been  laid  aside,  and  to  them  the  Empire, 
or  as  they  call  it  'the  Commonwealth  of  Rome,'  is 
home ;  loved,  notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  and  not  to 
be  abandoned  without  passionate  lamentation. 
General  ao-  As  for  Joviau,  his  actiou  as  Emperor  scarcely  extended 
in  Jovian'8  boyoud  the  cession  of  the  five  Mesopotamian  provinces. 
With  nervous  haste  he  sent  his  messengers  all  over  the 
Empire  announcing  his  own  accession  and  the  salutary 
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peaoe  which  he  had  ooncluded  with  Perna ;  and  notwith-  book  i. 
atainding  a  mutiny  at  Bheims,  in  which  hiB  fittheivin-law 


and  newly-appointed  commander-in-chief,  Lndllianns, 
was  alain,  his  election  was  upon  the  whole  tranquilly 
aooepted  by  all  the  legions  and  provinces  of  the  Empire. 
Prooqpins^  who  met  him  at  the  last  stage  before  Nisibisi 
was  chaxged  to  escort  the  dead  body  of  Julian  to 
TazBos^  and  there  to  pay  the  last  rites  to  the  memory 
of  his  deceased  kinsman.    This  done,  he  who  well 
knew  the  suspicion  with  which  he  was  regaided,  dis- 
creetly Tanished  for  a  time  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
Jovian  entered  Antioch,  but  stayed  not  long  thwe, 
being  terrified  by  omens  and  annoyed  at  the  lampoons 
of  the  citisens.    At  Tarsus  he  visited  and  adorned  the 
tomb  of  his  predecessor.    At  Angora,  which  he  had 
reached  by  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  he     364. 
exhibited  himself  to  his  subjects  dressed  in  the  robe  of 
a  Consul.    By  his  side,  as  his  colleague,  sat  his  son 
Yarronianus,  a  little  child,  whose  screams  as  he  was 
carried  in  the  curule  chair  were  deemed  an  evil  augury 
for  the  new  dynasty  of  Jovian.    And  in  &ct  before  dmiOi  of 
seven  weeks  of  the  new  year  bad  passed,  that  short-  j^  i^^ 
lived    dynasty  perished.      At  the    obscure    town  of^ 
Dadastana,  in  Bithynia,  Jovian  died  suddenly  in  the 
night.     Some  said  that  the  newly-plastered  walls  of 
his  chamber  in  the  road-side  marmo  caused  his  death  ; 
some,  an  over-heated  stove;  some,  a  too-hearty  meal 
eaten  on  the  previous  evening.    It  is  only  certain  that 
the  inglorious  life  of  the  new  Emperor  was  ended,  in 

^  Julian's  reason  for  selecting  Tarsus  as  his  destinU  burial-place 
was  probably  that  his  mother's  family  resided  there.  We  are  told 
that  his  kinsman  Procopius  was  *in  Cilicii  natus  et  educatus' 
(Ammianus,  xxyi.  6). 

VOL.  I.  K 
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BOOK  L  his  thirty-third  year,  and  that  not  even  in  that  age  of 
^ ''    suspicion  was  any  hint  uttered  that  his  death   was 
due  to  the  contrivance  of  an  enemv. 

Thus  then  the  throne  of  the  world  was  again  vacant, 
and  the  act  of  election  performed  eight  months  before 
on  the  plain  of  Dura  had  now  to  be  repeated  in 
Bithynia,  but  this  time  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  and 

Afsembiy  with  Icss  danger  of  a  mistaken  choice.     At  Nicaea,  the 

for  election  Capital  of  Bithyuia,  the  city  at  which,  thirty-nine  years 

Kinperar.  before,  the  great  Parliament  of  Christianity  had  as- 
sembled ^  there  were  now  gathered  together  the  chie& 
of  the  civil  and  military  administration  in  order  to 
discuss  the  all-important  question  of  a  successor  to  the 
vacant  throne.  All  men  felt  that  the  crisis  was  a 
grave  one  for  the  Empire:  but  where  there  was  so  little 
to  indicate  upon  whom  the  choice  would  fall,  many 
went  with  high  hopes  which  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment.   Sallust  probably  took  the  first  place  in  the 

Aequitiui  deliberating  council.  First  was  proposed  the  name  of 
Aequitius,  a  man  who  held  a  somewhat  similar  position 
in  the  household  troops  to  that  of  Jovian' :  but  his  rough 

and  temper  and  clownish  manners  caused  him  to  be  rejected. 

Then  Januarius,  a  relative  of  Julian,  who  was  Marshal 
of  the  Camps'  in  Illyricum,  was  suggested  as  a  fit  wearer 
of  the  purple :  but  to  communicate  with  him  in  distant 

vaien-      lUyricum  seemed  to  involve  too  dangerous  a  delay. 

elected,  When  the  name  of  another  guardsman,  Valentinian, 
was  proposed,  it  was  hailed  with  unanimous  approval, 
and  the 'suggestion  was  greeted  as  the  result  of  heaven- 
sent inspiration.     It  is  true  that  even  he  was  absent,  at 

^  The  Council  of  Nicaea:  19  June — 25  Aug.  325. 
^  '  Scholae  primae  Scutariorum  tribunos.' 
*  <  Comes  rei  castrenBis.' 
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Angora,  in  Galatia :   but  ten  days  sufficed  to  take  book  j. 

thither  the  news  of  his  elevation  and  to  bring  him  back 

to  the  camp.    The  day  on  which  he  returned  being  that     ^  ^' 
on  which  the  intercalation  for  Leap  Tear  was  made ', 
was  deemed  unlucky  by  the  superstitious  Bomans,  and 
consequently  no  proclamation  was  then  issued :  but,  on  ud  pro- 
the  following  day,  the  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  plain  Empemr, 
of  Nicaea,  and  beheld  upon  a  lofty  tribunal  the  stately  35^  ' ' 
form  of  the  new  Emperor. 

Yalentinian,  like  so  many  of  the  best  and  strongest  ^»|®n- 
mlers  of  Rome  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  like  pvenuge. 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  Diocletian,  and  Constantino,  came 
firom  the  central  (lUyrian)  portion  of  the  Empire,  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic.  He  had  no  long  line  of 
noble  ancestors  to  boast  of.  His  father  Gratian,  bom  His  ftither. 
of  obscure  parentage  at  Cibalae  on  the  Save,  appeared 
when  a  lad  in  the  army  of  some  Homan  general  and 
offered  a  rope  for  sale.  Five  soldiers  set  upon  him 
with  the  rough  horse-play  of  the  camp  and  tried  to 
wrest  his  precious  rope  from  him,  but  to  their  amaze- 
ment he  resisted  them  all.  From  that  day  Gratianus 
Funarius  *  was  a  well-known  name  in  the  camp,  and  his 
extraordinary  personal  strength,  combined  with  skill  in 
wrestling,  secured  his  rapid  advancement  in  the  military 
career.  He  became  guardsman  *,  tribune,  and  Marshal 
of  the  Camps,  which  latter  high  position  he  held  in 
the  province  of  Africa.  Here  however  a  suspicion  of 
embezzlement  led  to  his  dismissal :  but  either  the  sus- 
picion was  unjust  or  his  repentance  procured  his  pardon, 

^  26th  February.     Bissextile  appears  to  have  been  a  second  26th 
of  February,  not  the  29th. 

•  Gratian  the  rope-seller. 

•  Protector. 

K   2 
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BOOK  I.  for  at  a  later  period  he  ajrain  held  the  same  office  in 

Ch  2 

— ^— ^  the  province  of  Britain.  At  the  end  of  a  long  and 
^  generally  honourable  career  he  retired  to  his  native 
town  of  Gibalae,  where,  however,  he  again  fell  into 
some  degree  of  disfavour  with  the  reigning  Emperor 
(Constantius),  owing  to  the  hospitality  which  he 
afforded  to  the  usurper  Magnentius. 

Preyioui        xhe  SOU   of  Couut   Gratiau   possessed   his  fethet's 

career  of  * 

13!^'  strength  and  heroic  stature,  and  of  course  started  in 
life  with  greater  advantages  than  had  fallen  to  that 
fathers  share.  In  357  Yalentinian  was  a  cavalry 
officer,  holding  an  important  command  in  Gaul,  where 
the  misuuderstandings  wising  from  Constantiua' 
jealousy  of  his  cousin  Julian  for  a  short  time,  and 
most  undeservedly,  clouded  his  miUtary  reputation  and 
caused  him  to  receive  an  unwelcome  furlough.  With 
the  triumph  of  Julian,  if  not  before,  his  time  of  in- 
activity ended :  but  he  again  lost  for  a  little  while  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor,  owing  to  the  roughness  with 
which  he  exhibited  his  Christian  contempt  for  the 
somewhat  fussy  religiousuess  of  his  heathen  master. 
At  some  ceremony  in  the  temple  of  Antioch,  at  which 
military  duty  required  his  attendance  in  the  train  of 
the  Emperor,  a  heathen  priest  sprinkled  Yalentinian 
the  life-guardsman  with  the  lustral  water  of  the  gods. 
He  made  a  disdainful  gesture,  and  cut  off  with  his 
sword  the  part  of  his  military  cloak  which  had 
received  the  undesired  aspersion.  .  The  philosopher 
Maximus  (apparently)  played  the  ignoble  part  of  an 
informer,  and  Yalentinian,  for  this  contempt  of  the 
Emperor's  religion,  was  for  a  few  months  deprived  of 
his  commission.  Before  long,  however,  he  was  again 
foUowing    the    Imperial    standards,    the    temporary 
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hindrance  to  his  fortunes  being  abundantly  compensated  fioOK  i. 

by  the  lustre  which  now  attached  to  his  name  in  the  eyes Ll- 

of  all  believers,  as,  if  not  a  martyr,  at  least  a  confessor     ^  ^' 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

Such  was  the  past  history  of  the  fortunate  '  Tribune  The  m- 
of  the  second  Schola  of  Scutarii/  or  as  we  should  say 
Colonel  of  tlie  Second  Begiment  of  Guards,  who  now, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  was  presented  to  the 
assembled  troops  on  the  plain  outside  Nicaea  to  receive 
the  acclamations  which  would  make  him  Emperor.  His 
tall  and  sinewy  frame,  the  light  colour  of  his  hair,  the 
blue-gray  tint  of  his  sternly-glancing  eyes,  spoke 
probably  of  an  admixture  of  Teutonic  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  Pannonian  peasant,  his  father :  but  there  was 
also  somewhat  of  classical  beauty  in  his  feature&  With 
all  the  many  and  grievous  faults  in  his  character  which 
history  reveak  to  us.  Valentinian  was  a  bom  king  of 
men,  and  one  who,  when  presented  to  an  assembly  of 
soldiers  as  their  leader,  was  certain  to  win  without 
difficulty  their  enthusiastic  applause  ^  The  acclama- 
tions were  duly  uttered,  the  purple  was  hung  around 
his  shoulders,  the  diadem  was  placed  upon  his  head, 
and  the  new  Augustus  prepared  to  harangue  his  soldiers. 
But  even  while  be  was  in  act  to  speak,  a  deep  sound.  He  u 
an  almost  menacing  murmur,  rose  from  the  centuries  to  urae^r 
and  maniples  of  the  array,  ^  Name  at  once  another  ^  **^*' 
Emperor/  Some  thought  that  the  hint  was  given  in 
the  interest  of  one  or  other  of  the  disappointed  candi- 

^  Ammianus'  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Valentinian 
(who  is  almost  one  of  his  heroes)  is  very  striking:  'Corpus  ejus 
lacertosum  et  validum,  capilli  fiilgor  colorisqae  nitor,  cum  ocuUs 
caesiis  semper  obliquum  intuentis-  et  torvum,  atque  pulchritudo 
staturae  liniamentorumque  recta  compago  majestatis  regiae  decus 
implebat'  (xxx.  9.  6). 
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isooK  I.  dates ;  but  it  is    more  probable   that   the    military 
—1-1-  parliament  really  aimed,  in  its  own  rough   way,  at 
^  ^     promoting  the  good  of  the  state,  and  wished  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  another  disaster  as  that  which, 
by  the  impact  of  one  Persian  javelin,  had  transferred 
the  whole  power  of  the  Boman  commonwealth  from  a 
Julian  to  a  Jovian.     At  once,  however,  the  high  spirit 
of  the  new  Emperor  revealed  itself,  and  the  soldiers 
Hm  learned  that  they  had  given  themselves  a  master.     In 

to  the  few  but  well-chosen  words  Valentinian  thanked  the 
*""^'  brave  defenders  of  the  provinces  for  the  supreme 
honour  which,  without  his  expectation  or  desire,  they 
had  conferred  upon  him.  '  The  power  which  but  an 
hour  ago  was  in  their  hands  was  now  in  his ;  and  it 
behoved  them  to  listen  while  he  set  forth  what  he 
deemed  to  be  for  the  welfcure  of  the  state.  The  need 
of  a  colleague  he  felt,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  any 
of  them,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  harmony  between 
the  rulers  of  the  world  weighed  even  more  strongly 
upon  his  mind.  It  was  by  concord  that  even  small 
states  had  grown  to  great  strength,  and  without  it  the 
mightiest  empu-es  must  faU  in  ruin.  Such  a  coUeague 
as  would  work  in  full  harmony  with  himself  he  trusted 
that  he  might  find,  but  he  must  not  be  hurried  in  the 
search,  nor  compelled  at  a  moment  s  notice  to  utter  the 
irrevocable  word  that  would  bind  him  to  a  partner 
whose  disposition  he  would  only  begin  to  study  when 
it  was  too  late  to  turn  the  knowledge  of  his  character 
to  account.' 

The  harangue  produced  its  desired  effect  in  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers.  Those  who  had  been  most  eager 
in  demanding  the  immediate  association  of  a  colleague 
admitted  the  reasonableness    of  the  plea  for  delay. 
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The  eagles  and  the  banners  of  the  different  legions  book  r 
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clustered  emulously  round  the  new  Emperor,  and  es- 
corted him,  already  with  the  awful  aspect  of  dominion       •  **' 
in  his  countenance,  to  the  Imperial  palace  \ 

The  deliberations  of  the  new  Emperor  with  himself  AMoofa- 
concerning  his  future  colleague  did  not  occupy  many  Vaieni 
daya    Already,  it  is  probable  those  who  were  best  Empire, 
acquainted  with   his  temper  saw  to  what  conclusion 
his  words  about  the  necessity  of  harmony  pointed.     On 
tiie  morrow  after  his  elevation  he  called  a  council  of 
the  chief  officers,  and  asked  if  they  had  any  advice  to 
give  him  as   to  the  association  of  a  partner  in  his 
throne.    All  the  rest  were  silent,  but  Dagalaiphus,  the 
brave  Teuton  firom  the  Gaulish  provinces,  said :  '  If  you 
love  your  own  family,  most  excellent  Emperor,  you 
have. a  brother.    If  you  love  the  State,  seek  for  the 
worthiest  and  clothe  him  with  the  purple/     The  Em- 
peror showed  that  he  was  offended,  but  dismissed  the 
assembly  without  disclosing  his  purpose.     On  the  first 
of  March,  when  the  legions  entered  Nicomedia,  he  pro- 
moted his  brother  Valens  to  the  dignity  of  Tribune  of 
the  Imperial  Stables.     Before  the  end  of  the  month,  March  as, 
at  the  building  known  as  the  Hebdomon  ^  he  presented 

*  '  Circumsaeptum  aquilis  et  vexillis  agminibasque  diversorum 
ordinum  ambitiose  stipatum  jamqtie  terrihilem  duxerunt  in  regiam  * 
(Amm.  xxvL  ii). 

'  Gibbon,  following  Tillemont  and  Ducange,  makes  the  Hebdomon 
'  the  field  of  Mars,  distant  from  Constantinople  either  seven  stadia  or 
seyen  miles/  It  is  now  however  generally  identified  with  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Tekfour  Serai,  or  Palace  of  Belisarius,  situated  in 
Blachemae,  a  northern  *  suburb  of  the  city,  and  at  a  later  period 
included  within  its  walls.  The  name  Hebdomon  (Seventh)  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  seventh  division  of  the  garrison  was 
stationed  there.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  passages  quoted 
in  Ducange's  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  I  feel  some  doubt  whether 
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BOOK  L  Valens  to  the  troops,  arrayed  in  purple  and  diadem, 

and  declared  him  Augustus.     The  needftil,  the  ap- 

^  ^  parently  unanimous,  applause  was  given,  for  none  dared 
face  the  stem  glance  of  the  elder  Augustus,  and  the 
two  brothers  rode  back  to  Constantinople  in  the  same 
car  of  state. 
App«M^  Of  Valens,  the  new  occupant  of  the  Imperial  throne, 
duMoter  there  is  but  little  to  be  said,  except  that  he  was  one  of 
those  commonplace  men  whom  a  hard  fate  has  singled 
out  for  a  great  position,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  the 
essential  littleness  of  their  souls.  He  possessed  neither 
the  manly  beauty  nor  the  soldierly  qualities  of  his 
brother.  Of  moderate  stature  and  swarthy  skin,  bandy- 
legged, somewhat  pot-bellied,  and  with  a  slight  cast  in 
his  eye,  he  could  boast  of  nothing  in  his  outward  ap- 
pearance which  might  compel  the  beholder  to  forget 
the  meanness  of  his  extraction.  In  action  he  was  tardy 
and  procrastinating,  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  on  one 
memorable  occasion  his  ignorance  of  the  elements  of 
the  problem  before  him  led  him  to  commit  an  act  of 
almost  inconceivable  rashness.  He  was  excessively 
tenacious  of  the  dignity  which  he  had  so  undeservedly 
acquired,  and  bis  suspicion  of  all  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  plotting  to  deprive  him  of  it,  led  him  into  a  course 
of  most  cruel  tyranny.     Yet  in  the  ordinary  detail  of 

this  is  the  whole  explanation  of  the  matter.  There  may  haye  been 
such  a '  Hebdomon  situated  at  Blachemae,  but  so  many  of  the 
authorities,  some  of  them  contemporary,  speak  of  '  the  seyenth  mile- 
stone,' that  I  think  there  must  also  have  been  a  Hebdomon  seven 
miles  from  the  city.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  archaeologists  of 
Stamboul  would  carefully  examine  the  ^ite  to  see  whether  there  are 
any  remains  of  an  important  building  at  that  distance  from  the  city. 
Mr.  Bury  (History  of  the  Later  Boman  Empire,  ii.  556)  also  places 
the  Hebdomon  not  at  Blachemae  but  by  the  §ea  of  Marmora. 
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government  he  displayed  some  praiseworthy  qualitie&  book  l 

He  was  a  lover  of  justice  towards  all  except  the  sup- 1- 

posed  pretenders  to  his  throne.  Though  avariciousi 
and  by  no  means  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  re- 
plenishing his  treasury,  he  was  also,  by  an  unwonted 
combination  of  qualities^  very  careful  of  his  subjects' 
financial  prosperity,  never  imposing  a  new  tax,  but 
relieving,  whenever  he  could,  the  weight  of  the  old 
imposts ;  so  that  Ammianus,  who  writes  with  no  friendly 
feeling  towards  him,  declares  that  *  never  in  matters  of 
this  sort  was  the  East  more  leniently  dealt  with  than 
under  his  reign  ^'  It  should  be  added  here,  for  it 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign,  that  he  was  a  bigoted  and  sometimes  a  perse- 
cuting Arian,  while  his  brother  Yalentinian  held  the 
Nicene  faith,  but  refused  to  persecute  either  heretics 
or  heathens. 

The  one  chief  merit  of  the  public  life  of  Valens  was  Frutwiua 
his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  brother  who  had  raised  the  new 
him   to   the  throne.     *He  attended  to  his  wishes  as     ^^^^ 
if  he  had  been  his  orderly^,'  says  Ammianus,  with  a 
little  contempt.   Yet  surely,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  complete  harmony  between  its  rulers 
was  a  boon   of  the   highest  value,  and  the  feebler, 
poorer,  nature  of  Valens  was  right  in  leaning  on  the 
strong  arm  of  Valentinian.     The  events  which  actually 
occurred  caused  the  fraternal  partiality  of  the  elder 


^  '  Nee  Bub  alio  principe  iu  hujusmodi  negotiis  melius  secom  actum 
esse  meminit  Oriens'  (Amm.  Mar.  xxxL  14.  3).  Several  points  of 
this  historian's  elaborate  description  of  the  character  of  Valens  remind 
me  of  our  Henry  VII. 

^  'In  modum  apparitoris  morigerum'  (Amm.  xxvi.  4.  3).  We 
ought  surely  to  read  thus,  not  apparatoris  as  in  Oardthausen's  text. 
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BOOK  I.  brother  to  be  in  the  hl&rhest  d^irree  disastrous  to  Borne. 
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Yet  it  was  a  sreat   matter   to   avert    such  terrible 
364.  . 

aud  exhausting  wars   ^b  had   been   waged   between 

Constantino  and  Licinius,  as  had  been  all  but  waged 
between  Constantius  and  Julian.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  accident  of  the  premature  death  of  Yalentinian, 
the  world  might  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  his  as- 
sociation of  Yalens  with  himself. 
Partition  Thus  then  was  the  whole  Roman  world  subject  to 
Empire,  the  two  SOUS  of  the  ropo-soller  of  Cibalae,  and  they 
now  proceeded  to  divide  its  wide  expanse  between 
them.  Very  soon  after  the  ceremony  of  association 
they  had  both  fallen  sick  of  a  dangerous  fever,  but 
having  recovered  from  this  illness  (which  was  falsely 
attributed  by  some  to  the  machinations  of  the  friends 
of  Julian)  they  left  Constantinople  near  the  end  of 
April,  and  travelling  slowly,  reached,  at  the  beginning 
of  June;  Naissus,  now  the  Servian  city  of  Nisch. 
Here,  or  rather  at  the  villa  of  Mediana,  three  miles 
out  of  the  city,  the  brothers  remained  for  a  little  over 
a  fortnight,  arranging  the  details  of  the  great  parti- 
tion. Th6  Gauls,  Italy,  and  Hlyricum  were  taken  by 
Yalentinian,  the  city  of  Milan  being  chosen  as  his 
residence  in  time  of  peace.  The  Gaulish  army  of 
Julian  with  its  officers,  among  whom  was  the  brave 
and  outspoken  Dagalaiphus,  fell  naturally  to  his  share. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Prefecture  of  the  East,  which 
included  not  only  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt,  but 
the  eastern  half  of  Thrace  and  Moesia,  was  marked 
out  as  the  portion  of  Yalens,  who  ruled  it  from  his 
capital  of  Constantinople,  but  who  also  often  resided 
at  Antioch,  especially  when  there  was  danger  of  war 
on  the  Persian  horizon.     The  highest  military  officers 
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of  Yalens  were  Victor  and  Arintheus  ;  his  Prefect  and  book  l 

Oh,  8 

chief  adviser  in  civil    matters    the  veteran   Sallust^ ~ 

who,  as  we  have  seen^  might  easily  have  worn  the 
diadem  himself.  There  seems  to  have  been  much 
marching  and  counter-marching  of  the  legions  between 
East  and  West  before  all  these  arrangements  were 
finally  completed  and  before  each  Emperor  had  his  own 
army  satisfactorily  quartered  in  his  own  dominions. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Yalentinian  a  deed  of  5i*3^ 
wickedness  was  wrought  by  his  orders.  The  eyes  oi^^^y^Mxi 
the  hapless  child  Yarronianus^  his  predecessor's  son, 
were  put  out,  as  we  are  told,  *  fix)m  fear  of  what 
might  happen  in  the  ftiture,  though  he  had  done  no 
wrong  ^.'  A  grievous  illustration  truly  of  the  cruelty 
of  which  the  new  Byzantine  state-craft  could  be  guilty, 
notwithstanding  its  external  profession  of  Christiamty; 
and  no  less  striking  an  evidence  of  the  conflict  in 
men's  minds  between  the  elective  theory  and  the  in- 
creasingly hereditary  practice  of  the  Imperial  succes- 
sion— a  conflict  which  might  cause  even  the  infant 
son  of  a  ten-months'  Emperor  to  be  hereafter  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  state. 

This  conflict  of  theories,  and  the  miserable  position  Adven- 

tnrai  of 

into  which  it  often  brought  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  JhHui'i 
sovereign,  were  the  causes  of  an  event  which  greatly  Prooopiu*. 
occupied  the  minds  of  men  in  the  early  years  of  the 
new  Emperors,  and  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Goths  to  Bome ;  namely,  the  rebellion 
of  Procopius.  This  man,  the  descendant  of  a  noble 
family  in  Cilicia,  of  unblemished  character,  who  had 
attained  to  respectable  if  not  pre-eminent  rank  both  in 


^  Chrysoetom,  15th  Homily. 
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BOOK  L  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  state  ^  had  now 

to  live  the  life  of  a  fugitive,  like  David  when  pro- 

scribed  by  Saul,  hunted  '  as  a  partridge  on  the  moun- 
tains,' simply  because  there  were  rumours,  doubtful 
and  obscure,  that  his  cousin  Julian  had  secretly 
presented  him  with  a  purple  robe,  or  had  named 
him,  on  his  death-bed,  as  a  suitable  successor.  After 
the  death  of  Jovian  of  Maiozamalcha  had  shown  to 
all  men  the  jealous  character  of  his  Imperial  name- 
sake, Procopius,  as  has  been  already  said,  thought  it 
safer  to  disappear  for  a  time  from  the  common  haunts 
of  men.  He  retired  at  first  to  his  estates  near  the 
Cappadocian  Caesarea,  and  when  an  order  was  sent 
to  that  place  for  his  arrest  ^  he  feigned  submission  to 
his  fate,  but  obtained  leave  to  see  his  wife  and  children 
before  his  departure.  A  sumptuous  banquet  was  pre- 
pared for  his  captors,  and  in  the  night-time,  while 
they  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  drunkenness,  Proco- 
pius contrived  to  escape  with  some  of  his  followers 
and  to  reach  the  shore  of  the  Euxine.  Taking  ship 
he  sailed  to  the  Crimea,  and  there  lived  for  some 
months  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  probably  on  the 
uplands  in  the  interior.  Weary  at  length  of  this 
squalid  mode  of  life,  doubtful  if  the  barbarians  would 
keep  his  secret  feithfully,  andJonging  to  hear  again 
the  civilised  speech  of  Greece  or  Bome,  he  ventured 
forth  from  his  hiding-place  and  came  by  devious  roads 
to  Chalcedon  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  two  faithful 

*  '  Noiarius  din  perspicaciter  militans  et  tribunus,  jamque  Bum- 
matibuB  prozimos '  (Amoi.  Mar.  xxvi  6.  i). 

'  By  YalentiniaQ  and  Yalens  says  Zosimus  (iv.  5).  Bat  Ammianas, 
the  better  authority,  seems  to  refer  these  events  to  the  reign  of 
Jovian. 
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friends  alternately  permitted  him  to  take  shelter  in  book  i. 

their  houses  ^    From  hence  occasionally  venturing  to 1.. 

creep  forth,  effectually  disguised  by  the  changes  which     ^^' 
hunger  and  hardship  had  wrought  in  his  &ce,   he 
listened  to  the  talk  of  the  citizens,  and  learned  their 
growing  discontent.     It  was  by  this  time  the  summer 
of  365.   Yalentinian  and  Yalens  had  been  for  more  than 
a  year  upon  the  throne,  and  in  the  Oriental  Prefecture,  Dkeontent 
at  leasts  there  was  deep  dissatisBEU^ion  with  their  rule.  tiBopi*. 
The  faithful  Sallust  had  been  thrust  aside,  and  Yalens 
had  appointed  his  father-in-law,  Petronius  Probus,  Pre- 
fect in  his  room.    This  man,  suddenly  advanced  from 
an  obscure  to  a  lofty  position,  crooked  in  body  and 
mind,  and  apparently  delighting  in  the  sorrows  of  his 
fellow-men,  was,  by  his  administration,  spreading  dis- 
may through  all  classes  of  the  community.     The  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  were  alike  subjected  to  judidal 
torture,  and  so  remorseless  was  his  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  the  Exchequer  that,  as  men  said,  he  seemed 
as  if  he  would  go  back  a  century  to  the  days  of  Aure-     a;©, 
lian,  to  hunt  for  arrears  of  unpaid  taxes  *. 

To   internal   discontent  was  added  the  menace  of  Troubles 

fSrom  the 

external   invasion.     All  round  the   frontiers    of   the  bMUriiuii. 
Empire,  the   tidings  of   the    death    of   the   mighty 
Julian    and    of    the     disgraceful     peace     concluded 
by  his  successor  had  profoundly  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  barbarians.     The  Alamanni,  a  great  and  strong 

^  Strategius,  Senator  and  ex-goardsman  (Amm.  xxvL  6.  5),  and 
Eunomius  the  heretic  (Philostorgios,  ix.  5.  8). 

*  AmmiannB'  words,  'debita  jam  inde  a  temporibus  prinoipis 
Aureliani  perscrutans/  can  hardly,  it  seems  to  me,  be  taken  as 
literally  exact.  How  could  the  liability  to  arrears  be  thus  enforced 
over  a  whole  century  ? 
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BOOK  I.  confederacy  who  were  dominant  on  the  upper  Bhme, 

—  had  resumed  their  ravages  in  Baetia  and  Graul :   iu 

^  ^'  Pannonia,  the  Sarmatiaus  (a  generic  term  for  the 
Sdavonic  peoples)  and  the  Quadi  were  roammg  at 
their  wiU :  four  barbarous  nations,  the  Picts^  the 
Scots,  the  Atacotti  and  the  Saxons,  were  vexing  the 
romanised  Britons  with  continual  miseries:  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Moors  into  the  province  of  Africa  were 
more  than  usually  destructive :  lastly,  and  most  im- 
portant for  our  present  purpose,  the  Goths,  strong 
and  prosperous  after  their  long  peace  with  Borne, 
and  apparently  disposed  to  consider  that  their  foedtis 
with  the  Emperor  Constantine  bound  them  no  longer, 
now  that  strangers  to  his  blood  ruled  at  Milan  and 
Constantinople,  were  overrunning  the  nearer  parts  of 
Thrace  with  their  predatory  bands  ^  There  was 
probably  also  some  rumour  of  impending  difficulty 
with  Persia,  and  we  find  that  Yalens  was  marching 
in  haste  to  Antioch,  when  the  news  of  the  Gothic 
inroad  caused  him  to  send  back  a  sufficient  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  to  the  places  threatened  by  their 
attack. 

Owing  to  these  various  causes  there  was  great 
disorganisation  in  the  Eastern  Prefecture,  and  the 
capital  was  bare  of  the  regular   troops   upon  whose 

^  I  have  here  translated  almost  verbatim  an  important  passage  of 
Ammianus  (xxvi.  4.  5),  combining  with  it  two  others.  The  sentences 
specially  relating  to  the  Ooths  are  these:  'Thracias  et  diripiebant 
praedatorii  globi  Gothorum '  (1.  c.) ;  *  Yalens  . . .  docetur  relationibus 
ducnm  gentem  Gothorum  ei  tempestate  intactam  ideoque  saevissimam, 
oonspirantem  in  unum  ad  pervadenda  parari  conlimitia  Thracianim ' 
(zzyi.  6.  11);  'Quod  et  Gothorum  tria  milia  regibus  jam  lenitis  ad 
auxilium  erant  missa  Procopio,  Constantianam  praetenderUi  neeesnltt- 
dinem'  (xzvL  10.  3). 
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fidelity  Yalens  might  safely  have  relied,  when  at  last  book  i. 
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Procopius,  weary  of  his   outcast  life»  and   thinking 
that  death  itself  would  be  better  than  the  hardships     ^^' 
which  he .  had  recently  endured,  determined  to  make 
a  throw  of  the  dice  for  empire. 

Two  Gaulish  legions,  the  Divitenses  and  the  Junior  Two 
Tungrian«,  were  on  their  way  to  their  quarters  mg'^^ 
Thrace,  and  had  to  spend  two  days  at  Constantinople,  ^pto^^"" 
Probably  there  was  already  some  dissatisfieu^on  among  ^^l^g^ 
these  troops  at  being  removed  from  their  homes  in  3^5'- 
the  West  in  order  to  serve  in  a  dangerous  and  profitless 
campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     However 
this  may  have  been,  the  -daring  spirits  among  them 
were    accessible    to    the  lavish  offers    made  by  the 
desperate  Procopius,  and  promised  for  themselves  and 
their  comrades  to  aid  him  in  his  designs  upon  the 
throne.     The  necessary  and   hurried  interviews  took 
place  under  cover  of  the  night,  a  night  so  dark  and 
still  that  the  ministers  of  Valens  had  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  that,  in   the 
daring  language  of  a  heathen  orator  ^  even  Jove  himself 
must  be  deemed  to  have  slumbered.     When  morning  ProcUDuir 
dawned  there  was  a  general  concourse  of  the  rebel  Prooopimt. 
officers  and  soldiers  at  the  baths  of  Anastasia^,  and 
there  the  troops  beheld  the  person  whom  they  were 
to  hail  as  the  new  Augustus.     They  saw  a  man  of 
about  forty  years  of  age,  tall  of  fltature,  but  stooping 
(probably  from   his  long-continued   sedentary  occupa^ 

^  We  get  this  date  for  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  of 
Procopius  from  the  '  Descriptio  Gonsnlum '  which  bears  the  name  of 
Idatius. 

*  Themistius,  Oration  vii.  (p.  91,  ed.  Paris). 

'  So  named  from  the  sister  of  Constantine. 
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with  the  shy  downcast  glance  of  one  who  had  been 

^  ^'  for  years  a  hunted  fugitive.  There  he  stood,  the 
pale  and  ghost-like  pretender,  with  one  thought 
uppermost  in  his  mind :  '  Since  my  death  is  decreed, 
let  me  choose  the  steepest  and  shortest  road,  into  the 
abyss  ^'  The  Imperial  wardrobe  was  yet  unransacked, 
and  the  only  garments  that  could  be  procured  were 
singularly  unfitted  to  the  majesty  of  an  Augustus. 
In  a  gold-embroidered  tunic  which  reached  only  to 
his  knees,  with  purple  buskins  on  his  feet,  and  a  spear 
in  his  hand  from  which  fluttered  a  purple  ribbon,  he 
looked  like  a  tragedy-king  on  the  orchestra  of  a  theatre^ 
However,  he  forced  a  smile  to  his  pallid  and  anxious 
face  :  with  honeyed  words  he  fawned  upon  the  authors  of 
his  greatness  ;  and  donatiye,  promotion,  high  office  were 
promised  lavishly  to  the  various  ranks  of  his  supporters. 
He  then  marched  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
the  soldiers  around  him  forming  a  tesludo  of  shields 
over  his  head  to  guard  him  from  darts  or  stones  that 
might  be  hurled  from  the  house-tops.  However,  no 
attack  was  made  ;  no  sign  of  favour  or  opposition  was 
given  by  the  multitude,  and  through  tbe  strange 
silence  of  the  streets  Procopius  and  his  satellites 
marched  to  the  tribunal  before  the  palace  ^,  from  which 
the  Eastern  Emperors  were  wont  to  address  their 
subjects.     Here  he  long  stood  silent^  chilled  and  awed 

^  '  Procllviorem  viam  ad  mortem,  ut  sperabat,  existimana  advenisse 
(Amm.  Mar.  xzvL  6.  i8). 

*  There  is  a  considerable  general  resemblance  between  the  descrip- 
tions of  Ammianns  (xxvi.  9.  ii)  and  Themistias  (I.e.  p.  90). 

(Zosimus,  iv.  6).    '  Cum  itaque  tribunal  escendisset  Procopius '  (Amm. 
Mar.  xxvi.  6.  18). 
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by  the  silence  of  the  populace.     At  length  words  came  book  i. 
to  his  parched  tongue,  and  he  spoke  of  his  relationship  -^ 
to  the  great  Emperor  who  had  fallen.     Probably  also  onubn  of 
he  now  began  to  ply  the  populace  with  the  same  kind  ^«*^""- 
of  promises  of  material  advantage  which  had  proved 
effectual  with  the  soldiers.     Debts  were  to  be  abolished ; 
lands  were  to  be  redistributed ;  all  the  demagogue's 
easy  generosity  at  others'  expense  was  freely  exercised  ^ 
The  bait  took ;  the  thin  applause  of  the  hired  partisans 
was  echoed  at  length  by  the  hearty  acclamations  of 
the  crowd,  and  Procopius  could  now  truly  assert  that 
he  had  been  hailed  as  Imperator  by  the  people,  or  at 
least  by  the  mob  of  Byzantium.     After  a  somewhat 
discouraging  visit  to  the  Senate-house,  from  which  aU 
the  noblest  Senators  were  purposely  absent,  he  entered 
the  palace  which  had   once  been  the  abode  of  his 
cousin  Julian,  and  which  was  to  be  his  official  residence 
for  eight  months  from  this  time. 

For  in  truth  the  elevation  of  Procopius,  though  The  move- 
viewed  with  disapprobation  by  the  official  classes  and  fint  sac 
attended  by  some  circumstances  which  moved  the 
laughter  of  contemporary  historians,  was  by  no  means 
a  contemptible  movement,  but  one  which  was  very  near 
attaining  a  signal  success.  The  two  great  Praetorian 
Prefects,  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  East,  appointed 
by  Valens,  were  at  once  thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
Urban  Prefecture  and  the  important  dignity  of  Master 


^  Themistius  is  very  clear  as  to  the  Socialistic  policy  affected  by 
Procopius :  "Ainvcpvs  rii  HXdr^pog  rov  ^tawtaiav,  mI  S,  (jnfaiv  c'm ivor  wpO' 
^ucrCvai  roiff  rvpamnvt  hf  roU  frpooifiiott,  XP^^^  dwoKOwiif,  yfjf  iSvodocrfiovr, 
r^  M  KptSvov  Koi  'Pfof  ffvdoifioFiay,  frucp^  ^Xcao'/iora  roU  vw6  rovri»v  ^i- 
aKoiuvois  (I.e.  p.  91).  Zosimus  also  gives  the  same  impression:  Rol 
wkvip^at  ikvidmw  koL  ohfAv  vnotrx^o^^^  SurasmMS  (iv.  6,  p.  1 79»  6<1.  Bonn). 

VOL.  I.  L 
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BOOK  I.  of  the  Offices  were  bestowed  on  two  Gaulish  officers  ^ 

Ch  2. 

1-^  doubtless  belonging  to  the  mutinous  legions  which  had 

^  **      placed  Procopius  on  the  throne.     Troops  were  raised ; 

the  legions  on  their  way  to   the  Gothic  war  were 

stopped  and  easily  persuaded  to  enlist  under  the  new 

Emperor;   and,  more  important^  30CX)  of  the   Goths 

themselves  were  found   willing  to   serve  under  the 

banners  of  one  who  held  himself  forth  as  the  kinsman 

of  their  great  ally  the  Emperor  Constantine  ^. 

ProoopiiM*      This  tie  of  relationship  to  the  great  Flavian  house, 

thip  to  the  a  tie  of  a  very  slender  kind  and  which  probably  in 

Coottan-    truth  connected  him  with   none  but  Julian  himself, 

^^^         was  insisted  upon  by  Procopius  and  his  adherents  on 

every  possible   opportunity.     Constantius  had  left  a 

widow  named  Fausta  and  an  infant  daughter  named 

Constantia.     Whenever  he  addressed  the  troops  the 

new   Emperor  was   accustomed  to  carry  Constantia 

'  his    infant    kinswoman '   in    his   arms,   and    Fausta 

wearing  the  purple  robes  of  an  Augusta  appeared  by 

his  side. 

R«jeiptof      Meanwhile  the  tidiness  of  these   strange  and  un- 

tbe  tidlngB  ^  ^ 

byVmieM.  expcctcd  cveuts  reached  the  two  brothers  who  were 
the  rightful  possessors  of  the  sovereign  power  ;  and 
characteristically  different  was  the  manner  of  their 
reception.  While  all  the  hucksters  and  costermongers * 
of  Constantinople  were  rejoicing  over  the  accession  of 
the  people's  friend,  a  few  of  the  more  influential  citizens 

^  PhronemiuB  and  Euphrasius. 

*  Zosimus  raised  the  Gothic  contingent  to  io,ooo,  and  speaks  as  if 
they  actnallj  served  under  Procopius,  ifiri  hk  r&v  arKfxuwv  nviig  tar^XKt 

wp6t  n&y  J^foyra  r^y  vnip  t6v  "ivrpov  1kvB»¥  ivup&rtuat^  6  de  fivpiavs  oKfia- 
Cowras  tfntfjtnt  frvfufiaxovv  avr^  (p.  I  So). 

'  'Cupediamm  yilium  mercatores'  (Amm.  liar.  xxvi.  7.  i). 
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who  deemed  that  any  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  would  book  1. 

be  safer  than  the  present  strange  condition  of  a&irs^ '•-■■ 

dipped  out  of  the  capital,  and  by  hurried  journeys  ^  *' 
sought  the  absent  Emperor  of  the  East.  First  of  the 
fugitives  to  arrive  wsb  Sophronius,  then  only  a  notary, 
in  after  years  Prefect  of  Constantinople.  He  found 
Valens  at  the  Cappadocian  Caesarea,  about  to  depart 
thence  to  Antioch  in  leisurely  ignorance  of  the  danger 
to  his  crown*  When  he  heard  what  had  happened  at 
Constantinople,  stupefied  with  terror  and  bewilderment 
he  turned  aside  into  Galatia  to  await  further  tidings. 
For  some  weeks  each  post  brought  worse  and  worse 
reports  from  the  capital;  and  Valens  was  reduced  to 
such  a  depth  of  despondency  that  only  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  his  nearest  friends  prevented  him  from 
resigning  the  purple  and  taking  up  that  load  of  exile 
with  its  attendant  dangers  and  hardships  which  Pro- 
copius  had  only  just  laid  down.  At  length,  however, 
braver  counsels  prevailed  ;  and  with  two  legions,  the 
Jovian  and  the  Victorious,  he  marched  to  Bithynia  to 
meet  his  rival 

Valentinian  was  in  Gaul,  drawing  near  to  the  city  of  Receiptor 

.  the  tidinjj'H 

Lutetia  Parisiorum  \  when,  on  a  certain  day  near  the  end  b;r  v»ien. 
of  October,  two  messengers  from  difiTerent  quarters  bear- 
ing evil  tidings  reached  him  at  once.  One  informed  him 
that  the  Alamanni  had  refused  with  indignation  the  gifts 
offered  to  their  ambassadors,  'gifts  smaller  and  cheaper 
than  had  ever  been  given  them  before,'  had  cast  them 
on  the  ground,  and  were  in  full  career  for  the  Gaulish 
frontier,  breathing  destruction    and  revenge '.      The 

»  Paris. 

*  'Alamanni  cum   legatis   eorum   missis  ad  comitatum  certa  et 
praestituta  ex  more  manera  praeberi  deberent,  minora  et  vilia  sunt 

L  2 
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BOOK  I.  other  had    to    communicate    a  vaime  and   uncertain 

Oh.  2.  . 

— 1-^  rumour  of  the  revolution  effected  a  month  before  by 
^  ^'  Procopius  at  Constantinople.  The  tidings  came  from 
the  brave  and  faithful  Aequitius,  Governor  of  niyricum, 
the  same  who  had  been  himself  proposed  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  purple,  whose  staunch  loyalty  probably 
now  saved  the  dynasty  of  Yalentinian,  since  the  Ulyrian 
provinces,  firmly  held  by  him  for  his  master,  and  with 
the  three  chief  passes  leading  into  the  Oriental  Diocese^ 
strongly  garrisoned,  interposed  an  impenetrable  barrier 
against  the  designs  of  the  Procopians.  But  .even  this 
faithAil  servant  had  heard  so  dim  and  inaccurate  a 
history  of  what  had  passed  at  Constantinople  that 
his  messenger  could  not  say  whether  Yalens  were  still 
alive  or  dead. 

The  first  impulse  of  Yalentinian  was  to  march  at 
once  to  the  East  to  deliver  or  to  avenge  his  brother. 
His  nearest  counsellors,  however,  ventured  to  represent 
to  him  the  miseries  which  the  barbarians  during  his 
absence  on  this  expedition  would  inevitably  inflict  on 
the  defenceless  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  choice  was  a 
difficult  one,  and  the  matter  was  set  in  various  lights 
by  different  advisers ;  but  the  strong,  if  stem  and  rigid, 

adtributa,  quae  illi  sascepta  furentes  agentes  ut  indignissima  projecere ' 
(Amm.  Mar.  xxvi.  5.  7).  The  descendants  of  the  Alamanni  in  modem 
Switzerland  sometimes  go  through  a  similar  pautomime  when  gifts 
which  they  deem  too  small  and  cheap  are  tendered  to  them  by 
travellers. 

^  'Pariaque  deinrle  metuens  [Aequitius]  obstruxit  tres  aditas 
angustisfdmos,  per  quos  provinciae  temptantur  arctoae,  unum  per 
ripensem  Daciam,  alterum  per  Succos  notissimum)  tertium  per  Mace- 
donas  quem  appellant  Acontisma'  (Amm.  Mar.  xxvi.  7.  12).  These 
three  routes  are  by  the  Danu1)e,  by  the  'Iron  Gate'  across  the 
Balkan,  and  by  the  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Acontisma  being  eight  miles 
from  Neapolis,  the  port  of  Philippi. 
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mind  of  YalentiDian  was  arrested  by  this  thoug^ht,  to  book  i. 

•  •  •         •        Ch  2 

which  he  several  times  gave  utterance,  *Procopius  is 


the  enemy  only  of  me  and  my  brother,  while  the  ^  ^ 
Alamanni  are  the  enemies  of  the  whole  Roman  world.' 
Not  a  single  soldier — this  was  his  conclusion — should 
leave  the  limits  of  Gaul.  The  spirit  of  the  great 
days  of  the  Republic,  the  spirit  of  Regulus  and  of 
Sulla  \  was  after  all  not  yet  dead  in  the  hearts  of 
Romans. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Yalens  had  to  conduct  the  BaUybg 
struggle  with  Procopius,  unaided  by  Valentinian,  and  nartSHaii  of 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  of  365-6  the  usurper,  prooopiw 
thus  enabled  to  concentrate  his   force,  was  upon  the[!J2^^ 
whole  so  successful,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  revolutionary 
diadem  might  be  transmitted  to  his  descendants.    We 
can  with  some  effort  discern  what  was  the  division  of 
parties  and  interests  between  the  two  claimants  for  the 
Empire  of  the  East,  and  what  the  rallying  cry  of  each 
faction  and  the  taunts  which  it  hurled  at  its  opponents. 
On  the  side  of  Valens  seem  to  have  been  immovably 
ranged  all  his  fellow-countrymen  from  the  Pannonian 
provinces,  and  these  probably  included  the  best  and 
bravest  officers  in   the   Imperial  army*.      As   before 
hinted,  the  senators  and  the  official  classes  of  Constan- 
tinople seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  ranged  on 

^        '  Triumphant  Sulla !  thou  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  wouldest  pause  to  feel 
The  weight  of  thine  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thy  legions  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia.'  (Childe  Harold,  iv.  Ixzxiii.) 

*  *  Serenianus  .  .  .  ut  Pannonius  sociatusque  Yalenti  domesticorum 
praefuit  scholae '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxyi.  5.  3).  '  Adtente  providebat  Aequi- 
tius  et  cum  eo  Leo  .  .  .  exercitus  universi  judicium  .  .  .  ut  Pannonii 
fautoresque  principis  designati  firmantes '  (ibid.  i.  6). 
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BOOK  I.  the  same  side,  dreading  a  civil  war  between  East  and 
-  West,  and  doubting  Procopius*  power  to  consolidate 


Ch.  2. 


his  position. 

The  adherents  of  Procopius  were  to  be  found  among 
the  lower  orders  at  Constantinople,  attracted  by  his 
promises  of  a  redistribution  of  property ;  among  the 
sufferers  from  the  unjust  exactions  of  Petronius; 
among  the  officers  of  the  two  mutinous  legions  for 
whom  his  success  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and 
among  all  those  newly  created  Prefects,  Counts,  and 
Tribunes,  whom,  afler  the  custom  of  revolutions  ^  this 
sudden  turn  of  the  wheel  had  raised  from  nothingness 
to  power  *. 
vadoiiMur  We  note  with  interest  the  names  of  two  men  of 
HonniadM.  kingly  Origin  who  took  sides  in  this  civil  strife  of  an 
Empire  to  which  they  were  aliens.  Vadomar,  king  of 
3^-  the  Alamanni,  having  been  deposed  and  made  prisoner 
by  Julian,  had  taken  service  under  the  Emperors  of 
Rome,  from  whom  he  received  the  office — a  singular 
one  for  a  Teutonic  chieftain — of  Duke  of  Phoenicia: 
and  he  was  now  employed  by  Valens  in  an  unsuccessful 
siege  of  Nicaea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  Hor- 
misdas,  of  the  royal  seed  of  Persia,  whose  father,  an 
exile  from  his  country,  had  visited  Home  in  the  train 

^  '  Utique  in  certaminibos  intestinis  usu  venire  contingit,  emerge- 
bant  ex  vulgari  faece  nonnulli,  desperatione  consiliisque  ductautibuB 
caecis,  contraque  quidam  oi-ti  splendid^  a  culminibus  summis  ad  UBque 
mortes  et  exib'a  conruebant'  (Amm.  Mar.  xxvi.  7.  7).  This  might 
have  been  written  as  a  description  of  France  in  1792  and  1851. 

'  Possibly  also  the  pai-ty  which  still  cherished  the  traditions  of 
heathenism  rallied  round  Procopius,  the  kinsman  of  Julian.  But 
Tillemont  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  proved  tlie  Paganism  of 
Procopius :  and  had  he  decidedly  favoured  the  old  religion,  surely 
Ammianus  and  Themistius  would  have  spoken  more  kindly  of  him 
than  they  do. 
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of  Constantius,  and  guided  through  Mesopotamia  the  boor  i. 

cavalry  of  Julian,  now  received  from   Procopius  the '— 

office  of  pro-consul,  and  with  his  wife  narrowly  escaped     ^  *' 
capture  by  the  soldiers  of  Valens  ^ 

The  partisans  of  Valens  were  loud  in  their  invectives  Mutual 

*     I*  _^ 

against  'the  moody  Cilician  misanthrope  who  might 
have  been  satisBed  to  pass  his  life  in  the  condition  of  a 
notary,  and  scribe,  but  who  had  left  his  desk  and  his 
ink-horn  in  order  to  take  on  himself  the  vast  burden  of 
the  Empire  of  Bome ' : '  while  the  adherents  of  Proco- 
pius were  prepared  with  the  easy  retort  that  their 
opponents  were  fighting  for  a  base-bom  Pannonian; 
and  when  Valens  appeared  imder  the  walls  of  Ghalcedon, 
its  defenders  assailed  him  with  loud  and  bitter  cries  of 
'  Sabaiarius/  a  word  which  by  a  slight  anachronism  we 
might  translate  '  Bavarian-beer-drinker  ^' 

The  war  was  confined  to  Asia  Minor,  and  chiefly  tosicgeeof 
the  north-western  portiDns  of  it.  Nicaea,  as  has  been  cyncu*. 
said,  was  in  vain  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Valens, 
while  Cyzicus,  to  which  the  soldiers  of  Procopius  laid 
siege,  and  whose  harbour  had  been  closed  by  an  iron 
boom,  was  taken  by  the  valiant  Aliso,  who  having 
ordered  his  men,  standing  and  kneeling  in  their  boats, 
to  form  a  testudo,  himself  with  a  mighty  blow  of  his 

^  '  Tanto  vigore  eTasit  [Ormizdas]  ut  escensa  navi,  quam  ad  casus 
pararat  ancipites,  sequentem  ac  paene  captam  uxorem  sagittarum 
nube  diffusa  defensam  averteret  secum:  matronam  opulentam  et 
Dobilem,  cujus  verecundia  et  destinatio  gloriosa  abruptis  postea  dis- 
crimiBibus  maritum  exemit'  (Amm.  Mar.  xxvi.  8.  12).  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  more  of  the  events  thus  glanced  at  by  Ammianus. 

'  "KvOpionoi  iv  imoypa<f>(<o£  atl  y^lpq.  dia^iow  €K  tov  luXavos  Kai  r^r 
KaXofjUios  €T6kfiJj(r€v  ils  povv  f/i^oXcV^at  rrfv  'PmfiaUiV  riytfuot/iar  (Themistius, 

Or.  vii.  p.  86). 

'  '  Est  autem  Sabaia  ex  hordeo  vel  frumento  in  liquorem  conversis 
paupertinus  in  Illyrico  potus '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxvi.  8.  2). 
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BOOK  I.  axe  cut  the  boom  in  sunder.    Frocopius  at  first  showed 


Cb.3. 


considerable  cleverness — of  no  very  exalted  kind — in 
Tiia^a^-  P^^y^^S  *^®  game  of  an  usurper.  Sham-messengers, 
5^J^  dusty  as  if  from  a  long  journey,  but  really  coming  in 
from  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  announced  the 
death  of  Valentinian  and  the  defeat  of  Valens.  Sham- 
embassies  from  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  proclaimed  the 
alliance  or  the  subjection  of  nations  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  *.  When  he  met  the  troops  of  his  rival  drawn  up 
for  battle  by  the  river  Sangarius,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered, or  feigned  to  remember,  an  old  comrade  in  a 
certain  Vitalianus,  who  was  conspicuous  in  their  ranks, 
and  advancing  to  meet  him  with  outstretched  hand, 
uttered  a  short  harangue  recalling  the  glories  of  his 
kinsman  Julian  and  pouring  scorn  on  the  degenerate 
Pannonian.  The  result  of  this  well-played  comedy  was 
that  the  soldiers  lowered  their  standards  and  their 
eagles,  clustered  round  Procopius,  and  escorted  him 
back  to  his  camp,  swearing  by  Jove  (as  from  long  habit 
Boman  soldiers  still  swore)  that  Procopius  should  be 
for  ever  invincible  *. 
The  tide  But  suocess  made  Procopius  idle  :  the  falsehood  of 
366.  t^'^  rumours  as  to  ValeDtinian's  death  before  long  be- 
came manifest,  and  soon  after  the  beginning  of  366  the 
tide,  we  cannot  say  of  battle,  but  of  treason,  turned. 
Supplies  were  running  short  with  the  usurper.  The 
populace  of  Constantinople  complained  that  the  annona^ 
or  daily  largess  of  bread,  was  not  given  with  the 


^  ThemifltiiiB,  p.  91. 

*  '  Testati  more  militiae  Jovem  invictum  Procopimn  fore '  ( Amm. 
Har.  xzyi.  7.  17).  Doubtless  the  'Justiniane  Imperator,  tu  yincas' 
of  160  years  later  was  a  sarvival  from  this  military  acclamation. 
Did  it  begin  '  Obtestor  Jovem  t ' 
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accuBtomed  liberality  ^ — a  surer  evidence  than  all  the  book  i. 

Oh.  3. 

pretended  ambassadors  whom  Frocopius  could  parade 1—1- 

through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  that  the  great  com- 
producing  province  of  Egypt  was  not  on  his  side.  The 
senators  were  loaded  with  grievous  imposts,  and  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  turn  of  the  year  to  collect 
two  years'  taxes  in  one  month.  And  the  usurper  him- 
self, instead  of  pushing  forward  to  complete  the  victory 
achieved  at  Cyzicus,  lingered  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and 
held  vague  consultations  with  persons  skilled  in  gold- 
mining  as  to  the  possibility  of  extracting  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  the  gold  which  he  needed  for  the 
war. 
Military  discipline  and  the  reverence  for  tried  andoM 

geneiili 

veteran  officers  began  to  assert  itself  more  and  more  <m  Um 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  mutineers.     When  the  great  Vftieni. 
commander  Arintheus  arrived  at  the  Phrygian  town  of  Aiiotheos. 
Dadastana  ^  he  found  the  troops  of  the  enemy  at  that 
place  commanded  by  a  certain  Hyperethius,  who  had 
previously  held  no  higher  office  than  that  of  butler  to 
the  Marshal  of  the  Camp  ^.     Disdaining  to  fight  with 
such  an  adversary  he  strode  forth  between  the  two 
armies  and  in  a  loud  voice   commanded  his  former 
soldiers  to  bind  the  menial  who  dared  to  call  himself 
their  captain ;  and  such  was  the  old  instinct  of  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  Arintheus  that  they  obeyed.  To  this  in- 
stinct Valens  now  determined  to  make  a  powerful  appeal 
against  the  continually  urged  argument  of  Procopius' 
relationship  to  Julian.     To  the  childish  graces  of  the 

^  Themistius,  p.  92. 
*  The  place  where  Jovian  had  died. 

'  '  Antehao  rectoris  Castrensis  adparitorem  id  est  ventris  ministnun 
et  gattaria '  (Amm.  liar.  xxvi.  8.  5). 
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366. 

Arbetio. 


BOOK  L  little  Constantia,  borne  in  the  arms  of  her  self-styled 
cousin,  he  determined  to  oppose  the  white  hairs  of 
the  veteran  Arbetio.  This  man»  who  had  risen  from 
the  condition  of  a  common  soldier  to  the  highest  com- 
mands in  the  army,  had  served  with  credit  in  the 
campaigns  of  Constantius  and  Julian.  His  military 
fame  was  eminent,  though  he  was  little  better  than  a 
shifty  intriguer  in  civil  affidrs.  He  had  worn  the  robes 
of  a  consul  in  355  and  had  even  been  accused  under 
Constantius  of  aspiring  to  the  Imperial  purple.  He  had 
now  retired  from  active  service,  but,  in  so  great  a  crisis 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  state,  each  party  hoped  that  the 
sly  old  veteran  would  intervene  on' its  side.  Elated 
by  his  apparent  prosperity  Procopius  foolishly  showed 
his  impatience  at  the  delays  and  vacillation  of  Arbetio, 
and  ordered  his  house  at  Constantinople,  which  was  frdl 
of  furniture  of  priceless  value,  to  be  burned  ^  From 
that  moment,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Yalens  had 
no  more  devoted  adherent  than  Arbetio,  who  was  the 
very  man  that  was  required  to  win  back  to  military 
obedience  the  mutinous  legions,  disgusted  with  the 
promotion  of  butlers  and  copying-clerks  to  high  com- 
mands  in  the  army. 

In  the  spring  of  366  Valens,  who  had  been  reinforced 
by  a  large  body  of  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
Lupicinus,  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  led  his  army  from 
their  quarters  on  the  confines  of  Fhrygia  and  Galatia, 
westwards  through  the  defiles  of  Olympus  into  the 
province  of  Lydia  ^.  Here  Arbetio  joined  him,  and  here 


Battle  of 
Thyatini. 


'  See  Ammianus,  xxvi.  8.  1 3.     The  story,  as  he  tells  it^  suggests  a 
parallel  with  Absalom's  similar  outrage  on  Joab   (2  Samuel  xiv. 

29-33)- 
'  *  Praeter  radices  Olympi  mentis  excelsi  tramitesque  fragosos  ire 
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before  long  on  the  plains  of  Thyatira,  the  two  armies  book  i. 

met  in  battle.     The  impetuous  valour  of  Hormisdas ~ 

threw  the  line  of  the  army  of  Valens  into  confusion,  and 
had  all  but  won  the  day  for  Procopius.  But  the  general 
on  that  side  was  Gumoarius  or  Gumohar,  long  ago  seen  ive«eh«i7 

ofGnmo- 

through  by  Julian  as  a  hoary  old  traitor  ^,  but  whom  i»r. 
Procopius  had  unwisely  entrusted  with  one  of  the  chief 
commands  in  his  army.  Gumohar  had  undoubtedly 
been  gained  over  by  Arbetio,  though  there  is  a  slight 
divergence  of  testimony  as  to  the  precise  means  by 
which  he  carried  into  effect  his  treacherous  designs. 
According  to  one  account '  he  suddenly  raised  the  cry, 
'  Augustus !  Augustus !  *  The  password  was  re-echoed 
by  all  the  officers  who  were  in  the  conspiracy,  and  all 
who  thus  shouted  passed  over,  with  shields  reversed 
and  spears  shaken  to  and  fro  in  sign  of  surrender  ^,  into 
the  camp  of  Valens.  The  other  story  makes  Arbetio 
the  chief  actor  in  the  scene*.  Suddenly  appearing 
before  the  rebel  troops  and  claiming  the  hearing  to 
which  his  high  military  rank  and  white  hairs  entitled 
him,  be  assailed  Procopius  with  loud  reproaches  as  an 
insolent  intruder  on  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  besought 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  led  away  by  his  artifices,  the 
men  who  had  been  partners  with  himself  in  many  toils 
and  dangers,  and  who  were  dear  to  him  as  his  own 

tendebat  ad  Lyciam '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxvi.  9.  2).  It  is  clear  that  Ljcia 
is  wrong ;  and  it  seems  to  me  simpler  to  suppose  a  mere  clerical  error 
bj  which  it  has  been  substituted  for  Lydia  than  to  adopt  the  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Gibbon  who  refers  to  the  Lycus,  the  river  of  Thyatira. 

'  'Gumoarium  proditorem  antiquum  timens  [Julianus]'  (ibid. 
xxL  8.  i). 

'  Zosimus,  iy.  8. 

'  This  detail  from  Amm.  Mar.  xxvi.  9.  7. 

*  Amm.  Mar.  xxvi.  9.  5. 
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BOOK  I.  sons,  to  follow  him,  their  parent,   rather  than   that 


Oh.  2. 


abandoned  scoundrel  who  was  already  on  the  brink  of 
^  *     ruin.     The  appeal  was  successful :  the  soldiers  followed 
their  old  leader:   Gumohar  conveniently  contrived  to 
be  taken  prisoner,  and  the  general,  with  the  best  part 
of  the  troops  of  Procopius,  were  soon   quartered  as 
friends  in  the  camp  of  Valena 
Pnxsopini       Frocopius  fled,  not  to  Constantinople  but  into  Phrygia 
hit  trooM^  where  there  were  still  some  legions  following  his  standard. 
**  ^       *  Agilo  who  commanded  this  portion  of  the  army  was  an 
old  comrade  of  Arbetio,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to 
follow  the  example  of  Gumohar.    The  armies  met  near 
the  city  of  Nacolia :  the  comedy  of  an  appeal  to  old 
memories  of  common  service  was  probably  again  en- 
acted, and  the  remnant  of  the  troops  of  Procopius 
entered  the  service  of  his  rival.     The  revolution  had 
begun  with  a  military  pronunciamento,  and  was  ended 
by  a  movement'  of  tbe  same  kind  but  in  the  opposite 
Flight  of    direction.     Procopius  fled  from  the  field,  not  of  battle 
'^^'"-  but  of  surrender,  to  the  mountains,  and  was  accom- 
panied  by  two  officers,  Florentius  and  Barchalba.     The 
too  early  rising  moon  favoured  the  pursuers  rather 
than  the  pursued,  the  hope  of  escape  became  desperate, 
and  suddenly  his  two  companions  hoping  to  purchase 
their  safety   at  his  expense,  sprang   upon   him  and 
HU  death,  bouud  him   with  cords.     At  daybreak  they  brought 
3?6^*^ '   ^1^  to  the  Emperor's  camp,  silent  and  with  the  old 
gloom  upon  his  face  deeper  than  ever.     His  head  was 
at  once  severed  from  his  body^  and  it  is  with  some 

^  This  18  the  date  according  to  Idatios.  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle 
gives  20th  of  June. 

*  The  statement  of  Socrates  (repeated  by  Zonaras  and  some  other 
writers)  tliat  Pix>copius  was  put  to  death  bj  being  bound  to  two  bent 
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satisfaction  that  we  read  that  for  want  of  adequate  de-  book  i. 
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liberation  Florentios  and  Barchalba  shared  the  same — 

fete.  ^• 

The  rebellion  of  Procopius  was  thus  at  an  end,  but  his  After- 
kinsman  Marcellus,  an  officer  of  the  household  troops,  HMoeUus. 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  most  capable 
helpers  and  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Nicaea^ 
assumed  the  purple  and  endeavoured  to  prolong  an 
ineffectual  resistance.  He  put  to  death  Serenianus,  one 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  Valens,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  and  lodged  within  the  walls  of  Nicaea.  He 
also  occupied  Chalcedon,  and  began  to  negotiate  with  the  • 
Gothic  leaders  for  the  support  of  the  3000  ^  men  whom 
they  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  Procopius.  But  before  he 
could  consolidate  his  forces,  Aequitius,  who  had  led  an 
army  out  of  lll3rricum  through  the  pass  of  Succi  and 
who  was  busied  with  the  siege  of  Philippopolis,  sent  a 
small  but  daring  band  of  soldiers,  who  caught  him, 
we  are  told,  *  like  a  fugitive  slave,'  and  brought  him 
into  the  presence  of  Aequitius.  He  was  cruelly  flogged 
and  tortured  and  then  put  to  death  *.  The  garrison  of 
Philippopolis  still  continued  stubbornly  to  defend  that 
city,  not  believing  the  report  of  the  death  of  Procopius, 

trees  and  torn  asunder  by  their  recoil  is  justly  rejected  by  Tillemont 

(▼•  693). 

^  Ammianus  (xxvi.  10.  3)  gives  the  number  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  to 

Procopius  at  3000.     Zosimus  says  they  were  *  10,000  men  in  the 

prime,  of  their  vigour.'     I  think  we  must  consider  Ammianus  the 

better  authority,  but  there  is  nothing  in  itself  improbable  in  the 

statement  of  2ia8imus. 

'  Ammianus  makes  no  mention  of  Harcellus  till  after  the  death  of 

Procopius,  but  in  the  pages  of  Zosimus  he  figures  as  one  of  the  greatest 

generals  of  the  usurper.     As  both  hiBtorians  are  good  authorities  for 

the  history  of  this  period,  this  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  danger  of 

founding  any  argument  on  the  mere  omission  of  a  name. 
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BOOK  L  and  it  was  only  upon  the  actual  sight  of  the  head  of  the 

—  usurper,  which  was  being  borne  in  ghastly  triumph  to 

^   '     VaJentinian  in  Gaul,  that  they  most  unwillingly  con- 
sented to  its  surrender. 

Thus  then  had  fallen  Procopius, '  the  Emperor  of  a 
winter  1'  as  he  wm  now  called  in  derision  by  the 
flatterers  of  success.  Valens  apparently  soon  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  here  perhaps  in  the  early  months 
of  367,  sitting  in  the  Senate-house,  he  listened  to  the 
flattering  harangue  of  the  orator  Themistius,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
.  baffled  revolution. 
Omtion  of  Though  wc  kuow  with  what  sycophancy  in  all  ages 
tiuB.  power  is  worshipped,  whether  it  reside  in  an  autocrat 
or  a  mob,  we  could  hardly  have  expected  that  Themis- 
tius would  have  ventured  on  some  of  the  topics  of  praise 
which  he  has  chosen,  and  which  must  have  seemed 
like  ridicule  to  those  who  knew  the  facts  of  the  late 
campaign.  He  enlarges  on  the  courage  of  Valens,  who 
apparently  never. met  the  foe  in  open  fight;  on  his 
constancy  and  unshaken  firmness,  when  but  for  the 
entreaties  of  his  counsellors  he  would  have  resigned  the 
purple ;  on  the  magic  of  his  name,  which  at  thirty 
furlongs  distance  caused  the  soldiers  of  his  rival  to 
desert  to  his  standards,  when  that  act  of  treachery 
was  really  due  to  the  white  hairs  of  Arbetio,  and  the 
machinations  of  Gumohar.  Looking  however  beneath 
the  surface  we  can  discern  some  grains  of  perhaps 
unintended  candour.  He  admits  and  seeks  to  excuse 
the  long  delay  of  Valens  2,  he  slightly  alludes  to  his 

^  Themistins,  vii.  (p.  92). 

*  ToOro    tKtpdapas    Trjs    /xcXXi^o-cMf  (p.   93).     Compare  AmmianuB' 
character  of  Valens  (zxxi.  14.  7), '  Cessator  et  piger.' 
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ignorance  of  philosophy  ^,  and  he  hints  as  gently  as  book  i. 

possible  that  the  Emperor  is  not  sufficiently  prompt  in 1-1~ 

the  issue  of  an  amnestv.  Indeed,  when  we  see  how 
large  a  part  of  the  oration  is  taken  up  with  the  praises 
of  the  Imperial  virtue  of  clemency,  we  b^n  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  its  being  uttered,  and  can  almost 
forgive  the  baseness  of  its  adulation.  As  far  as  we  can 
form  a  judgment  fix)m  the  very  contiudictoiy  materials  >  iv^ntm^ot 
before  us,  we  should  conchide  that  Yalens  showed  at  Adhtraiti 
first  great  and  imexpected  moderation  in  the  punish-  oopiiM. 
ment  of  the  Frocopian  &ction^  Having  dealt  thus 
leniently  with  the  great  offenders,  Yalens  should  have 
issued  promptly  a  wide  and  general  amnesty  for  the 
humbled  crowd  of  his  rival's  followers.  But  this 
amnesty  came  not,  and  as  the  Eastern  Augustus  grew 
more  secure  in  his  seat,  fear,  the  most  cruel  of  passions, 
asserted  itself  jBore  savagely  in  his  deeds.  A  triffing 
circumstance,  the  discovery  of  a  purple  robe  in  the 
possession  of  Marcellus,  which  Frocopius  had  given  to 
him  as  Julian  was  said  to  have  given  a  similar  robe  to 
Procopius,  set  the  weak  brain  of  Valens  on  fire  *.  The 
base  trade  of  the  informer  began  again  to  flourish. 
The  maxim,  so  unwise  and  so  impossible  to  enforce 
after  a  time  of  successful  revolt,  that  whosoever  has 

^  Kal  yckp  f I  \L^  ra  nXartayof  dutxjrofuirtiffif  ^xfik  rh  *ApiaTOfnkovt  ftcro- 
X«<^H&«  aXX^  royc  €K«tpois  doKovrra  rois  ^pyoa  P€pau!it  (p.  93). 

'  Ammianus  and  Zosimas  both  loudly  denounce  the  cruelty  of 
Yalens ;  ThemiBtius  and  Ltbantas  praise  his  clemency.  As  Tillemont 
points  out  (v.  84)  it  is  the  testimony  of  libanius  which  is  really 
weighty  on  the  Emperor's  side. 

'  The  three  highest  officers  in  the  service  of  Procopius,  his  two 
Praetorian  Prefects  and  his  Master  of  the  Offices,  escaped  with 
comparatively  slight  punishments. 

*  ZoeimuB,  iv.  8. 
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BOOK  I.  heard  of  treasonable  deskrns   and  failed  to  denounce 
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1-  them  is  guilty  of  treason  was  rigorously  acted  upon. 

^  *  Torture  was  freely  applied,  and  men  free  from  all  crime, 
who  would  rather  have  died  ten  times  over  on  the 
battle-field,  were  stretched  upon  the  rack  or  felt  the 
cruel  stroke  of  the  executioner  s  leaded  scourge.  The 
relations  of  Valens  and  the  vile  herd  of  informers  were 
enriched  with  the  estates  of  men  thus  forced  by  torture 
to  confess  uncommitted  crimes.  From  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men  went  up  a  sorrowful  cry  that  a  just 
victory  had  been  foully  abused,  and  that  civil  war 
itself  had  been  more  tolerable  than  the  daily  horrors 
thus  perpetrated  under  the  forms  of  law. 

The  Goths      The  insurrection  of  Procopius  had  the  effect^and 

dntftiifflod  •      •      .  •         •        • 

in  Uie  Pzo- this  is  its  cspccial  interest  for  us — of  bringing  the 
■unecti^.  Empire  into  collision  with  the  imperfectly  organised 
Gothic  communities  north  of  the  Danube.  As  soon 
as  the  civil  war  was  ended,  and  when  Valens  was 
hoping  that  his  troubles  from  foreign  and  domestic  foes 
were  over,  his  Ministers  brought  before  him  the 
perplexing  question  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Gothic  auxiliaries  of  the  late  usurper.  They  had 
arrived  apparently  too  late  to  assist  Procopius  in  the 
field,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  return  empty- 
handed  to  their  own  countrv.  A  fragment  of  the  con- 
temporary  historian  Eunapius  ^  furnishes  us  with  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  outward  appearance  of  these 
imwelcome  visitors,  as  beheld  by  the  officials  of  By- 
zantium. '  These  men  were  insufferably  haughty  and 
contemptuous  of  all  that  they  beheld,  insolent  even  to 
lawlessness,  and  treating  all  conditions  of  men  with  the 
same  lordly  arrogance.     The  Emperor  at  once  ordered 

^  Pp.  46-48,  ed.  Bonn. 
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that  their  return  to  Scythia  should  be  intercepted  and  book  i 
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that  the  barbarians,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net,  should ^ 

be  commanded  to  give  up  their  arms.  They  did  so, 
but  even  in  doing  it,  showed  by  the  very  toss  of  their 
long  locks  their  disdain  for  the  Roman  officials.  They 
were  then  dispersed  through  the  various  cities  and  kept 
under  guard,  but  without  bonds.  When  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  cities  were  thus  enabled  to  observe 
them  more  closely,  they  saw  that  their  bodies  though 
tall  were  not  of  a  serviceable  make,  that  their  feet  were 
slow  and  heavy,  and  that  their  waists  were  pinched  in, 
as  Aristotle  says  is  the  case  with  the  bodies  of  insects. 
Thus  making  proof  of  their  weakness  they  could  not 
help  laughing  at  the  mistaken  fear  which  they  had 
formerly  entertained  of  them.' 

Possibly  we  may  find  that  the  Tliracian  citizens  were 
laughing  too  soon  at  the  discovered  weakness  of  these 
wasp-waisted  barbarians.  But  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
summer  of  366,  their  presence  and  their  detention  in  the 
Empire  led  to  the  mutual  despatch  of  embassies  between 
Scythia  and  Eomania.     On  the  one  hand  Athanaric  S 

^  Athanaric  had  prohahly  hecome  Judex  only  a  short  time  before 
this  Embassy  was  sent,  or  possibly  he  was  raised  to  that  position  on 
account  of  the  imminence  of  war  with  the  Empire.  Isidore  in  his 
*  Chronicon '  under  the  year  369  says,  *  Anno  quinto  imperii  Valentis, 
primus  Gothorum  gentis  admiuistrationem  suscepit  Athanaricus, 
regnans  annos  tredecim'  [369-381].  But  it  is  certain  from  the 
narrative  of  Ammianus  that  the  accession  of  Athanaric  to  power 
cannot  be  brought  down  so  low  as  369 :  and  Isidore  is  notoriously 
loose  and  inaccurate  in  his  chronology.  Still  his  statement  may 
perhaps  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  tradition  that  Athanaric's  reign 
was  a  short  one,  and  that  his  accession  did  not  take  place  long  before 
366.  In  the  Acts  of  St.  Sabas,  the  persecuting  ruler  of  the  Goths  is 
called  *Atharidus,  the  son  of  the  king  Ehotesteus.'  This  is  probably, 
though  not  certainly,  the  same  person  as  Athanaric. 

VOL.  I.  M 


162  yavtan^  Procopius^  Athanaric. 

BOOK  L  the  chief  of  the  Yisigoihic  Judges  ^  demanded  to 
^'^  know  by  what  right  the  warriors  of  his  nation,  sent 
^  ■  at  the  request  of  Procopius,  Emperor  of  Rome,  were 
now  detained  in  captivity,  having  been  distributed 
by  Valens  among  the  cities  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Danube.  On  the  other  hand,  Victor,  the  most 
eminent  general  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  was  sent  to 
enquire  wherefore  the  Goths,  a  nation  friendly  to 
the  Bomans  and  bound  to  them  by  the  obligations  of 
an  honourable  alliance,  had  given  assistance  to  an 
usurper  who  waged  war  against  the  legitimate  sove- 
reigns of  the  Empire*.  The  Gothic  reply  to  Victor 
was  the  same  as  the  ground-work  of  the  Gothic  com- 
plaint to  Valens.  They  showed  him  the  letters  of 
Frocopius,  asserting  that  he  had  regularly  succeeded 
to  the  Imperial  dignity  as  the  nearest  representative 
of  the  family  of  Constantino,  and  they  pleaded  that 
if  they  had  done  wrong,  they  had,  at  the  worst,  only 
committed  an  eixor  of  judgment,  for  which  no  further 
punishment  should  be  exacted  from  them. 

Vaiaptde^      Not  thus,  howevor,  thought  Valens  and  his  coun- 

terminet  , 

to  avtnge   scllors.    All  the  machinery  of  the  law  had  been  already 

hinuwlf  on  . 

theOothi.  set  in  motion  against  the  domestic  abettors  of  the 
Procopian  revolution.  Now  the  Boman.  legions  should 
march  in  order  to  take  vengeance  upon  its  foreign 
supporters.   In  the  spring  of  36  7  an  army  was  a^embled 

^  We  may,  I  think,  thus  combine  the  6  r&v  2kvB&v  ^yov/u90£  of 
ZosimuB  ^y.  xo)  and  '  Athanarichum  ei  tempestate  judicem  poten- 
tissimam '  of  Ammianiu  (xxvii.  5.  6). 

'  *  Cognitnms  apert^,  quam  ob  causam  gens  amica  Bomanis,  foedeii- 
basqne  ingennae  pacis  obstricta,  armorom  dederat  adminicula  bellom 
principibus  legitimis  infcrenti*  (Amm.  Mar.  xxviL  5.  i).  Every  word 
is  here  of  importance  as  illustrating  the  relation  of  the  foederoH  to 
the  Empire. 
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at  Daphne  ^  under  the  command  of  Yictor,  Master  of  book  i. 

the  Cavaby,  and  Arintheus,  Master  of  the  Infantry. '• — 

They  crossed  the  Danube  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  such  as  ^  ^' 
may  yet  be  seen  depicted  on  Trajan's  Column  at 
Home ;  and  marched  hither  and  thither  without  resist- 
ance over  the  Wallachian  plains,  the  Goths  having 
retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  \ 
Some  of  the  families  of  the  barbarians,  slowly  moving 
in  their  waggons  towards  the  mountains,  were  over- 
taken and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  skirmishers  of 
Arintheus.  This  trifling  affair  was  the  only  event  that 
miurked  the  campaign  of  367. 

In  the  next  year  the  scene  of  the  war  seems  to  have  Seoond 
been  shifted  eastwards  to  the  country  near  the  mouths  wn. 
of  the  Danube,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Dobrudscha.      ^' 
Marcianople^  was   made  the  base    of   the    Imperial 
operations,  and  here  the  active  and  honest  Praetorian 
Prefect  Auxonius  contrived  to  collect  a  large  magazine 
of  provisions  and  to  make  arrangements  for  distributing 
them    by   capacious    merchant-ships   to    the    various 
bodies  of  troops  stationed  near  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.     We  have  a  valuable  convergence  of  testimony  * 
to  the  point  that  all  these  measures  were  taken  in  a 
prudent  and  efficacious  manner,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  corruption  in  the  Prefect,  the  great  expenses 
of   the   war   were   defrayed   without  adding    to    the 
financial  burdens  of  the  state,  nay  that  on  the  very 

'  '  Prope  Daphnen  nomine  munimentum  est  castra  metatos '  (Amm. 
Mar.  xxyii.  5.  2).  I  cannot  find  a  trace  of  this  Daphne,  as  the  Syrian 
Daphne  is  of  course  out  of  the  question. 

«  Montes  Serrorum. 

'  Now  Shumla. 

*  2i06inius,  iy.  10;  Themistius,  Orr.  viii.  and  x. 

M    2 
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BOOK  I.  eve  of  the  war  the  provinciak  found  to  their  joy  a  con- 

1—  siderable  diminution  made  in  the  taxes  ^ 

Diffiouiuea      Notwithstanding  all  thes6  preparations  however,  the 
fromUie    Campaign  of  368  was  not  marked  by  any  signal  success 
mlturo^of   ag^^ii^st  the  barbarians.     The  reason  of  the  failure  of 
thtground.  ^j^g  Eomau  troops  was  to  be  found   in  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  theatre  of  war,  intersected  as  it  is  by 
all  the  countless  channels  through  which  the  Danube 
pours  itself  into  the  sea.    Almost  all  of  these  channels 
were  too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  the  war-ships  of 
the  Bomans,  though  the  little  piratical  barks  of  the 
Goths  impelled  by  only  one  tier  of  oars  could  traverse 
them  with  ease.     The  intervening  land  was  covered 
with  a  fine  and  fertilising  mud,  through  which  the 
legions   could  not  march.     The   innumerable  islands 
afforded  invaluable  lurking  places  to  the  barbarians, 
while  the  Bomans  were  continually  losing  their  com- 
munication with  one  another  in  the  flat,  dyke-intersected 
country  ^. ' 
vaieiu  In  order  to  remedy  these  evils  and  provide  a  safe 

fortreag,  basc  of  Operations  and  a  secure  watch-tower  from  which 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  barbarians,  Valens 
determined  to  re-erect  a  fortress  *  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Dobrudscha  which  had  been  raised  by  one  of  the 
earlier  Emperors  (perhaps  Trajan  or  Hadrian),  but 
which  had  long  since  fallen  into  utter  ruin,  its  very 

^  Tillemont  (y.  87)  says,  'En  cette  ann^e  il  diminua  les  imposts 
mesme  d'on  quart/  but  I  hardly  see  how  to  extract  this  statement 
from  the  vagae  generalities  of  Themistias  (Or.  yiii.  p.  1 1 3). 

*  The  slight  hint  of  Ammianus  (xxvii.  5.  5)  Valens  '  fusius  Danubii 
gurgitibus  vagatis  inpeditus '  is  very  well  explained  by  the  graphic 
account  of  Themistius  (Or.  x.  pp.  136-7). 

'  Themistius,  Or.  x.  p.  137.  Is  this  the  'castra  stativa  prope 
Carporum  vicum '  mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xxvii.  5.5)? 


A  fortress  rebuilt  166 

lines  of  fortification  being  barely  discernible.    It  stood  book  i. 

on  a  narrow  promontory  of  hill  overlooking  the  snr- 1-^ 

rounding  marshes.  Stones^  bricks,  lime,  were  none  of  ^ 
them  to  be  found  on  the  spot^  but  all  had  to  be 
brought  a  distance  of  many  miles  on  the  backs  of 
numberless  beasts  of  burden.  The  work  however  was 
well  planned,  the  division  of  labour  carefully  arranged, 
and  the  common  soldier  saw  with  pleasure  even  the 
messmates  of  the  Emperor  bringing  in  their  quotas  of 
pounded  tile  as  a  contribution  to  the  much-needed 
cement  of  the  building  ^  Thus,  in  a  few  months  prob- 
ably, or  (as  the  Emperor  s  flatterers  said)  swiftly  and 
harmoniously  as  the  walls  of  Thebes  to  the  music  of 
Amphion,  arose  the  fortress  which  was  intended  to 
curb  the  lawlessness  of  the  Goths  of  the  Dobrudscha. 

In  the  campaign  of  369  all  these  elaborate  prepara-  Third  year 
tions  were  crowned  with  success.   The  Emperor  crossed     3^. 
the  Danube  by  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Novidunum  ^  and 
inarching  north-eastward  through  the  country  of  the 
disheartened    and    dispersed    Visigoths,   reached    and 
fought  with  their  powerful  kinsmen  the  Ostrogoths ', 

^  *Apo  moTCvcnTTc  a»  fioi  ort  /Atfii  tS>v  KOTiXfPatrr&v  air€axn'Of  yafit  irpo- 
Koirtv'  dXXii  irf  icctvoi  (TwtarjvfyKav  fUrpov  dpiafiipop  Ktpafiov  irwrtrpififuvov 

(Them.  Or.  x.  p.  138). 

'  Now  leoktcha  in  the  Dobnidscha  (between  Qalatz  and  Ismail). 

'  I  will  here  quote  the  full  text  of  Amminnus,  as  the  passage  is  an 
important  one.  '  Simili  pertinacia  tertio  quoque  anno  per  Novi- 
dunum navibus  ad  transmitteudum  amnem  connexis,  permpto  bar- 
barico,  continuatis  itineribus  longius  agentes  Greuthungos  bellicosam 
gentem  adgressus  est,  postque  leviora  certamina  Athanaricum  e& 
tempestate  judieem  potentissimum  ausum  resistere  cum  manu,  quam 
sibi  crediderit  abundare,  extremorum  metu  coegit  in  fugam '  (xxyii. 
5.  6).  This  passage  does  not  (as  I  stated  in  my  first  edition)  distinctly 
assert  that  Athanaric  '  was  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Oruthungi,'  though  this  is  the  impression  left  by  the  first  perusal.     I 


166  Jovian,  Procapius^  Atkanaric. 

BOOK  I.  though  Tve  do  not  hear  of  his  having  faced  in  battle  the 

mighty  Hermanric  himself. 

^1         Along  with  the  movements  of  the  regular  army  there 

w»r  iHA    seems  to  have  been  practised  an  irregular  and  some- 

oftbe  what  discreditable  warfare  against  those  Goths  who, 
lurking  in  their  swamp-surrounded  ambuscades,  would 
not  venture  forth  into  open  fight,  but  still  continued 
their  predatory  excursions.  Valens  (according  to  Zo- 
simus^),  while  ordering  his  soldiers  to  remain  in 
quarters,  collected  the  sutlers  and  camp-followers  and 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  baggage,  and  promised 
them  a  certain  sum  for  every  head  of  a  barbarian  that 
they  might  bring  in.  Stimulated  by  the  hope  of  sudi 
gains  they  all  plunged  into  the  forests  and  morasses, 
fell  upon  any  barbarians  whom  they  might  meet,  ex- 
hibited their  heads,  and  received  the  promised  reward. 

The  Gotha  The  rcsult  of  this  gueiilla  war,  of  the  march  of  the 
legions  across  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  plains,  and 
3^-  above  all,  of  the  entire  cessation  of  that  commercial 
intercourse  upon  which  the  Goths,  as  a  nation  emerg- 
ing fiom  barbarism,  had  begun  to  depend  even  for 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ^  was  that  towards  the 
close  of  369  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors  humbly  beg- 


formerly  thought  that  '  Qreuthungos '  was  here  a  clerical  error  for 
'  Thervingos,'  but  I  now  think  that  it  is  probably  correctly  used,  and 
indicates  other  foes  than  those  led  by  Athanaric.  The  '  continuatis 
itineribus/  the  '  longius  agentes/  and  the  epithet  '  bellioosam  gentem ' 
indicating  that  a  new  enemy  is  introduced,  all  seem  to  point  to  the 
Ostrogoths ;  and  after  the  elaborate  preparations  of  Auxonius  described 
by  Zosimus  (iy.  10)  a  campaign  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherson  and 
Odessa  supported  by  ships  in  the  Black  Sea  is  quite  conceivable. 

*  iv.  1 1. 

'  'Quod  commerciis  vetitis  ultim4  necessariorum  inopia  barbari 
stringebantur '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxyii  5.  7). 


tne  for 
peace 


) 
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ging  for  the  Emperor's  pardon  and  for  the  renewal  book  i. 

of  the  treaty  with  Borne.     At   first  Valens,  perhaps *_ 

with  feigned  severity,  refused  to  listen  to  these  over-  *^* 
tures,  which  however  he  appears  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  at  Constantinople.  A  deputation 
from  that  body,  including  the  orator  Themistius, 
advised  that  the  petition  of  the  barbarians  should  be 
listened  to,  and  the  Emperor  acted  on  the  advice  which 
he  may  have  himself  suggested  ^. 

Victor  and  Arintheus,  the  successful  generals  in  war.  The  pe^oe 
were  successively  sent  to  arrange  the  terms  of  peace,  *"*" 
terms  glorious  for  the  Empire  and  decidedly  humilia- 
ting for  the  barbarians.  The  gifts  of  gold,  silver  and 
raiment,  which  had  been  till  now  the  almost  invariable 
accompaniments  of  a  treaty  with  barbarians,  were  with- 
held. Withheld  too  were  the  grain-largesses  which 
had  hitherto  been  granted  in  abundance  to  the  chief 
men  of  Gothia  and  their  followers.  One  exception 
only  was  made  in  this  respiect.  The  chief  interpreter 
still  received  his  rations,  his  services  being  rendered 
no  less  to  the  Romans  than  the  Goths*.  The  bar- 
barians were  forbidden  to  cross  the  great  river,  and  two 
places  only  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Danube  were 


*  The  words  of  Ammianus  '  Imperator  rudis  quidem,  verum  spec- 
tator adhuc  aequisBimus  rerum  ...  in  commwM  consultans  pacem  dare 
oportere  decrevit '  agree  very  closely  with  the  account  of  Themistius 
(Or.  X.  p.  133)  which  implies,  though  it  does  not  directly  assert,  a 
deputation  from  the  Senate. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  of 
Theoiistius  (Or.  X.  p.  135),  Kai  t6  <rvtfr)3tt  avrw  aiTTjpiaioy  vapuptiro  koI 
avTi  rwv  rcxrcDydc  t&v  vpdrtpov  KopiCofUvoy,  fji6kis  ip\  ovvtx^P*h  ^^  iFp6s  r^v 
ykcarrcof  dianovovyri'  ias  ovdiv  /ioKXoy  rov  tfpyov  2kv$€us  fj  'Podfuicoir  irpo<r/i' 
KOPTos.  Can  this  person  who  was  'attending  to  the  langpiage'  have 
been  Ulfilasl 
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BOOK  I.  though  we  do  not  hear  of  his  having  faced  in  battle  the 

! mighty  Hermanric  himself. 

Ou^A  Along  with  the  movements  of  the  regular  army  there 
T'oISL  •^^^^^  *^  have  been  practised  an  irregular  and  some- 
ofthe  what  discreditable  warfare  against  those  Goths  who, 
lurking  in  their  swamp-surrounded  ambuscades,  would 
not  venture  forth  into  open  fights  but  still  continued 
their  predatory  excursions.  Valens  (according  to  Zo- 
simus'),  while  ordering  his  soldiers  to  remain  in 
quarters,  collected  the  sutlers  and  camp-followers  and 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  baggage,  and  promised 
them  a  certain  sum  for  every  head  of  a  barbarian  that 
they  might  bring  in.  Stimulated  by  the  hope  of  such 
gains  they  all  plunged  into  the  forests  and  morasses, 
fell  upon  any  barbarians  whom  they  might  meet,  ex- 
hibited their  heads,  and  received  the  promised  reward. 
The  Qoths  The  result  of  this  guerilla  war,  of  the  march  of  the 
legions  across  the  WfiJlachian  and  Moldavian  plains,  and 
3^-  above  all,  of  the  entire  cessation  of  that  commercial 
intercourse  upon  which  the  Goths,  as  a  nation  emerg- 
ing fix>m  barbarism,  had  begun  to  depend  even  for 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  *,  was  that  towards  the 
close  of  369  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors  humbly  beg- 
formerly  thought  that  '  Qreuthungos '  was  here  a  clerical  error  for 
'  Thervingos,'  but  I  now  think  that  it  is  probably  correctly  used,  and 
indicates  other  foes  than  those  led  by  Athanaric.  The  '  continuatis 
itineribus/  the  *  longius  agentes/  and  the  epithet  '  bellioosam  gentem ' 
indicating  that  a  new  enemy  is  introduced,  all  seem  to  point  to  the 
Ostrogoths ;  and  after  the  elaborate  preparations  of  Auxonius  described 
by  Zosimus  (iv.  10)  a  campaign  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherson  and 
Odessa  supported  by  ships  in  the  Black  Sea  is  quite  conceivable. 

*  iv.  1 1. 

*  'Quod  commerciis  vetitis  ultim&  necessariorum  inopi4  barbari 
stringebantur'  (Anun.  Mar.  xxvil  5.  7). 


sue  for 
peace 
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ging  for  the  Emperor's  pardon  and  for  the  renewal  book  i. 

of  the  treaty  with  Borne.     At   first  Yalens,  perhaps - 

with  feigned  severity,  refused  to  Usten  to  these  over-  ^ 
tures,  which  however  he  appears  to  have  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  at  Constantinople.  A  deputation 
from  that  body,  including  the  orator  Themistius, 
advised  that  the  petition  of  the  barbarians  should  be 
listened  to,  and  the  Emperor  acted  on  the  advice  which 
he  may  have  himself  suggested  \ 

Victor  and  Arintheus,  the  successM  generals  in  war.  The  pe^e 
were  successively  sent  to  arrange  the  terms  of  peace,  ***" 
terms  glorious  for  the  Empire  and  decidedly  humilia- 
ting for  the  barbarians.  The  gifts  of  gold,  silver  and 
raiment,  which  had  been  till  now  the  almost  invariable 
accompaniments  of  a  treaty  with  barbarians,  were  with- 
held«  Withheld  too  were  the  grain-largesses  which 
had  hitherto  been  granted  in  abundance  to  the  chief 
men  of  Gothia  and  their  followers.  One  exception 
only  was  made  in  tins  respect.  The  chief  interpreter 
still  received  his  rations,  his  services  being  rendered 
no  less  to  the  Romans  than  the  Goths  ^  The  bar- 
barians were  forbidden  to  cross  the  great  river,  and  two 
places  only  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Danube  were 


'  The  words  of  Ammianas  '  Lnperaior  rudis  quidem,  verom  spec- 
tator adhuc  aeqnissiiniis  rerom . . .  tn  wiMmuM  cofMuZtont  pacem  dare 
oportere  decrevit '  agree  very  closely  with  the  account  of  Themistius 
(Or.  z.  p.  133)  which  implies,  though  it  does  not  directly  assert,  a 
deputation  from  the  Senate. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  of 
Theniistius  (Or.  z.  p.  13$),  Kal  r^  tnmfi^^  aUrmif  mnipivunf  wapgfmro  col 
ibri  rmf  rotrwrdc  rwr  wp^tpw  KO/iiCofUraWf  fuSXir  iA  <ni9§x^P*^  ^  wpin  riff 
ykSifrra»  ^toKoifOwri*  &s  oMy  fioXXov  rov  Zpyov  Zjcv^r  I)  'Pmiuuois  wpovrf- 

mrror.     Can  this  person  who  was  'attending  to  the  language'  have 
been  Ulfilasf 


170  y avian f  Procoptus,  Athanaric. 

BOOK  I.  barians.     I  heard  not  the  Gothic  war-cry,  but  I  did 

—  hear  their  cries  for  peace,  which  would  have  pierced  a 

3^370-  \yQQ^  Qf  adamant.     There  on  the  further  shore  were 

they  collected,  a  humbled  and  tractable  multitude, 
casting  themselves  on  the  ground  in  the  attitude  of 
suppliants  and  raising  their  voices  in  unanimous  en- 
treaty ;  so  many  thousands  of  Goths  on  whom  for  the 
first  time  the  Bomans  could  look  without  fear  of  their 
violence.  Here  upon  the  nearer  shore  stood  the 
Boman  army,  drawn  up  in  shining  ranks,  calm  in  the 
consciousness  of  irresistible  strength. 

*  Unlike  the  Eastern  potentate  who  reclined  in  his 
tent»  overshadowed  by  a  golden  roof,  to  watch  the 
battle  with  the  Greeks,  our  Emperor  showed  himself 
able  to  endure  hardship  even  in  the  act  of  concluding 
peace.  For,  standing  there  on  the  ship's  deck,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sun  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  the 
sun  bums  most  fiercely  S  he  remained  in  the  same 
attitude  from  dawn  till  late  twilight.  In  the  dis- 
cussions of  that  day  the  Emperor,  unaided  by  general, 
centurion,  or  soldier,  was  sole  victor.  His  prudence, 
his  subtlety,  his  flow  of  words,  dignified  yet  gentle, 
and  greater  than  I  have  ever  observed  even  in  an 
orator  by  profession,  won  for  him  an  intellectual  victory. 
Yet  was  his  antagonist  no  contemptible  foe.  Athanaric 
is  no  barbarian  in  miqd,  though  he  is  in  speech,  but  is 
even  more  remarkable  for  his  intelligence  and  prudence 
than  for  his  skill  in  war.  This  is  indicated  by  his 
refusing  the  title  of  king,  and  claiming  that  of  judge, 
since  the  chief  attribute  of  the  former  is  power,  of  the 

^  '£^*  i^Uf  arhs  iwl  rift  mmv,  ^tfuea  /idXiora  ^avrov  ^XoyoidcoTcpoff  fw 
(p.  134).  We  may  perhaps  infer  from  this  that  the  final  roHficaiion 
of  the  treaty  did  not  take  place  till  the  summer  of  370. 
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latter  wisdom  ^.  Tet  this  man,  so  renowned  as  a  judge,  book  i. 

&iled  ridiculouslj  as  an  advocate  for  his  nation.     So '-^ 

great  was  his  awe  of  the  Emperor's  presence  that  *^*^^ 
words  altogether  failed  him,  and  he  found  the  labour 
of  speech  harder  than  the  toil  of  battle.  Then  looking 
upon  him  in  his  prostration  and  despair,  the  Emperor 
kindly  proffered  him  his  hand,  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  made  him  by  that  act  his  friend,  and  sent  him 
away  with  a  storm  of  contending  emotions  in  his  soul, 
confident  yet  full  of  fear,  despising  his  own  subjects 
yet  suspecting  them  of  enjoying  his  humiliation,  crest- 
&llen  when  he  remembered  his  failure,  yet  elated  by 
the  thought  that  he  had  obtained  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  with  Bome. 

'  By  this  war  and  this  peace  a  complete  change  has 
been  wrought  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Empire 
and  the  barbarians.  Heretofore,  on  account  of  the 
neglected  state  of  our  defences,  the  barbarians  used  to 
consider  that  peace  and  war  depended  on  their  plea- 
sure. They  saw  our  soldiers  not  only  without  arms, 
but  even  in  many  cases  without  decent  clothing,  and 
not  less  squalid  and  poverty-stricken  in  mind  than  in 
body.  They  saw  that  our  prefects  and  centurions  were 
hucksterers  and  slave-dealers  rather  than  generals  : 
their  one  business  to  buy  and  sell  as  much  as  possible, 
and  claim  a  profit  on  each  transaction :  the  number  of 
garrison-soldiers  dwindling,  while  these  impostors  drew 
the  pay  for  soldiers  who  did  not  exist,  and  put  it  into 
their  own  pockets.    They  saw  our  fortresses  themselves 

'  Ovm  yovy  r^  /Mr  rw  /3a<nX/wff  iwoyvfAlap  airo^coi,  r^  rov  duuurrov  di 
^yi(nr$*    its  cVfAiro   fuy  dvv«ifK«»ff   wp6a'priiMaf  t6    dc    vc^iag  (p.    1 34).     An 

important  passage,  however  absurd  may  be  the  explanation  offered  by 
Themistias. 
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BOOK  I.  {klling  into  ruin,  and  equally  destitute  of  arms  and 

'       men.     Seeing  all  this,  they  naturally  resorted  with- 

309-370.  ^^^  £g^j,  ^  those  predatory  inroads  which  they  glorified 

witli  the  name  of  war. 

*  But  now,  along  almost  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Em- 
pire, peace  reigns,  and  all  the  preparation  for  war  is 
perfect ;  for  the  Emperor  knows  that  they  most  truly 
work  for  peace  who  thoroughly  prepare  for  war.  The 
Danube-shore  teems  with  fortresses,  the  fortresses  with 
soldiers,  the  soldiers  with  arms,  the  arms  both  beautiful 
and  terrible.  Luxury  is  banished  from  the  legions, 
but  there  is  an  abundance  of  all  necessary  stores,  so 
that  there  is  now  no  need  for  the  soldier  to  eke  out 
his  deficient  rations  by  raids  on  the  pesiceful  villagers. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  legions  were  terrible  to  the 
provincials,  and  afraid  of  the  barbarians.  Now  all  that 
is  changed:  they  despise  the  barbarians  and  fear  the 
complaint  of  one  plundered  husbandman  more  than  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  Goths. 

*  To  conclude,  then,  as  I  began.  We  celebrate  this 
victory  by  nimibering  not  our  slaughtered  foes  but  our 
living  and  tamed  antagonists.  If  we  regret  to  hear  of 
the  entire  destruction  even  of  any  kind  of  animal,  if 
we  mourn  that  elephants  should  be  disappearing  from 
the  province  of  Africa,  lions  from  Thessaly,  and  hip- 
popotami from  the  marshes  of  the  Nile,  how  much  rather, 
when  a  whole  nation  of  men,  barbarians  it  is  true,  but 
still  men,  lies  prostrate  at  our  feet,  confessing  that  it  is 
entirely  at  our  mercy,  ought  we  not  instead  of  extir- 
pating, to  preserve  it,  and  make  it  our  own  by  showing 
it  compassion*  ? 

'  The  generals  of  old  Bome  used  to  be  called  Achaicus, 
Macedonicus,  Africanus,  to  commemorate  their  victories 
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over  devastated  lands  and  ruined  nations.    With  far  book  r. 
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more  right  shall  our  Emperor  be  called  Gothicus,  since 


he  has  permitted  so  many  Goths  to  live,  and  compelled     ^^ 
them  to  become  the  friends  of  Rome/ 

Notwithstanding  the  grossness  of  its  flattery,  some  Hie  i^ 
wise  and  statesmanlike  thoughts  were  expressed  m^J^jSlit 
thiB  oration,  and  the  occasion  of  its  delivery  was  one  for^s^e. 
which  might  cause  the  heart  of  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
Empire  to  thrill  with  justifiable  pride.  The  Goths 
under  their  'most  powerful  Judge'  had  tried  conclu- 
sions with  the  Romans  imder  one  of  their  least  warlike 
Emperors,  and  had  been  ignominiously  defeated.  True, 
the  victory  was  chiefly  due  to  two  great  captains, 
Victor  and  Arintheus,  formed  in  the  school  of  Julian  ; 
but  Yalens  had  also  shown  respectable  qualities  as  a 
strategist  and  a  director  of  the  efiSciency  of  other  men. 
Tet  we,  looking  below  the  surface,  and  using  the  know- 
ledge which  subsequent  events  have  given  us,  can  see 
that  there  were  two  reasons  why  the  war  of  367-369 
should  not  represent  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  be- 
tween *  Romania '  and  *  Gothia/ 

I.  The  Goths,  relaxed  in  their  energies  by  a  longspedai 
peace  and  by  close  commercial  intercourse  with  Rome,  the  weak- 
had  lost,  to  a  great  degree,  their  feeling  of  national  q^. 
unity,  and  had  lost  altogether  their  institution  of  king- 
ship which  gave  expression  to  that  unity,  and  made 
them  terrible  to  their  foes  ^     A  loose  tie  of  vassalage 
to  the  distant  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Judges  with 
ill-defined  powers  and  ill-marked  frontiers,  full  doubt- 
less of  mutual  jealousies  and  suspicions,  and  ever  on 

^  Kopke  (Die  Anfange  des  EoDigthnms,  p.  1 1  a)  considers  that  the 
want  of  one  acknowledged  head  of  the  Yisigothic  nation  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  successes  of  Yalens. 
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BOOK  I.  the  brink  of  civil  war : — ^this  was  no  sufficient  orirani- 
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1-1-  sation  wherewith  to  face  the  mighty  Empire  of  Rome  ; 

^^'  this  was  a  miserable  substitute  for  the  compacted 
might  of  the  irresistible  Cniva.  Tet  should  adversity 
once  more  harden  the  nation  into  a  single  mass,  and 
should  a  king  arise  capable  of  directing  their  concen- 
trated energies  against  the  Empire,  the  result  might 
prove  to  be  something  very  different  from  the  peace 
dictated  by  Yalens  to  the  crouching  and  moaning  sup- 
pliants on  the  Danubian  shore. 
Bomftn  2.  The  hiuts  let  &11  by  Themistius  as  to  the  cor- 

tS^b^  ruption    of  prefects    and    tribunes,  the    pay   drawn 
out.  for  non-existent  soldiers,  the  fortresses  unarmed  and 

crumbb'ng  into  ruins,  reveal  the  existence  of  a  canker 
eating  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  Boman  state.  By 
spasmodic  efforts  a  Julian,  or  even  a  Yalens,  might  do 
something  towards  combating  the  disease  and  repairing 
the  ruin  which  it  had  caused.  But  could  any  Emperor, 
however  vnse,  strong,  and  patriotic,  permanently  avert 
the  consequences  of  widespread  corruption,  and  the 
general  absence  of  what  we  call  *  public  spirit '  in  the 
official  classes  of  a  bureaucratically  governed  Empire  ? 
That  question  has  presented  itself  for  answer  on  many 
subsequent  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
was  an  all-important  question  for  the  Boman  Empire 
towards  the  close  of  the  foiurth  century  of  our  era. 
Gothic  dii-  The  cffcct  ou  the  Gothic  people  of  the  unsuccessful 
tioiiin-  war  with  the  Empire  was  to  deepen  their  divisions, 
defeat  and  to  intensify  the  bitterness  of  the  religious  discord 
which  had  already  begun  to  reveal  itself  in  their 
midst.  We  can  imagine  Athanaric  on  his  return  from 
that  humiliating  interview  with  Valens,  growling  over 
the  growing  degeneracy  of  his  people,  and  swearing  by 
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all  the  dwellers  in  Walhalla  that  the  worshippers  of  book  i. 

the  cmcified  God  of  the  Bomans  should  be  rooted  out 

of  his  dominions  ^.  Scarcely  had  the  peace  with  Rome 
been  concluded '  when  Athanaric  began  to  persecute — 
as  his  predecessors  twenty-two  years  before  had  per- 
secuted— ^the  Christians  of  Gothia,  and  continued  that 
persecution  certainly  for  two  years,  probably  for  six, 
until  he  himself  became  an  exile  and  a  fugitive. 

Many  have  been  the  discussions  and  the  contro- AthMia> 
versies  as  to  the  exact  theological  position  held  by  the  Monlm 
Gothic  martyrs   in   this   persecution.     The   Catholic  obriatfam. 
Church  has  naturally  been  anxious  to  daim  them  as 
her   own   sons;   but   the   orthodox   Church-historian 
Socrates  candidly  confesses  that  '  many  of  the  Arian- 
ising  barbarians  at  this  time  became  martyrs  ^'    Prob- 
ably the    Christians  upon  whom  fell  the  wrath    of 
the  moody  Athanaric  belonged  both  to  orthodox  and  to 
heretical  communions,  and  were  chiefly  recruited  firom 
three  theological  parties. 

^  Dahn  (TTrgeschichte,  i.  426)  draws  a  yiyid  picture  of  the  iEgnry 
done  to  the  State,  in  the  view  of  an  old  Qothic  warrior,  by  the 
Christian  propagandists.  They  woold  withhold  the  sacrifices  which 
ought  to  be  offered  at  the  great  festivals — festivals  that  were  also  the 
parliaments  of  the  nation  :  they  would  bum  down  the  sacred  groves 
and  call  the  images,  worshipped  there  '  lying  gods '  {gaUuga-guda) : 
and  for  all  these  insults  the  gods,  as  he  would  think,  would  be  sure 
to  take  vengeance  by  famine,  by  pestilence,  and  by  causing  the  armies 
of  the  Qoths  to  flee  before  their  enemies. 

*  The  most  important  passage  as  to  the  date  of  this  persecution  is 
in  Jerome's  Chronicon,  under  the  sixth  year  of  Valentinian  (369-370): 

^Athanaricus  rex  Qothorum,  in  Christianos  persecutione  commotft 
plurimos  interfecit  et  de  propriis  sedibus  in  Romanum  solum  expellit.' 
Sozomen  brings  confiision  into  the  whole  history  by  representing  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  and  the  civil  war  between  Athanaric 
and  Fritigem  as  later  than  the  gi-eat  Gothic  migration  of  376. 

•  H.  E.  iv.  33. 


Arians. 
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BOOK  I.  (i)  In  the  first  place,  we  are  distinctly  told  ^  that 
.  Ulfilas  laboured  at  this  time  among  the  Gothic  subjects 
of  Athanaric  as  well  as  among  those  of  a  rival  chief 
named  Fritigern,  on  the  barbarian  side  of  the  Danube. 
The  great  personal  influeuce  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Goths,  the  penisal  of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  persuasions  of  his  loyal  and  devoted  Oothi  Minores, 
would  certainly  cause  many  of  the  barbarians  to  adopt 
his — the  Arian — ^form  of  Christianity. 

CftthoUof.  (2)  There  seems  reason  to  think  that  the  Church 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  Crimea,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  Goths  professing  the  Nicene  faith,  exercised 
some  influence  on  their  countrymen  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  contributed  some  soldiers  to  the  *  noble 
army  of  martyrs  '  under  Athanaric. 

Audiuii.  (3)  But  besides  these  two  elements,  the  Arian  and 
the  Orthodox,  in  the  growing  Christianity  of  *  Gothia,' 
a  third  was  contributed  by  one  of  those  strange 
heretical  sects  which  every  now  and  then  spring  up, 
live  their  short  life  of  contest  and  contradiction,  and 
then  wither  away.  This  was  the  sect  of  the  Audians, 
who  first  appear  in  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  whom  .we  might  call  the  Covenanter- 
Mormons  of  their  time.  Like  the  Mormons,  they  held 
the  marvellous  opinion  that  the  Almighty  has  pos- 
sessed from  all  eternity  a  body,  in  shape  like  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  fills  only  a  certain  definite  portion  of 
space.  Like  the  Manicheans,  they  averred  that  He 
created  neither  darkness  nor  fire.  Like  the  Quarto- 
decimans,  they  celebrated  Easter  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Jews  kept  the  Passover.  Like  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  and  the  African  Donatists,  they  utterly 

^  Socrates,  ubi  supra. 
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refused    all  relifidous  association  with  those  outside  book  i. 
their  own  sect,  alleging  as  the  reaaon  for  their  ex- -^Lfl. 
cluBiveneas  the  corruption  of  faith  and  morals  which 
had  crept  into  the  Catholic  Church.    Audius  their 
founder,  a  man  of   admitted    zeal    and    piety,  was 
banished  in  his  old  age  by  an  emperor  (possibly  Con- 
stantius)  to  Hhe  regions  of  Scythia.'    He  remained 
some  years  among  the  barbarians,  penetrated  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  Gothia,  and    instructed  many 
Goths  in  the  Christian  faith.     The  monasteries  which 
he  founded  in  that  land  were,  by  the  confession  of 
their  orthodox  adversaries,  places  of  pure  and  holy 
living,  except   for  the  depraved  custom  of  keeping 
Easter  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.     But  at  length,  in  a 
persecution,  which,  as  we  are  told,  was  commenced 
'by  a  Gentile  king  who  hated  the  Bomans  because 
their  emperors  were  Christians^,  the  great  majority 
of  the  Audians,  along  with  their  fellow  believers  of 
other  denominations,  were  driven  forth  from  Gothia, 
so  that  there  remained  on  the  Gothic  soil  no  root  of 
wisdom  nor  plant  of  faith.'     Evidently  the  fantastic 
heresy  of  the  Audians  played  an  important  part  in  the 
early  development  of  Christianity  among  the  Goths  ^. 

As  to  the  manner  of  Athanaric's  persecution  it  Bmuiitv 
was  as  fierce,  stem,  and  brutal  as  we  might  have  nc's  !>«. 
expected  from  that  sullen  votary  of  Wodan.     Some 

*  No  doubt  this  is  an  iu version  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 
Athanaric  really  hated  the  Christians  because  the  Roman  Emperors 
were  Christian,  and  sought  to  root  them  out  as  traitors  to  the  Gothic 
nation  rather  than  to  his  gods. 

*  This  description  of  the  Audians  is  chiefly  taken  from  Epiphanius 
(Haeretici,  70:  I  take  the  quotation  from  Baronius) ;  but  Theodoret 
(Hist.  Eccles.  iy.  10)  supplies  .some  details.  The  ^hole  subject  is 
very  well  treated  by  Scott  (Ulfilas,  70-89). 

VOL.  I.  N 
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BOOK  r.  Christians  were  dragged  before  the  rude  tribunals  of 

L-l—the  country,  and,  after  making  a  noble  confession  of 

their  faith,  were  put  to  death  :  while  others  were  slain 
without  even  this  pretence  of  a  judicial  investigation. 
The  Pagan  inquisitors  are  reported  to  have  carried 
round  to  th^  tents  of  the  Christians  a  statue,  doubtless 
of  one  of  the  old  Teutonic  gods,  to  which  the  suspected 
converts  were  commanded  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  on 
their  refusal  to  do  this  they  were  burned  alive  in 
their  tents.  Men,  women,  and  children  fleeing  from 
these  inquisitors  sought  refuge  in  a  church,  which, 
however,  proved  to  be  no  asylum  from  the  fury  of 
the  oppressor,  for  the  Pagans  set  fire  to  it,  and  all  who 
were  therein,  from  the  old  man  to  the  babe  at  the 
breast,  perished  in  the  flames  K  This  deed  of  horror 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  suffering  ChurcL  In 
an  old  Gothic  Calendar,  of  which  one  or  two  fragments 
have  been  preserved,  we  find  this  entry :- 

*  October  (?)  29th.  Remembrance  of  the  Martyrs 
among  the  Gothic  people  who  were  burnt  with  priest 
('  papa  *)  Vereka  and  Batvin  in  a  Catholic  church  *.' 
Mwrtyr-  A  letter,  apparently  a  genuine  contemporary  letter  *, 
St.  SabM.  from  the  Church  which  was  in  Gothia  to  the  Church 
of  Cappadocia,  gives  some  interesting  details  concerning 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sabas,  which  took  place  on  the 
12th  of  April,  372.  This  Gothic  saint,  bom  in  the 
year  334,  had  been,  we  are  told,  a  Christian  from  his 

^  SosEomen,  vi.  37. 

*  ' k  th  (  =  29).  Qaminthi  martyre  thize  bi  Y^r^kan  papan  jah 

Batvin  bilaif,  aikkl^jdns  fullaizds  ana  Qutthiudai  gabrannidai  (z6  %  or 
sds).'  The  name  of  the  month  has  perished.  It  seems  to  immediately 
precede  November,  but  it  has  only  thirty  days.  The  translation  of 
bilaif  and  fnllaizos  is  doubtful. 

'  Acta  Sanctorum,  April  la. 
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childhoocL     A   sweet    singer    in    the    choir    and    an  book  i. 
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eloquent  opponent   of  idolatry   in   the    market-place, 1— 

he  led  an  austere  and  ascetic  life  and  laboured  to 
convert  all  men  to  righteousness.  When  the  persecu- 
tion firet  broke  out,  the  battle-ground  between  idolaters 
and  Christians  was,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
St.  Paul,  the  question  as  to  the  eating  of  meats  oflfered 
in  sacrifice  to  idols.  Some  of  the  Goths  who  remained 
Pagans  sought  to  save  the  lives  of  their  Christian  rela- 
tives by  bringing  them  meat  which  had  ostensibly  been 
so  offered,  but  which  was  really  firee  from  idolatrous 
pollution.  This  meat  was  eaten  in  the  presence  of  the 
king's  officers,  and  the  apparent  compliance  saved  the 
lives  of  the  pusillanimous  converts.  St.  Sabas,  how- 
ever, boldly  protested  against  this  dishonest  artifice, 
and  was  accordingly  hunted  out  of  the  village  by  the 
Pagans  who  had  invented  it. 

After  a  little  lull  the  persecution  broke  forth  again : 
and  again  the  friendly  Pagans  interposed  with  their 
proffered  oath,  '  There  is  no  Christian  in  our  village.' 
St.  Sabas  burst  in  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Let  no  one  swear 
on  my  behalf.  I  am  a  Christian.'  Then  the  Pagan 
mediators  were  forced  to  modify  their  oath:  *No 
Christian  in  our  village  save  one,  this  Sabas.'  He 
was  brought  before  the  prince,  who  asked  the  by- 
standers what  property  he  possessed,  and  being  told 
*  Nothing  save  the  robe  which  he  wears,'  drove  Sabas 
scornfully  from  his  presence.  'Such  a  man,'  said  he, 
'  can  do  neither  good  iior  harm.'  A  third  time  the  per- 
secution was  set  on  foot,  and  now  Sabas  was  keeping 
his  Easter  Feast  with  a  presbyter  named  Sansala,  just 
returned  to  Gothland,  to  whom  he  had  been  directed 
by  a  heavenly  vision.     While  he  was   thus   engaged 
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BOOK  I.  '  Atharidus  son  of  King  Khotesteus  ^ '  broke  in  upon 
*  -  the  viUage  with  a  band  of  wicked  robbers,  dragged 
Sansala  and  Sabas  from  their  beds,  bound  them,  and 
carried  them  off  to  punishment.  Sansala  was  allowed 
to  ride  in  a  chariot,  but  Sabas,  all  naked  as  he  was, 
was  dragged  over  the  lately  burned  heather,  his 
captors  urging  him  onward  with  cruel  blows.  When 
day  dawned  the  saint  said  to  his  persecutors,  'Have 
ye  not  been  dragging  me  all  night  through  thorns  and 
briars,  yet  where  are  the  wounds  upon  my  feet  ?  Have 
ye  not  been  striking  me  with  whips  and  cudgels,  yet 
where  are  the  wales  upon  my  back  \ '  No  trace  could 
be  found  of  either. 

When  the  next  night  came  he  was  laid  prostrate  on 
the  ground  with  his  outstretched  hands  tied  to  one 
shaft  of  the  waggon,  and  his  feet  similarly  fastened  to 
the  other.  Near  morning  a  woman,  touched  with  pity, 
came  and  unbound  him,  but  he  refused  to  escape  and 
assisted  her  in  preparing  breakfast  for  his  captors. 
In  the  morning  Atharid  ordered  him  to  be  hung  by  his 
bound  hands  from  a  rafter  in  the  room  of  a  cottage. 
The  servants  brought  some  meat  offered  to  idols,  saying, 
*  See  what  the  great  Atharid  has  sent  you  that  ye  may 
eat  and  not  die.'  Sansala  refused  to  eat  and  said  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  death  upon  the  cross.  Sabas 
said,  '  Who  has  sent  these  meats  \ '  When  the  servant 
answered,  *The  lord  Atharid,'  he  replied,  'There  is 
only  one  lord,  the  lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  These 
meats  are  tainted  and  unholy>  like  Atharid  who  has 
sent  them.'  At  this,  one  of  the  servants,  enraged  at 
the  insult  offered  to  his  master,  struck  him  on  the 

^  Who  may  be,  as  Dahn  and  many  other  scholars  suppose,  the  same 
as  Athanaric ;  but  to  me  this  seems  extremely  doubtful. 
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breast  with  the  point  of  a  dart.     The  by-standers  book  i. 

thought  he  must  be  killed,  but  he  said,  '  You  think 1— 

you  have  dealt  me  a  grievous  blow,  but  I  felt  it  no 
more  than  a  snow-flake/  Nor  was  there  in  fact  any 
mark  found  on  his  body. 

When  Atbarid  heard  of  these  things  he  ordered  that 
Sabas  should  be  put  to  death  by  drowning.  As  he 
was  being  hurried  off  alone  to  his  execution  he  said, 
'  What  evil  has  Sansala  done  that  he  is  not  also  to  be 
put  to  death  1 '  *  That  is  not  your  business,'  said  the 
officers  of  Atharid.  *  It  is  not  for  you  to  give  us  orders.' 
Then  the  saint  gave  himself  up  to  prayer  and  to 
praising  God,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  river 
Musaeus  ^.  And  now  some  relentings  began  to  stir  in 
the  hearts  of  his  persecutors.  *  Why  should  we  not  let 
this  man  go,'  said  they,  one  to  another.  '  He  is  inno- 
cent, and  Atharid  will  never  know.'  *Why  are  you 
loitering?'  said  the  saint,  'instead  of  doing  that  which 
is  commanded  you  ?  I  see  that  which  you  cannot  see, 
those  waiting  cm  the  other  side  who  shall  receive  me 
to  glory.'  Still  praising  God  he  was  thrown  into  the 
river,  with  his  neck  tightly  bound  to  a  beam,  so  that 
he  seems  to  have  been  strangled  rather  than  drowned. 
His  body,  untouched  by  beast  or  bird,  was  brought 
to  Julius  Soranus,  the  Koman  '  Duke  of  ScytLia/  and 
by  him  sent  as  a  precious  gift  to  his  native  country  of 
Cappadocia.  It  is  from  the  letter  accompanying  the 
relics  that  these  details — almost  our  only  indication  of 
the  manner  of  life  led  bv  the  Goths  in  Dacia — have 
been  taken. 

A  somewhat  later  and  less   interesting  document ' 

^  Perhaps  the  Wallachian  river  Bazeo. 
'  Acta  Sanctorum,  Sept.  15. 


182  y avians  Procopius^  Athanaric. 

BOOK  I.  contains  the   history  of  the  martyrdom   of  Nicetas, 

1-a  young  Gothic  nobleman,  who  *on  account  of  his 

shapely  body  and  his  generous  soul  had  obtained  one 
of  the  foremost  places  in  the  nation/  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  a  disciple  of  Theophilus,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Crimean  Goths  who  subscribed  the  Acts 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Nicaea  ^ ;  and  he  was  therefore  doubt- 
less one  of  the  Catholic,  not  one  of  the  Arian  converts 
to  the  new  faith.  *At  length/  says  the  record,  'the 
blood-thirsty  Athanaric  broke  out  into  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Christians  and  urged  those  who  were  about  him 
to  do  the  same.  Threatened  by  these  enemies  of  God, 
Nicetas  heeded  them  not,  but  continued  to  preach  the 
true  religion.  At  length,  breaking  forth  into  open 
violence  they  attacked  him  in  the  act  of  preaching, 
forcibly  haled  him  away  and  ordered  him  to  abjure 
his  faiths  He  persistently  confessed  Christ,  and 
honoured  him  as  God,  mocking  at  and  scorning 
all  their  outrages.  Having  hacked  his  body  with 
knives — ah  what  madness  1 — they  then  flung  him  into 
the  fire.  Still  through  all  these  sufferings  the.  saint 
ceased  not  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  and  to  confess 
his  faiih  in  him.  Thus  witnessing  a  good  confession 
to  the  end,  he;  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  received 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  gave  up  his  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  God.'  This  execution  took  place  accord- 
ing to  the  martyrologist  *  when  the  pious  and  gentle 
Gratian   was   exercising  hereditary  rule  over  Kome.' 

^  It  is  plainly  an  error  to  speak  of  Nicetas  as  having  himself 
subscribed  those  acts,  since  an  interval  of  forty-four  years  intervened 
uetween  the  Council  and  Athanaric  s  persecution,  and  the  whole  drift 
of  the  story  implies  that  Nicetas  was  at  any  rate  not  an  old  man  at 
the  latter  date. 


Civil  war  between  A  thanaric  and  FriHgern.     1 83 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  Gratian  son  of  book  i. 

Yalentinian  was  associated  in  the  Empire  in  369,  and 

came  into  fuU  possession  of  power  on  his  father's  death 
in  375.  As  far  as  this  indication  of  time  goes — we 
cannot  attach  to  it  any  great  authority — ^it  would  seem 
to  show,  what  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  that  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  commenced  by  Athanaric 
in  369  or  370,  was  still  raging  in  375. 

This  outburst  of  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  old  idolatries  csvii  war 
by  no  means  restored  unity  or  peace  to  the  Gothic  AthAiumc 
Commonwealth.  There  was  another  Judge  of  theg«m. 
nation,  named  Fritigem,  younger  apparently  than 
Athanaric,  of  noble,  and  what  in  a  later  age  would  have 
been  called  chivahrous,  temper,  probably  imbued  with 
some  degree  of  Boman  culture,  and  inclined  to  look 
favourably  on  the  arts  and  the  religion  of  the  Empire. 
Whether  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  between  him 
and  Athanaric  was  cause  or  effect  of  the  persecutions 
we  cannot  now  determine  ;  probably  the  political  and 
the  religious  motives  acted  and  reacted  upon  one 
another.  Fritigem,  however,  was  defeated,  and  as  his 
territory  bordered  on  the  Danube,  he  crossed  that 
river  and  sought  succour  from  his  Boman  friends. 
We  are  told  ^  that  the  troops  of  Valens  defeated  those 
of  Athanaric  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in 
ignominious  flight.  The  silence  of  Ammianus,  who  is 
our  best  authority,  inclines  us  to  doubt  whether  any 
such  signal  victory  was  gained  by  the  Romans  over 
the  Goths  ;  but  the  subsequent  course  of  events  shows 
that  by  the  year  376  Fritigem  was  again  ruling  over 
Visigoths  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Danube,  and 
apparently  at  peace  with  Athanaric. 

'  In  the  Acts  of  Nicetas  before  quoted. 


184  y avian,  Procofnus,  Athanaric. 

fiOOK  I.      But  the  condition  of  'Gothia'  at  the  opening  of 

1-  that  year  certainly  seemed  to  forebode  but  little  danger 

suto^^e  to  the  peace  of  South-Eastem  Europe.  The  Goths  had 
fortanM.  made  that  movement  which  the  prophetic  soul  of 
Julian  foresaw,  and  had  failed.  Even  civil  war  in  the 
Empire  had  not  enabled  them  to  gain  any  firm  footing 
within  it.  border..  After  three  >a.,'  fighting  they 
had  been  fain  to  consent  to  an  ignominious  peace. 
Since  that  time,  civil  war  among  themselves,  the 
contest  of  opposing  faiths  and  civilisations,  cruel  perse- 
cutions inflicted  and  endured,  had  grievously  weakened 
the  Visigothic  state.  Even  the  far-away  Ostrogoths 
had  witnessed,  and  had  apparently  not  avenged,  the 
presence  of  the  Boman  eagles  on  their  plains.  To 
an  accurate  and  impartial  observer  it  must  have  been 
clear  that  at  any  rate  firom  the  Gothic  race  no  danger 
need  be  feared  by  the  mighty  Empire  of  Rome.  But 
the  iron  nature  of  that  race  had  not  yet  been  passed 
through  the  fire. 
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186  VaUnHnian  the  First 

BOOK  L  outline,  since  it  hajg  little  direct  connexion  with  our 

Ch.  8. 

1-^  main  subject,  the  invasion  of  the  Empire  by  the  Goths. 

ciM«M>ter  The  character  of  this  Emperor  is  one  which  per- 
tiniftiu  plexed  contemporary  historians,  and  which  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  paint 
correctly ;  so  strangely  were  great  virtues  and  odious 
vices  blended  in  its  composition.  He  was  strong,  he 
was  chaste,  he  was  diligent:  not  sparing  himself  in 
his  labours  for  the  Empire :  desirous  to  rule  his  sub- 
jects justly :  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  Borne.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  cruel,  with  that  delight 
in  watching  the  infliction  of  suffering  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Emperor  Nero  or  a  bullying  schoolboy.  He 
carefully  husbanded  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  did 
his  best  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  provincials :  yet 
he  often  showed  himself  quite  imscrupulous  in  the 
confiscations  which  he  ordered  or  permitted.  He 
seems  to  have  honestly  desired  to  be  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, yet  some  of  his  prefects  displayed  a  wild  license 
of  injustice  such  as  must  have  recalled  the  worst  days 
of  Commodus  or  Caracalla  ;  and  the  deep  terror  which 
Yalentinian  had  struck  into  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
caused  them  to  lie  down  and  die  in  silence.  Yet,  for 
all  this,  so  great  a  merit  was  strength  in  the  supreme 
ruler  that,  more  than  a  century  after  his  death,  when 
the  Komans  wished  to  praise  their  just  sovereign, Theo- 
doric  the  Ostrogoth,  they  likened  him  to  two  men, 
Trajan  and  Valentinian^  and  said  that  he  had  brought 
back  to  Italy  their  days  of  happiness  ^ 
AmKK&n^  In  the  year  367,  when  the  Gothic  war  was  just 
■onOiAtian  beginning  in  the  East,  Yalentinian,  who  had  recently 

.    ^  '  Ut  etiam  a  Romanis  Trajanus  vel  Vdlentinianiu,  quorum  tempora 
eectatuB  est  appellaretur '  (Anon.  Yalesii,  60). 
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recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  determined  to  strengthen  book  i. 

Gh.  8 

his  dynasty  by  associating  his  son  Gratian  with  him  in 1- 

the  Empire.  As  the  new  Augustus  was  still  but  ^^^' 
boy^,  this  so-called  association  could  evidently,  for^^P^ 
the  present,  bring  the  elder  partner  no  reHef  from  the 
cares  of  government  The  account  of  the  ceremony 
brings  before  us  in  an  interesting  way  the  process  by 
which  a  theoretically  elective  was  being  converted  into 
a  hereditary  monarchy.  The  scene  was  laid  at  Amiens. 
There  by  the  banks  of  the  Somme  the  legions  were 
assembled,  after  they  had  been  privately  sounded  as 
to  the  proposition  which  was  about  to  be  made  to 
them.  A  high  tribimal  had  been  erected,  upon  which 
stood  Yalentinian  and  his  son,  surrounded  by  the  heads 
of  the  military  and  civil  administration  of  Gaul,  in  all 
the  splendour  of  their  official  equipments.     Taking  the 

'  Aooording  to  the  Descriptio  Consnlam  Idatio  adscripta,  Oratian 
was  bom  on  the  i8th  April,  359,  and  was  therefore  only  eight  years 
old  when  he  was  '  elevated  as  Augustus  on  the  tribunal  at  Amiens  by 
his  father  on  the  24th  August,  367/  These  dates  are  so  precisely 
given  by  the  Descriptio  that  one  fears  to  question  them,  but  I 
cannot  resist  a  suspicion  that  Gratian  was  really  older  than  he  is  here 
represented.  Ammianus  calls  him  '  adulto  jam  proximum.'  Would 
he  so  speak  of  a  child  eight  years  old  %  Zosimus'  words  are  tma  pic¥ 
tri  Koi  oCfr»  np6t  ijfirfv  i\66vTa  rcXc/ov.  *Hi97,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  began  at  fourteen.  If  Oratian  were  really 
thirteen  instead  of  eight  at  the  time  of  his  association,  his  subsequent 
history  would  be  somewhat  easier  to  understand.  According  to  the 
date  of  Idatius  he  was  only  sixteen  at  his  father^s  death  and  twenty- 
four  at  the  time  of  his  own  murder,  having  then  been  twice  married. 
This  doubt  of  mine  is  however  a  mere  suggestion,  as  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  a  right  to  unsettle  on  a  conjecture  like  this  the  received 
•chronology,  resting  as  it  does  not  only  on  the  authority  of  the  De- 
scriptio Idatio  adscripta,  but  alBo  on  that  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale. 
The  entry  in  the  last  chronicle  is  very  similarly  worded  to  that  in  the 
Descriptio,  but  as  the  date  does  not  precisely  correspond  (23rd  May 
instead  of  i8th  April)  it  cannot  be  directly  copied  from  that  source. 


188  Valentinian  the  First. 

BOOK  I.  boy  by  his  hand  and  leading  him  forth  into  the  midst 

IJ—  of  the  tribunal,  the  Emperor  spoke  to  the  soldiei-s  in 

that  vein  of  manly  and  simple  eloquence  which  had 
served  him  so  well  in  the  assembly  at  Nicaea.  *  Gra- 
tian/  he  said,  'has  played  as  a  child  with  your  children. 
He  has  not  led  from  the  very  cradle  that  hard  life 
which  was  my  lot  in  infancy,  nor  is  he  yet  able  to 
endure  the  dust  of  Mars.  But  he  comes  of  a  stock 
which  has  won  for  itself  some  renown  in  feats  of 
arms :  in  your  companionship  he  will  learn  to  bear  the 
summers  sun,  the  winters  frost  and  snow,  the  toil- 
some watches  of  the  night ;  he  will  aid  in  the  defence  of 
the  camp  should  foes  attack  it ;  he  will  expose  his  own 
life  to  save  the  lives  of  his  comrades ;  and  he  will 
regard  it  as  the  first  of  duties  to  cherish  the  Eepublic 
as  his  sire's  and  his  grandsire  s  home.'  At  these  words 
and  even  before  the  Emperor  s  speech  was  finished,  the 
soldiers,  each  eager  to  be  beforehand  with  the  other  in 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  their  chief,  shouted 
*  Gratiane  Auguste !  Gratiane  Auguste ! '  They  clashed 
theu"  arms  together,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  a  long, 
full,  harmonious  strain.  Bejoicing  in  the  success  of 
Lis  appeal,  Valentinian  invested  his  son  with  the 
diadem  and  the  purple  robe,  kissed  the  Imperial  boy, 
and  thug  addressed  him  :  *  Thou  hast  now,  my  Gratian, 
by  my  decision  and  that  of  my  comrades,  received  in 
an  auspicious  hour  those  Imperial  robes  which  we  have 
all  hoped  to  see  thee  wear.  Now  therefore  begin  to 
fortify  thy  soul  to  receive  a  share  of  the  burden  which 
weighs  upon  thy  father  and  thine  uncle.  Prepare  to 
cross  with  dauntless  soul  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine, 
made  pervious  by  frost,  to  stand  firm  in  the  battle 
with  thine  armed  inends,  to  shed  thy  blood  and  yield 
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up  thy  breath  for  the  defence  of  thy  subjects,  to  think  book  i. 

nothing  an  intrusion  on  thy  cares  which  tends  to  the 1-1- 

safety  of  the  Boman  Empire.  So  much  I  say  to  thee 
for  the  present :  the  rest  as  thou  shalt  be  able  to  bear 
it.  To  your  care,  my  gallant  defenders,  I  commit  the 
growing  Emperor,  and  beseech  you  to  keep  him  ever 
guarded  by  your  faithful  love/ 

At  these  words  Eupraxius,  the  Imperial  Remem- 
brancer ^  (a  Moor  from  Caesarea  on  the  north  coast  of 
Afirica),  led  the  cheers,  crying  with  loyal  enthusiasm, 
'The  &mily  of  Gratian  deserves  this  at  our  handa' 
Then  the  officers  and  soldiers  broke  up  into  little 
groups  which  began  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  two 
Emperors,  old  and  young,  but  especially  of  the  princely 
boy,  whose  bright  eyes,  comely  face  and  figure,  and 
sweet  disposition  had  already  endeared  him  to  their 
rough  hearts,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  fairer  future 
than  truly  awaited  him  in  the  chambers  of  destiny. 
No  doubt  the  proclamation  of  the  new  Emperor  was 
accompanied  with  a  donative  to  the  legions,  at  any  rate 
to  those  stationed  in  Gaul,  though  we  are  not  informed 
of  its  amount. 

It  was    observed  that   Valentinian  was   departing  GratUn 
firom  the  maxims  of  state  handed  down  from  Diocle-  bat  fuii 
tian  in  naming  both  his  brother  and  now  his  little    ^^^^' 
son,  not  Caesar,  but  Augustiis.     This  was  praised  by 
servile  orators   as  a  mark  of  the  generoi^ty  of  the 
senior  Emperor,  who    would   make   no  distinction  in 
outward   seeming  between   his  partners  and  himself. 

^  Magister  Memoriae.  This  officer,  who  was  head  of  the  '  Scrinium 
Memoriae,'  was  gubordinate  to  the  Magister  Officionim.  His  functions 
are  thus  defined  in  the  Notitia  (Oriens,  xix.) :  '  Magister  Memoriae  ad- 
notationes  omnes  dictat  et  emittit  et  precibus  respondet.' 


190  Valenttnian  the  First. 

BOOK  I.  Considerini;  the  absolute  devotion  ^ith  which  Valens 

Ch.  8. 

1-  *  like  an  orderly'  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  author 

of  his  greatness,  and  the  interval  of  years  which 
separated  both  from  the  child  Gratian,  we  may  well 
believe  that  Yalentinians  supremacy  was  quite  un- 
affected by  the  titles  which  he  chose  to  bestow  upon 
the  associated  Emperors ;  and  the  excuse  for  greater 
pomp  and  a  more  expensive  court,  given  by  the  as- 
sumption of  the  higher  title,  might,  in  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  treasury,  have  been  wisely  avoided, 
vaien-  Yalentiuian's  life  as  an  Emperor  was  chiefly  passed 

speoui      in  the  province  of  Gaul.    Most  of  his  laws  are  dated 
d^boM  <^  from  Trier,  some  from  Paris  and  Bheims,  several  from 
Milan,  an  exceedingly  small  number  from  Bome,  which 
had  practically  at  this  time  ceased  to  be  an  Imperial 
residence.     The  work  to  which  he  mainly  devoted 
himself  was  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  the  Bhine 
and  the  Upper  Danube,  and  this  work  he  successfrilly 
performed.     The  barbarians,  by  whom  the  safety  of 
Con-         Gaul  had  been  chiefly  threatened  during  the  century 
of  the       preceding  the  accession  of  Yalentinian,  were  the  two 
great  confederacies  of  the  Franks  and  the  Alamanni, 
the  former  of  whom  were  settled  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bhine  from  Botterdam  to  Maintz,  while  the 
and  of  the  latter,  having  broken  down  the  feeble  barrier,  whose 
'  ruins  are  now  called  the  Pfahlgraben^  settled  them- 
selves in  the  fertile  Agri  Decumates,  where  for  some- 
thing like  two  centuries  the  Boman  civilisation  had 
been  dominant.     Thus  the  Alamanni  filled  up  all  that 

^  Eztending  in  a  course  of  more  than  300  miles  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Andemach  on  the  Rhine  to  a  point  a  little  above  Eatisbon  on 
the  Danube.  (See  the  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  vol.  ix,  73-161,  for  a 
description  of  the  Pfahlgraben  by  the  present  writer.) 
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south-western   corner  of  Germany  and   Switzerland,  book  i. 

which  is  naturally  bounded  by  the  Bhine,  as  it  flows 

westwards  to  B&le  and  then  makes  a  sudden  tiun  at 
right  angles,  northwards  to  Strasburg,  Worms  and 
Maintss.  The  territory  of  these  two  great  confederacies 
is  constantly  spoken  of  by  contemporary  writere  as 
Francia  and  Alamannia.  We  feel  that  we  are  standing 
on  the  verge  of  modem  history  when  we  recognise  in 
these  two  names  the  France  and  the  AlUmagne  of  a 
French  newspaper  of  to-day.  Though  other  elements 
have  been  abimdantly  Uended  with  each  confederacy, 
it  is  not  altogether  forbidden  us  to  recognise  in  these 
two  barbarous  neighbours  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  ancestors  of  the  two  mighty  nations 
which  in  our  own  day  met  in  thunder  on  the  plains 
of  Gravelotte. 

Both  of  these  Teutonic  confederacies  had  for  many  The  W 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantino  wasted  the  pro-ohief 


vinces  of  Eastern  Gaul,  but  both  had  been  effectually  ^th  whom 
repulsed  and  driven   back  across  the   Rhine  by  the^S'ij^ 
student-Emperor  Julian.     The  Franks  had  taken  the**^^^^* 
lesson  to  heart  and  remained  till  long  after  this  time 
at  peace  with  Bome.     But  the  Aiamanni,  as  was  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  chapter,  having  rejected  with 
scorn  the  meagre  subsidies  of  Valentinian,  crossed  the 
Bhine   soon   after  Procopius  had  donned  the   purple 
in   Constantinople.     They  spread  themselves  through 
the    north-eastern    districts    of    Gaul,    robbing    and 
murdering,   penetrated    as    far    as   Ch41ons-sur-Marne      366. 
and  defeated  an  army  that  was   sent   against  them. 
Dagalaiphus,   the   faithful    counsellor   of  Valentinian, 
who  was  ordered  to  march  from   Paris  to  the  seat 
of  war,  did   not  display  his  old   energy  against  the 
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BOOK  I.  barbarian  invaders,  but  Jovinus,  the  Master  of  Horpe, 

Ch.8.  .  . 

came  up  with  them  near  the  river  Moselle,  and  hiding 

his  own  soldiers  in  an  umbrageous  valley  watched  the 
barbarians,  who  little  suspected  his  approach.  Some 
were  bathing  in  the  stream,  some  were  anointing  their 
hair  with  a  pigment  which  was  to  give  it  a  yet  deeper 
dye  than  it  had  received  from  Nature,  and  some  were 
quaffing  from  their  deep  horns  of  beer.  The  Bomans 
rushed  forth  from  their  place  of  concealment,  and  be- 
fore the  foe  co\ild  resume  their  arms,  had  wrought 

iiieAiA-    terrible  havoc  on  the   bewildered   barbarians.     In  a 

manni 

driTenoat  serics  of  engagements  of  this  kind,  some  of  them 
fiercely  contested,  the  Alamanni  were  forced  back  out 
of  Gaul  in  the  year  366.  Jovinus  took  their  king 
prisoner,  and  on  his  own  authority  condemned  him  to 
the  gallows.  The  result  of  this  campaign  seems  to 
have  been  to  effectually  deter  the  Alamanni  from  ap- 
pearing on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  or  at  any  rate 
from  penetrating  far  into  the  interior  of  the  Gaulish 
368.  province.  Bando,  one  of  their  kings,  did  indeed  sur- 
prise the  city  of  Maintz,  while  the  inhabitants,  thrown 
off  their  guard,  were  celebrating  one  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Church,  and  carried  off  a  great  number 
of  male  and  female  captives  and  a  vast  quantity  of 

Genwuiy    bootv.     But  this  insult  was  aveneed,   when   in  the 

.invided  by  "^  ... 

Vaicn-  summer  of  that  year  Valentinian  himself  crossed  the 
Bhine  and,  laying  waste  the  territory  of  the  barbarians 
with  fire  and  sword,  came  up  at  length  with  their 
collected  force  at  a  place  called  Solicinium^  in  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar. 

^  The  position  of  Solicinium  has  been  much  disputed,  but  it  is  now 
proYed  to  be  Bottenburg  on  the  Neckar.  See  Colonia  Summlocene 
by  Y.  Jaumann,  pp.  128-136. 
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The  barbarians  hod   occupied    a   bill   which   rose  book  t. 

.  Oh.  8. 

abrupilj  on  every  side  but  one,  that  which  faced  the 

north,  where  it  sloped  down  gently  to  the  plain.  Count  SoUoiniutii. 
Sebastian  was  ordered  to  occupy  this  side  of  the  hill  368. 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Alamanni.  Gratian,  who  was  present 
on  the  field,  but  was  still  too  young  for  actual  battle, 
was  put  in  a  place  of  safety  in  the  rear,  close  to  the 
standards  of  the  household  troops  called  Joviani.  Then 
Yalentinian  started  off  with  a  small  chosen  band  of  fol- 
lowers to  explore  the  base  of  the  mountain,  thinking  that 
he  could  discover  some  better  way  than  that  on  which  the 
scouts  had  already  reported.  His  somewhat  too  arro- 
gant confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  investigation  was 
doomed  to  meet  with  humiliation.  Instead  of  dis- 
covering a  surer  road,  he  was  attacked  by  a  band  of 
barbarians  in  ambush,  and  in  his  flight  found  himself 
floundering  in  the  thick  oozy  mud  of  a  marsh.  With 
difficulty,  by  spurring  on  his  steed,  he  extricated  him- 
self firom  the  slimy  morass,  and  succeeded  in  rejoining 
the  legions.  His  chamberlain,  who  was  following  him, 
bearing  his  Imperial  helmet  richly  adorned  with  gold 
and  gems,  was  less  fortunate  than  his  master.  He  and 
his  precious  charge  were  swallowed  up  in  that  dismal 
swamp,  and  there  in  all  probability  they  yet  remain, 
awaiting  the  spade  of  the  fortunate  discoverer  who 
shall  rescue  from  its  long  entombment  the  helmet 
which  once  gleamed  on  the  head  of  an  Emperor  of 
Rome. 

A  short  interval  of  rest  was  given  to  the  troops, 
and  then  they  were  summoned  to  the  task  of  charging 
up  the  height  by  the  paths  which  the  scouts  had 
revealed.     A   desperate   undertaking  truly,   and   one 

VOL  I.  o 
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BOOK  I.  which  reminds  lis  of  the  terrible  charge  of  the  German 

'—  troops  up  the  heights  of  Spicheren  in  1870.     The  fact 

that  it  was  made,  and  that  at  length  after  a  bloody 
struggle  it  was  successful,  shows  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  Empire— no  doubt  many  of  them  of  barbarian  ex- 
traction — ^had  not  lost  all  that  stubborn  courage  which 
once  animated  the  legions.  The  heights  once  gained, 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  over  the  rude 
weapons  of  the  Alamanni  soon  asserted  itself.  The 
spear  and  the  pilum  wrought  deadly  havoc  in  their 
ranks.  They  turned  to  fly,  and  their  backs  and  the 
calves  of  their  legs  were  exposed  to  the  storm  of 
Boman  missiles^.  Then  Sebastian  and  his  men  came 
upon  them  from  their  northern  ambuscade  and  inter- 
cepted  their  flight.  The  greater  number  of  the  bar- 
barians seem  to  have  perished,  but  a  few  escaped  to 
the  shelter  of  their  woods.  The  Boman  loss  also,  as 
theur  own  historian  admits,  was  very  considerable; 
but  it  was  as  undoubted  conquerors  that  Yalentinian 
with  his  boyish  colleague  returned  to  winter-quarters 
at  Trier. 
Frontier-  In  his  wars  with  the  barbarians,  however,  Valenti- 
Vaien-  niau  did  not  show  himself  eager  for  their  extermina- 
tion. He  knew,  probably  none  better,  how  greatly  the 
dwindling  Empire  was  in  need  of  men,  and  one  of  his 
favourite  maxims  was  that  it  was  better  to  rule  the 
bari^arians  by  military  discipline  than  to  drive  them 

^  ^Postremo  dum  anheli  currant  et  fessi,  pandebant  sequentibas 
poplites  et  Buras  et  dorsa'  (Ammianus,  xxvii.  10.  15).  Compare 
Horace — 

'  Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum, 
Nee  parcit  imbellis  javentae 
PoplitiboB  timidoque  tergo.' 
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out  of  his  dominions  \     For  the  purpose,  however,  of  book  i. 

exercising  this  military  discipline  it  was  necessary  to 

have  a  strong  frontier,  and  Yalentinian's  one  absorbing 
care  was  to  strengthen  his  border  all  round  by  the 
erection  of  forts.  Every  stronghold  that  he  could 
build  to  guard  the  frontier  of  the  Danube  or  the  Bhine 
was  another  clasp  fastened  in  the  robe  of  the  Empire 
to  prevent  it  from  being  rudely  torn  away  by  barbarian 
hands.  Yet  this  passion  for  castle-building,  however 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  was  in  the  case  of  Valentinian 
sometimes  carried  to  excess  *,  and  then  it  involved  the 
Empire  in  the  very  dangers  which  it  was  meant  to 
avert. 

One  of  the  strongest  of  these  fortresses  of  Valenti-  Hiafortrew 

,  pn  the 

nian  was  erected  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Neckar.  Neckar. 
That  rapid  stream,  however,  threatened  by  its  strong 
current  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  castle,  and 
the  Emperor  therefore  determined  to  divert  its  course  3^9- 
into  another  channel.  Huge  timber  frames,  probably 
filled  with  stones,  were  thrown  into  the  river,  which, 
time  after  time  swept  away  these  presumptuous  obstacles 
to  its  career.  But  the  Emperor  of  Kome  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  beaten  by  a  German  river ;  and  his 

^  'Sollertiae  vero  circa  rem  publicam  usquam  digredientis  nemo 
eum  [Valentinianam]  vel  obtrectator  pervicax  incusabit,  illud  con- 
templans,  quod  majus  pretium  operae  forsitan  regendis  verias  milite 
barbaris  quam  pellendis'  (Ammianus,  xxix.  4.  i).  I  think  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  the  maxim  here  expressed  by  Ammianus  came 
originally  from  Valentinian.  We  find  the  same  thought  in  Symmachus' 
second  oration  (cap.  xx.),  '  Dicam  quod  nulla  monumenta  testantur ; 
tibi  incola  vivit  Alamanniae  :  quos  ferro  subtrahis  addis  imperio.  Sat 
est  quod  mores  gentium  parcendo  mutasti.' 

*  Ammianus  says  (xxix.  6.  2),  '  Yalentinianas  .  . .  studio  muniendo- 
nim  limitum  glorioso  quidem  sed  nimio,  ab  ipso  principatus  initio 
flagrans.' 

0  2 
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BOOK  I.  resolution,  seconded  by  the  grand  and  patient  obedi- 

'—  ence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  (who  had  often  to  work 

standing  up  to  their  necks  in  water),  at  length  pre- 
vailed. The  channel  of  the  stream  was  changed,  and 
the  castle  was  still  standing  strong  and  secure  some 
years  aftei-wards  when  the  soldier-historian  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  these  facts  wrote  his  history^  When, 
370-  in  the  following  year,  Valentinian,  in  his  palace  at 
Trier,  assumed  for  the  third  time  the  striped  robe" 
of  a  Boman  consul,  the  courtly  orator  Symmachus  in- 
troduced into  the  panegyric  which  he  pronounced  be- 
fore him  an  allusion  to  his  having  thus  bridled  the 
Neckar :  '  The  Rhine,'  said  he,  *  swollen  by  the  Alpine 
snows,  did  not  attack  but  softly  flowed  over  the  Roman 
territory,  coming  gently  like  a  suppliant  to  adore  her 
conqueror;  and  with  her  she  brought  the  Neckar, 
offering  this  neighbour  stream  as  a  hostage  for  the 
"  Roman  peace,"  which  the  great  river  longed  for  *.' 

The  precise  position  of  this  stronghold  on  the  Neckar 
erected  by  Valentinian  is  not  described  to  us ;  but  we 
may  indulge  the  fancy,  if  it  be  nothing  more,  that  it 

^  '  Castra  praesidiaria,  inqnietudine  urgentis  amnis  exempta,  nunc 
valida  sunt '  (Ammianus,  xxviii  2.  4).  This  may  have  been  written 
about  390. 

«  Trabea. 

^  '[Rhenus]  avenatoB  est  solum  barbarum,  totumque  Principi 
agmen  exposuit,  more  migrantium  perfugarum.  Non  fuit  ille,  si 
credis,  hostilis  excursus:  lento  per  aspera  processu  venit  similis 
supplicant!.  .  .  .  Quod  Nigrum  fluvium  quasi  quoddam  pignus  ac- 
cepimus,  jam  minus  mirum  est  quod  tibi  regum  liberi  pro  foederibus 
offeruntur.  Nee  Rhenus,  ut  ita  dixerim,  Boman4  pace  gauderet  nisi 
amnem  convenam,  yelut  obsidem,  tradidisset '  (Laudes  in  Valentini- 
anum,  ii.  9).  It  is  somewhat  audacious  to  make  the  Rhine's  inunda- 
tion of  Oaul,  however  gentle,  an  act  of  homage  from  the  river  to  the 
Roman  Emperor. 
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may  have  stood  on  the  hill  of  Heidelberg ;  and  we  may  book  l 

imagine  the  contrast  between  the  stem  square  fortress  of 1^ 

the  Pannonian  soldier,  and  that  glorious  monument  of  the 
Benaissance,  dear  to  the  memoiy  of  so  many  travellers, 
which  witnessed  the  pageants  of  the  ill-&ted  Frederick 
and  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  and  whose  ruins  tell  of  the 
ravages  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  Valentiman's  dealings  with  the  barbarian  chie&VAiMi. 
there  was  a  singular  mixture  of  kindness  and  perfidy,  acu  of 
We  have  already  seen  that  he  thought  it  better  toumJSH 
rule    barbarians  than   to    expel   them.      Symmachus  bJiuii. 
praises  him  for  not  having  ordered  his  soldiers  to  lay 
waste  the  humble  hovels  of  the  Alamanni  with  hostile 
fire,  nor  to  drag  the  wild-looking  mother  from  her  bed 
before  the  dawn  of  day,  but  rather  for  having  suffered 
them  to  flit  away  to  the  shelter  of  their  forests,  like 
timid  deer  across  the  lawns  ^     So,  too,  we  find  an 
Alamanni    king,    Fraomar   by  name,   whose    district 
(pagus)  had  been  wasted  in  a  campaign,  sent  as  tri- 
bune to  command  a  regiment  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
island  of  Britain  ^.     Bitherid  and  Hortar,  nobles  in  the 
same  clan,  also  received   high  military  commands  in 
the  Eoman  army.    All  this  looks  like  a  certain  degree  of  Coupled 
confidence  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  strong  perfidy. 
Pannonian  Emperor,  in  whose  own   veins   there   pro- 
bably ran  a  strain  of  barbarian  blood,  and  his  German 

^  Laades  in  Yalentinianum,  ii.  19. 

'  '  Regem  Fraomarium  . .  .  quern  paulo  postea,  quoniam  recens  ex- 
cursus eundem  penitus  vastaverat  pagum,  in  Brittanuos  translatum 
potestate  tribuni  Alamannorum  praefecerat  numero,  multitudine 
yiribusque  ea  tempestate  florenti '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxix.  4.  7).  This  is  an 
important  passage  in  favour  of  Dahn's  theory  that  the  Qerman  kings 
were  originally '  Gau-konige/  as  the  devastation  of  out  pagua  (=Qau) 
throws  King  Fraomar  out  of  a  situation. 
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BOOK  I.  antagonists.     But  then  he  also  ordered  or  sanctioned 

Ch.  3. 

'—^  the  perpetration  of  some  acts  of  disgraceful  treachery 

towards  them,  such  as  must  have  been  long  remembered 
in  the  Teutonic  folk-songs,  and  must  have  made  it  hard 
for  the  barbarians  ever  again  to  trust  the  word  of  a 
Case  of      Eoman  Emperor.     Vithicab,  the  son  of  Vadomar  (that 
the  Ala'    Alamanuic  king  whom  we  met  with^  ruling  Roman 
king.        provinces,  and  upholding   the  standard  of  the  legiti- 
mate Emperor  against  Procopius),  had  not  followed 
his  father  s  example,  but  preferred   the  rough  inde- 
pendence of  a  Teutonic  chieftain  to  the  gilded  servitude 
of  a  Roman  official.     His  weak  and  sickly  firame  ^  was 
animated  by  a  heroic  spirit,  and  he  was  ever  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  stir  up   his  coimtrymen 
against  the  Empire.     Many  times  was  his  life  vainly 
sought  in  fair  and   open   fight;  and  at  length  some 
368.      butler   or   seneschal   in  his    barbaric   household   was 
bribed   with   Roman  gold   to   assassinate  his  master. 
When  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated  the  murderer 
took  refuge  on  Roman  soil,  and  *  for  a  time  the  inroads 
of  the  enemy  ceased/     The  historian's  unimpassioned 
recital  shows  us,  on  the  one  hand,  how  great  a  part 
German  kingship  played  in  successfully  maintaining  the 
struggle  of  the  barbarians  against  Rome ;  and  on  the 
other,   how  utterly   the   Roman   conscience — notwith- 
standing its  nominal  acceptance  of  Christianity — had 
become  depraved  since  the  glorious  days  of  Aemilius 
and  Fabricius. 
Case  of  the      Again,  in  the  year  370,  a  multitude  of  Saxons,  'a 
vaders.      racc,'  says  Ammianus,  *  which  had  often  been  gorged 
with  Roman  blood,'  having  safely  steered  through  the 

*  See  p.  1 50. 

^  y  Specie  quidem  molliculos  et  morboBUS '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxvii.  10.  3). 
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waters  of  the  German   Ocean  ^  fell  upon  one  of  the  book  i. 


Gaulish  provinces,  probably  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  we  now  call  Normandy  and  Picardy.  Count  ^^®* 
NannenuSy  the  Boman  governor,  overmatched  by  the 
barbarians,  and  wounded  in  battle,  applied  to  the 
Emperor  for  help,  which  was  sent  him  under  Severus, 
the  Master  of  the  Infantry.  The  approach  of  the 
Boman  reinforcements,  the  glitter  of  the  arriving  en- 
signs and  eagles,  terrified  the  Saxons,  who  stretched 
out  their  hands  and  prayed  for  peace.  Peace  was 
granted  them  on  condition  that  they  should  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  tall  young  recruits  to  the  Imperial 
army,  and  should  depart  leaving  their  plunder  behind 
them.  The  Saxons  &ithfully  complied  with  these  con^- 
ditions,  but  the  Bomans  with  outrageous  treachery  fell 
upon  them  unawares  as  they  were  marching  through 
a  sequestered  valley,  and  after  meeting  with  a  despe^ 
rate  resistance  destroyed  them  to  a  man.  The  Boman 
historian  does  here  condescend  to  remark  that '  a  just 
judge  would  have  to  condemn  the  disgraceful  perfidy 
of  the  deed';  but  adds  that  *in  weighing  the  whole 
transaction  he  would  not  take  it  amiss  that  so  murder- 
ous a  band  of  robbers  wa£t  at  length  taken  and  de- 
stroyed when  a  suitable  opportunity  presented  itself". 

Perhaps   even  worse   than   either   of  these  crimes,  Csm  of 
as  a  violation  of  those  rites  of  hospitality  which  even 
the  most  savage  nations  have   held  sacred,  was   the 
murder  of  Gabinius  ^  king  of  the  Quadi.     His  people      374. 

^  '  Oceani  difficultstibus  permeatis '  (Amm.  Mar.  xzviii.  5.  i). 

'  '  Ac  licet  Justus  quidam  arbiter  rerum  factum  incusabit  perfidum 
et  deforme,  pensato  tamen  negotio  non  feret  indigne  manum  latronum 
exitialem  tandem  copia  data  captam '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxyiiL  5.  7). 

'  I  do   not   think  we  can   offer  any  explanation  of  this  porely . 
Koman  name  borne  by  the  king  of  a  barbarous  tribe. 
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BOOK  I.  were  known  to  be  already  stirring  in  uneasy  discontent, 

L_L  because  of  the  erection  of  one  of  Valentinian's  favourite 

fortresses  in  their  territory.  The  young  Marcellian, 
son  of  the  Prefect  Maximin,  an  evil  scion  of  an  evil 
stock,  had  recently  by  his  father's  influence  been 
appointed  Duke  of  the  Pannonian  province  of  Valeria^ 
and  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  striking 
exploit,  when  Gabinius  came,  modestly  urging  the 
grievances  of  his  people,  he  with  false  courtesy  invited 
him  to  a  banquet.  After  Gabinius  had  part&ken  of 
his  hospitality,  and  when,  not  suspecting  guile,  he  was 
leaving  the  Praetorium,  the  caitiff  Duke  of  Valeria 
caused  him  to  be  murdered.  Deeds  of  foul  treachery 
like  this  perpetrated  by  the  oflBcials  of  a  civilised 
state  upon  its  ruder  neighbours  are  even  greater  foUies 
than  crimes.  The  fame  of  them  spreads  far  and  wide, 
wherever  barbarians  meet  to  exchange  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  men  of  cities  and  of  strange  arts,  beyond 
the  great  river.  That  instinctive  belief  in  the  higher 
morality  of  the  more  cultivated  race  which  is  part  of 
the  spiritual  capital  of  civilisation,  is  foolishly  frittered 
away.  In  its  place  comes  a  settled  persuasion  that 
craft  and  cunning  are  the  natural  weapons  of  these 
effeminate  foes ;  and  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  hatred  is 
engendered  which,  should  Fortune  open  a  way  for 
its  gratification,  will  wreak  a  terrible  revenge, 
viden-  Turning  from  the  relations  of  the  Empire  with  its 

poUcjr  of    barbarian  neighbours  to  the  internal  policy  of  Valen- 
toieration.  tiniau,  we  find  its  most  striking  and  noblest  character- 
istic to  have  been  his  determination  not  to  interfere 
as   civil    governor  in   the    religious   disputes    of    his 
-  subjects.     After  the  fussy  eagerness  of  Constantius  to 
force  his  precise  shade  of  heterodoxy  on  all  his  subjects. 
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after  tbe  almost  equally  ridiculous  anxiety  of  Julian  to  book  i. 
efi&ce  the  worship  of  the  Crucified  One  by  that  of  Jupiter  — 1-1- 
and  Apollo,  it  must  have  been  a  relief  to  all  reason- 
able  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  Christian  or  Pagan, 
to  have  at  the  head  of  the  State  a  ruler  who  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  reign  declared  that  '  he  gave  free 
opportunity  to  every  man  for  practising  that  form  of 
worship  which  he  had  imbibed  with  his  soul  \*    If  there 
was  some  touch  of  hidden  sarcasm  in  his  reply  to  the 
orthodox  bishops  of  Bithynia  and  the  Hellespont,  when 
they  sought  his  permission  to  call  an  Ecclesiastical 
Council — 'I  am  but  a  layman  and  have  no  right  to 
interfere  in  such  matters :  let  the  bishops  assemble 
where  they  please " ' — the  sarcasm  was  easily  borne  for 
the  sake  of  the  liberty  which  it  gave.     Yet  Valentinian, 
who  had  already,  as  we  have  seen  ^  endured  some  loss 
of  Court-favour  in  consequence  of  his  Christianity,  was 
not  going  to  allow  any  of  the  anti-Christian  edicts  of 
Julian  to  remain  on  the  statute-book.     *  The  opinions,'  JuUan'i 
says  he,  *  which  prevailed  in  the  last  days  of  the  late  chriitian 
Emperor  Constantius  *  are    still  to  prevail ;   nor  are  ^^^i^^ 
those  things  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  feigned  authority 

'  We  do  Dot  apparently  possess  the  original  of  this  edict,  but  we 
may  infer  its  contents  from  an  allusion  to  it  in  Yalentinian's  law  *  on 
Auguries'  passed  29  May,  371,  and  referred  to  below.  He  therein 
appeals  to  the  laws  passed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  which  we 
may,  from  this  allusion  to  them,  infer  to  have  been  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  during  the  seven  years  which  had  since  elapsed.  'Testes 
sunt  leges  a  me  in  Exordio  imperii  mei  datae,  quibus  unicuique,  quod 
animo  imbibisset,  colendi  libera  facultas  tributa  est '  (Cod.  Theod.  iz. 
16.   9;    Dat.   Kal.   Jun.   Treyiris   Gratiano  A.  ii.  et  Probo  Cos. 

[=371]). 

'  Sozomen,  id.  7. 

'  Seep.  133. 

*  Or  possibly  Constantine. 
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BOOK  I.  wliich  were  either  done  or  decreed  when  the  minds  of 

Ch.  3. 

the  Pagans  were   stirred  up  against  our   most  holy 

law  by  certain  depraving  influences  ^'     In  other  words, 
the  whole  of  the  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Apostate 
against  the  men  whom  he  called  in  scorn  '  Galileans,' 
was  by  this  act  abolished. 
SaoriBoM        But  while  thus  abrogating  all  that  had  been  done 
H«rth-     aggressively  on   behalf  of  the  old  religion  of  Borne, 
SttSr     Valentinian  could  show  himself  tolerant  towards  super- 
stitions which  he  did  not  share.    He  had  proposed  that 
the  ancient  rite  of  nocturnal  sacrifice  to  the  Genius  of  the 
domestic  hearth  should  be  forbidden  by  law  and  stig- 
matised as  a  loathsome  superstition.     But  when  Yettius 
Praetextatus,  the  Proconsul  of  Achaia,  a  Boman  noble 
of  virtuous  life  and  cultivated  intellect^  who  adhered 
to  the  old  superstitions,  besought  him  to  modify  the 
edict  as  far  as  Greece  was  concerned,  saying  that  *  life 
would  be  unliveable  to  the  Greeks,  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  celebrate  after  their  ancient  fashion  these 
rites  which  knitted  mankind  together  in  one  common 
bond  of  reverence  to  the  gods,'  Valentinian  repented 
of  his  purpose  and  allowed  the  law  to  pass  silently 
into  oblivion  ^ 
Heathen        Again,  whcu  the  Empcror  was  legislating  against 
tected.       those  magical  practices,  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see, 
inspired  him  with  something  like  the  fury  of  a  perse- 

^  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  2.  i8,  passed  in  the  Consulship  of  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  i.  e.  apparently  the  Second  Consulship  (368),  though  the 
First  (365)  would  have  seemed  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  law  better. 

'  The  curious  history  of  this  abortive  legislation  is  given  (of  course 
from  the  heathen  point  of  view)  by  Zosimus  (iv.  3).  His  sketch  of 
the  character  of  Praetextatus  agrees  with  what  we  know  of  him  from 
the  letters  of  Symmachus  (i.  44'55).  The  edict  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  ix.  16.  7,  and  was  passed  in  364. 
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cutor,  he  made   an   especial  exemption  in  favour  of  book  i. 

the  old  heathen  rite  of  augury,  saying  that  *  neither ^— 

this  nor  any  other  practice  of  the  religion  handed  down 
from  our  forefathers  is  to  be  deemed  a  crime/  Those 
elaborate  observations,  therefore,  of  the  flight  of  birds 
which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Eugubine  Tables^,  had  been 
practised  by  the  races  of  Italy,  perhaps  for  centuries 
before  Bome  was  founded,  and  which  still  prevailed 
when  Horace  declared  that  he  would  pray  that  neither 
the  woodpecker  flying  from  the  left  nor  a  wandering 
crow  should  hinder  the  departure  of  his  beloved,  might 
still  be  practised  even  under  a  Christian  Emperor. 

Two  classes  of  persons  seem  to  have  been  excepted  Mani- 
fit>m  the   general  toleration,  Manicheans   and  Mathe- empted 
matidans.     In  an  age  when  Christian  Theology  wasgeneni 
travelling   further  and  further  away  from   the   facts  *^*^'^ 
of  human  consciousness,  and   entangling   itself  in   a 
labyrinth  of  speculations  as  to  the  Essence  and  Substance 
of  the  Divine  Being — speculations  which  could  hardly 
be  even  expressed  in   any  other  language  than  that 
used  by  the  subtle  Greek — it  is   no  wonder  if  many 
minds  reverted  to  the  older  and  more  awful  problems, 
old  as  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  capable  of  feeling 
the  difl&culties  of  the  World  in  which  we  live.     It  is  no 
wonder  that  such  minds  should  have  asked  those  ques- 
tions which  possess  such  a  fascination  for  the  brooding 
Eastern  intellect, '  Is  the  All-good  indeed  Almighty  V  *  Is 

'  One  of  these  tables,  written  in  the  all  but  lost  language  of  the 
ancient  Umbrians,  begins  with  these  words  :  '  Thus  commence  your 
prayer,  having  first  observed  the  birds,  when  the  Bparrow-hawk  and 
a-ow  fly  forwards,  when  the  wood-pecker  and  magpie  fly  to  meet  you.' 
The  coincidence  with  Horace's  Ode,  above  referred  to  (iii.  27),  is  very 
striking. 


I 
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BOOK  L  "Love  creation's  final  Law/'  or  is  there  not  another  dark 

Ch.  8.  ,  ,  , 

Almighty  warring  for  ever  against  the  Lord  of  Love,  and 

having  had  at  least  an  equal,  perchance  a  superior,  share 
to  His  in  the  creation  of  the  world  \ '  Such  were  the 
questions  asked  by  the  followers  of  Manes,  and  cuiswered 
by  them  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Dualism, 
questions  doubtless  &r  older  than  the  Book  of  Job  and 
yet  new  as  modem  Pessimism.  We  know  irom  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  how  great  an  attraction  such 
speculations  as  these  possessed  fo  a  keen  and  restless  in- 
tellect, biassed  .by  outward  circumstances  against  a  belief 
in  the  final  triumph  of  righteousness.  It  was  probably 
the  conviction  that  Manicheism,  whatever  might  be  its 
pretensions  to  superior  holiness,  must  in  the  end  work 
against  morality,  which  induced  the  sternly  moral 
Valentinian  to  exempt  its  votaries  fix)m  the  general 
religious  toleration,  and  to  decree  that  wherever  a 
meeting  of  this  sect  was  discovered,  the  teachers  were 
to  be  heavily  fined,  the  disciples  to  be  treated  as 
outcasts  from  human  society,  and  the  places  of  assembly 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  State  K 
PoxiiBh-  Even  more  severe  was  the  sentence  passed  against 
nounoed  the  hapless  Mathematicians.  In  words  which  would 
ilathl-  *now  carry  terror  through  the  pleasant  places  by  the 
niAticuiis.  Qg^^^  |.|jg  Imperial  brothers  decreed  :  *  Let  the  discourse 

of  the  Mathematicians  cease.  For  if  in  public  or  in 
private,  by  night  or  by  day  any  one  shall  be  caught 
[instructing  another]  in  this  forbidden  error,  both 
[teacher  and  taught]  shall  be  sentenced  to  capital 
punishment.  For  it  is  no  less  a  crime  to  teach  than 
to  learn  forbidden  arts*.*     By  Mathematicians  were 

'  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  5.  3. 

*  '  Cesset  Mathematicoram  tractatus.    Nam  si  qui  publico  ant 
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doubtless  here  meant  Astroloirers  :   and  the  law  was  book  i. 

Ch.  8 

thus  aimed  at  that  morUd  curiosit j  as  to  future  events, ^— 

especially  future  political  events,  of  which,  as  we  shall. 
soon  have  occasion  to  remark,  the  Emperors  of  this 
dynasty  had  an  equally  morbid  horror.  But  whatever 
the  conventional,  legal,  meaning  of  the  term  Mathema- 
ticians, it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  so  sweeping  a 
denunciation  of  their  craft  must,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  and  over-zealous  officials,  have  often 
molested  the  innocent  sons  of  Science. 

The  general  toleration  practised  by  Valentinian  in  ^"j^ 
the  West  was  not  imitated  by  Valens  in  the  East  of  ▼•leM 

•^    ,  ,  on  behalf 

For  this  the  elder  brother,  considering  his  powerful  of  Ari»n. 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  younger,  must  be  held 
partly  responsible.  Valentinian  was  an  adherent — 
though  not  apparently  a  very  fervid  adherent — to  the 
creed  of  Nicaea,  while  Valens  was  a  bigoted  and  acrid 
champion  of  that  form  of  Arianism  which  was  called 
the  Homoion  ^  The  opportunity  was  a  splendid  one  for 
passing  a  common  act  of  amnesty  for  religious  dissen- 
sions throughout  the  whole  Empire,  both  East  and  West, 
for  providing  that  the  Arians  should  not  be  troubled  at 
Eome,  nor  the  Athanasians  at  Alexandria.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  opportunity  was  not  taken,  and  while 
Valentinian  was  upon  the  whole  consistently  pursuing 
his  policy  of  religious  toleration  in  the  West,  Valens 

priyatim  in  die  noctuqne  depreheDsus  fuerit  in  cohibito  errore  versari, 
capital!  8ententi&  feriatur  uterque.  Neque  enim  culpa  dissimilis  est, 
prohibita  discere  quam  docere/  Prid.  Id.  Dec.  (12  Dec.)  Congtantino- 
poli,  Yalentiniaho  et  Yalenti  Augustis,  Consulibus  [365 1].  Cod.  Theod. 
ix.  16. 8.  As  the  law  is  dated  from  Constantinople  it  perhaps  emanated 
from  Valens  rather  than  from  Valentinian. 

*  *  The  Son  is  like  unto  the  Father  in  such  manner  as  the  Scriptures 
declare.' 
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BOOK  I.  continued  in  the  East  those  petty  and  harassing  perse- 
'—  cations  against  the  Homoousian  Bishops  and  Congrega- 
tions which  had  been  begun  by  Constantius^  Still, 
notwithstanding  this  great  and  lamentable  omission, 
Valentinian  fairly  deserves  the  fame  of  having  made 
a  greater  and  more  successful  attempt  than  any  other 
Roman  Emperor,  so  to  use  the  power  of  the  State  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  inherent  right  of  his  subjects 
to  worship  God  in  that  manner  which  each  one  in  his 
own  innermost  conscience  believed  to  be  acceptable 
to  Him.  With  his  death  the  great  experiment  came 
to  an  end.  It  was  again  tried  120  years  later,  with 
equal  singleness  of  purpose,  by  the  Ostrogoth  Theodoric, 
and  for  one  generation  it  was  signally  successful. 
Then  came  Chaos  and  the  thick  Night  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  The  very  thought  of  a  conscience  free  to  decide 
for  itself  as  to  its  relations  to  the  unseen  world, 
faded  out  of  the  minds  of  men;  and  it  was  not  till 

^  Yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  of  a  general  and 
systematic  persecution  of  the  Orthodox  party  by  Valens.  The  worst 
case  recorded  is  that  of  the  Church  at  Edessa  (Socrates,  iv.  18; 
Sozomen,  vi.  18).  As  for  the  alleged  murder  of  eighty  remonstrant 
ecclesiastics  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  unproved  and  unprovable  calumny.  '  The  sailors,'  says 
Socrates  (iv.  16),  'were  commanded  to  set  the  vessel  on  fire  when 
out  in  the  mid-sea,  so  that  their  victims  might  even  be  deprived  of 
burial.  So  it  was  done:  when  they  reached  the  middle  of  the 
Astacian  Gulf,  the  crew  set  fire  to  the  ship  and  escaped  from  her  in  a 
small  bark  which  followed  them.  The  burning  ship  was  driven  by  a 
strong  easterly  wind  to  the  harbour  of  Decidizus,  when  she  was  utterly 
consumed  with  all  on  board  of  her.'  No  one  who  has  carefully 
followed  a  trial  for  alleged  fraud  on  the  underwriters  of  a  ship  will 
accept  tliis  off-hand  settlement  of  the  question  of  felonious  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  consignor.  Accident,  the  strong  wind  that 
was  blowing,  and  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  are  quite  enough 
to  account  for  the  catastrophe. 
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the  1 6th,  nay  not  till  the  1 7th  century,  that  it  was  book  i. 
again  to  assert  its  imprescriptible  rights  against  the  -^^^^ 
stem  ecclesiastical  domination  alike  of  Eome  and   of 
Geneva. 

The  character  of  Valentinian  as  an  administrator,  internal 

adminii- 

described  to  us  by  contemporary  historians,  is  such  tntioii  of 
a  mingled  web  of  good  and  evil  that,  as  has  been  tinian. 
already  said,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  it  ex- 
cept by  a  string  of  contradictory  epithets.  Just,  yet 
tyrannical,  willing  to  spare  the  pockets  of  his  subjects, 
yet  allowing  them  to  be  drained  dry  by  rapacious 
governors,  with  a  strong  feeling  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler, 
yet  delighting  in  deeds  of  cruelty — such  are  some  of 
the  paradoxes  of  this  man's  nature,  paradoxes  which, 
one  fears,  must  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  good  in  him  gradually  yielded  to  the  evil,  and  that 
the  longer  he  wielded  the  uncontrolled  power  of  a 
Eoman  Imperator  the  more  the  inhuman  element  in 
his  character  prevailed.  From  one  point  of  view  we 
may  see  in  him  the  strong,  brave,  chaste  lUyrian 
peasants  son,  endowed  with  absolute  authority  over 
the  luxurious,  demoralised  Roman  nobility,  determined 
to  correct  their  vices,  to  bring  back  the  vigour  and  the 
purity  of  older  days,  and  firmly  applying  the  cautery  to 
the  social  and  moral  sores  of  the  Empire.  This  view  of 
his  character  explains,  and  in  a  measure  justifies,  even 
some  of  the  harshest  deeds  which  Aramianus  chronicles 
as  having  been  done  under  his  orders  by  stem  Pan- 
nonian  ministers  like-minded  with  himself.  But  there 
are  some  stories  told  concerning  Valentinian  which  will 
not  fit  in  with  this  explanation,  and  which,  unless  we 
resort  to  the  facile  hypothesis  of  a  strain  of  madness  in 
his  intellect,  will  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  after 
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BOOK  1.  all,  the  occupant  of  the  Imperial  throne  was  a  bar- 

^  barian  at  heart,  with  a  barbarian's  ungovernable  temper 

and  a  barbarian's  sensual  pleasure  in  the  sight  of 
human  suffering.  The  strangest  of  all  these  stories 
must  be  told  in  the  veiy  words  of  Ammianus,  for  it  is 
not  quite  easy  to  understand  how  much  he  means  us 
to  infer  from  them. 
The  rtoiy       *  The  mind  shudders  at  the  remembrance  of  all  [his 

of  tho  ^ 

)>««•  cruel  deeds]  and  at  the  same  time  fears  lest  we  should 
seem  to  be  purposely  seeking  for  the  vices  of  a  sovereign 
who  was  in  other  respects  most  useful  to  the  Stata 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  it  would  not  be  right 
to  pass  over  in  silence,  that  he  had  two  fierce  bears, 
devourers  of  men,  named  "Golden  Darling^'*  and  "Inno- 
cence," which  he  treated  with  such  extraordinary 
fondness  that  he  kept  their  cages  near  his  own  bed- 
chamber, and  gave  them  faithful  guardians  whose 
business  it  was,  anxiously  to  provide  lest  by  any  chance 
the  ghastly  vigour  of  those  wild  beasts  might  be  de- 
stroyed. ''Innocence,"  at  last,  after  many  entomb- 
ments of  lacerated  carcases,  which  the  Emperor  had 
himself  witnessed,  was  sent  unharmed  back  to  the  woods 
as  having  well  deserved  her  freedom  ^/ 

These  pompous  and  obscure  sentences  may  mean 
only  that  the  Emperor  regaled  his  favourite  beasts  on 
the  flesh  of  men  (presumably  slaves  or  criminals)  who 
were  already  dead;  but  perhaps  it  accords  better 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage  to  suppose  that 
he  enacted  in  his  own  palace  on  a  small  scale  the 

^  Mica  Aurea. 

*  '  Innocentiam  deniqne  post  multas  qnas  ejus  laniatu  cadayernm 
viderat  sepulturas,  at  bene  meritam  in  silvas  abire  dimisit  iimoziam ' 
(Amm.  Mar.  zxix.  3.  9). 
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bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre^   and  ordered  his  book  i. 

victims,  perhaps  his  barbarian  captives,  to  engage  in ^— 

deadly  combat  with  Innocentia  and  Mica  Aurea.  On 
any  interpretation  of  the  passage,  more  than  mere 
sternness,  absolute  inhumanity  must  be  attributed  to 
the  sovereign  of  whom  such  tales  could  be  told. 

Other  stories  were  related  of  Yalentinian's  imgovem-  iiMtuicet 
able  temper.  A  page,  stationed  to  watch  some  game,  uhImi'i  * 
let  slip  too  soon  a  Spartan  hound  that  had  sprung  up  ^' 
and  bitten  him.  The  enraged  Emperor  ordered  him  to 
be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  and  he  was  buried  on  the 
same  day.  A  foreman  in  the  Imperial  workshops 
brought  for  the  Emperor's  acceptance  a  beautifully 
polished  steel  breastplate,  which  he  had  made  to  order. 
It  wanted  a  little  of  the  stipulated  weight,  and  the  too 
clever  ^ri.ftsman,  instead  of  receiving  even  a  diminished 
payment,  was  ordered  off  to  instant  execution.  An 
eminent  advocate,  named  Africanus,  desired  to  be  re- 
moved from  one  province,  the  affairs  of  which  he  had 
administered,  to  another,  and  Theodosius,  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  favoured  his  suit.  The  petition  happened 
to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  when  he  was  in  one  of 
his  surliest  moods.  '  Go/  said  he,  *  Count  Theodosius, 
and  change  his  stature  by  a  head,  who  wants  to  change 
his  province.'  To  this  grim  joke  of  the  moody  sovereign 
was  sacrificed  the  life  of  an  eloquent  man  who  was 
believed  to  be  on  the  way  to  high  oflBce  in  the  state. 
A  ruler  of  this  savage  temper,  even  though  desirous  in 
the  main  to  govern  justly,  was  sure  to  be  often  ill 
served  by  the  men  to  whom  he  delegated  his  power, 
and  whose  oppressions  his  subjects  would  be  too 
terrified  to  reveal  to  him.  Valentinian  inclined  to 
the  employment  of  military  oflBcers  in  the  great  civil 
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BOOK  I.  governments  of  the  Empire,  and  he  also  showed  a 
^—  marked  predilection  for  his  own  Pannonian  country- 
men as  administrators.  There  was  probably  good 
reason  for  both  preferences,  as  it  is  likely  that  the 
whole  bureaucratic  hierarchy  under  Constantius  had 
become  enervated  and  corrupt :  but  Valentinian  seems 
to  have  been  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  subordinates. 
Strong  men  they  were,  doubtless,  those  Pannonian  vice- 
gerents of  his,  but  also  atrociously  severe :  and  the 
soft  citizens  of  Bome  and  Carthage  trembled  before 
them,  as  the  subjects  of  James  II  trembled  at  the  roar 
of  Jeffreys. 
Cruelty  of  One  of  thesc  cruel  ministers  of  Valentinian  was 
and  Sim-  Maximiu^  bom  at  the  little  town  of  oopianae,  now 
*'"'""•  Fttnfkirchen  in  Hungary,  who  from  a  very  humble 
station  (his  father  was  a  clerk  in  the  quarter-master  s 
oflSce)  rose  to  the  great  positions,  first  of  Vicarius,  and 
afterwards  of  Praetorian  Prefect,  of  the  City  of  Rome. 
His  assessor  was  Simplicius,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
schoolmaster  at  Aemona  (now  Laybach  on  the  Save) : 
and  the  two  upstarts,  master  and  man,  seemed  to 
vie  with  one  another  which  could  lay  the  heaviest 
hand  on  the  ancient  and  noble  families  of  Home.  But 
even  the  historian  who  execrates  their  cruelty  shows 
by  his  history  of  the  poisonings,  peculations,  adul- 
teries which  furnished  the  pretext  for  their  outburst 
of  violence,  the  deep  demoralisation  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy. 
Prevaieiioe      The    favouritc    topic  of   accusatiou    against    these 

of  magical  *^  ® 

arti.  Roman  nobles  and  many  of  their  humbler  fellow- 
subjects,  was  the  practice  of  unhallowed  arts.  Whether 
men  s  minds  were  in  an  unusually  excited  state  on 
religious  questions,  owing  to  the  recent  duel  between 
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Heathenism  and  Christianity  ^ — whether  Neo-Platon-  book  i. 

ism,  with  its  tendency  to  dabble  in  spells  and  incanta — ^ 

tions,  had  infected  the  minds  of  many  of  the  upper 
classes, — whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  during  this  period  an  epidemic  of  witch- 
craft and  poisoning  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  yet  fiercer 
epidemic  of  suspicion  of  these  practices  on  the  other. 
For  instance,  an  advocate  named  Marinus  was  accused 
of  having  attempted  *  by  wicked  arts' — magic — to  bring 
about  his  marriage  with  a  lady  named  Hispanilla.  The 
proof  offered  was  of  the  slenderest  kind,  but  Maximin 
condemned  him  to  death.  Hvmetius,  Proconsul  of 
Africa,  a  man  of  specially  honourable  character,  was 
charged  with  having  induced  a  celebrated  soothsayer 
named  Amantius  to  perform  some  unholy  sacrifice  for 
him.  The  soothsayer  was  tortured,  but  denied  the 
accusation.  In  some  secret  place,  however,  in  his  house 
was  found  a  letter  in  the  writing  of  Hymetius  begging 
him  to  perform  some  strange  rites,  whereby  the  gods 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
Emperors  towards  him.  The  end  of  the  letter,  so  it  was 
said,  stigmatised  Valentinian  as  a  bloody  and  rapacious 
tyrant.  Upon  the  production  of  this  letter,  and  the 
establishment  of  some  other  accusations  against  him, 
Amantius  the  soothsayer  was  condemned  to  death  by 
Maximin.  Hymetius  the  proconsul  was  near  meeting 
the  same  fate,  but  escaped  by  a  well-hazarded  appeal 
to  the  Emperor.  LoUianus,  the  son  of  a  prefect, 
a  youth  who  had  the  first  down  of  manhood  on  his 
cheeks,  was  convicted  of  having  copied  out  a  book  of 

*  May  not  the  morbid  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  England 
tinder  the  Stuarts  with  reference  to  witches  be  similarly  referred  to 
the  then  recent  controversies  of  the  Reformation  ] 
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jBOOK  L  incantations.     He,  too,  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  but 

C/H.  o« 


in  his  case  the  appeal  only  ensured  his  condemna- 
tion, and  he  died  by  the  executioner's  hand^  Thus 
lawlessly  did  law  rage  in  the  West.  In  the  East, 
Festinus,  an  obscure  adventurer  from  Trient  (in  the 
Tyrol),  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Maximin,  having  at- 
tained the  high  position  of  Proconsul  of  Asia,  imitated 
but  too  successfully  the  cruelty  of  his  patron.  He 
had  called  in  the  services  of  a  simple  old  woman  to 
cure  his  daughter  of  intermittent  fever,  by  a  soft 
charm-like  song  which  she  was  wont  to  sing.  The 
spell  succeeded,  and  the  monster  put  the  poor  old 
creature  to  death,  as  a  witch.  A  philosopher,  named 
Coeranius,  writing  to  his  wife,  had  added  a  postscript 
in  Greek,  '  Take  care  and  crown  the  gate  with  flower&* 
This  expression  was  generally  used  when  some  great 
event  was  about  to  happen.  Coeranius  evidently,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  proconsul,  was  expecting  a  change 
in  the  government.  He  too  must  be  put  to  death.  In 
one  instance  the  horrible  and  the  ludicrous  seem  to  meet 
together.  A  young  man  in  the  public  baths  was  seen 
to  be  pressing  his  fingers  alternately  on  the  marble  of 
the  bath  and  his  own  chest,  muttering  each  time  one  of 
the  seven  vowels  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  poor 
youth  s  real  motive  for  this  performance  was  that  he 
imagined  it  would  cure  a  pain  in  his  stomach.  Never- 
theless he  was  haled  away  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
Festinus,  put  to  the  torture,  and  slain  by  the  sword  of 
the  executioner '. 
End  of  Maximin,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  hatred  with 

which    he   was    regarded    by  the    people   of    Home, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  his  hold  on  office,  and  on  the 

^  Ammianus,  xxyiii.  i.  *  Id.,  zxix.  2.  22-28. 
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Imperial  favour  so  long  as  Valentinian  lived.     In  373  *  book  i. 

apparently,  he  was  made  Prefect  of  Gaul,  and  about '— 

the  same  time  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment of  Duke  of  Valeria  for  his  son  Marcellian,  whose 
foul  murder  of  Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  has  been 
already  described  \  Justice,  however,  was  not  finally 
defrauded  either  in  his  case  or  in  that  of  his  base  tool 
Simplicius.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  both 
these  tyrannical  governors  were  put  to  death  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner  •. 

Another    instance    of  misgovemment,   vainly   pro- Tynnnicai 
tested  against  by  its  victims,  was  exhibited  in  theRonuuiuB. 
career  of  'RomanvAy  Count  of  Africa.     He  was  not  a 
personal   adherent  of  Valentinian,   having  been   ap- 
pointed to  his  office  under  the  reign  of  one  of  his 
predecessors,  but  he  had  a  friend  at  Court  in  Bemigius, 
Master  of  the  Offices,  through  whose  hands  all  the 
reports  prepared  by  the  provincial  governors,  and  all 
complaints  against  their  rule,  had  to  pass  before  they 
reached    the   Emperor.     Eemigius  was  connected   by 
marriage   with   Eomanus,  and   the   Count  of  Africa, 
relying  on  his  protection,  plundered  his  subjects  without 
mercy.     At  length,  however,  barbarian  competitors  in 
this   trade   of    pillage   appeared   on   the    scene.     TheTnpoUs 
Austoriani,  a  people  of  the  desert,  taking  advantage  of  wbanana^ 
the  governor's  indolence,  broke  in  upon  the  province  of  d^rt.  ^ 
Tripolis,  whose   long   thin   strip    of   fertile   territory, 
lacking  in  its  eastern  portion  the  defence  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  which  parted  Numidia  and  the  Carthaginian 
province    from    the    interior,   was    always    unusually 

*  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Enipereurs,  v.  691. 

'  See  p.  200. 

'  Atnm.  Mar.  xxviii.  i.  57. 
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BOOK  I.  difficult  to  guard  \  Goaded  into  fury  by  the  punish- 
— —  ment  inflicted  on  one  of  their  tribe  who  had  been 
burned  alive  as  a  punishment  for  some  lawless  proceed- 
ings, they  poured  into  the  Tripolitan  province,  laid 
waste  the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  the  strong  city  of 
Leptis,  encamped  for  three  days  in  the  fruitful  and 
highly  cultivated  suburban  district,  burned  all  the 
property  which  they  could  not  remove,  slew  those  of 
the  peasants  who  had  not  had  time  to  flee  to  the  shelter 
of  the  caves,  and  then  returned  to  their  distant  oases 
in  the  desert,  carrying  with  them  an  immense  mass  of 
plunder  and  an  important  captive,  a  Senator  of 
Leptis  named  Silva,  whom  they  had  the  luck  to  find 
with  his  family  at  his  villa  in  the  country. 
Romanus  The  citizcus  of  Lcptis  naturally  called  on  Count 
help  the  Eoraanus  for  help.  He  came  with  a  sufficient  body  of 
ofTripoiiu.  troops:  he  calmly  surveyed  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
barbarians  :  and  he  said,  'Prepare  me  so  many  thousand 
rations  for  my  soldiers'  (naming  an  enormous  number) 
'and  a. corps  of  4cxx>  camels,  and  then  I  will  march 
against  your  enemies/  The  citizens  pleaded  that  in 
their  distressed  and  devastated  condition,  such  re- 
quisitions as  these  were  hopelessly  beyond  their  power 
to  comply  with.  Count  Romanus  accordingly,  having 
tarried  for  forty  days  in  the  Tripolitan  territory, 
returned  with  nought  accomplished  for  its  deliverance. 
iTieTri-         All  this  had  occurred,  apparently,  during  the  short 

politans  ,  ,  ... 

send  a       rcign  of  Jovian,  and  was  one  of  the  many  indications  of 
to  vaien-   the  couragc  given  to  all  the  enemies  of  the  Empire  by 
the  failure  of  the  Parthian  expedition.     On  receiving 
the  news  of  the  accession  of  Valentinian,  the  Tripolitan 

'  This  is  poiDted  out  by  Momm&en  (Romische  Geschicbte,  v.  630). 
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senate  at  its  annual  gathering  \  after  passing  a  vote  for  book  i. 

the  golden  wreaths  of  victory  *  which  it  was  usual  to — 1- 

present  to  a  new  Emperor  on  his  accession,  determined 
to  send  their  offering  by  the  hands  of  two  envoys  who 
should  be  charged  to  lay  before  Valentinian  the  lament- 
able state  of  the  Tripolitan  province.  Eomanus,  in- 
formed of  their  decision,  despatched  a  swift  messenger 
to  warn  his  confederate  Remigius,  who  took  care  to 
lay  before  the  Emperor  a  report  utterly  different  from 
that  of  the  envoys.  This  diversity  furnished  an  easy 
pretext  for  delay  :  and  meanwhile  the  Austoriani  again  THpoijs 
^nd  again  invaded  the  hapless  province,  laid  waste  the  vaded. 
districts  round  Leptis  and  Oea  *  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  shook  the  very  walls  of  Leptis  with  their  battering- 
rams,  while  a  howl  of  terror  went  up  from  the  women 
within,  who  had  never  seen  an  armed  foe  before.  Again 
many  of  the  wealthy  decurions  were  caught  in  their 
pleasant  country  homes  and  slain.  One  unfortunate  and 
gouty  citizen-noble,  deeming  escape  impossible,  threw 
himself  headlong  into  a  well  He  was  drawn  up  by 
the  barbarians  with  a  rib  broken,  taken  to  the  gates  of 
the  city,  ransomed  at  a  great  price  by  his  horror- 
stricken  wife,  and  hoisted  up  by  a  rope  over  the  battle- 
ments into  the  city,  where  he  died  two  days  afterwards. 
After  eight  days  the  besiegers  found  that  they  could 
not  make  any  permanent  impression  on  the  defences  of 
Leptis,  and  returned  disappointed  to  their  homes. 

^  *  Adlapso  legitime  die  concilii,  quod  apud  eos  est  annuum '  (Amm. 
Mar.  xxviii.  6.  7).  This  is  an  important  passage  as  showing  that 
these  '  concilia '  were  not  held  in  all  the  provinces  at  the  same 
intervals  of  time. 

'  Aurum  Coronarium. 

'  Lebida  and  Tripoli. 
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BOOK  I.      Meanwhile  there  arrived  in  the  province  a  notary  of 

H-  the  Emperor  ^  named  Palladins^  with  the  double  com- 

■ion  of  mission  of  distributing  to  the  soldiers  the  donative  to 
'*'  which  they  were  entitled  on  the  proclamation  of  Valen- 
tinian and  his  brother,  and  bringing  back  to  the  Emperor 
a  report  of  the  true  state  of  the  province  of  Tripolis. 
As  soon  as  Bomanus  heard  of  the  intended  arrival  of 
the  commissioner,  he  gave  a  secret  intimation  to  the 
officers  in  command  of  each  legion  stationed  in  the 
province,  that  they  would  do  wisely  for  their  own 
advancement  by  returning  to  this  powerful  servant  of 
the  Emperor  part  of  the  donative  which  he  had 
brought  for  each  of  them.  They  complied  with  the 
advice;  Palladius  accepted  the  gift,  and,  thus  un- 
expectedly enriched,  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Leptis. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  saw  there ;  the 
evidences  of  the  misery  and  devastation  of  the  province 
were  patent  to  all  men,  and  it  needed  not  the 
eloquence  of  Erechthius  and  Aristomenes,  two  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Leptis,  to  convince  him  that  the 
Count  of  Africa  had  scandalously  neglected  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  these  loyal  subjects  of  the  Empire.  On 
his  return  to  Carthage,  Palladius  told  Bomanus  plainly 
what  sort  of  report  as  to  his  sloth  and  incompetence  he 
was  about  to  make  to  Valentinian.  *  And  I  too,'  said 
Eomanus  in  a  towering  passion,  *  shall  have  my  report 
to  make  to  the  Emperor.  I  shall  have  to  tell  him  that 
his  incorruptible  notary  has  embezzled  the  greater  part 
of  the  donative  which  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  ap- 
propriated it  to  his  own  use.'  Palladius  saw  that  he 
was  at  the  governor  s  mercy,  and  on  his  return  to  Court 

'  The  Notarii  Principis  were  officials  of  high  rank  entitled  to  the 
same  precedence  as  Consulares  (Cod.  Theod.  vi.  lo.  3). 
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reported  Hiat  the  complaints  of  the  provinoialB  of  book  l 

Tripolis  were  all  utterly  devoid  of  foundation,  and  that  -. 

'  Bomanns  was  nnjostly  calumniated  bj  them. 

Then  the  wrath  of  Yalentinian  blazed  forth  against  ^v^ 
the  men  whom  he  honestly  belieTed  to  be  fisklse  accusers  tiaiHi 
of  a   fiiithM  servant.      A  second   deputation  firomS^^ 
Tripolis  had  meanwhile  visited  his  Court    One  of  the  ^"^ 
two  envoys  died  on  the  road ;  the  other  was  sent  back 
in  disgrace  to  Tripolis  and  forced  to  confess  that  he  had 
been  the  messenger  of  falsehood.  The  cowed  and  trem- 
bling dtizens  disavowed  the  commianon  which  they  had 
entrusted  to  him.    He  and  four  other  eminent  members 
of  the  local  senate  were  condemned  to  death :  andErech- 
ihius  and  Aristomenes,  the  orators  who  had  pleaded  the 
cause  of  Tripolis  before  Palladius,  were  sentenced  to 
have  their  tongues  torn  out,  but  escaped  from  the 
executioners  who  were  charged  with  this  cruel  mandate. 

So  did  the  wrathful  Emperor,  with  all  his  desire  to  TMy 
deal  justly,  wreak  cruel  injustice  on  his  unoffending  kmuiaai 
subjects.    Many  years  afterwards,  when  FaUadius  had  p^^ 
received  his  difimissal,  when  the   misgovernment  of     ^^^ 
Bomanus  had  reached  its  height,  and  when  Count 
Theodosius  had  been  sent  to  supersede  him,  he  found 
among  his   papers  the  letter  of  a  certain  Meterius, 
which  ended  thus  :   '  Palladius  the  castaway  salutes 
thee,  who  says  that  he  is  a  castaway  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  told  lies  to  the  sacred  (Imperial) 
ears  in  the  business   of  the  Tripolitans.*     This   ex- 
pression led  to  further  enquiry ;  Meterius  confessed  the 
authorstiip  of  the  letter.     Palladius  was  arrested,  but 
on   the  journey  to   Court  escaped   from  his   guards 
who   were  celebrating    the  vigil   of  some    Christian 
festival,  twisted  a  noose  round  his  neck  and  hanged 
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®2?^o^'  himself.     The  same  fate  overtook  Remigius,  who  was 

now  no  longer  Master  of  the  OflBces,  but  was  living  in 

retirement  at  Maintz.  He  too  terminated  his  life  with 
the  cord  to  avoid  a  public  execution.  Romanus,  the 
arch-criminal  of  all,  seems  to  have  escaped  with  life, 
though  deprived  of  office,  but  his  later  fortunes  are 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  The  two  eloquent  Tripolitans, 
Erechthius  and  Aristomenes,  emerged  from  their  long 
hiding-place  and  the  cruel  sentence  against  them  re- 
mained unexecuted.  A  full  report  was  drawn  up  to 
the  Emperor  clearing  the  characters  of  all  the  Tripoli- 
tans,  and  the  injustice  that  had  been  committed  was,  as 
far  as  possible,  atoned  for.  But  much  had  been  done 
that  was  irreversible. 
Petronius  We  have  seen  how  Italy  groaned  under  the  tyranny 
Prefect  of  of  Maximin,  how  Africa  was  pillaged  by  its  governor 
Romanus.  Now  we  turn  to  fllyricum.  There  again, 
in  the  history  of  the  administration  of  Probus  (which 
connects  itself  with  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Emperor's 
life),  we  shall  observe,  not  only  the  weakness  of  the 
Roman  official  aristocracy,  but  also  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty with  which  even  a  sovereign  who  wished  to  rule 
righteously — and  this  with  all  his  faults  was  the  desire 
of  Valentinian — escaped  being  made  a  partaker  in  the 
oppression  of  his  subjects. 

Petronius  Frobus^  allied  by  marriage  to  the  great 
Anician  gens,  one  of  the  very  few  families  which 
combined  wealth,  official  distinction,  devotion  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  really  ancient  descent  from  ancestors  con- 
spicuous in  the  great  days  of  the  Republic,  waS  himself 
a  man  marked  out,  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  as 
it  then  existed,  for  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  high 
office.     Of  vast  wealth,  with  estates  in  almost  every 
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province  of  the  Roman  world,  with  his  ancient  lineage,  book  i. 
his  relationship  to  all  the  noblest  families  of  Borne,  and 


his  reputation  for  orthodox  faith,  he  had  as  strong  a 
claim  on  Countships  and  Prefectures  under  the  dynasty 
of  Yalentinian  as  the  Spensers  and  Pellmms  and  other 
members  of  the  great  Eevolution  families  had  on 
Secretaryships  and  Lord  Lieutenancies  in  the  days  of 
the  early  Georges.  And  these  claims  he  was  not  slow 
to  enforce.  He  had  a  vast  tribe  of  dependents,  his 
liberality  to  whom  kept  him  needy,  notwithstanding  his 
enormous  wealth,  and  whose  misdeeds,  though  not 
himself  a  cruel  or  unjust  ruler,  he  was  all  too  ready  to 
condone.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Petronius  Probus, 
though  neither  soldier  nor  statesman,  was  almost 
perpetually  in  office,  being  translated  from  Africa  to 
Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  lUyricum ;  and,  as  Ammianus 
sarcastically  remarks,  in  the  short  intervals  when  he 
held  no  prefecture  he  gasped  and  languished  like  one 
of  the  denizens  of  the  deep  expelled  from  its  own 
element  and  laid  upon  the  shore  \  This  was  the  man 
who  held  the  responsible  post  of  Praetorian  Prefect  of 
lUyricum  in  the  year  374,  and  who  had  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  barbarian  invasion  caused  by  the  righteous 
indignation  of  the  Quadi  at  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Gabinius  their  kinir  ^.    The  enraged  barbarians  crossed  imiption 

®  °  .        of  the 

the  Danube,  appeared  suddenly  among  the  unsuspecting  Quadi. 
Pannonians,  who  were  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the 
harvest,  slew  great  numbers  of  them  and  drove  back 
vast  multitudes  of  sheep  and  cattle  to  their  homes. 
They  were  very  near  carrying  off  a  more  splendid 
prize,  and  one  the  loss  of  which  would  have  more  deeply 

*  Amm.  Mar.  xxvii.  11. 
'  See  p.  200. 
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BOOK  I.  wounded  the  pride  of  Rome.  The  daughter  of  the  late 
Emperor  Constantius,  the  eame  whom  as  a  child  of  four 
years  old  Procopius  had  so  often  exhibited  to  the 
applauding  legions,  was  now  on  her  way  to  Gaul  where 
she  was  to  be  married  to  the  young  Emperor  Gratian. 
She  was  resting  at  a  post-house^,  about  twenty-six 
miles  west  of  Sirmium,  when  the  wandering  bands  of 
the  Quadi  were  seen  in  the  distance.  Most  fortunately 
Messalla,  Duke  of  Pannonia  Secunda,  was  near  at  hand, 
and  hearing  of  her  danger  hurried  to  the  post-house, 
placed  the  young  bride  on  his  official  chariot,  and  lash- 
ing his  horses  to  a  gallop  soon  reached  with  his  precious 
charge  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  walls  of  Sirmium,- 
CowMdio©.  Barbarians,  however,  of  various  origin  were  now 
capiwiiy  of  Toaming  over  the  desolate  province.  The  Teutonic 
Quadi  were  mingled  with  the  Sclavonic  Sarmatians,  and 
all  brought  terror  to  the  subjects  of  Rome.  Men  and 
women  were  being  driven  off  together  with  their  cattle 
into  the  squalid  servitude  of  barbarian  homesteads. 
Many  a  spacious  villa,  the  centre  from  which  the  Roman 
lord  had  issued  his  commands  to  the  hundreds  of  coloni 
who  cultivated  his  lands,  was  now  laid  in  ashes,  and  its 
tessellated  pavements  dyed  with  the  blood  of  its  late 
inhabitants,  while  the  savage  invaders  mocked  at  the 
trail  of  misery  which  they  left  behind  them*,  and 
probably  vaunted  to  one  another  that  King  Gabinius 
was  now  indeed  avenged.  All  this  time,  in  the  Prae- 
torium  at  Sirmium,  which  should  have  been  the  home  of 
manly  counsels  and  the  centre  of  brave  resistance,  there 
was  panic  and  bewilderment.  To  the  middle-aged 
Probus  this  was  a  first  experience  of  the  terrors  of  war. 

'  In  public^  villa  quam  appellant  Fistrensem. 
'  Amm.  Mar.  xxix.  6.  8. 
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He  sat  sighing  in  his  palace,  scarcely  raising  his  eyes  book  i. 


Oh.  8. 


from  the  ground ;  and  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind 

374* 

that  when  night  fell  he  would  escape  with  fleet  horses 
firom  the  city.  Some  faithful  counsellor,  however,  in- 
formed him  that,  if  he  took  flighty  all  the  defenders  of 
the  dty  would  inevitably  follow  his  example,  and  that 
the  disgrace  of  abandoninir  Sirmium,  the  first  city  of 
lUyricTto  the  l^rUril,  woald  ineWevdiy  min 
his  career.  Upon  this  he  plucked  up  a  little  courage 
from  necessity,  cleared  out  the  fosses  which  surrounded 
the  dty  from  the  ruins  that  encumbered  them,  and  re- 
paired the  breaches  which  in  the  long  years  of  peace  had 
weakened  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  Concentrating  his 
whole  attention  on  this  work  of  rebuilding,  and  devoting 
to  it  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  collected,  but 
had  fortunately  not  been  expended,  for  the  construction 
of  a  theatre,  he  before  long  was  able  to  confront  the 
barbarians  with  a  circuit  of  lofty  fortifications,  perfect 
from  base  to  summit.  When  the  Quadi  who  had  lin- 
gered too  long  over  the  congenial  work  of  plunder  at 
length  appeared  before  the  walls,  they  found  them  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  their  rude  appliances,  and  re- 
treated, hoping  to  meet  with  and  pvmish  the  general  * 
to  whom  they  attributed  the  slaughter  of  their  king. 
In  their  disorderly  march  two  Boman  legions  came  up 
with  them  and  might  easily  have  won  a  signal  victory, 
but  their  first  success  was  turned  into  defeat  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  two  bodies  of  troops  and  their  want  of 
concerted  action.  However,  when  things  seemed  at  their 
worst  for  the  cause  of  the  Empire  in  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  a  victory  won  over  the  *  Free  Sarmatians  ^ ' 

*  AequitiuB. 

*  So  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Servile  Sarmatians  (or 
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BOOK  I.  by  the  brave  young    Duke   of  Moesia,    Theodosius, 

restored   the  fortune  of  war,  and  together  with  the 

rumoured  approach  of  legions  from  Gaul,  caused  the 

barbarians  at  last  to  sue  for  peace  and  to  withdraw  from 

the  scene  of  their  ravages. 

Vaien-  In  his  terror  at  the  barbarian  invasion  Probus  sent 

ceiTM  the  messeugcrs  to  Valentinian  to  beg  for  assistance.     The 

^eravagee  messengers  found  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B&le, 

^o^-      where  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  was  engaged  in 

the  construction  of  a  fortress  \     The  first  impulse  of 

the  warlike  Emperor  was  at  once  to  march  from  the 

Bhine  to  the  Danube  in  order  to  chastise  the  insolent 

barbarians  who  had  dared  to  violate  the  Boman  frontier. 

The  advice  of  his  trusty  counsellors  persuaded  him  to 

postpone  the  campaign  of  retaliation  till  next  spring. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  autumn  was  now  far  spent, 

that  the  plains,  hardened  by  frost,  would  aflford   no 

pasture  for  the  beasts  of  burden  which  accompanied 

the  army,  and  that  Macrianus,  king  of  the  Alamanni,  an 

old  enemy  of  the  Empire,  who  had  fought  with  Julian 

fifteen  years  before,  was  hovering,  angry  and  menacing, 

on   the  frontiers   of  Gaul,  and  would  certainly  seize 

the  opportunity  of  the  Emperor's  absence  to  make  an 

inroad  into  the  wealthy  province,  perhaps  even  to  storm 

some  of  it  cities. 

Vaien-  Having  decided  to  postpone  his  eastward  march  till 

makes       Spring,  Valentinian  determined  to  employ  the  interval 

Sill^ianus.  thus  left  him  in  establishing  a  league  of  friendship 

with  Macrianus.     The  Alamannic  king,  who   had  an 

Limigantes)  who,  according  to  tradition,  were  armed  by  their  masters 
as  auxiliaries  against  the  Qoths,  and  used  their  arms  to  expel  their 
former  lords. 

^  Named  £obur.    Its  site  has  not  yet  been  clearly  identified. 
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unending  quarrel  with  his  Burgundian  neighbourd  on  book  i. 
the  north,  about  the  possession  of  the  salt-springs  on 
the  Kocher^,  was  not  sorry  to  accept  the  proffered 
friendship  of  Borne.  He  came  to  meet  the  Emperor 
near  Maintz,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  his 
coimtrymen,  who  clashed  their  shields  and  swords 
together  with  barbarous  dissonance,  while  Macrianus 
stood  by  the  swifUy-flowing  Bhine,  holding  his  head 
high,  and  swelling  with  pride,  real  or  assumed,  as  if  he 
were  the  arbiter  of  peace  or  war  *.  On  the  side  of  the 
Bomans  appeared  the  great  Augustus,  moving  slowly 
up  the  stream  in  the  Imperial  galley.  Disembarking, 
he  took  up  his  station  on  the  shore  with  the  eagles  and 
dragons  of  the  legions  glittering  above  his  head,  and  the 
brilliantly  accoutred  officers  of  his  camp,  some  of  whom 
probably  came  from  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and 
others  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees,  all 
clustering  around  him.  It  was  the  meeting  of  Valens 
and  Athanaric  repeated,  not  on  the  Danube  but  on  the 
other  great  frontier-stream  of  the  Empire,  and  with  a 
more  lordly  presence  than  that  of  Valens  to  represent 
the  majesty  of  Bome.  With  a  few  well-chosen  words 
and  significant  gestures  Valentinian  repressed  the  in- 
solence of  the  barbarians,  then  discussed  the  mutual 
rights  and  wrongs  alleged  between  them  and  the 
Empire,  and  finally  exchanged  the  solemn  oath  of  per- 

'  See  Amm.  Mar.  xviii.  2.  15  and  xxviii.  5.  11.  The  saltrsprings 
were  probably  those  of  Schwabische  Hall  and  Niedem  Hall  in 
Wtirtemberg.  'Hall'  in  Qerman  geography  frequently  marks  the 
presence  of  salt-works. 

'  '  £t  venit  inmane  quo  quantoque  flatu  distentus  ut  fatiirus  arbiter 
supetior  pacis,  dieque  praedicto  conloquii  ad  ipsam  marginem  Hheni 
caput  altius  erigens  stetit,  hinc  inde  sonitu  scutorum  intonante  gen- 
tilium '  (Amm.  Mar.  zxx.  3.  4). 
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BOOK  I.  petual  friendship  with  Macrianus.     This  treaty  was  not 


an  empty  form:  the  vanity  of  the  Alaman  had  been 
flattered^  his  anger  soothed^  his  self-interest  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  peace  with  Borne.  He  faithfully  observed 
the  treaty  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  finally  perished, 
we  are  told,  in  '  Francia '  (which  at  that  time  meant 
probably  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower 
Bhine),  having  fallen  into  an  ambush  laid  for  him  by 
the  King  of  the  Franks,  the  warlike  Mallobandes. 
Vaien-  After  the  treaty  with  Macrianus,  Yalentinian  entered 

Sa-  hi.  ^te^uarter.  at  Trier,  and  with  the  early  spring 
Dmube.  Set  out  for  lUyricum  to  put  in  order  the  things  which 
^^**  had  been  disarranged  by  the  feebleness  of  Probus.  He 
marched  quickly  by  the  well-known  military  roads  into 
his  native  province,  and,  when  arrived  there,  was  met 
by  an  embassy  of  Sarmatians  who,  falling  at  his  feet, 
besought  his  favour  and  protested  their  innocence  of 
any  share  in  the  barbarian  inroads.  'That  question/ 
said  he,  '  I  shall  settle  after  an  accurate  investigation 
on  the  scene  of  the  outrages,'  and  dismissed  them  from 
his  presence.  Almost  immediately  after  this  interview 
he  reached  Camuntum,  once  the  great  city  of  Pannonia 
and  a  colony,  now  represented  only  by  the  ruins  of 
Petronell,  on  the  Danube,  about  thirty  miles  below 
Vienna.  Desolated  by  the  barbarians,  probably  in  their 
latest  inroad,  it  had  lost  its  importance  as  a  station  of 
the  Danubian  fleet  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  four- 
teenth legion,  both  of  which  had  been  transferred  to 
Vindobona,  now  Vienna.  Thus  the  world-wide  fame  of 
this  latter  city,  the  city  of  the  Habsburgs,  is  derived 
by  no  doubtful  ancestry  from  these  movements  of 
obscure  barbarian  tribes  under  the  prefecture  of  Petro- 
nius  Probus.     Carnuntum,  when  Valentinian  visited  it, 
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was  still  what  our  Saxon  forefathers  would  have  called  book  i. 

Gh  8 

*a  waste  Chester/  lying  in  squalid  loneliness  by  the 1-' 

sullen  Danube ;  but  the  Emperor  repaired  it  sufficiently 
to  make  it  a  place  of  arms,  from  whence  he  might  sally 
forth  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 

The  arrival  of  Valentinian  in  the  province  of  Pan- Enquiry 
nonia  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  officials  of  mSigoTeni- 
that  misgoverned  province,  and  gave  hope  to  thepSl^nt. 
oppressed.  Now  at  length,  thought  they,  *  this  stem 
but  upright  ruler  will  enquire  into  the  whole  series  of 
tyrannical  and  cowardly  acts  by  which  this  noble  pro- 
vince has  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Unhappily, 
however,  the  Emperor  had  already  begun  to  show  signs 
of  that  weakness  which  often  marks  the  later  years  of 
a  monarch's  reign  —  undue  leniency  towards  great 
criminals,  coupled  with  undue  severity  towards  the 
little  ones.  No  enquiry  was  instituted  into  the  iniquitous 
murder  of  Gabinius,  the  source  of  all  these  later 
troubles;  and  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  mal-admini- 
stration  of  Probus  would  pass  unchallenged.  It  was 
notorious  that  in  his  eager  quest  for  money,  to  gratify 
the  greed  of  his  dependents  and  to  prolong  his  own 
tenure  of  office,  Probus  had  frequently  driven  rich 
citizens  into  crime,  had  multiplied  taxes,  and  had 
increased  their  weight  till  in  some  cities  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  had  passed  years  in  prison  at  the  suit  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  while  others  had  committed  suicide  to 
escape  his  extortions.  All  this  was  well  known  to  the 
whole  Koman  world  except  the  Emperor ;  but  to  him 
came  deputation  after  deputation  from  one  province  of 
Illyricum  after  another,  oflFering  hollow  congratulations, 
and  thanking  the  Imperial  providence  for  blessing  them 
with   such   a  ruler  as  Petronius  Probus.     At  length, 

VOL.   I.  Q 
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BOOK  I.  when  the  deputation  from  Epinis  was  announced^  with 
— 1-1-  Iphicles,  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  at  its  head,  some 
fortunate  chance  led  the  Emperor  to  enquire  *  Do  you 
come  of  your  own  accord,  on  this  errand  of  panegyric  : 
do  your  fellow-citizens  in  their  hearts  think  so  well  of 
the  prefect?'  *No,  indeed,'  said  the  truthful  philo- 
sopher, *  most  reluctantly  do  I  come  from  my  groaning 
countrymen/  On  this  hint  Valentinian  acted.  He 
enquired  what  had  happened  to  the  chief  citizens  of  the 
lUyrian  towns.  He  found  that  one  wealthy  burgess 
had  fled  across  the  sea  ;  that  another,  the  chief  of  his 
order,  had  perished  \mder  the  cruel  strokes  of  the 
'plumhaiae  (the  leaded  scourge  with  which  criminals 
were  tortured);  that  another,  renowned  and  beloved 
above  his  fellows,  had  hanged  himself.  All  these 
discoveries  kindled  Valentinian's  wrath  against  the 
avaricious  governor,  slack  against  the  barbarian,  and 
terrible  only  to  his  own  countrymen,  by  whom  Pan- 
nonia  had  been  brought  into  such  calamity.  Probus 
had  to  face  the  anger  of  the  terrible  Emperor,  and 
would  probably  have  been  ordered  to  lay  down  his 
prefecture  in  disgrace  but  for  the  event  which  scion 
after  left  the  Roman  world  without  its  highest  ruler. 
Vaien-  Valeutinian  spent  the  three  summer  months  at  Car- 

BregeUo.    uuutum  ^     In  the   autumn  he   moved   his   forces  to 

^  During  this  time  a  certain  Faustinus,  nephew  of  a  Prefect,  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Probus,  being  accused  of  having  killed  an  ass. 
'  To  be  used  in  magical  rites '  said  his  accusers.  '  No,  but  in  order  to 
cure  my  premature  baldness '  was  his  reply.  Both  the  accusation  and 
the  defence  seem  equally  unintelligible  to  us.  Another  article  of 
indictment  was  that  when  a  certain  Nigrinus  had  asked  him  to 
procure  for  him  a  notary's  place,  he  had  said  in  joke,  'Make  me 
Emperor  if  you  want  to  get  that  accomplished.'  Nigrinus  was  put  to 
death  for  this  conversation  as  well  as  Faustinus. 
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Acincum  (dose  to  the  modem  city  of  Buda),  crossed  book  i. 
the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  laid  waste  the 
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houses  and  lands  of  the  Quadi  with  fire  and  sword. 
Winter  came  on  early,  and  he  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Bregetio  on  the  Danube,  dose  to  the  strong  rock- 
fortress  of  Komom,  where  [the  Hungarians  in  1849 
made  their  last  gallant  stand  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  united  armies  of  the  Habsburg  and  the  Czar. 
But  now,  in  the  dreary  Pannonian  winter  days,  the  Eva 
superstitious  courtiers  and  officers  of  the  camp  began 
to  whisper  to  one  another  all  sorts  of  omens  of  im- 
pending calamity.  Comets  had  trailed  their  porten- 
tous length  along  the  sky;  at  Sirmium  a  flash  of 
lightning  had  set  the  palace,  the  senate-house,  and  the 
forum  on  fire ;  at  Sabaria  ^,  where  the  Emperor  took 
up  his  residence  for  a  time,  an  owl  seated  on  the  roof 
of  the  Imperial  bath-house  had  given  utterance  to 
dismal  hootings,  and  had  remained  unliarmed  and  un- 
terrified  by  all  the  arrows  and  stones  which  the 
soldiers  had  hurled  at  her.  One  night  (the  last,  as  it 
proved,  of  Valentinians  life)  he  saw  in  a  dream  his 
absent  wife,  the  beautiful  Justina,  sitting  with  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  arrayed  in  mean  attire  as  if  some 
change  in  her  fortunes  were  at  hand.  He  rose 
next  morning  depressed  and  saddened  by  his  dream, 
and  with  lowering  brow  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
brought  round.  The  animal  reared  up  on  its  hind 
legs;  the  right  hand  of  the  young  groom  who  was 
helping  his  master  to  mount  came  somewhat  roughly 
in  contact  with  the  Imperial  person:  in  his  rage 
Valentinian  ordered  the  offending  member  to  be  cut 
off*,  but  Cerealis,  Tribune  of  the  Imperial  Stable  and 

^  Stein-am- Anger  in  Hungary. 
Q  2 
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^—  a  little  space  the  execution  of  the  order,  and  thereby, 

as  the  event  proved,  saved  the  lad's  limb  and  perhaps 
his  life. 
Death  of  A  little  later  in  the  day  came  the  long-expected 
tinian.  cmbassy  of  the  Quadi,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence. The  contrast  was  a  striking  one  between  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans^  tall,  erect,  with  limbs  of 
admirable  symmetry,  with  steel  cuirass,  and  helmet 
adorned  with  gold  and  gems,  a  stem  gleam  in  his  blue- 
gray  eyes,  and  '  looking  every  inch  an  Emperor,' and  over 
against  him  the  squalid  forms  of  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Quadi,  with  their  breastplates  of  horn  sewn  upon 
linen  jackets,  so  that  the  pieces  overlapped  one  another 
like  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  shrinking,  bending,  seeking 
by  every  motion  of  their  bodies  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  terrible  Augustus.  *  They  had  not  intended  to 
declare  war  against  the  Empire.  No  assembly  of  the 
chiefs  had  been  convened.  Nothing  had  been  done 
by  the  regular  council  of  the  nation.  A  feW  robber- 
hordes  close  to  the  river  had  done  deeds  which  they 
regretted,  and  for  which  they  must  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible. But  indeed  that  fortress  (apparently  one 
of  VaJentinian's  many  fortresses,  erected  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube)  should  not  have  been  built  upon 
their  territory,  and  it  stirred  the  clownish  hearts  of 
their  people  to  frenzy  to  behold  it.'  At  the  mention 
of  the  fortress  the  Emperor  struck  in  with  terrible 
voice,  upbraiding  the  barbarians  with  ingratitude  for 
all  the  benefits  of  Some.  They  continued  to  endeavour 
to  soothe  him.  His  voice  faltered,  but  not  from 
softened   feeling.     His  attendants  saw   that   he   was 

^  Ammianus,  xxx.  9.  6 ;  zxiz.  3.  4 ;  xxvii.  10.  11 ;  xvii.  12.  2. 
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about  to  fisilly  wrapped  hifi  purple  round  him,  and  bore  book  i. 
him  to  an  inner  room,  that  the  barbarians  might  not 


look  upon  the  weakness  of  an  Emperor.  In  the  full 
torrent  of  his  rage  he  had  been  seized  with  some  sud- 
den malady,  probably  apoplexy  \  and  after  a  terrible 
struggle  with  death  the  strong,  tempestuous  man  died, 
apparently  before  nightfall  He  had  lived  fifty-four 
years,  and  reigned  nearly  twelve^  His  body  was  em- 
balmed and  taken  to  Constantinople,  and  there  laid  in 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  now  the  recognised  burial- 
place  of  the  Christian  Emperors. 

According  to  the  system  of  partnership  and  succes-  EmdiIv  uft 
sion  which  had  been  devised  by  Diocletian  and  accepted  tmUn/ 
in  a  modified  form  bv  Yalentinian,  Yalens  and  Gratian 
should  now  have  peaceably  taken  up  the  sovereignty 
the  chief  share  in  which  had  fallen  from  the  dead  Em- 
peror's han.ds.  But  there  were  complications,  both  in 
the  Imperial  family  and  in  the  camp  by  the  Danube, 
which  led  to  a  strange  result.  Some  seven  or  eight 
years  before  his  death  ^  Valentinian  had  put  away  his 
wife,  Severa,  and  married  the  beautiful  Sicilian,  Jus- 
tina,  widow  of  the  usurper  Magnentius,  who  lost  both 
the  diadem  and  his  life  in  his  struggle  with  Constan- 
tius  (353)'.     Justina  had  borne  to  her  husband  three 

^  Ammiauas'  description  seems  to  waver  between  apoplexy  and 
haemorrhage  of  the  longs. 

■  Before  369,  in  which  year  Constantian,  brother  of  Justina  and 
'  kinsman  to  Valentinian/  was  slain  by  the  robber  bands  in  Gaul :  but 
probably  after  367,  when  Oi*atian,  son  of  Severa,  was  associated  in  the 
Empire.     (See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  v.  50.) 

'  Accepting  the  positive  statement  of  Zosiums  as  to  Justina's 
widowhood  I  reject,  as  Tillemont  is  disposed  to  do,  the  story  told  by 
Socrates,  as  to  her  having  been  a  maid  of  honour  to  Severa,  who  is 
represented  as  having  incautiously  praised  her  beauty  to  Valentinian 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  her  own  repudiation. 
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1— womanhood  reproduced  the  loveliness  of  her  mother, 

and  one  son  who,  when  his  father  gasped  out  his  life 
in  the  tent  at  Bregetio,  was  a  little  child  of  four  or 
five  years  old.  The  Empress  and  her  children  were 
not  at  the  camp,  but  at  a  villa  called  Murocinctai  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Bregetio,  when  the  event 
occurred  which  made-  them  a  widow  and  orphans. 
Uuewy  In  the  camp  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  stirring 

the  camp,  that  the  occasiou  was  a  good  one  to  acclaim  a  new 
Emperor.  Gratian,  princely  and  popular,  but  after  all 
only  a  lad  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  absent 
at  distant  Trier;  Valens,  disliked  and  despised,  was 
at  the  yet  more  distant  Antioch.  Why  should  not  the 
army  proclaim  some  one  of  its  own  most  trusted 
generals  Imperator,  and  in  so  doing  at  once  save  the 
State  from  misgovemment  by  feeble  rulers  and  enrich 
itself  by  the  handsome  donative  which  the  new  Em- 
peror was  sure  to  bestow  on  the  authors  of  his  greatness  ? 
Probable        There  were  three  oflBcers  in  high  command  in  the 

oompeti-  ,  , 

toMfor  Danubian  army  on  one  of  whom  the  choice  of  the 
tumultuary  electorate,  if  that  electorate  were  assem- 
bled, seemed  certain  to  fall.  These  were  Sebastian, 
Aequitius,  and  Merobaudes.  Count  Sebastian,  who  had 
formerly  held  the  high  military  command  of  Duke  of 
Egypt,  and  had  been,  together  with  Procopius,  in  charge 
of  the  troops  which  were  to  co-operate  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Armenia  in  Julian's  invasion  of  Persia  ^,  was 
now  engaged  in  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Quadi. 
The  heathen  historian,  Ammianus,  describes  him  as  a 
man  of  even  temperament  and  a  lover  of  repose  *,  but 

*  See  p.  121. 

'  Amm.  Mar.  xxx.  lo.  3. 
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the  Church  historians  charge  him  with  the  Manichean  book  i. 

•  •       •     .  •  Ch  8 

heresy  and  with  the  infliction  of  cruel  tortures  during Li- 


the reign  of  Constantius  on  the  confessors  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  at  Alexandria  \  Aequitius,  whom  we 
have  already  seen  during  the  Procopian  rebellion^  fSaith- 
fully  holding  the  Illyrian  provinces  for  the  house  of 
Yalentinian  ^  and  who  had  shared  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  in  the  preceding  year  with  Gratian^  was 
still  apparently  '  Magister  Militum  per  lUyricum/  the 
highest  military  officer  between  the  Bhine  and  the 
Danube.  Merobaudes  was  probably  a  Frankish  chief 
who  had  taken  service  under  the  Empire^  and  owing 
to  his  skill  in  military  matters  had  risen  to  high  com- 
mand', and  to  the  yet  higher  honour  of  an  alliance 
by  marriage  with  the  Imperial  house  *. 

But  for  his  barbarian  extraction  the  choice  of  the 
soldiery  might  very  possibly  have  fallen  on  Mero- 
baudes. Aequitius,  whose  surly  temper  had  caused 
him  to  be  rejected  as  a  candidate  for  the  purple  eleven 
years  before  ^,  had  probably  not  grown  less  surly  with 
advancing  age.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
the  choice  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  inferior  officers 
favoured  Sebastian,  and  that  if  he  appeared  in  camp 
he  would  be  acclaimed  Emperor. 

The   elevation    of   Sebastian  would  probably  have  SebMttan'* 

...        eleratiou 

meant  the  depression,  perhaps  the  rmn,  of  Aequitius  prevented. 


^  Socrates,  ii.  28  (quoting  AthanaBius). 
"  See  p.  148. 

'  Possibly  that  of  Magister  Militum,  as  Zosimus  (iv.  17)  seems  to 
imply. 

*  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  Victor's  phrase '  Merobaude 
propinquo'  (Epitome  45). 

*  See  p.  130. 
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L-L.  with  loyalty  to  the  family  of  Valentinian  and  dread 

of  civil  war  to  make  them  conspire  against  his  election, 
and  their  measures  were  taken  with  much  dexterity. 
Merobaudes  was  absent  with  Sebastian  in  the  land  of 
the  Quadi  when  the  great  Emperor  closed  his  eyes  at 
Bregetio.  A  message  was  sent,  as  if  in  Yalentinian's 
name,  concealing  the  fact  of  his  death  to  Merobaudes, 
commanding  his  immediate  return.  The  keen-witted 
Frank,  suspecting  the  real  state  of  the  case,  announced 
to  his  soldiers  that  a  barbarian  invasion  of  Gaul  ne- 
cessitated their  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Ehine. 
Having  recrossed  the  Danube,  and  broken  down  the 
bridge  of  boats  to  prevent  the  Quadi  from  following 
him,  he  sent  Sebastian,  his  inferior  in  command,  on 
some  errand  which  removed  him  far  from  the  theatre 
of  events.  Then  returning  in  haste  to  the  camp,  he 
caused  the  child  Valentinian  and  his  mother  to  be  sent 
for  with  all  speed  from  Murocincta.  Appealing  to 
that  half-formed  instinct  of  loyalty  to  the  children  of 
a  dead  Emperor,  upon  which  Procopius  had  traded 
when  he  ostentatiously  nursed  the  little  Constantia 
tiniS  II  ^^  ^^®  arms,  Merobaudes  and  Aequitius  presented  the 
procWmed  beautiful   Empress   and  her   child   to   the    assembled 

Emperor.  ^ 

soldiery  and  obtained  their  acclamations  for  Valen- 
tinian II.  Some  fear  was  felt  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  news  of  this  further  division  of  the 
Imperial  heritage  might  be  received  at  Trier  and 
at  Antioch ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  Valens,  Gratian  at  all  events  recognised  the 
loyalty  to  his  house  which  had  prompted  the  deed, 
welcomed  his  infant  brother  as  a  partner  of  his 
throne,  and  showed  no  disfavour  to  the  authors  of  his 
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reserved  for  himself  the  three  great  Dioceses  of  Britain, '— 

Gaul,  and  Spain ;  Justina,  in  the  name  of  the  little 
Yalentinian,  and  with  perhaps  some  undefined  subor- 
dination to  Gratian,  governed  Italy,  Africa,  and  Ulyri- 
cum.  The  share  of  Valens  remained  such  as  it  had 
been  in  the  lifetime  of  Valentinian. 

The  soldiers,  of  course,  obtained  their  donative,  as  Ouuracter . 
large  a  one  doubtless  as  if  they  had  strengthened  the  tnmMc- 
Empire  by  the  election  of  a  wise  statesman  or  a  valiant 
soldier.  But  the  curious  mixture  of  elective  and  here- 
ditary right  which  characterised  this  'family  partner- 
ship in  Empire '  was  certainly  not  producing  beneficial 
results  for  the  State.  The  one  strong  and  capable 
ruler,  Valentinian,  having  fallen,  there  were  left  at  the 
head  of  afiSstirs  an  incapable  and  undignified  rustic, 
lately  the  lackey  of  his  brother,  a  bright  and  winning 
lad  in  his  teens,  and  a  child  under  five  years  of  age, 
necessarily  in  the  leading  strings  of  his  beautiful  but 
fooUsh  and  impetuous  mother.  These  were  not  the 
kind  of  pilots  that  the  vessel  of  the  State  required  in 
the  troubled  and  perilous  waters  which  she  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

^  Richter  discusses  at  considerable  length  (pp.  281-295)  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  elevation  of  Valentinian  II,  but  in 
some  points  his  conjectural  restoration  of  the  history  does  not  seem  to 
be  warranted  by  the  authorities.  He  says  more  than  the  text  of 
Amroianus  justifies  him  in  saying  as  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  family 
of  Valentinian,  and  especially  of  Gratian,  with  the  soldiers  at  Bregetio  ; 
and  though  Gratian  condoned  the  elevation  of  his  brother,  Merobaudes 
does  not  appear  to  have  acted  so  entirely  in  Gratian's  interest  as 
Richter  represents.  He  probably  intended  to  exert  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  child -Emperors  government  himself,  and  was  in 
great  measure  *  fighting  for  his  own  hand  *  at  Bregetio. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LAST  YBARS  OF  VALENS. 

Authorities. 

Sources: — 

BOOK  I.      Ammiakus  Mabcellinus  ;  Jordanes  ;  previously  described. 
*  '         ZosiMUS  (in  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byzantinae.  Edited 
by  Bekker ;  Bonn,  1837). 

The  period  during  which  Zosimus  flourished  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined.  He  refers  to  a  hymn  composed  by  the 
philosopher  Syrianus  (about  43i)»  and  is  himself  referred  to  by 
the  Church  historian,  Evagrius  (about  591).  These  two  land- 
marks give  us  an  interval  of  160  years  in  any  part  of  which  he 
might  possibly  have  lived.  One  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fix  his  career  to  the  very  beginning  of  that  period,  and  another 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  time  of  Anastasius  (491-518) ;  but  upon 
the  whole,  from  about  450  to  480  seems  the  most  probable  time 
to  which  to  assign  his  literary  activity.  In  anticipating  some 
future  books  of  his  history  (never  in  fact  written),  he  says  (1  58), 
'  When  I  shall  have  come  to  those  times  in  which  the  Roman 
Empire,  being  barbarised,  has  been  reduced  to  a  little  space,  and 
that  filled  with  corruption,'  and  in  another  place  (iv.  59),  <  The 
Empire  of  the  Romans  having  been  diminished  till  it  has  become 
the  home  of  the  barbarians,  or  else  being  altogether  berefb  of  its 
inhabitants,  has  been  brought  into  such  a  condition  that  the 
cities  would  not  recognise  the  regions  in  which  they  once  stood.' 
These  read  like  the  words  of  a  man  who  has  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  Aquileia  and  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
But  we  must  admit  that  they  might  have  been  written  almost 
at  any  time  between  the  sack  of  Rome  (410)  and  the  accession 
of  Justinian  (527).     The  title  of  the  work  says  that  Zosimus 
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WM  Count  and  Ez-Advocmte  of  the  Treasnrjr.    He  theiefiue  BOOK  I. 
probdbly  mided  at  CoiiBtuitmople.  ^^*' 

The  hittoiy  of  ZoomiUy  which  was  divided  into  dz  books,  was 
intended  to  trace  the  decline  of  the  Soman  power,  as  another 
Gieek  historian,  P<dybiiis,  had  traced  its  culmination.  It  begins 
with  the  death  of  Commodos  and  ends  tcij  afamptlj  in  the 
year  410,  jnst  befisre  Ahxio's  third  siege  of  Some.  It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  it  is  not  strictly  a  contemporary  aothority 
finr  any  portion  of  the  groond  which  it  covers ;  bat  we  axe  aUe 
to  asMrt  with  some  confidence  who  are  the  anthora  firom  whose 
works  it  is  chiefly  compiled.  These  axe  Bbziffus,  whom  he  has 
nsed  £»  the  greater  part  of  his  first  book,  Euhafiub,  upon  whom 
the  rest  of  the  first  and  the  whole  of  the  four  fioUowing  books 
down  to  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  fifth  are  Sranded,  and 
OLTMnoDOKUS,  for  the  scanty  remainder  of  his  work.  Dezippos 
(dir.  a54-*a78)  was  described  in  the  first  chapter.  Eom^os 
(ctr.  547-^.14)  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  life 
of  Tlieodosins,  and  Olympiodoms  (between  400  and  450?)  in 
a  later  chapter  in  this  book.  All  three  of  the  anthom  firom 
irfiom  Zosimos  has  thus  drawn  may  be  considered  contempo- 
rary authorities  of  the  first  dass,  bat  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  they,  like  himself  were  heathens — ^Eonapius,  a 
bitter  and  polemical  heathen,  and  that  Zosimas  therefore  always 
gives  us  that  view  of  the  histoiy  of  the  times  which  is  least 
fiftvourable  to  the  Christian  Emperors.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
to  which  he  attributed  the  downfitU  of  the  Empire,  was  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  religion  and  the  withdrawal  by  Theo- 
dosius  of  the  sums  which  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  the 
heathen  sacrifices  (iv.  59). 

It  is  somewhat  marvellous  that  the  work  of  such  a  man  who 
delights  in  maligning  Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  all  the 
Imperial  names  that  were  dearest  to  the  Catholic  Church  should 
have  been  preserved  through  the  Middle  Ages:  but  it  is  a 
fortunate  chance,  for  this  work  is  often  of  the  highest  interest 
to  us  as  preserving  the  thoughts  and  arguments  of  the  advocates 
of  the  lost  cause.  Paganism.  A  few  sentences  of  Zosimus  are 
probably  the  best  motto  that  could  be  chosen  for  St.  Augustine's 
De  Civitate  Dei,  as  explaining  the  thesis  which  the  Christian 
apologist  wishes  to  disprove. 

fondness  for  oracles,  portents,  and  old  mythological  tmdi- 
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BOOK  I.  tions  is  extraordinary,  and  often  mars  the  artistic  effect  of  his 
work.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  very  crisis  of  Alaric's  march 
into  Italy  (408),  having  mentioned  the  name  of  Aemona 
(Laybach),  he  interrupts  himself  in  order  to  repeat  a  wild  story 
about  the  Argonauts  sailing  up  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and 
then  dragging  the  Argo  fifty  miles  overland  to  the  Adriatic. 
His  love  of  the  heathen-marvellous  is  so  interesting  a  hat  in  the 
history  of  human  thought,  that  I  have  ventured,  at  some  risk 
of  wearying  the  reader,  to  transfer  some  of  these  stories  to  my 
pages. 

The  ignorance  of  geography  displayed  by  Zosimus  is  almost 
incredible.  He  confuses  the  Dniester  and  the  Danube,  Lugdn- 
num  {L]/<m9)  and  Singidunum  {Belgrade^  (iv.  35),  and  he  thinks 
that  the  Apennine  mountains  made  the  frontier  of  Pannonia  and 
Noricum  (v.  29). 

His  style  is  often  obscure,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
cover from  his  writings  the  true  historical  sequence  of  events. 
This  defect  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  his  following  Eunapius,  who 
as  a  professor  of  rhetoric  speaks  with  unconcealed  contempt  of 
chronological  accuracy  which  he  leaves  to  bailiffb  and  astronomers, 
deeming  it  unworthy  of  an  historian  (p.  60,  ed.  Bonn).  The 
bitterness  and  peevish  temper  of  2iOsimu8  contrast  unfavourably 
with  the  generally  calm  and  judicial  tone  of  Ammianus.  But 
such  as  he  is,  he  is  almost  our  only  historian  deserving  of  the 
name,  for  a  space  of  twenty  years  (389-409),  and  the  darkness 
becomes  dark  indeed  when  his  taper  goes  out. 

By  the  premature  death  of  Valentinian,  his  brother, 
the  small-souled,  unkingly-looking  Valens,  obtained  the 
foremost  place  in  the  Empire  of  the  world. 
Viiena  at  Not  Unnaturally,  considering  the  recent  fateful  en- 
counter between  the  two  monarchiee,  and  the  many 
great  qualities  of  its  ruler,  Sapor,  Persia  was  the  country 
towards  which  at  this  time  the  eyes  of  all  Eomans, 
at  least  of  all  Eastern  Romans,  were  turned  with  the 
most  anxious  apprehensions.  Hence  it  was  that,  at  any 
rate  after  the  Gothic  war  was  ended,  Valens  gave  the 
largest  share  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of 


Antioch. 
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Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  resided  generally  at  book  i 


Ch.  4. 


Syrian  Antioch  rather  than  at  Thracian  Constantinople. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  zeal  shown  by  Valens  Arti  of 
in   the  persecution  of  those  who  practised  unlawful  Uon. 
arts  was  even  fiercer  than  that  of.  his  brother  in  the 
West.    This  persecution  raged  furiously  in  the  province 
of  Asia  and  its  capital  Ephesus,  where  'those  which 
used  curious  arts '  were  compelled  to  *  bring  their  books 
together '  by  an  influence  very  different  from  the  per- 
suasive teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  at  the  bidding  of 
a  fierce  proconsul  named  Festus,  who  slew  and  banished 
relentlessly  those  suspected  of  such  dark  practisings 
with  the  infernal  powers.     There  is  reason  to  fear  that  Zodmui, 
not  only  there,  but  over  the  whole  Eoman  world,  many  *^*  ^' 
books  which  would  now  be  of  priceless  value,  as  illus- 
trating the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  classical 
nations,  perished  at  this  time. 

One  reason  why  the  Emperors  and  the  Provincial 
governors  who  did  their  bidding  waged  such  fierce  war 
against  the  professors  of  divination,  doubtless  was  that 
their  art  was  connected  with  a  certain  feverish  anxiety 
as  to  the  political  future  of  the  Empire.  The  one 
question  of  most  intense  interest  to  the  reigning  Em- 
perors as  well  as  to  millions  of  their  subjects  was,  *  How 
long  shall  we  be  Emperors,  and  who  will  succeed  us  ?  * 
Nor  will  the  nervous  interest  both  of  governors  and 
governed  in  this  question  seem  unnatural,  when  we 
remember  that  the  Emperor  was  the  source  of  all  pro- 
motion and  of  all  legislation — a  Prime  Minister,  as  it 
were,  appointed  for  life,  unchecked  by  Parliament,  and 
with  a  chance,  but  not  a  certainty,  of  transmitting  his 
power  to  his  son.  Or,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  for  an 
analogy  to  his  position,  if  the  quadriennial  election  of 
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1-1  the  passions  of  all  the  army  of  office-holders,  past,  present, 

and  to  come,  much  more  would  the  dark  possibilities 
and  the  dramatic  surprises  of  a  change  in  the  Imperial 
dynasty,  stir  the  hopes  or  rouse  the  fears  of  a  population, 
amoDg  whom  office  of  one  kind  or  another  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  only  barrier  which  separated  the  happy 
from  the  destitute. 

Affkir  of  A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Valentinian  S  his 
younger  brother  was  driven  into  an  agony  of  cruel 
terror  by  the  discovery  of  a  meeting  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  seance  of  modem  Spiritualists,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  extott  from  the  unseen  powers  the  name 
of  his  future  successor.  There  was  a  certain  young 
man  at  Antioch,  named  Theodorus,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Gaul,  highly  educated,  modest,  self- 
controlled,  one  who  had  reached  the  important  position 
of  an  Imperial  notary,  but  who  always  seemed  greater 
than  his  office,  and  marked  out  by  Fate  for  some  higher 
station  than  that  to  which  he  had  already  attained. 
Some  persons  of  rank  and  influence  at  Antioch  met 
together,  probably  under  cover  of  night,  to  consult  the 
diviners  as  to  the  name  of  the  future  Emperor.  A 
little  tripod  ('  like  a  Delphic  cauldron  '),  made  of  laurel 
wood  and  consecrated  with  mysterious  songs  and  choral 
dances,  was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  which  had 

^  We  get  the  account  of  this  affair  of  Theodoras  from  Ammianus, 
xxix.  I,  and  Zosimus,  iv.  13-15.  Ammianus  appears  to  date  it  in  371, 
but  his  narrative  does  not  always  strictly  follow  the  chronological 
order.  Tillemont,  I  know  not  why,  fixes  it  in  374,  and  this  date  has 
been  generally  accepted  by  historians.  But,  as  he  himself  points  out, 
Themistius  in  his  eleventh  oration,  uttered  in  373,  uses  language  as  to 
a  recently  discovered  conspiracy,  which  would  fit  very  well  this  of 
Theodorus. 
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been  purified  by  the  burning  of  Arabian  spices.     The  book  i. 

tripod  was  placed  upon  a  round  dish  made  of  diverse 1- 

metals,  and  with  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet 
marked  upon  its  circumference.  Thereafter  entered  a 
person  dad  in  Unen  and  with  linen  socks  upon  his  feet, 
bearing  in  his  hand  branches  of  an  auspicious  tree,  who, 
after  again  singing  a  magic  song,  leaned  over  the  sacred 
tripod  and  shook  up  and  down  a  flaxen  thread,  very 
fine,  to  which  a  ring  was  attached.  As  the  ring  danced 
up  and  down,  it  touched  the  letters  of  the  metal  dish, 
and  thus  words,  and  sentences,  and  even  hexameter 
verses  like  those  uttered  by  the  priests  of  Apollo  at 
Miletus,  were  delivered  to  the  bystanders.  The  question 
was  put^  *  Who  shall  succeed  the  present  Emperors  1 ' 
The  ring  spelt  out  the  letters  eEOA  (Theod.  *),  and, 
without  waiting  for  more,  all  the  bystanders  agreed 
that  the  high-bom  and  accomplished  Theodorus  would 
be  the  future  Emperor. 

Theodorus  himself  had  not  been  present  at  this  per- 
formance, but  when  he  was  informed  of  it  by  Euserius, 
a  man  of  great  literary  attainments,  and  who  had  for- 
merly been  Prefect  of  Asia,  his  own  earnest  desire  was 
at  once  to  go  and  report  the  whole  affair  to  the  Emperor. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  himself  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing 
so :  for  as  Euserius  said  to  him,  *  You  are  guiltless  of 
any  lawless  desire  to  rule :  and  if  Fate  have  ordained 
for  you  that  great  advancement,  nothing  that  you  can 
do  will  either  help  or  hinder  it/  However,  there  seems 
reason  to  think  that  the  dazzling  prospect  which  the 
dreams  of  these  diviners  opened  before  Theodorus  did 
in  some  degree  divert  him  from  his  duty  as  a  subject, 

^  Ammianus  makes  the  fatal  letters  only  three,  but  Zosimus  and 
Socrates  agree  in  counting  four. 
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BOOK  I.  and  that  the  capital  sentence  which  was  pronounced 

'—  and  promptly  executed  upon  him  was  justified  by  real 

acts  of  laMa  majestas  ^  But  when  Yalens  discovered 
that  many  of  the  nobles,  officials,  and  philosophers  of 
Antioch  had  been  engaged  in  speculations  on  the  con- 
tingency of  his  death,  and  endeavours  to  wrest  from 
futurity  the  name  of  his  successor,  his  suspicious  rage 
became  almost  madness.  A  perfect  reign  of  terror 
followed.  As  Theodorus  had  been  a  heathen  and  a 
friend  of  the  philosophers,  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  Asia  were  put  to  death,  the  chief  among  these 
heathen  martyrs  being  that  same  Maximus  who,  years 
before,  had  called  the  attention  of  his  master  Julian  to 
Valentinians  contempt  of  heathen  ordinances  ^  A 
governor  of  Bithynia,  an  ex-vicarius  of  Britain,  a  pro- 
consul of  Asia,  two  consuls  related  to  the  family  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  notaries,  officers  of  the  palace,  and 
multitudes  of  smaller  officials  were  accused,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  were  put  to  death.  According  to  one 
authority '  many  absolutely  innocent  men,  whose  names 
began  with  the  three  fated  letters,  such  as  Theodorus, 
Theodotus,  Theodosius,  Theodulus,  and  the  like,  were 
sacrificed  to  the  Emperor's  fears :  and  many,  to  avoid 
the  danger  to  which  they  found  themselves  suddenly 
exposed,  changed  the  names  which  they  had  borne  from 
infancy. 

^  '  High  Treason.'  Both  Ammianus  and  Zosimus  seem  to  admit  the 
justice  of  the  execution  of  Theodorus.  His  son,  Icarius,  who  was  a 
poet  of  some  reputation  in  his  day,  was  apparently  Comes  Orientis 
after  Proculus  had  heen  removed  from  that  office  (ahout  384).  He 
wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (cf.  Sievers  :  Das 
Lehen  des  Libanius,  p.  163). 

■  See  p.  132. 

'  Socrates,  iv.  19. 
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While  the  leaders  in  the  spiritualistic  adventure  were  book  t 
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suffering  the  torture  *  to  which  even  Boman  citizens — ^ 

were  now  liable  to  be  subjected  when  the  safety  of  the 
£mperor  was  at  stake,  the  taunting  question  was  put 
to  them,  '  Did  the  divination  which  you  practised  fore- 
tell your  present  tortures  ? '  Upon  which  they  uttered 
some  oracular  verses  which  seem  almost  to  have  passed 
into  a  proverb  *  clearly  foretelling  death  as  the  penalty 
for  those  who  like  them  had  sought  to  pry  into  futurity, 
but  also  containing  dark  hints  of  retribution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Furies,  of  fire  and  blood-stained  garments 
awaiting  the  Emperor  and  his  servants.  The  last  three 
lines  of  the  oracle  gasped  out  by  the  groaning  victims 
ran  thus  : 

'  Not  unavenged  our  blood  shall  sink  to  the  ground,  for  against  you 
Glooming  Tisiphon6  shall  array  portentous  destruction, 
All  in  the  plains  of  Mimas  when  Ares  rages  around  you/ 

At  the  time  of  Valentinian's  death,  the  fury  of  this  per- 
secution of  the  philosophers  and  the  diviners  had  already 
abated,  but,  especially  at  Antioch,  it  had  left  a  peculiar 
mental  reaction  behind  it.  The  dwellers  in  the  soft 
and  licentious  city  by  the  Orontes  seem  to  have  settled 
down  into  a  state  of  apathetic  discontent,  varied  by 
anticipations,  to  themselves  only  half  intelligible,  of 
some  terrible  approaching  doom.  In  after  time,  when 
the  doom  had  fallen,  men  remembered  what  presages 
might  have  been  drawn  from  the  dismal  cry  of  birds  at 
night,  from  the  howls  of  wolves,  and  the  unusual  mists 
which  had  so  often  blotted  out  the  sunrise.     Nay,  the 

^  *  Fodicatis  lateribus'  (Amm.  Mar.  xxix.  i.  33).  This  form  of 
torture  seems  to  have  consisted  in  lacerating  the  sides  of  the  victim 
with  an  iron  claw  (ungula). 

*  *  Versus  illos  notissimos '  (Amm.  Mar.  u.  s.). 

VOL.  I.  R 
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^^^  ^'  mouths  of  men,  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions  of 

impending  disaster  to  the  State,  had  uttered  uncon- 

anoi,  mi.  sciously  the  plainest  prophecies.     When  any  of  the 
•^'  *'         comimon  people  of  Antioch  imagined  himself  wronged, 
he  would  cry  out  in  the  meaningless  slang  of  the  streets, 
'May  Valens  be  burned  alive  [if  I  will  put  up  with 
this] I'    And  as  the  Emperor  had  presented  the  city 
with  one  of  those  usual  tokens  of  Imperial  munificence, 
a  magnificent  range  of  Thermae  (hot  baths),  one  might 
hear  every  morning  the  voices  of  the  town-criers  calling 
to  the  people,  '  Bring  wood,  bring  wood,  bring  wood,  to 
heat  the  baths  of  Valens/     Men  looked  back  afterwards 
upon  these  and  similar  presages,  and  wondered  that 
they  had  been  so  blind  to  the  signs  of  coming  woe. 
Irruption        Meanwhile,  in  the  steppes  of  Astrakhan,  and  on  the 
Huiw.       northern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  events  were  progress- 
ing among  unknown  and  squalid  barbarians,  which,  co- 
operating with  the  internal  rottenness  of  the  Empire, 
were  to  bring  about   not  only  the  violent  death   of 
Valens,  but  many  another  change  of  more  enduring 
consequence.     The  HunSy  a  nation  whom  we  may,  with 
sufficient,  if  not  with  scientific  accuracy,  describe  as  a 
vast  Tartar  horde,  allured  or  impelled  from  Asia  by 
some   imknown  force,   fell  first  upon   the  Tartar  or 
semi-Tartar  nation  of  the  Alani,  who  dwelt  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don,  slew  many,  and  made  vassal- 
confederates  of  the  rest,  and  with  forces  thus  swollen 
pressed  on  toward  the  broad  domains  of  Hermanric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

It  will  be  necessary,  when  the  descendants  of  these 
invaders  in  the  third  generation  dash  themselves  upon 
the  Boman  legions,  to  consider  their  ethnological  posi- 
tion somewhat  more  closely.     At  present  the  collision 
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18  only  Hun  against  Goth,  and  therefore  it  is  sufficient  book  i. 

to  learn  from  the  pages  of  Jordanes  what  the  Goth 1~ 

thought  of  these  new  and  unexpected  enemies.  This 
is  what  he  says  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  his  book 
*  on  Gothic  affairs/ 

'  We  have  ascertained  that  the  nation  of  the  Huns,  GotUe  tr*- 
who  surpassed  all  others  in  atrocity,  came  thus  into  aboat  the 
being.     When  Filimer,  fifth  king  of  the  Goths  after  a^mu. 
their  departure  from  Sweden,  was  entering  Scythia^ 
with  his  people,  as  we  have  before  described,  he  found 
among  them  certain  sorcerer- women,  whom  they  call  in 
their  native  tongue  Haliorunnas  (or  Al-runas),  whom  he 
suspected  and  drove  forth  from  the  midst  of  his  army 
into  the  wilderness.     The  unclean  spirits  that  wander 
up  and  down  in  desert  places,  seeing  these  women, 
made  concubines  of  them  ;  and  from  this  union  sprang 
that  most  fierce  people  [of  the  Huns],  who  were  at  first 
little,  foul,  emaciated  creatures,  dwelling  among  the 
swamps,  and  possessing  only  the   shadow  of  human 
speech  by  way  of  language. 

*  According  to  Priscus  they  settled  first  on  the  further 
[eastern]  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  lived  by  hunting, 
and  increased  their  substance  bv  no  kind  of  labour,  but 
only  by  defrauding  and  plundering  their  neighbours. 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  they  were  out  hunting  beside 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  a  hind  suddenly  appeared  before  them, 
and  having  entered  the  waters  of  that  shallow  sea,  now 
stopping,  now  dashing  forward,  seemed  to  invite  the 
hunters  to  follow  on  foot.  They  did  so,  through  what 
they  had  before  supposed  to  be  trackless  sea  with  no 
land  beyond  it,  till  at  length  the  shore  of  Scythia 
[Southern  Eussia]  lay  before  them.  As  soon  as  they 
set  foot  upon  it,  the  stag  that  had  guided  them  thus 

R  2 
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BOOK  L  far  mjrsteriously  disappeared.     This,  I  trow,  was  done 

1-^  by  those  evil  spirits  that  begat  them,  for  the  injury  of 

the  Scythians  [Goths],  But  the  hunters  who  had  lived 
in  complete  ignorance  of  any  other  land  beyond  the  Sea 
of  Azof  were  struck  with  admiration  of  the  Scythian 
land  and  deemed  that  a  path  known  to  no  previous  age 
had  been  divinely  revealed  to  them.  They  returned  to 
their  comrades  to  tell  them  what  had  happened,  and 
the  whole  nation  resolved  to  follow  the  track  thus 
opened  out  before  them.  They  crossed  that  vast  pool, 
they  fell  like  a  human  whirlwind  on  the  nations  in- 
habiting that  part  of  Scythia,  and  offering  up  the  first 
tribes  whom  they  overcame,  as  a  sacrifice  to  victory, 
suffered  the  others  to  remain  alive,  but  in  servitude. 

*  With  the  Alani  especially,  who  were  as  good  warriors 
as  themselves,  but  somewhat  less  brutal  in  appearance 
and  manner  of  life,  they  had  many  a  struggle,  but  at 
length  they  wearied  out  and  subdued  them.  For,  in 
truth,  they  derived  an  unfair  advantage  from  the  in- 
tense hideousness  of  their  countenances.  Nations  whom 
they  would  never  have  vanquished  in  fair  fight  fled 
bonified  from  those  frightful — faces  I  can  hardly  call 
them,  but  rather — shapeless  black  coUops  of  flesh,  with 
little  points  instead  of  eyes.  No  hair  on  their  cheeks 
or  chins  gives  grace  to  adolescence  or  dignity  to  age, 
but  deep  furrowed  scars  instead,  down  the  sides  of  their 
faces,  show  the  impress  of  the  iron  which  with  charac- 
teristic ferocity  they  apply  to  every  male  child  that  is 
bom  among  them,  drawing  blood  from  its  cheeks  before 
it  is  allowed  its  first  taste  of  milk.  They  are  little  in 
stature,  but  lithe  and  active  in  their  motions,  and  especi- 
ally skilful  in  riding,  broad-shouldered,  good  at  the  use 
of  the  bow  and  arrows,  with  sinewy  necks,  and  always 
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holding  their  heads  high  in  their  pride.     To  sum  up,  book  l 

these  beings  under  the  form  of  man  hide  the  fierce 1. 

nature  of  the  beast/ 

Such  was  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  lOrtoriefti 
European  barbarian  by  his  first  contact  with  the  Asiatic  of  thu 
savage.    The  moment  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  ndgntion. 
of  the  world.    Hitherto,  since  the  great  migration  of 
the  Aryan  nations,   Europe  had   arranged  her   own 
destinies,  unmolested  by  any  Asiatic  invaders  save  the 
great  armaments  which  at  the  bidding  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  marched  onwards  to  their  doom.     Now  the 
unconscious  prototypes  of  Zinghis  Kban,  of  Timour, 
and  of  Bajazet  had  come  from  the  steppes  of  Turkestan 
to  add  their  element  of  complication  to  the  mighty 
problem. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  narrative  of  Jordanes 
is  not  here  oflFered  as  trustworthy  history.  The  battles 
with  the  Alani  must  in  all  probability  have  been  over 
before  the  Huns  first  saw  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the 
latter  squalid  tribe  were  no  more  descended  from  Gothic 
women  than  from  demon-fathers.  But  the  passage  is 
worth  reading,  and  even  reading  again,  for  the  vivid- 
ness  with  which  it  brings  the  new  in-comers  into  Europe 
before  our  eyes,  and  contrasts  them  with  other  tribes, 
like  them  in  the  deadliness  of  their  onset  agaiact  Rome, 
but  unlike  in  all  else. 

The  fair-haired,  fair-skinned,  long-bearded  and  ma-Contrart 
jestic  Goth  on  the  one  hand  ;  the  little  swarthy  smooth-  ooths  and 
faced  Tartar  Hun  on  the  other:    here  the  shepherd    "^'' 
merging  into  the  agriculturist,  there  the  mere  hunter : 
here  the  barbarian  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of 
civilisation,   there   the  irreclaimable    savage  :    here  a 
nation  already  in  great  measure  accepting  the  faith  of 
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BOOK  I.  Christ  and  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue, 
'       there  brutal  heathens.     Such  was  the  chasm  which 
separated  the  Goths  and  the  Teutons  generally  from 
the  Huns. 

After  the  Alani  of  the  Don  ^  were  beaten  down- 
into  subjection,  the  Huns  with  a  sudden  rush  broke 
in  upon  the  wide-spreading  and  comparatively  fertile 
districts  *  which  owned  the  sway  of  Hermanric,  king  of 
the  Greuthungi  or  Ostrogoths.  The  great  king — the 
new  Alexander,  as  his  Greek  neighbours  called  him, 
when  they  wished  to  propitiate  his  favour — was  now  in 
extreme  old  age,  verging,  if  we  may  believe  Jordanes, 
on  a  himdred  years  and  ten.  His  rule  over  the 
nominally  subject  tribes  around  him  was  probably  loose 
and  ill  compacted,  and  some  of  them  eagerly  caught  at 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Hunnish  invasion  to 
break  loose  from  his  empire.  Among  the  revolters  was 
*the  faithless  nation  of  the  KosomoniV  whose  king 
seems  to  have  deserted  the  Ostrogothic  standard  on  the 
field  of  battle,  perhaps  in  the  first  skirmish  with  the 
Hunnish  invaders.  In  his  rage  Hermanric  took  a  cruel 
and  cowai-dly  revenge.  As  the  king  had  escaped  from 
his  power,  he  ordered  Sunilda,  his  wife,  to  be  torn  in 

^  ^  Halanomm  quos  Greuthungis  confines  Tanaitas  consnetudo  nomi- 
navit '  (Amm.  Mar.  xzxi.  3).  Apparently,  therefore,  the  Alani,  like  the 
Coseacks  of  later  times,  took  a  surname  from  the  great  river  by  which 
they  dwelt. 

*  '  Ermenrichi  late  patentes  et  uberes  pagos  repentino  impetu  per- 
ruperont '  (Ibid.). 

'  '  Rosomonorum  gens  infida '  (Jordanes,  zxiv).  All  this  story  about 
Sunilda  is  peculiar  to  Jordanes,  and  is  probably  part  of  some  old 
Qothic  saga.  Yon  Wietersheim  has  pointed  out  that  a  story  somewhat 
similar  to  this  is  told  in  the  Eddas,  of  Syanhild  as  the  daughter  of 
Sigurd  Fafnisbane,  her  husband  Jormunrek  (Hermanric),  and  her 
sons  Sorli  and  Hamdie  (Sarus  and  Ammius). 
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pieces  by  wild  horses.  Her  brothers,  Sarus  and  Ammius,  book  i. 

took  up  the  hlood-feud,  and  though  they  failed  to  kill L 

Hermanric,  wounded  him  severely  in  the  side.     The 
wound  prevented  him  fix>m  going  forth  to  battle :  his 
warriors  everywhere  yielded  to  the  terrible  Asiatics  : 
the  Visigoths  came  not  to  help  their  Ostrogothic  over- 
lord :  in  despair  at  having  lived  so  long,  only  to  see  the 
ruin  of  his  empire,  the  aged  Hermanric  escaped  from  his 
troubles  by  suicide^.    The  power  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  Dmuii  of 
broken,  and  Balamber,  king  of  the  Huns,  was  nowrio. 
supreme  in  Scythia.    Hunimund,  son  of  Hermanric,  was     ^^^ 
permitted  to  become  king  of  the  Ostrogoths^  but  on 
condition  of  accepting  the  over-lordship  of  the  Huns : 
and  for  the  following  eighty  years  his  people  had  no 
other  position  than  that  of  a  subject  race  in  the  great  overthrow 
and  loosely-knit  Hunnish  confederacy  ^  toogotwc 

Empire. 
'  <  Magnonun  discriminum  metum  yolimtan&  morte  sedavit'  (Amm. 

Mar.  xxxi.  3).   Jordanes,  though  he  cleverly  contrives  to  avoid  saying 

80  much  as  this,  not  obscurely  hints  it. 

*  The  inclination  of  the  German  critics  is  to  spread  the  *  Hunnen- 

einfall'  over  five  years,  thus :  *  372,  attack  upon  the  Alani ;  374-375, 

overthrow  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  375-376,  defeats  of  Athanaric'    There 

is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  support  of  this  view,  and  there  can  be 

little  doubt  that  at  least  the  wars  with  the  Alani  were  over  before  the 

commencement  of  376.   Against  any  further  extension  of  the  time  are 

to  be  set  the  strong  expressions  of  Jordanes  and  Ammianus  as  to  the 

rapidity  of  the  Hunnish  conquests  ('ad  Scythiam  yroperafd  ....  quasi 

quidam  turbo  gtmiiwm^  says  Jordanes.     '  Ermenrichi  late  patentes  et 

uberes  pagos  reperUino  imj^etu  perruperunt ....  qui  vi  svhitae  jyTO- 

ceUae  perculsus  ....  voluntaria  morte  sedavit ; '  '  Cujus  post  obitum 

rex  Vithimiris  creatus  restitit  aliquarUisper  Ualanis  *  are  the  words  of 

Ammianus),  and  the  entry  in  one  of  the  Latin  Chronicles  (Descriptio 

Consulum   Idatio   Episcopo   adscripta),  which  seems  to   assign  the 

whole  Hunno-Gothic  campaign  to  the  year  376  (*  Valente  Aug.  V.  et 

Valentiniano  Juniore  Augusto.     His  consulibus  victi  et  expulsi  sunt 

Oothi  a  gente  Unorum  et  suscepti  sunt  in  Romania  pro  misericordia 

jussione  Augusti  Yalentis  *).     I  do  not  see  that  the  point  is  one  of 
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BOOK  I.      There  was,  indeed,  a  small  section  of  the  community 

1—1-  which  chose  Withimir  (or  Winithar)  of  the  royal  race  of 

the  Amals,  but  not  a  son  of  Hermanric,  for  their  king, 
and  under  his  leadership  attempted  a  brave  but  hope- 
less resistance  to  the  overpowering  enemy  ^  After 
much  slaughter  he  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  people,  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
boy  Wideric,  son  of  the  late  king,  but  really  led  by 
his  guardians,  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  made  their  way 
westwards  to  the  Dniester,  and  joined  apparently  in  the 
defence  which  their  Visigothic  kinsmen  were  making  by 
that  river. 
Defeftt  of  For  the  refusal  of  the  Visigoths  to  answer  the  call  of 
wuT"'  Hermanric  had  brought  them  no  immunity  from  the 
''376.  attacks  of  the  terrible  invaders.  The  swarthy  riders  on 
their  little  ponies  had  soon  swept  across  the  plains  tra- 
versed by  the  Dnieper  and  the  Boug,  and  Athanaric  found 
that  he  had  to  fight  for  his  kingdom  and  his  life  against 
an  enemy  very  different  from  the  warily  marching  legions 
of  Valens.  He  pitched  his  camp  by  the  margin  of  the 
Dniester,  and  apparently  fortified  an  earthen  rampart 
which  marked  the  confines  of  the  Ostrogothic  and  Visi- 
gothic territory^.     He   sent  forward   Munderic    (who 

much  consequence.  The  really  important  event,  the  hurling  of  the 
Visigoths  against  the  Danube  frontier  of  the  Empire,  unquestionably 
took  place  in  376. 

^  The  Huns  seem  to  have  left  the  work  of  crushing  this  inconsider- 
able resistance  to  their  confederates  the  Alani  (see  quotation  from 
Ammianus  in  the  preceding  note). 

'  *  Castris  denique  prope  Danasti  margines  ac  Greuthungorum 
vallem  (?)  longius  oportune  metatis  '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxxi.  3).  I  venture 
to  suggest  *  vallum  *  for  *  vallem.'  When  so  large  a  tract  of  country 
belonged  to  the  Qreuthungi,  why  should  one  valley  be  called  '  Greu- 
thungorum vallis'1  'Vallum/  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  perfect 
sense. 
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afterwards  entered  the  Imperial  service  and  was  a  book  l 


Ch.4. 


general  on  the  Arabian  frontier)  with  a  colleague  named 
Lagariman  and  other  Gothic  nobles,  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  to  reconnoitre  the  movements  of  the 
enemy^  and  meanwhile  he  drew  up  his  army  in  battle- 
array.  All  was  leisurely,  calm,  and  apparently  scienti- 
fic in  the  movements  of  the  Gothic  '  Judex ' :  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  had  to  deal  with  an  utterly  unscientific 
foe.  The  Huns,  cleverly  conjecturing  where  the  main 
bulk  of  the  Gothic  army  was  posted,  avoided  that  part 
of  the  river,  found  out  a  ford  at  some  distance,  crossed 
it  by  moonlight,  and  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing Athanaric  before  a  single  scout  gave  notice  of  their 
approach.  The  Goth,  stupefied  by  their  onslaught,  and 
dismayed  by  the  death  of  several  of  his  chiefs,  withdrew 
to  the  territory  of  his  friendly  neighbours,  the  Taifali, 
and  began  to  construct  a  fortified  position  for  the  remnant 
of  his  army  between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and 
the  river  Sereth\  The  Huns  pursued  him  for  some 
distance :  but,  loaded  with  spoil  and,  perhaps,  well-nigh 
sated  with  killing,  they  soon  relaxed  the  eagerness  of 
their  pursuit. 

Meanwhile,  the  tidings  *that  a  new  and  hitherto  ^<J«- 
unknown  race  of  men  had  fallen  like  an  avalanche '  tenor 

,     of  the 

upon  the  supposed  invincible  Hermanric  and  Athanaric  VwigoUis, 
spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  region  of  *  Gothia,' 
and  everywhere  seems  to   have  produced  the  same 
feeling,  *  We  must  put  the  Danube  between  us  and  the 

^  Thus,  as  Von  Wietersheim  points  out,  we  must  probably  correct 
the  words  of  Ammianus,  'a  superciliis  Gerasi  fluminis  ad  usque 
Danubium  .  .  .  muros  altius  erigebat/  It  is  almost  certain  that 
Athanaric  would  construct  his  line  of  defence  westward  to  the 
mountains,  not  eastward  to  the  Danube. 
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BOOK  L  foe;    It  was  one  of  those  epidemics  of  terror  which  are 

-^  sometimes  found  among  half-civilised  races,  unworthy, 

certainly,  of  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people,  but  due 
in  part  to  the  superstitious  imaginations  described  by 
Jordanes.  A  Visigothic  chief,  named  Alavivus,  was  the 
leader  of  the  new  migration,  but  Fritigern  was  his 
second  in  command,  and  seems  gradually  to  have  ob- 
tained the  foremost  place.  If  the  Goths  were  to  obtain 
a  footing  on  the  Boman  side  of  the  broad  and  strong 
stream,  watched  as  it  was  by  the  legions  and  ships  of 
the  Emperor,  it  could  be  only  as  the  result  of  friendly 
negotiations  with  Valens ;  and  who  so  fitting  to  com- 
mence these  negotiations  as  Fritigern,  the  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  the  fidthAil  advocate  of  the  Boman 
alliance  % 
who  flook  So  now  was  seen  by  those  who  looked  across  from  the 
DuraUftn  Bulgarian  to  the  Wallachian  shore  (from  Moesia  to 
the  Bn[.**  Dada,  if  we  use  the  contemporary  geographical  terms) 
P*^  a  sight  the  like  of  which  has  not  often  been  witnessed 
in  history  since  the  dismayed  armies  of  the  Israelites 
stood  beside  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  thus  described  by  the 
contemporary  historian  Eunapius  ^ 

'The  multitude  of  the  Scythians  [Goths]  escaping 
from  the  murderous  savagery  of  the  Huns,  who  spared 
not  the  life  of  woman  or  of  child,  amounted  to  not  less 
than  200,000  men  of  fighting  age  [besides  old  men, 
women,  and  children].  These,  standing  upon  the  river- 
bank  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  stretched  out  their 
hands  from  afar  with  loud  lamentations,  and  earnestly 
supplicated  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  cross  over 
the  river,  bewailing  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
them,  and  promising  that  they  would  faithfully  adhere 

*  P.  48  (Bonn  ed.). 
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to  the  Imperial  alliance  if  this  boon  were  granted  book  i. 

them/  — 

The  authorities  of  the  province  to  whom  this  request  j^^^  ^ 
was  made,  answered,  reasonably  enough,  that  they  could  ^^J^** 
not  grant  it  upon  their  own  responsibility,  but  must^^^ 
refer  it  to  the  Emperor  at  Antioch,  in  whose  council  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
question  was  long  and  earnestly  debated  The  states- 
men of  the  Empire  had  indeed  come,  though  they  knew 
it  not,  to  one  of  the  great  moments  in  the  histoiy  of 
Rome,  to  one  of  those  crises  when  a  Tes  or  a  No  modi- 
fies the  course  of  events  for  centuries.  There  was  danger, 
no  doubt,  in  keeping  two  hundred  thousand  warriors, 
maddened  by  fear  and  famine,  at  bay  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  Empire ;  yet,  encumbered  as  they  were  by  the 
presence  of  their  wives  and  children,  they  would  hardly 
have  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  in  the  Emperor  s 
despite  ^.  There  was  danger  in  admitting  them  within 
that  river-bulwark  :  yet,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, they  had  been  the  faithful  allies  of  Eome ;  they 
recognised  the  binding  force  of  a  solemn  covenant;  they 
were  rapidly  coming  under  the  influence  of  civilisation 
and  Christianity.  Bringing,  as  they  proposed  to  bring, 
their  wives  and  children  with  them,  they  gave  some 
pledges  to  Fortime,  and,  if  they  had  been  justly  dealt 
with,  might  probably  in  the  course  of  years  have 
become  attached  to  their  Moesian  homes,  and  have 
formed  an  iron  rampart  for  the  Empire  against  further 
barbarian  invasion.     Or,  if  this  attempt  to  constitute 

*  Spme  of  the  bolder  warriors  did  attempt  forcibly  to  cross  the 
Danube.  Many  were  drowned,  and  those  who  affected  a  landing  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Roman  soldiers  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
officers  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  this 
resistance  were  cashiered  by  Valeus,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
themselves  put  to  death  (Eunapius,  p.  49,  and  Amm.  Mar.  xzxi.  4-5)* 
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BOOK  L  them  armed  defenders  of  the  Boman  soil  were  too 
— '-^  venturesome,  they  might  possibly,  in  that  extreme  need 
of  theirs,  have  been  constrained  into  peaceful  pursuits, 
if  the  surrender  of  their  arms  had  been  made  an 
indispensable  condition  of  their  entrance  upon  Boman 
territoiy. 
Mittaken  Unfortunately,  in  that  supreme  crisis  of  the  Empire, 
VaieM.  the  mediocre  intellect  and  feeble  will  of  Valens,  guided 
by  the  advice  of  men  who  were  accomplished  only  in 
flattery  ^  decided  upon  a  course  which  imited  every 
possible  danger,  and  secured  no  possible  advantage. 
His  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  thought  that  so  many 
stalwart  warriors  did  but  crave  permission  to  become 
his  servants.  His  parsimony-the  best  teait  in  his 
character — discerned  a  means  of  filling  the  Imperial 
treaty  by  accepting  the  unpaid  servic^  of  these  men. 
while  still  levying  cm  the  provinces  the  tax  which  was 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  hire  of  military  sub- 
stitutes for  the  provincials  *.  His  unslumbering  jealousy 
of  his  young  and  brilliant  nephew,  Gratian,  suggested 
that  in  the  newly  enlisted  Goths  might  one  day  be 
found  a  counterpoise  to  the  veteran  legions  of  GauL 
Moved  by  these  considerations,  he  decided  to  transport 
the  fugitives  across  the  Danube.  At  the  same  time  he 
laid  upon  them-  conditions  hard  and  ignominious,  but 
which  if  once  named  ought  to  have  been  rigidly  en- 
forced ;  and  he  himself,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
contracted  obligations  to  them  which  it  would  have 
required  the  highest  degree  of  administrative  ability  to 

^  '  Eruditis  adulatoribus '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxxi.  4.  4). 

'  *  £t  pro  militari  snpplemento,  quod  proyinoiatim  annunm  pende- 
bator,  thesauris  acceder^^t  aari  camuloB  magnoB '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxxi. 
4.4). 
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diflchaige.    All  these  details — and  it  was  a  case  in  book  l 
which  details  were  everything — he  left  in  the  hands 


of  dishonest  and  incapable  subordinates,  without,  ap-  ^ 
paientfy,  bestowing  on  them  a  day  of  his  own  thought 
and  labour;  and  those  subordinates^  as  naturally  as 
possible,  brought  the  Empire  to  ruin.  Notwithstanding 
the  often-quoted  saying  about  '  the  little  wisdom  wi& 
which  the  world  is  goyemed/  the  Divine  Providence 
does  generally,  in  administration  as  in  other  brandies 
of  conduct^  reward  human  foresight  with  success :  and 
it  branded  the  haphazard  blundering  of  Yalens  with 
signal  and  disastrous  failure. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  Emperor  permitted,  im  .^ 
uid  even  undertook  to  accomplish,  the  transportation  Mid  €■ 
of  the  Goths  to  the  territory  of  the  Empire,  were, 
first,  that  all  the  boys  who  were  not  yet  fit  for 
military  service  (that  is,  no  doubt,  all  those  whose 
fathers  were  men  of  influence  in  the  Gothic  host)  should 
be  given  up  as  hostages,  and  distributed  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  second,  that  the  weapons 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Roman  officials,  and  that 
every  Goth  who  crossed  the  river  should  do  so  abso- 
lutely unarmed.  Later  and  ecclesiastical  historians 
have  added,  and  laid  great  stress  upon,  a  third  con-, 
dition,  that  thev  should  all  embrace  Christianity,  of 
course  in  its  Arian  form;  but  this  stipulation,  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  authority,  and 
is  in  itself  unlikely,  has  been  probably  introduced  from 
some  confused  remembrance  of  the  previous  dealings 
between  Valens  and  Fritigem,  dealings  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  Imperial  name  does  seem  to  have  been 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  Christianity,  as  understood  by 
the  Arians.    We  may  probably,  however,  conclude  with 
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BOOK  I.  safety,  that  the  only  Goths  to  whom  liberty  to  cross 
— U—the  river  was  voluntarily  conceded  by  the  Emperor 
were  these  Christian  clients  of  his,  the  followers  of 
Fritigem. 
but  not  en-  The  Conditions  which  were  imposed  destroyed  all  the 
thlToffiMn  grace  of  the  Imperial  concession,  wounded  the  home- 
*"**  loving,  war-loving  Goth  in  his  affections  and  his  pride, 
and  brought  him,  with  a  rankling  sense  of  injury  in  his 
heart,  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  But  having 
been  imposed,  these  conditions  should  have  been  impar- 
tially enforced.  As  it  was,  the  one  stipulation  which 
had  now  become  all-important  was  disgracefully  neg- 
lected by  the  two  officers,  Lupicinus,  Count  of  Thrace, 
and  Maximus  (probably  Duke  of  Moesia^),  who  had 
charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  barbarians.  AU 
day  and  all  night,  for  many  days  and  nights,  the 
Roman  ships  of  war  were  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
stream,  conveying  to  the  Moesian  shore  a  multitude 
which  they  tried  in  vain  to  number.  But  as  they 
landed,  the  Roman  centurions,  thinking  only  of  the 
shameful  plunder  to  be  secured  for  themselves  or  their 
generals,  picking  out  here  a  fair-faced  damsel  or  a 
handsome  boy  for  the  gratification  of  the  vilest  lust, 
there  appropriating  household  slaves  for  the  service  of 
the  villa  or  strong  labourers  for  the  farm,  elsewhere 
pillaging  from  the  waggons  the  linen  tissues  or  costly 
fringed  carpets  which  had  contributed  to  the  state  of 
the  late  lords  of  Dacia  * — ^intent  on  aU  these  mean  or 


^  Tillemont  gives  him  this  title,  but  I  am  not  able  to  trace  his 
authority  for  it.     Ammianus  calls  him,  I  think,  only  '  dux  exitiosus.' 

'  0\  dc  ravra  iwirpawwrts  6  ficv  (k  t&p  dui/3c/3i}ic<fr<i»y  ifpa  naibapiov  Ttp6s 
XrvicoO  Kol  ;(ap^yro(  rijv  5^y,  6  Ac  ^Xc€«  yvvauchf  nrnpofromov  r&v  aixfiaK^^p, 
tt  dc  fp  alxftakvTOs  vir6  vapBdvov^  rovs  di  to  lUy^Bot  Karuxt  t&p  d»/>a»v,  rd  rt 
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abominable  depredations,  suffered  the  warriors  of  the  book  i. 

tribe  to  march  past  them  with  swelling  hearts,  and — ^ 

with  the  swords  which  were  to  avenge  all  these  injuries 
not  extracted  from  their  scabbards.  This  hateful  pic- 
ture of  sensuality  and  fatuous  greed  is  drawn  for  us, 
not  by  a  Goth,  but  by  two  Boman  historians*;  and  in 
looking  upon  it  we  seem  to  understand  more  clearly 
why  Home  must  die. 

As  the  expressed  condition  on  the  part  of  the  Goths  Negieet  of 
— the  surrender  of  their  arms — was  recklessly  lefl  un-  nriat. 
enforced,  so  the  implied  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
Eomans — ^the  feeding  of  the  new  settlers — was  crimi- 
nally ignored.  It  did  not  require  any  great  gift  of 
statesmanship  to  see  that  so  large  a  multitude,  suddenly 
transplanted  into  an  already  occupied  country,  would 
require  for  a  time  some  special  provision  for  their 
maintenance.  Com  should  have  been  stored  ready  for 
them  in  the  centre  town  of  each  district,  and  those  who 
could  not  buy,  as  many  could  have  done,  the  food  need- 
ful for  their  families,  should  have  been  permitted  to 
labour  for  it  at  some  useful  work  of  fortification  or 
husbandry.  But  everything  was  left  to  chance  :  chance, 
of  course,  meant  famine;  and,  according  to  the  con- 
current testimony  of  Goths  and  Bomans  ^,  even  famine 
itself  was  made  more  severe  by  the  *  forestalling  and 
regrating '  of  Lupicinus  and  Maximus.  These  men  sold 
to  the  strangers  at  a  great  price,  first  beef  and  mutton, 
then  the  flesh  of  dogs  (requisitioned  from  the  Boman 
inhabitants),  diseased  meat  and  filthy  offal.     The  price 

\i,va  v<f>aa'fJLaTa  Koi  t6  tS>v  crrpafjidTfap  in*  dfi<t)6T€pa  Bvaiopotibis  (Cunapius, 

PP-  49.  50)- 

'  Zosimus  and  Eunapius. 

*  Jordanes  and  Ammianus. 
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Vifflgoths  would  sell  a  slave — they  evidently  still  pos- 
sessed slaves — for  a  single  loaf,  or  pay  ten  pounds  of 
silver  (equivalent  to  40Z.  sterling)  for  one  joint  of  meat. 
Slaves,  money,  and  furniture  being  all  exhausted,  they 
began— even  the  nobles  of  the  nation  * — to  sell  their 
own  children.  Deep  must  have  been  the  misery  en- 
dured by  those  free  German  hearts  before  they  yielded 
to  the  cruel  logic  of  the  situation.  '  Better  that  our 
children  live  as  slaves,  than  that  they  perish  before  our 
eyes  of  hunger/ 
GotUcdUh  Through  the  winter  months  of  376-377,  apparently, 
this  systematic  robbery  went  on,  and  still  the  Goths 
would  not  break  their  plighted  faith  to  the  Emperor. 
Even  as  in  reading  the  ghastly  history  of  the  Terror  in 
1 793  we  are  boimd  to  keep  ever  in  memory  the  miser- 
able lot  of  the  French  peasant  under  the  ancien  rSgimey 
so  the  thought  of  this  cold  and  calculated  cruelty,  in- 
flicted by  men  who  had  agreed  to  receive  them  as 
allies,  and  who  called  themselves  their  brothers  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  should  be  present  to  our  minds  when 
we  hear  of  the  cruel  revenges  which  in  Thrace,  in 
Greece,  and  in  Italy,  *Gothia'  took  on  Bome.  At 
length  murmurs  of  discontent  reached  the  ears  of 
Lupicinus,  who  concentrated  his  forces  round  the  Gothic 
settlements.  The  movement  was  perceived  and  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Ostrogothic  chieftains,  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax,  who,  with  the  young  King  Wideric  under 
their  charge,  after  sharing  in  Athanaric  s  campaign 
against  the  Huns,  had  fled  to  the  Danube  shore  and 
had  asked  in  vain  for  the  same  permission  that  was 

^  '  Mancipia,  inter  quae  et  filii  ducti  sunt  optimatum  '  (Amm.  Mar. 
xxxi.  4.  11). 


Bamquit  at  Marcianoph.  wt 

•accorded  to  the  GhriBtdan  Yisigoihs.    Watching  their  book  l 

oppoitimily,  they  made  a  daah  aoroflB  the  Danube^ 

probably  lower  down  the  stream  than  the  point  where 
their  conntrymm  had  croBBed.  Thus  the  peril  of  Moe8ia» 
already  sufficiently  grave,  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  a  new  and  considerable  host^  who  were  bound  by  no 
compact  with  the  Empire,  and  had  given  no  hostages 
of  their  fidelity.  Fritigem,  who  was  not  yet  prepared 
for  an  open  broach  with  the  Bomans,  but  nevertheless 
would  fiun  fortify  himself  by  an  alliance  with  these 
powerful  chiefs*  slowly  marched  towards  Maxdanople  \ 
the  capital  of  the  Lower  (or  Eastern)  division  of  Moesia. 
When  he  arrived  there,  with  his  comrade  in  arms 
Alavivus,  an  event  occurred  which  turned  discontent 
into  rebellion,  and  suspicion  into  deadly  hate.  The 
story  is  thus  told  by  Jordanes,  with  some  added  details 
from  Ammianuft 

'It  happened  in  that  miserable  time  that  the  Boman  Biaqmiftt 
general,  LupicinuS;  invited  the  kings  Alavivus  andnopie. 
Fritigem  to  a  banquet,  at  which,  as  the  event 
showed,  he  plotted  their  destruction.  But  the  chiefis» 
suspecting  no  guile,  went  with  a  small  retinue  to  the 
feast.  Meanwhile  the  multitude  of  the  barbarians 
thronged  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  claimed  their  ' 

right  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Empire  to  buy  the  pro- 
visions which  they  had  need  of  in  the  market.  By 
order  of  Lupicinus  the  soldiers  pushed  them  back  to 
a  distance  from  the  city.    A  quarrel  arose,  and  a  band 

^  Marcianople  corresponds  to  the  modem  /S^umJa.  The  strength  of 
this  position  as  commanding  several  of  the  Balkan  passes,  and  near 
both  to  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine,  baa  been  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  us  by  recent  events.  It  and  Hadrianople  were  the  great  arsenals 
of  Moesia  and  Thrace,  respectively. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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BOOK  L  of  the  soldiers  were  slain  and  stripped  by  the  bar- 
'  -  barians.  News  of  this  disturbance  was  brought  to 
Lupicinus  as  he  was  sitting  at  his  gorgeous  banquet, 
watching  the  comic  performers  and  heavy  with  wine 
and  sleep.  He  at  once  ordered  that  all  the  Gothic 
soldiers,  who,  partly  to  do  honour  to  their  rank, 
and  partly  as  a  guard  to  their  persons,  had  accom- 
panied the  generals  into  the  palace,  should  be  put  to 
death.  Thus,  while  Fritigern  was  at  the  banquet, 
he  heard  the  cry  of  men  in  mortal  agony,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  it  proceeded  from  his  own  foUowers 
shut  up  in  another  part  of  the  palace,  whom  the 
Roman  soldiers  at  the  command  of  their  general  were 
attempting  to  butcher.  He  drew  his  sword  in  the 
midst  of  the  banqueters,  exclaimed  that  he  alone  could 
pacify  the  tumult  which  had  been  raised  among  his 
followers,  and  rushed  out  of  the  dining-hall  with  his 
companions.  They  were  received  with  shouts  of  joy 
by  their  countrymen  outside;  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  rode  away,  determined  to  revenge  their 
slaughtered  comrades  ^. 

'Delighted  to  march  once  more  under  the  general- 
ship of  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  and  to  exchange  the 
prospect  of  death  by  hunger  for  death  on  the  battle- 
field, the  Goths  at  once  rose  in  arms.  Lupicinus,  with 
no  proper  preparation,  joined  battle  with  them  at  the 
ninth  milestone  from  Marcianople,  was  defeated,  and 
only  saved  himself  by  a  shameful  flight.  The  bar- 
barians  equipped  themselves  with  the  arms  of  the 
slain  legionaries,  and  in  truth  that  day  ended  in  one 

^  It  seems  possible  that  Alavivus  was  slain  at  the  banquet.  Am- 
mianus,  who  has  scrupulously  mentioned  his  name  with  Fritigem's  up 
to  t^  point,  now  speaks  of  him  no  more. 
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Uow  the  hunger  of  the  Gk)th8  and  the  secoiity  of  the  book  i. 

Bomans ;  for  the  Goths  began  thenceforward  to  com 

port  themselvea  no  longer  as  strangers  but  as  in- 
habitants,  and  as  lords  to  lay  their  commands  upon 
fhe  tillers  of  the  soil  throughout  all  the  Northern 
provinces  V 

After  war  had  been  thus  dedared,  Fritigem,  elated  ^J^J^^^ 
with  his  success,  marched  across  the  Balkans^  anddrivwiato 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadrianople.  There 
the  incredible  folly  of  the  Roman  officials,  who  seem 
to  have  been  determined  'not  to  leave  one  £Btult  un» 
committed,'  threw  another  strong  Gothic  reinforcement 
into  his  arms.  There  were  two  chieftains  named 
Sueridus  and  Colias,  possibly  belonging  to  the  '  Gk)thi 
Ifinores'  of  Ulfilas,  who  had  long  ago  entered  the 
service  of  the  Empire,  and  who  were  now  from  their 
winter-quarters  at  Hadrianople  pladdly  beholding  the 
contest,  without  any  disposition  to  side  with  their 
invading  kinsmen.  Suddenly  orders  arrived  from  the 
Emperor  that  the  troops  under  their  command  were 
to  march  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles. 
The  leaders  prepared  to  obey,  but  made  the  perfectly 
reasonable  proposal  that  they  should  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  the  expenses  of  the  march^  rations  for  the 
journey,  and  be  allowed  a  delay  of  two  days  to  com- 
plete their  preparations.  Some  old  grudge  connected 
with  depredations  committed  by  the  Goths  on  their 
property  in  the  suburbs  prompted  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  to  refuse  the  request;  nay  more,  to  arm 

^  Jordanes,  cap.  xxvi;  Amm.  Mar.  xzxi.  5.  There  are  slight 
differences  between  the  two  narratives  which  make  it  not  easy  satis- 
factorily to  combine  them.  Jordanes  especially  makes  no  mention  of 
Alaviyus. 

S  2 
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*  -  Hadrianople,  the  chief  arsenal  of  Thrace,  to  soimd  the 
trumpets,  and  to  threaten  Sueridus  and  Colias  with 
instant  destruction  unless  they  immediately  obeyed 
the  Emperor's  orders  The  Goths  at  first  stood  still, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  outburst 
of  petulance,  but  when  scowling  looks  were  succeeded 
by  taimting  words,  and  these  by  actual  missiles  fix)m 
the  armed  artisans,  they  willingly  accepted  the  offered 
challenge  and  fought.  Soon  a  crowd  of  Bomans  were 
lying  dead  in  the  streets  of  Hadrianople.  According 
to  the  usual  custom  even  of  Boman  warfare  the  Goths 
despoiled  the  corpses  of  their  arms,  and  then  they 
marched  out  of  the  town  to  join  their  countrymaur 
Fritigem.  The  xmited  forces  attempted  a  siege  of  the 
city,  but  in  vain;  and  with  an  exclamation  from 
Fritigem,  *I  do  not  make  war  on  stone  walls/  they 
broke  up  their  camp  and  streamed  westward  and 
southward  through  the  Khodope  valleys  and  over  the 
rich  province  of  Thrace^.  From  every  quarter  the 
enslaved  Goths  hastened  to  the  uplifted  standard  of '  the 
bravest  of  men,'  eager  to  avenge  upon  their  oppressors 
the  insults  and  the  blows  which  they  had  received 
since  that  shameful  day  of  the  passage  of  the  Danube. 
TheGotiu  These,  and  some  deserters  from  among  the  poorer 
ThnS.      Provincials  *,  were   of  great  service  to  the  barbarian 

^  For  convenience  sake  I  use  Thrace  in  the  classical  sense,  as 
representing  the  country  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Aegean. 
Official  Thrace  at  this  time  reached  northwards  to  the  Danube. 

'  Ammianus  says  that  *  to  these  were  joined  several  persons  skilled 
in  tracking  out  veins  of  gold,  who  were  not  able  to  bear  the  heavy 
burdens  of  the  taxes,  and  being  received  with  the  willing  consent  of 
all,  they  were  of  great  use  to  the  invaders  of  an  unknown  country  in 
pointing  out  the  hidden  stores  of  com  and  the  lurking-places  of  the 
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leaders   in   guiding   them    to   the   lurking-plaoes  of  book  l 

^wealthy  Bomans,  and  the  secret  stores  of  com  and '— 

treasure.  Pillage,  conflagration,  murder,  were  uni- 
Tersal  in  all  the  country  districts  of  Thrace.  Little 
children  were  slain  before  the  eyes'  of  their  mothers, 
and  old  men,  stripped  of  all  their  wealth,  lamenting 
their  ruined  homesteads,  and  crying  out  ^  that  they  had 
already  lived  too  long,'  were  dragged  away  into  slavery 
among  the  barbarians. 

When  the  news  of  this  disastrous  issue  of  the  Gothic  Aetkm 


migration  reached  the  Emperor  at  Antioch,  it  naturally  vaiis^ 
plunged  him  in  the  deepest  anxiety.  Tet  he  left  the 
campaign  of  377  to  be  fought  out  by  his  generals, 
and  did  not  that  year  appear  himself  upon  the  scene. 
He  at  once  patched  up  a  peace  with  Persia,  withdrew 
his  troops  from  Armenia,  and  sent  them  straight  to 
the  field  of  action  in  Thrace  under  two  generals, 
Profuturua  and  Trajan,  whose  self-confidence,  we  are 
told,  was  greater  than  their  capacity.  Gratian  also 
spared  some  troops  from  Gaul,  under  the  command 
of  Richomer,  who  held  the  high  office  of  *  Count  of 
the  Domestics,'  but  their  numbers  were  considerably 
lessened  by  desertion  before  they  reached  the  foe. 

Ammianus  blames  the  strategy  of  the  generals  of 
Valens,  who,  he  thinks,  should  have  avoided  anything 
like  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Goths,  and  should  have 
gradually  worn  them  down  by  frequent  and  harassing 
encounters.  But  it  is  plain  that  they  succeeded  in 
clearing  first  the  Rhodope  country,  and  then  the  line 

fugitives'  (xxxi.  6.  6).  We  learn  from  Yegetius  (a  contemporary 
writer  on  military  affairs)  that  the  Roman  generals  always  endeavoured 
to  have  some  of  these  very  Thracian  miners  in  their  armies  in  order  to 
conduct  the  suhterranean  operations  of  a  siege  (iy.  24). 
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bands  of  plunderers  still  loitered  in  the  south),  and  at 
^^^'  last  the  three  generals  sat  down  before  the  barbarian 
camp  at  a  place  called  *  The  Willows'  (Ad  Salices),  in  the 
region  which  we  now  call  the  Dobrudscha,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Sea.  That  the  tide  of  battle  should 
have  rolled  so  far  northward  seems  to  show  that  the 
Boman  generals  had  not  greatly  failed  in  their  campaign. 
^^f»  A  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  followed,  of  which 

of  *  Ad  ^  Ammianus  has  given  us  a  striking  if  somewhat  turgid 
description.  We  see  the  Goths  in  their  great  round 
encampment  of  waggons  which  they  themselves  called 
•carrago;  and  with  which  their  Dutch  kinsmen  in 
South  Afinca  have  lately  made  us  familiar  under  the 
name  of  *  the  laager  camp  \'  Those  fiery  spirits  hoped 
to  win  the  battle  on  the  previous  evening.  They  now 
pass  the  night  in  sleepless  excitement,  varied  by  a 
prolonged  supper.  The  Bomans  also  remain  awake, 
but  rather  from  anxiety  than  hope.  Then  with  the 
dawn  of  day  the  barbarians,  according  to  theu-  usual 
custom,  renew  to  one  another  their  oaths  of  fidelity 
in  battle.  The  Bomans  sing  a  martial  song,  rising 
crescendo  from  the  lower  notes  to  the  higher,  which 
is  known  to  their  nation  as  the  larritus.  The  bar- 
barians, with  less  of  harmony,  make  the  air  resound 
with  the  praises  of  their  martial  ancestors.  (Would 
that  the  historian  could  have  taken  down  for  us  firom 
the  mouth  of  some  captive  Goth  a  specimen  of  one 
of  these  ancestral  songs !)  Then  the  Goths  try,  but 
not  with  great  success,  to  gain  some  rising  ground  from 
which  they  may  rush  down  in  fury  on  the  foe.     The 

^  '  Ad   orbis   rotund!    figuram   multitudino    digest  a    plaustrorum 
tamquam  intramuranis  cohibitum  spatiis '  (Amm.  Mar.  xxxi.  7.  5). 
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misgile   weapons   flj,  the   Bomans,  joining  shield  to  book  i. 
shield^  form  the  celebrated  tedudo^  and  advance  with 


firm  step.  The  barbarians  dash  down  upon  them  their  ^^^' 
great  clubs^  whose  blackened  ends  are  hardened  in  the 
fire,  or  stab  those  who  resist  most  obstinately  with 
the  points  of  their  swords.  Thus  for  a  time  they 
break  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperial  army,  but  a  strong 
support  comes  up,  and  the  Eoman  line  is  restored. 
The  hail  of  flying  javelins  rattles  on  unceasingly.  The 
horsemen  on  both  sides  pursue  the  fugitives,  striking 
at  their  heads  and  backs ;  the  foot-soldiers  follow, 
and  hamstring  the  fallen  to  prevent  their  continuing 
their  escape.  So,  while  both  nations  are  fighting  with 
undiminished  ardour,  the  sun  goes  down  upon  scenes 
whose  ghastliness  our  historian  describes  witli  un* 
necessary  minuteness,  and  after  all  the  battle  of  the' 
Salices  is  neither  lost  nor  won.  Next  day  the  bodies 
of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides  are  buried.  Those  of  the 
common  soldiers  are  left  to  the  vultures,  which  at  that 
time  fed  fat  upon  human  flesh.  Years  after,  Ammianus 
himself  appears  to  have  seen  the  heaps  of  whitened 
bones  which  still  denoted  the  site  of  the  great  battle  \ 

After  this  indecisive  battle  the  Goths  remained  *  in 
laager'  for  seven  days.  The  Komans  retired  to  Mar- 
cianople,  but  succeeded,  owing  to  the  inactivity  of  the 

^  '  Eeliqua  peremptorum  corpora  dirae  volucres  consumpserunt, 
adsuetae  illo  tempore  cadaveribus  pasci,  at  indicant  nunc  usque 
albentes  ossibus  campi/  Compare  Claudian  (writing  of  these  times 
but  of  a  slightly  different  place) — 

*  Dicite,  Bisaltae,  vel  qui  Pangaea  juvencis 
Scinditis,  offenso  quantae  sub  vomere  putres 
Dissiliant  glebis  galeae,  vel  qualia  rastris 
Ossa  peremptorum  resonent  immania  regum/ 

In  Prim.  Cons.  Stilichonis,  i.  134-7. 
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Goths  into  sequestered  valleys  among  the  BalkanSy 
where  they  perished  of  &mine.  Richomer,  however,  in 
the  autumn  returned  to  Gaul,  which  was  believed  to  be 
in  danger  of  invasion ;  and,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
this  diminution  of  the  Imperial  forces,  before  the  dose 
of  the  year,  we  find  the  Goths  again  holding  the 
Balkan  line  against  Satuminus,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
who  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  Trajan  and  Profuturus : 
and  not  only  so,  but  having  sent  invitations  to  some  of 
CoiOition  of  their  late  enemies,  the  Huns  and  the  Alani — ^for  by  this 
Ham  time  the  Boman  was  even  more  hateful  than  the  Hun 
2Sw!  -  — they  again  burst  into  Thrace,  where  they  committed 
a  fresh  series  of  outrages,  the  heightened  brutality  of 
which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  their  Tartar 
auxiliaries. 

In  the  mournful  procession  that  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  invaders  might  be  seen  mothers  with  their  new- 
born children  in  their  arms,  scarred  by  the  lash  of  the 
slave-driver,  tender  and  delicate  women  longing  in  vain 
for  death  to  free  them  from  foreseen  dishonour,  wealthy 
nobles  hurried  away  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
villas  and  bewailing  the  caprice  of  Fortune,  which  in  a 
moment  had  given  them  in  exchange  for  lordship  and 
luxury,  the  prospect  of  the  barbarian  torture-chamber, 
the  ignominy  of  the  barbarian  master's  scourge. 
Suooen  of       The  Tcutonic  invaders,  however,  were  by  no  means 

Frigeridus.         .  .  ,  •^      . 

uniformly  victorious.  A  general  named  Frigeridus  (pro- 
bably of  Frankish  extraction)  had  been  sent  by  Gratian 
into  the  Thracian  provinces,  and  had  strongly  entrenched 
himself  near  Beroea.  He  had  shown  hitherto  but  little 
energy,  being,  as  his  friends  said,  at  times  incapacitated 
by  cruel  attacks  of  gout,  while  his  enemies  insinuated 
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that  the  gout  waa  rather  the  consequence  than  the  cause  book  l 

of  his  inactivity.  Now,  however,  by  one  successful  stroke '— 

he  redeemed  his  military  character.  The  Taifali,  a 
satellite-tribe  of  the  great  Gothic  confederacy,  had 
crossed  the  undefended  Danube,  and  xmder  the  leader^ 
ship  of  a  Gothic  noble  named  Famobius,  were  roaming 
over  Thrace  and  Macedon,  doing  the  usual  work  of 
devastation.  Frigeridus  waited  till  they  came  near  his 
entrenchments,  then  sallied  forth  and  inflicted  upon 
them  a  well-aimed  and  successful  stroke.  Famobius 
was  slain,  and  the  whole  band  of  Taifali  and  accompany- 
ing Goths  might  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  But  Frigeridus, 
when  they  were  at  his  mercy,  granted  their  prayer  for 
life,  and  sent  them  into  Italy  to  cultivate  as  coloni  the 
rich  alluvial  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Modena, 
Beggio,  and  Parma.  We  do  not  hear  again  of  these 
involuntary  emigrants,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  settle- 
ment was  desirable  or  even  possible  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Po  shows  what  desolations  had  begun  to  reveal 
themselves  even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire.  After 
this  victory  Frigeridus,  who  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
shaken  off  his  former  lethargy,  get  himself  to  work  to 
fortify  the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  and  especially  that  most 
important  pass,  then  known  as  the  pass  of  Succi,  in 
later  times  as  the  Iron  Gate  or  Trajan's  Gate,  over  which 
runs  the  road  from  Sophia  to  Philippopolis.  Could  his 
wise  defensive  policy  have  been  maintained,  Thrace 
at  any  rate  would  have  been  kept  clear  from  the  Gothic 
ravagers,  even  if  Moesia  were  abandoned  to  their  devasta- 
tion. But,  apparently  in  the  winter  of  377,  Frigeridus 
was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Western  troops, 
which  was  given  to  Count  Maurus,  a  fierce,  fickle,  and 
corrupt  officer,  of  whom  history  has  nothing  memorable 
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BOOK  I.  to  relate,  except  that  seventeen  years  before  this  time 

he  was  at  Paris,  serving  as  one  of  the  front-rank  men 

in  the  legion  of  the  Petulantes  when  Julian  was  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  the  insurgent  soldiery,  and  that 
he,  when  no  diadem  was  at  hand,  and  when  the  necklace 
of  Helena,  Julian's  wife,  and  a  horse's  collar  had  both 
been  proposed  and  rejected  as  unsuitable,  took  from  his 
neck  the  torque  which  he  wore  as  bearer  of  the  dragon- 
ensign  of  the  regiment,  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
new  Emperor.  Maurus  appears  to  have  been  defeated 
by  the  barbarians  at  the  pass  of  Succi  ^  and  fresh  hordes 
of  them  probably  poured  southward  into  Thrace  over 
the  undefended  barrier. 
Gunpugn  Still  upou  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  378  seems  to 
the  West;  have  Opened  auspiciously  for  the  interests  of  Bome 
along  the  whole  line.  In  the  West,  Gratian,  who  had 
found  his  barbarians  upon  the  Bhine  and  in  the  Tyiol 
perceptibly  more  restless  and  excited  on  account  of  the 
rumours  of  Bome's  reverses  on  the  Danube,  succeeded 
in  winning  an  important  victory  near  Colmar  in  Alsace, 
and  in  reducing  to  obedience,  after  some  operations  of 
extraordinary  difficulty, the  Lentienses,  a  barbarous  tribe 
who  dwelt  among  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest, 
in  the  East.  In  the  East,  Sebastian,  who  had  been  so  lately  an 
unconscious  candidate  for  the  purple  of  Yalentinian, 
was  summoned  from  Italy  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Valens  and  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the 
infantry  in  the  room  of  Trajan.  With  a  small  and  select 
detachment  of  troops*  he  fell  by  night  upon  a  large 

»  This,  which  must  have  been  an  important  engagement,  is  only 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Ammianus  in  his  account  of  Julian's  coro- 
nation. '  Maurus  nomine  quidam  postea  comes,  c^ui  rem  male  ge$dt 
apud  Succorum  angustias,  Petulantium  tunc  hastatus'  (xx.  4.  18). 

'  Only  300  according  to  Ammianus :  2k)simus,  who  is  less  likely  to 
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body  of  maraudiDg  Goths  who  had  settled  themselves  book  i. 


Oh.  4. 


to  sleep  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Hebrus  {Maritza)^ 
and  only  a  few  nimble-footed  ones  among  them  escaped     ^^ ' 
the  slaying  sword  of  the  Roman  general. 

But  these  two  victories  were  in  fact  not  the  precur- 
sors merely>  but  the  causes,  of  a  greater  and  far  more 
terrible  defeat.  The  Emperor  Valens  had  now  appeared  Vaienf  at 
upon  the  scene^  having  removed  his  court  from  Antioch  tinopia. 
to  Constantinople.  Deep  down  in  that  man's  heart,  the 
secret  motive  it  may  be  believed  of  many  of  his  worst 
and  most  xmwise  actions,  was  the  conviction  that  he 
had  been  chosen  by  fraternal  partiality  for  an  office  for 
which  he  was  not  fitted,  and  that  all  men,  citizens, 
soldiers,  generals,  were  ever  reflecting  upon  that  unfit- 
ness. The  victory  of  his  nephew,  the  gallant  and 
brilliant  Gratian,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  spirit, 
and  he  nourished  a  petulant  and  morbid  craving  for  a 
triumph  in  which  that  nephew  should  have  no  share, 
and  which  Sebastian's  success,  somewhat  magnified  in 
the  general's  report  of  it,  persuaded  him  would  be  an 
easy  one. 

The  few  days  of  the  Emperor  s  stay  at  Constantinople 
had  been  clouded  by  an  outbreak  of  popular  sedition, 
partial  indeed,  and  soon  suppressed,  but  unpleasantly 
indicating  the  adverse  judgment  of  the  multitude  on 
his  recent  policy.  Valens  withdrew  in  displeasure  to 
his  villa  of  Melanthias  (eighteen  miles  from  the  capital), 
where,  since  he  knew  himself  to  be  unpopular  with 
the  citizens,  he  set  himself  to  gain  the  afiections  of 
the  soldiery  by  the  well-worn  devices  of  donative  and 

be  accurate,  says  2000 :  but  both  agree  that  they  were  most  carefully 
selected  soldiers. 
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BOOK  I.  extra  rations,  and  afiBaible  gossip  with  the  men  ^.     In 

Ch  4  •  • 

this  way  the  early  summer  passed  on^  while  Sebastian 


^^ '  won  his  victory  by  the  Maritza  and  Gratian  his  by  the 
Bhine.  Boused  by  these  tidings,  Yalens  set  forth  from 
his  villa  with  a  large  and  well-appointed  army,  contain- 
ing no  small  number  of  veterans,  and  many  experienced 
officers,  among  them  Trajan,  the  late  Master  of  the 
Soldiers.  On  his  march  an  incident  occurred,  which  at 
the  time  was  probably  remarkable  only  as  furnishing  an 
illustration  of  the  lamentably  devastated  condition  of  the 
country,  but  to  which  later  generations  added  a  touch 
of  the  supernatural,  and  then  beheld  in  it  a  portent. 

R>ok  iv,  «  The  body  of  a  man,'  says  Zosimus,  '  was  seen  lying 
by  the  roadside,  seeming  as  if  it  had  been  scourged 

Portent     fix)m  head  to  foot,  and  utterly  motionless,  except  as  to 

which  ftp-  ,  .         . 

peMred  to  the  cyes,  which  were  open,  and  which  it  moved  from 
of  Vaieuk  one  to  another  of  the  beholders.  To  all  questions  who 
he  was,  or  whence  he  came,  or  from  whom  he  had 
suffered  these  things,  he  answered  nothing,  Whereupon 
they  deemed  the  sight  to  be  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  portent,  and  showed  it  to  the  Emperor.  Still, 
when  he  questioned  it,  it  remained  equally  dumb :  and 
you  would  have  said  that  it  could  not  be  living,  since 
the  whole  body  was  motionless,  nor  yet  utterly  dead 
since  it  still  had  the  power  of  vision.  And  while  they 
were  gazing,  suddenly  the  portentous  thing  vanished. 
Whereupon  those  of  the  bystanders  who  had  skill  to 
read  coming  events,  conjectured  that  the  apparition 
foreshadowed  the  future  condition  of  the  commonwealth, 
which,  like  that  man,  should  be  stricken  and  scourged, 
and  lie  for  a  space  like  one  who  is  about  to  give  up  the 

^  '  Militem  stipendio  fovebat  et  alimentis  et  bland&  crebritate  ser- 
monum'  (Amm.  Mar.  zxxi.  ii.  i). 
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ghosts  untU  at  length  by  the  vileness  of  its  rulers  and  book  i. 

ministers  it  should  be  utterly  destroyed.     And  this L- 

forecast^  as  one  after  another  all  these  things  have  come     ^^' 
upon  us,  is  seen  to  have  been  a  true  one/ 

After  three  days'  march  the  army  reached  Hadria- 
nople,  where  they  took  up  their  position  in  the  usual 
square  form  of  a  Roman  camp  strengthened  by  ditch 
and  vallum  and  pnlisade.  The  scouts  who  had  seen 
the  Gothic  forces,  by  some  incredible  error  brought 
back  word  that  they  only  numbered  io,cxx>  men^ 
Before  the  battle  was  joined,  the  Emperor  must  have 
been  undeceived  on  this  point,  but  it  is  probable  that 
to  the  last  he  under-estimated  the  strength  of  his  foe. 
While  they  were  still  in  camp  Richomer,  the  Count  of 
the  Domestics,  arrived  with  a  letter  from  his  young 
master  Gratian,  who  had  been  detained  by  fever  at 
Sirmium,  stating  that  he  was  again  on  the  road,  and 
would  shortly  join  his  uncle  with  powerful  reinforce- 
ments. A  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide  between 
instant  battle  and  a  delay  of  a  few  days  in  order  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Gratian.  Sebastian,  fresh  from 
his  easy  victory  by  the  Maritza,  advised  immediate 
action  *.     Victor,  Master  of  the  Cavalry,  a  Sarmatian 


^  It  is  Dot  very  easy  to  understand  Ammianus'  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  Gbths.  He  says  that  Fritigern,  after  Sehastian's 
victory  by  the  Hebrus,  gathered  all  his  people  together  and  marched 
at  once  to  Cabyle  (in  the  north-east  comer  of  Thrace,  between  the 
Balkan  and  the  Euxine),  for  the  sake  of  food,  and  to  be  safe  from 
another  surprise  by  Sebastian  (xxxi.  ii.  5).  The  Imperial  scouts 
reconnoitred  the  Gothic  forces  at  Nic6,  about  30  miles  East  of  Hadria- 
nople.  Apparently,  therefore,  Fritigern,  having  resumed  the  offensive, 
had  marched  southward  by  the  Marcianople  road  which,  near  Nic^, 
joins  the  road  coming  from  Sophia  and  Hadrianople. 

*  Zosimus  says  that  Sebastian  advised  Yalens  to  avoid  a  pitched 
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BOOK  L  (Sclavonian)  by  birth,  but  an  excellent  and  wary  general 
and  true  to  Rome*  advised  delay.  The  absurd  miscalcu- 


lation of  the  enemy's  forces,  joined  to  the  Emperor's 
unconcealed  desire  to  win  his  victory  without  Gratian, 
carried  the  day,  and  it  was  decided  to  fight  forthwith. 
Negotu-  Scarcely  had  this  resolution  been  arrived  at  when 
menoed  by  a  singular  cmbassy  arrived  from  Fritigem.  *  A  presbyter 
of  the  Christian  worship/  with  other  persons  of  some- 
what humble  rank^  brought  a  letter,  in  which  the 
Gothic  king  entreated  that  he  and  his  people  who  were 
driven  forth  from  their  homes  by  the  inroad  of  thfe 
savage  Huns,  might  have  the  province  of  Thrace ' 
assigned  to  them  for  a  habitation,  with  all  the  cattle 
and  crops  which  yet  remained  in  it.  On  this  condition, 
which,  as  it  may  have  been  represented,  was  justified 
by  the  precedent  of  Aurelian's  cession  of  Dacia,  they 
promised  to  remain  everlastingly  at  peace  with  Bome. 
According  to  a  camp-rumour,  which  Ammianus  believed, 
but  which  to  a  modern  historian  seems  highly  impro- 
bable, this  same  messenger  brought  confidential  letters 
from  the  Goth  to  the  Emperor,  advising  him  apparently 
not  to  concede  the  terms  openly  asked  for,  but  to  hurry 
up  his  army  close  to  the  barbarian  host,  and  thereby 
enable  Fritigem  to  extract  from  his  too  arrogant  fol- 
lowers terms  more  favourable  to  the  Eoman  common- 
wealth. 

battle  with  the  Goths,  but  Ammianus,  from  whom  I  have  taken  the 
account  given  above,  is  a  better  authority. 

^  '  Christiani  ritus  presbyter,  ut  ipsi  appellant,  missus  a  Fritigemo 
legatus  cum  aliis  humilibus  veuit  ad  principis  castra'  (Amm.  Mar. 
xxxi.  12.  8). 

'  This  would  almost  exactly  correspond  with  the  'Western  half  of 
the  modern  province  of  Eastern  Bourn elia.  A  reference  to  the  map 
will  show  that  the  Diocletianic  province  of  Thrace  was  much  smaller 
than  the  region  generally  known  by  that  name. 
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Such  an  embassy,  with  such  a  request^  especially  in  book  l 

the  existing  mood  of  the  Emperor  and  his  officers,  was 1^ 

of  course  disregarded  :  and  at  dawn  of  the  following  ^^^^  ^ 
day  the  Emperor  and  his  army  set  forward,  l^vi^^gEjf^" 
their  baggage,  military  chest,  and  the  chief  of  the  trap-  9>  378. 
pings  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
walls  of  Hadrianople. 

It  was  not  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
that  the  waggons  of  the  Goths,  arranged  in  their  usual 
circular  form,  were  seen  upon  the  horizon.  The 
Bomans  drew  up  their  line  of  battle,  putting  the 
cavalry,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  in  front  of  the 
heavy-armed  infantry.  WhUe  this  was  going  on, 
the  barbarians,  'according  to  their  custom,'  says  Am- 
mianus, '  raised  a  sad  and  savage  howV  which  however 
was  probably  meant  for  melody.  Then  followed,  not 
the  fight,  but  a  perplexing  series  of  embassies  and 
counter  embassies  between  Fritigem  and  Valens.  The 
Goth  seems  to  have  had  really  some  doubt  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  combat.  His  Ostrogothic  allies,  Alatheus 
and  Saplirax,  with  the  chief  of  the  barbarian  cavalry, 
were  from  some  unexplained  cause  absent,  but  he  knew 
that  they  were  hastening  to  join  him.  He  knew  also 
that  with  the  Roman  troops,  hot,  exhausted,  and  thirsty 
after  a  long  march  under  the  noon-day  sun  of  August, 
and  with  their  horses  unable  to  graze — for  the  Goths 
had  set  the  dry  grass  on  fire  and  it  was  still  blazing 
around  them — an  hour  or  two  of  delay  would  tell  for 
him  against  the  Emperor.  Why  Valens  lingered  is  less 
easy  to  explain,  unless,  after  all,  he,  though  eager  for  a 
victory  all  his  own,  had  little  inclination  for  the  fight. 

The  negotiations  turned  on  the  quality  of  the  host- 
ages who  were  to  be  exchanged  in  order  that  Fritigern 


378. 
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BOOK  I.  might  be  sufficiently  secure  of  peace  to  impose  it  on  his 
-followers.  Aequitius,  who  held  the  high  office  of 
*Cura  Palatii/  and  was  a  relation  of  Valens^  was 
named :  bnt  Aequitius  had  before  tasted  the  discomfort 
of  captivity  among  the  Goths,  and  having  escaped — 
perhaps  broken  his  parole,  was  not  siure  what  kind  of 
welcome  he  would  be  met  with  by  the  barbarians.  Then 
Count  Bichomer  nobly  volunteered  for  the  unpleasant 
task,  and  had  actually  started  for  the  waggon-encamp- 
ment, but  before  he  reached  it  the  impatience  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  put  an  end  to  this  irritating  suspense. 
Some  light-armed  troops  (archers  and  shield-bearers) 
under  the  command  of  Bacurius  the  Armenian,  came  up 
to  the  Gothic  rampart  and  actually  engaged  the  enemy 
at  the  very  moment  when  Bichomer  was  starting  on 
his  mission,  Doubtless,  however,  even  then  Fritigem 
would  have  found  means  to  spin  out  again  his  inter- 
minable negotiations,  had  not  his  chief  end  already  been 
attained.  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  were  come,  and  their 
cavalry  swept  down  upon  the  hot  and  hungry  Boman 
soldiers  'like  a  thtinderbolt/  The  battle  which  followed 
is  described  with  much  minuteness  but  no  great  clear- 
ness by  Ammianus.  What  the  professional  Boman 
soldier  has  failed  to  make  clear,  a  modem  and  unpro- 
fessional writer  may  be  excused  from  attempting  to 
explain.  Something  is  said  about  the  right  wing  of  the 
cavalry  having  reached  the  ground  before  the  left, 
which  straggled  lip  in  disorder  by  various  roads  to  the 
field  of  battle.  It  has  also  been  suggested  ^  that  the 
Bomans,  in  putting  their  cavalry  before  their  infantry, 
showed  that  they  intended  to  attack,  and  that  the 
battle  was  necessarily  lost  when  Fritigem  by  his  crafty 

*  By  Pidlmann  (i.  134). 
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negotiations  and  by  the  well-timed  charge  of  Alathena  book  i. 

and  Saphrax  wrested  from  them  the  offensive.    The ^ 

left  wing  of  the  cavalry  actually  pushed  up  to  the 
Gbtibic  waggons,  and  had  th^  been  supported  by  their 
oomiadeSy  would  perhaps  have  stormed  the  camp,  but 
isolated  as  they  wer^  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  they 
were  powerless.  Far  behind  them  the  maniples  of  the 
in&ntry  were  so  tightly  jammed  together  that  they 
could  scarce  draw  their  swords  or  reach  back  a  onoe- 
'extended  hand,  and  their  spears  were  broken  by  the 
swaying  to  and  iro  of  their  own  unmanageable  mass 
before  they  could  hurl  them  agaiust  the  enemy.  There 
they  stood,  raging  but  helpless,  an  easy  mark  to  the 
Gothic  missiles,  not  one  of  which  could  fail  to  wound  a 
Boman  soldier,  while  the  cavalry,  which  should  have 
covered  their  advance,  far  forward  on  the  battle-field, 
but  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  by  an 
intervening  sea  of  furious  barbarians,  stood  for  some 
time  a  brave  but  broken  bulwark.  At  length,  after 
hours  of  slaughter  and  after  some  hopeless  charges  over 
the  heaps  of  slain,  in  which  the  Bomans  tried  to  get  at 
the  enemy  with  their  swords  and  to  avenge  the  de« 
struction  which  they  could  not  avert,  the  ranks  of  the 
infantry  gave  way  and  they  fled  in  confusion  from  the 
field. 

Where  meanwhile  was  Valens  ?  When  the  day 
was  irretrievably  lost,  finding  himself  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  scenes  of  horror,  he  rode,  leaping  with 
diflficulty  over  heaps  of  slain,  to  where  two  legions  of 
his  guard  ^  still  held  their  ground  against  the  surging 

^  The  Lancearii  and  Mattiarii,  both  of  which  bodies  of  troops, 
named  from  the  weapons  which  thej  employed,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Orientis  (cap.  iy)  among  the  six  LegiimM  Palatini.    The 

VOL.  I.  T 
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BOOK  I.  torrent  of  the  barbarians.    Trajan,  who  was  with  them, 

Ch.  4. 


378. 


shouted  out, '  All  hope  is  gone  unless  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  can  be  got  together  to  protect  the  Emperor's 
person/  At  these  words  a  certain  Count  Victor  *  rode 
off  to  collect  some  of  the  Batavian  cohort,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  Imperial  Guard.  But 
when  he  reached  their  station  he  found  not  a  man 
there,  and  evidently  deeming  further  efforts  to  save  his 
master  8  life  hopeless,  he  and  Eichomer  and  Satuminus 
hurried  from  the  field. 
Deftth  of  Trajan  fell  where  he  was  fighting,  and  round  him  fell 
presumably  the  two  still  unbroken  legions,  while  the 
miserable  Valens  wandered  on  between  heaps  of  slain 
horses  and  over  roads  made  nearly  impassable  by  his 
dead  and  dying  subjects.  Night  came  on,  a  moonless 
night,  and,  when  the  dreadful  day  dawned,  the  Emperor 
was  not  to  be  foimd.  Some  said  that  they  had  seen 
him  at  twilight  flying  from  the  field,  in  the  crowd 
of  common  soldiers,  sore  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and 
that  he  had  suddenly  fallen,  faint  from  the  loss  of 
blood.  Others  told  a  more  circumstantial  tale.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  after  he  had  received  his  wound,  a 
small  company  of  eunuchs  and  soldiers  of  the  body- 
guard who  still  surrounded  him,  bore  him  off  to  some 
miserable  out-house  of  timber,  which  they  saw  nigh  at 
hand.  There,  while  they  were  trying  to  assuage  his 
pain,  a  company  of  Goths  came  by,  ignorant  whom  they 
were  pursuing,  and  demanded  admission.  As  the  door 
was  kept  tightly  barred  against  them,  and  they  were 
assailed  by  a  shower  of  arrows  from  the  roof,  the  bar- 

Baiavi  Seniores  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence,  head  the  list  of  the 
eighteen  AuxUia  Palaiina. 

^  Not  the  Master  of  the  Cavalry  mentioned  p.  269. 
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barians^  impatient  at  being  so  long  hindered  from  their  book  i. 
work  of  depredation,  piled  straw  and  logs  against  the 


cottage  and  set  it  on  fire.  One  young  guardsman 
alone  escaped  frt>m  the  conflagration  to  tell  the  Goths 
what  they  had  done,  and  of  how  great  a  prize  th^  had 
defrauded  themselves  by  their  cruel  impatience. 

This  last  version  of  the  story,  though  only  half 
credited  by  Ammianus,  is  the  one  which  obtained  most 
currency  with  posterity.  The  ecclesiastical  historiansi 
in  whose  eyes  the  heresy  of  Yalens  was  his  greatest 
crime,  were  never  tired  of  remarking  that  he  who,  by 
sedudng  the  Gothic  nation  into  Arianism,  had  caused 
BO  many  of  their  number  to  bum  eternally  in  hell,  was 
himself,  according  to  the  righteous  retribution  of  God, 
burned  on  earth  by  the  hands  of  those  same  barbaiiana. 

Upon  the  field  of  Hadrianople  frilly  two-thirds  of  the 
Boman  army  were  proved  to  have  perished.  Among 
them  were  thirty-seven  officers  of  high  rank,  besides 
Trajan  and  Sebastian.  *  Though  the  Romans/  saysmi-i$i9- 
Ammianus, '  have  often  had  experience  of  the  fickleness 
of  Fortune,  their  annals  contain  no  record  of  so  destruc- 
tive a  defeat  since  the  battle  of  Cannae.'  And  we,  after 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  can  perceive  that  while 
even  the  terrible  disaster  of  Cannae  was  reparable,  the 
consequences  of  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  could  never 
be  repaired  ^ 

^  After  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  had  been  fought  and  the  enemy 
had  departed,  it  is  said  that  a  stone  sepulchre  was  discovered  on  the 
plain  with  the  name  of  a  nobleman  called  Mimas  carved  upon  it  in 
Greek  letters.  Then  was  remembered  the  oracle  repeated  by  the  victims 
in  the  affair  of  Theodorus  (p.  241)  prophesying  that  they  should  be 
avenged — 
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EMPERORS  OF  THE  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  CENTURIES 

THEODOSIUS  1  — THKODOSIUS  II 


CHAPTER  V. 


THEODOSIUS  AND  THE  FOEDBEATI. 


Authorities. 
Sources: — 

Ammianus  serves    ns    for  five  months  after  the  battle  of  BOOK  I. 
Hadrianople.     Then,  with  the  accession  of  Theodosins,  we  lose  ' 


his  guidance,  and  the '  younger  and  more  learned'  successor,  whose 
advent  he  looked  forward  to  as  the  historian  of  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  unfortunately  for  us  never  appeared. 

Our  chief  heathen  authority  for  the  reign  of  Theodosius  is 
2iOSiHUS  (described  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  chapter), 
who  is  more  than  usually  confused  and  inconsecutive  in  his 
account  of  the  events  of  this  reign.  We  possess,  however,  a 
few  interesting  fragments  of  the  writer  upon  whose  history  that 
of  Zosimus  was  probably  in  great  part  founded. 

.  EuNAPius,  like  Zosimus,  a  heathen,  and  very  bitter  against 
both  Constantine  and  Theodosius. 

He  was  bom  at  Sardis,  about  347,  and  was  educated  by  his 
kinsman  Chrysanthius,  the  sophist,  whom  Julian  made  high- 
priest  of  Lydia.  In  ^6%  he  went  to  Athens  in  order  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  aged  Proaeresius,  who  was  at  that  time  re- 
puted the  greatest  of  the  Sophists.  After  four  years  of  study 
he  was  initiated  into  the  secret  theurgic  doctrines  of  lambli- 
chus.  At  the  same  time  probably  he  was  also  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  Hierophant  who  performed  the  rite, 
informed  him  confidentially  that  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
old  religion  and  the  ruin  of  Greece  were  near  at  hand.  On  his 
return  to  Lydia  he  became  a  professed  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He 
wrote  both  The  Lives  of  Philosophers  and  Sophists,  and  also 
A  History  in  continuation  of  Dexippus.  The  latter  consisted 
of  fourteen   books,  embracing   the   period   from   the  death   of 
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BOOK  I.  Claudius  Gothicus,  270,  to  the  banishment  of  Si  Chrysostom, 
"'  •  404.  He  himself  gives  us  some  interesting  details  concerning 
the  motives  which  urged  him  to  authorship.  '  Now/  he  says, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  second  book,  *  having  reached  the 
period  of  Julian,  my  story  has  brought  me  to  that  which  was 
ever  my  chief  aim  in  writing.  Now  shall  I  be  concerned 
with  the  actions  of  one  whom  I  regard  with  somewhat  of  a 
lovers  enthusiasm.  Not,  by  Jove,  that  I  ever  saw  him  or 
received  any  benefit  at  his  hands,  for  I  who  write  these  lines 
was  but  a  boy  when  he  reigned.  But  a  wonderful  and  irre- 
sistible incentive  to  love  was  the  universal  feeling  of  admiration 
which  he  excited,  and  the  untarnished  brilliance  of  his  glory. 
For  how  could  I  be  silent,  when  none  around  me  were  silent,  about 
the  actions  of  Julian  ?  How  refrain  from  speaking  when  even 
men  unskilled  in  speech  loved  to  linger  over  the  sweet  and 
golden  theme  of  his  praises?'  And  then  Eunapius  goes  on  to 
describe  how  his  associates,  chief  among  them  a  Professor  of 
Medicine  named  Oribasius,  who  had  himself  been  a  faithful 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Julian,  seeing  his  literary  skill,  urged 
him  to  compose  the  history  of  the  Emperor's  exploits,  saying 
that  it  would  be  stark  impiety  if  he  refrained  from  doing  so. 

We  owe  to  Eunapius,  scanty  as  are  the  fragments  of  his  work 
that  have  been  preserved  (only  77  pages,  all  told,  in  the  Bonn 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians),  many  interesting  sketches 
of  men  and  manners,  and  some  curious  anecdotes  of  classical 
times ;  as,  for  instance,  that  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  slipped 
and  fallen  on  the  arena,  when  he  saw  the  measure  of  his 
body  in  the  dust,  said,  half  laughing  at  himself,  '  How  little 
ground  is  covered  by  a  man  who  hankers  after  the  whole  world.' 
Again,  that  Marius  said  of  Sulla,  '  He  is  a  lion  and  a  fox  joined 
together,  but  I  fear  the  fox  most.*  And  again,  the  fact  which 
has  been  already  referred  to,  that  Julian  said,  when  the  war  with 
Persia  was  coming  to  a  head,  and  no  one  else  dreamed  of  trouble 
from  any  other  quarter,  '  The  Goths  are  quiet  just  now,  but  perhaps 
they  will  not  always  be  quiet.*  A  few  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  ordinary  description  of  the  assemblage  of  the 
fugitive  Goths  on  the  Danubian  frontier  of  the  Empire  are 
also  borrowed  frotn  Eunapius. 
Excerpt  19,  In  one  passage  the  quiet  page  of  the  decorous  Bonn  edition 
pp-   9'7i*  Qf  ^]^Q  Byzantine  historians  seems  suddenly  to  flame  into  passion. 
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and  we  hear  £he  shrill  theological  wxath  of  the  unknown  scribe  BOOK  L 
who  has  been  dead  for  a  ihoosand  yearn.    Eonapius,  in  his L 


account  of  the  feelings  of  the  army  after  the  death  of 
wKjn  that  the  common  soldiers  knew  right  well  that  they  should 
never  again  find  such  a  general,  not  even  if  a  god  took  shape 
and  came  to  lead  them.  *A  man  who,  by  his  own  inherent 
nobility  of  nature  and  by  something  akin  to  Ood  within  him, 
arrested  the  till  then  inesistible  downward  tendency  of  the 
State.  A  man  who,  emerging  fiom  such  waves  of  adversity, 
looked  upon  the  sky  and  saw  its  hidden  loveliness.  A  man  who, 
while  still  clothed  with  a  body,  communed  with  the  disembodied 
gods:  who  accepted  sovereignty  not  because  he  loved  it^  but 
because  he  saw  men  in  need  of  a  ruler :  who  made  himself 
beloved  by  his  soldiers,  not  because  he  cared  for  popular  ap- 
plause, but  because  he  knew  that  by  doing  so  he  should  promote 
the  welfiue  of  alL' 

Then,  in  a  parenthesis,  with  a  shriek  that  is  all  but  audible^ 
bursts  in  an  outraged  Christian  copyist :  *  Dost  thou  dare  to 
insult  us  with  such  nonsense,  thunder-maddened  and  &tnous 
chatterer?  '^  Disembodied  gods  I"  Whence  stole  you  those 
words  but  from  the  Christian  mysteries?  Was  Ganymede 
caught  aloft  by  the  eagle  at' the  bidding  of  a  disembodied  god  ? 
Is  Juno  sister  and  wife  of  such  an  one?  Were  they  disembodied 
gods  for  whom  Hebe  poured  the  nectar,  and  who  in  their 
drunkenness  bandied  their  unseemly  jests  over  the  &1]  of  Troy  ? 
It  was  not  in  order  to  reform  the  life  of  men  that  Julian  chose 
empire,  for  he  reformed  nothing.  He  acted  at  first  from  base 
vanity  and  ingratitude  to  Constantius  his  benefactor,  and  then 
he  was  driven  on  by  the  demons  to  whom  he  ofiered  sacrifice, 
that  he  might  meet  with  the  fitting  reward  of  his  folly  and  his 


crime.' 


Against  this  angry  interpolation  yet  another  amanuensis  has 
written  his  note  in  the  margin,  '  An  invective  against  Eun»- 
pius '  (an^XiTci/riKos  Kara  Evrair^ou).  Eunapius  must  have  been 
SSI  writing  his  history  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  or 
later,  as  he  alludes  therein  to  the  sale  of  public  offices  under 
Pulcheria  who  was  not  declared  Augusta  till  414.  But  (as  be- 
fore said)  his  work,  probably  interrupted  by  his  death,  did  not 
reach  to  a  later  period  than  404.  In  the  Prooemium  to  his 
History  Eunapius  indulges  in  some  very  dangerous  reflections 
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BOOK  I.  on   the  comparative  unimportance  of  chronological  accuracy. 

^'  ^'     Minute  calculations  of  days  and  weeks,  says  he  in  his  lordly 

way,  may  do  for  a  rich  man's  steward,  but  not  for  a  historian. 

To  set  against  the  heathen  estimates  of  the  character  of 

•    Theodosius,  we  have  pretty  copious  notes  of  his  reign  in  The 

Ecclesiaslical  Historians : — 

SocsATES  8CH0LASTICUS  (about  379^450). 

His  history  covers  the  period  from  306  to  439. 

SozoMEN  (contemporary  with  Socrates). 

His  history  covers  the  period  from  ^2^  to  425. 

Theodoret  (about  393-457). 

His  history  covers  the  period  from  320  to  429. 

Philostorgius,  bom  about  364,  died  after  425. 
His  history  covers  the  period  from  300  to  425. 

These  historians  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  special 
description.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  for  the  period  for 
which  we  shall  require  their  aid  they  may  be  considered  as 
practically  contemporary  authorities.  Though  writing  histories 
of  the  Church  they  are  not  all  Churchmen.  Socrates  and 
Sozomen  were  barristers  at  Constantinople.  We  do  not  appear 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  occupation  of  Philostorgius,  but  he  was 
a  bitter  Arian,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  decrying  the  orthodox 
champions.  Theodoret  was  a  Syrian  bishop.  A  question  here 
arises,  how  bi  these  historians,  so  nearly  contemporary  and 
traversing  almost  precisely  the  same  ground,  are  independent 
of  one  another.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Sozomen  was  acquainted  with,  and  freely  used  the  work  of 
Socrates,  though  he  never  acknowledges  any  obligation  to 
him.  Theodoret  and  Philostorgius  are  probably  independent 
authorities. 

There,  are  no  doubt  degrees  of  merit  in  these  four  histories ; 
but  they  are  all  of  them  disappointing  works  to  a  modem 
student,  dwelling  at  tedious  length  on  mere  theological  squabbles, 
and  giving  little  insight,  comparatively,  into  the  inner  life  of 
men  or  the  causes  of  the  transcendently  important  events  in 
civil  histoiy  which  were  proceeding  in  their  day. 

Though  a  heathen,  Tuemistius,  as  has  been  already  said,  was 
favoured  by  Theodosius,  and  repays  him  with  unqualified  praise. 
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Another  favourable,  perhaps  Christian,  authority  for  the  life  BOOK  L 
of  Theodosius  is  Pacatus  (Latinus  Pacatus  Drepanius),  a  native  °*  ' 
of  Bordeaux,  who  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  the  Emperor  at 
Rome,  389,  after  his  victory  over  Maximus.  The  praise  is  of 
the  fulsome  and  tasteless  kind  usual  in  these  official  panegyrics, 
and,  where  the  oration  deals  with  qualities,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  furnishing  any  trustworthy  materials  for  history. 
Actions  (the  chief  of  these  being  Theodosius'  suppression  of  the 
tyranny  of  Maximus)  may  perhaps  be  more  safely  described 
from  this  source,  as  complete  £EiIsification  of  these  would  have 
been  more  difficult. 

Guide: — 

The  monograph  on  'Der  Kaiser  Theodosius  der  Orosse'  by  Dr. 
A.  Guldenpenning  and  Dr.  J.  Ifland  (Halle,  1878)  is  a  careM 
and  scholar-like  work,  and  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from 
it  in  preparing  this  edition. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  provinces  south  of  the  378.  . 
Danube  during  the  year  378  was  an  illustration  of  the 
fact^  abundantly  proved  by  many  other  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  a  barbarous  race  fighting 
against  a  civilised  one  may  win  victories,  but  scarcely 
ever  knows  how  to  improve  them.  Such  a  calamity  as 
that  of  Hadrianople,  had  the  king  of  Persia  been  the 
antagonist,  must  surely  have  involved  the  ruin  at  any 
rate  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Goths  its  direct  results  were  ridiculously 
small — a  little  more  ravaging  and  slaughtering,  two  or 
three  years  of  desultory  war,  and  then  a  treaty  by 
which  the  barbarians  bound  themselves  to  be  the 
humble  servants  of  the  Emperor. 

With  the  dawn  which  followed  the  terrible  night  of  TheGothg 
the  9th  of  August,  the  victors,  excited  and  greedy  of  Hadrfan- 
spoil,  marched  in  compact  order  to  Hadrianople,  where, 
as  they  knew  from  the  reports  of  deserters,  were  to  be 
found  the  insignia  of  the  Imperial  dignity  and  a  great 
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BOOK  I.  accumulation  of  treasure.     At  first  it  seemed  not  im- 

Cb  5 

1-^  possible  that  they  might  carry  the  place  by  a  cowp  de 

^'  '  main.  Fugitives  firom  the  beaten  army,  soldiers  and 
camp-followers,  were  still  swarming  around  the  gates 
and  blocking  up  the  road,  by  their  disorderly  eagerness 
preventing  themselves  from  obtaining  an  entrance. 
With  these  men  the  Gothic  squadrons  kept  up  a  fierce 
fight  till  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Then  three 
hundred  of  the  Boman  infantry — possibly  themselves 
enlisted  fi^m  among  the  Teutonic  subjects  of  the 
Empire — went  over  in  a  body  to  the  barbarians.  With 
incredible  folly  as  well  as  cruelty  the  Goths  refused  to 
accept  their  surrender,  and  killed  the  greater  part  of 
them,  thereby  shutting  out  all  propositions  of  a  similar 
kind  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Meanwhile 
the  defenders  of  the  city  had  succeeded  in  firmly 
closing  the  gates,  had  stationed  powerful  catapults  and 
balistae  on  the  walls,  and  finding  themselves  well 
supplied  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  long  defence, 
except  a  good  stock  of  water,  as  the  first  day  wore 
away  to  its  close  leaving  the  city  still  no  nearer  to  its 
capture,  their  spirits  began  to  rise,  and  the  hope  that 
all  might  yet  be  retrieved  grew  brighter. 

Bat  hSL  to      Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Fritigem,  whose  authority, 

tftkc  it. 

though  he  bore  the  name  of  king,  was  evidently  not 
absolute  over  followers  hungering  for  booty,  the  Goths 
resolved  to  continue  the  siege,  but,  dismayed  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  of  their  bravest  warriors  slain  or 
disabled,  they  determined  to  employ  stratagem.  Not 
all,  apparently,  of  the  deserters  of  the  previous  day 
had  been  slain  by  the  Gothic  sword.  Some  of  the  late 
Emperor's  own  guard  of  honour,  conspicuous  by  their 
white  tunics,  as  English  guardsmen  by  their  bear-skin 
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caps,  and  known  throughout  the  Empire  as  candidaii,  book  i. 

had  been  admitted  to  surrender  by  the  barbarians,  and 

were  now  to  be  employed  in  the  fresh  attempt  upon 
Hadrianople.  They  agreed  to  feign  flight  from  their 
new  friends  and,  when  received  within  the  gates,  to  set 
the  city  secretly  on  fire.  In  the  bewilderment  and 
confusion  of  the  fire  it  was  hoped  that  the  walls  would 
be  stripped  of  their  defenders,  and  that  the  Groths 
might  rush  in  to  an  easy  victory.  The  Candidati 
appear  to  have  been  true  in  their  treachery.  They 
stood  in  the  fosse  before  the  walls  and  stretched  out 
suppliant  hands  entreating  for  admission.  A  suspicious 
diversity,  however,  in  their  statements  respecting  the 
plans  of  the  Goths,  caused  them  when  admitted  to  be 
kept  close  prisoners,  and  when  torture  was  applied 
they  confessed  the  scheme  in  which  they  had  made 
themselves  accomplices. 

The  Gothic  stratagem  having  thus  miscarried,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  another  open  assault. 
Again  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  barbarians  pressed 
on  at  the  head  of  their  people,  each  one  hoping  that 
his  should  be  the  fortunate  hand  which  should  grasp 
the  treasure  of  Valens.  Again  the  engines  on  the  walls 
played  with  fearful  havoc  upon  the  dense  masses  of  the 
besiegers.  The  cylinders  and  capitals  of  stately  columns 
came  crashing  down  upon  their  heads.  One  gigantic 
engine,  called  the  Wild  Ass,  hurled  a  mass  of  stone  so 
vast  that  though  it  chanced  to  fall  harmlessly  upon  a 
space  of  ground  which  was  clear  of  the  hostile  ranks, 
all  who  fought  by  that  part  of  the  wall  were  de- 
moralised by  fear  of  what  the  next  bray  from  the  Wild 
Ass  might  signify.  At  length,  after  a  long  weary  day 
of  unsuccessful  battle,  when  the  assault  of  the  besiegers 
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BOOK  I.  had  degenerated  into  a  series  of  ill-organised  rushes 

1-^  against  the   walls,  brave  but  utterly  hopeless,  their 

^^ '  trumpets  were  sadly  sounded  for  retreat,  and  every 
sur\dvor  in  the  host  said,  *  Would  that  we  had  followed 
the  counsel  of  Fritigern/  They  drew  oflF  their  forces. 
Hadrianople  was  saved,  and  its  defenders,  a  larger  host 
than  was  needed  for  its  protection,  withdrew  by  devious 
ways,  some  to  Philippopolis  and  some  to  Sardica.  They 
still  hoped  to  find  Valens  somewhere  hidden  in  the 
ravaged  country,  and  they  probably  bore  with  them  his 
treasure  and  his  crown. 
The  Gothg  The  Goths  meanwhile,  with  many  of  their  new  allies, 
from  be-  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  in  their  ranks,  after  an  un- 
stantiii-  successful  attempt  upon  Perinthus  by  the  Sea  of 
**^  ^*  Marmora,  marched  upon  Constantinople.  Destitute  as 
they  were  of  all  naval  resources,  it  must  surely  have 
been  but  a  forlorn  hope  for  men  who  had  failed  in  the 
moment  of  victory  to  take  the  inland  city  of  Hadria- 
nople, to  attempt  the  strongly  fortified  peninsula  of 
Byzantium.  At  any  rate  their  attack  was  repulsed, 
and  that  partly  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Dominica, 
widow  of  Valens,  who  paid  the  troops  and  organised 
the  work  of  defence  ^  and  partly  by  the  rough  energy 
of  a  race  whom  after  ages  would  have  wondered  to 
behold  among  the  defenders  of  Christian  Constanti- 
nople. A  band  of  Saracens,  the  wild  and  wandering 
inhabitants  of  Arabia,  who  had  been  converted  to  some 
external  semblance  of  Christianity,  had  been  sent  by 
their  queen  Mavia  as  auxiliaries  to  Valens  ^,  and  upon 
them  now  fell  the  chief  labour  of  its  defence.  With 
barbarian  confidence  and  impetuosity  they  issued  forth 
from  the  gates  and  fell  upon  the  squadrons  of  the 

^  Sozomen,  yii.  i.        '  Eonapius,  p.  52  (ed.  Bonn) ;  Sozomen,  I.e. 
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Groths.    At  first  the  event  of  the  battle  seemed  doubtful,  book  i. 
but  at  length  the  Teutonic  host  became  demoralised 


and  retired  in  disorder.  According  to  Ammianus  ^  the  *^ 
determining  cause  of  their  defeat  was  the  horror  in- 
spired by  the  ghastly  proceedings  of  one  of  the  Saracen 
warriors.  Completely  naked  except  for  a  girdle  round 
his  loins,  with  that  long  floating  black  hair  which 
Europe  afterwards  knew  so  well,  uttering  a  hoarse  and 
melancholy  howl,  he  sprang  with  drawn  dagger  upon 
the  Gothic  hosts,  and  having  stabbed  his  man  proceeded 
to  suck  the  life-blood  from  the  neck  of  his  slaughtered 
foe.  The  Northern  barbarians,  easily  accessible  to 
shadowy  and  superstitious  terrors,  and  arguing  perhaps 
that  they  had  to  do  with  demons  rather  than  with  men, 
began  to  waver  in  their  ranks,  and  withdrew  from  the 
field.  Who  that  witnessed  that  confused  jostle  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  barbarisms  could  have 
imagined  the  part  that  each  was  destined  to  play  in 
the  Middle  Ages  beside  the  Mediterranean  shores; 
that  they  would  meet  again  three  centuries  later  upon 
the  Andalusian  plain ;  that  from  these  would  spring 
the  stately  Khalifats  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad;  from 
those  the  chivalry  of  Castille  ? 

The  Gothic  array,  with  heavy  losses  and  somewhat 
impaired  hope,  retired  from  Constantinople.  Since  they 
could  take  no  important  city,  it  was  clear  that  they 
could  not  yet  conquer,  if  they  wished  to  conquer,  the 
Empire  of  Eome.  They  could  ravage  it  however,  and 
this  they  did  effectually,  wandering  almost  at  pleasure 
over  the  countries  that  we  now  call  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  up  to  the  very  spurs  of  the  Julian  Alps  on 
the  north-eastern  confines  of  Italy.    Incapable  of  resist- 

'  xxxi.  1 6.  7« 
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BOOK  I.  ance  except  behind  walls,  the  Romans  took  a  cruel  and 

Ch.  5. 

1-1-  cowardly  revenge.     It  will  be  remembered  that  when 

Mq^  the  Goths  were  ferried  across  the  Danube  they  had 
h^^^lut  ^^^^^  compelled  to  surrender  all  the  youthful  sons  of 
their  chief  men  as  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour. 
These  lads  had  been  dispersed  through  the  cities  of 
the  East,  where  their  rich  attire  and  the  stately  forms 
which  seemed  to  tell  of  the  temperate  northern  climates 
in  which  they  had  their  birth,  excited  the  admiration 
and  fear  of  the  populations  among  whom  they  were 
placed  \  Three  years  had  now  passed  since  the  fatal 
treaty,  and  these  youths  were  rapidly  maturing  into 
men.  The  brave  deeds,  the  victories  and  defeats  of 
their  fathers  on  the  Thracian  battle-fields,  had  reached 
their  ears.  Clustering  together  in  the  unfriendly  streets 
they  muttered  to  one  another — so  at  least  the  Romans 
thought— in  their  barbaric  tongue,  counsels  of  revenge 
for  their  slain  kinsmen.  Julius^  the  Master  of  the 
Soldiery,  to  whom  tidings  were  brought  of  this  real  or 
supposed  movement  among  the  hostages,  determined  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  Having  obtained  full  powers 
from  the  Senate  at  Constantinople,  and  communicated 
his  plans  under  pledges  of  inviolable  secrecy  to  the 
commandants  of  the  garrisons,  he  circulated  through 
the  provinces  a  report  that  all  the  hostages  who  should 
present  themselves  at  the  chief  cities  on  a  given  day 
would  receive  rich  gifts  and  an  allotment  of  lands  from 
the  bounty  of  the  Emperor.  Laying  aside  all  thoughts 
of  vengeance,  if  they  had  ever  entertained  them,  the 
Gothic  lads  trooped  in,  each  one,  to  the  capital  of  his 
province.     When  they  were  thus  assembled,  unarmed 

^  EoDapillS,  p.   50 :  vcudcr  dc  aMuf  wp6s  rt  rrfp  tvicpaaiap  t»w  dtfmw 
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and  unsuspecting,  in  tbe  Thradan  and  Asiatic  market-  book  i. 

places,  the  soldiery  at  a  given  signal  mounted  the  roofs ^ 

of  the  surrounding  houses,  and  hurled  stones  and  darts 
upon  them  till  the  last  of  the  yellow-haired  striplings 
was  laid  low.  A  brave  deed  truly,  and  one  worthy  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  those  days,  and  of  the  Master  of 
the  Soldiery — bearing  alas,  the  great  name  of  Julius — 
who  commanded  them !  It  is  with  sorrow  that  we 
observe  that  Ammianus  Marcel  linus,  who  closes  his 
history  with  this  event,  speaks  with  approbation  of  the 
'  prudent  counsel  of  the  Master,  the  accomplishment 
whereof  without  tumult  or  delay  saved  the  Easteiii 
provinces  from  a  great  danger/ 

This  dastardly  crime  seems  to  have  been  committed 
on  the  authority  of  the  Senate  only,  during  the  interval 
of  five  months  which  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Yalens  and  the  elevation  of  his  successor  to  the  Eastern 
Throne  ^  To  him,  to  the  well-known  figure  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  it  is  now  time  to  turn.  He  in- 
herited from  his  father  a  name  ennobled  by  great 
services  to  the  state,  and  shaded  by  the  remembrance 
of  a  cruel  wrong.  Of  all  the  generals  who  served  the 
house  of  Valentinian  none  had  earned  a  higher  or  purer 
fame  than  that  father,  Theodosius  the  Spaniard. 

His  birthplace  was  probably  the  same  as  that  of  his  Services  of 
Imperial  son,  namely,  the  little  town  of  Cauca  (nowTheodo- 
Coca),  situated  near  the  confines  of  Old  Castille  and  Leon, 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Douro,  twenty-nine  miles 
from  the  city  of  Segovia  \     He  was  of  illustrious  birth, 

*  Tillemont  truly  obserres  that  the  authority  of  Ammiauus  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  Zosimus  (iv.  26)  who  puts  the  massacre  after  the 
accession  of  Theodosius. 

'  Both  Zosimus  (iv.  24)  and  Idatiufl  (Chronicon,  s.  a.  379)  make 
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BOOK  L  sprung  from  one  of  those  powerful  provincial  families 
— LI-  which  now  formed  the  true  aristocracy  of  the  Empire. 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  year  of  his  birth  (which 
was  probably  about  320),  nor  of  the  earlier  steps  in  his 
upward  career.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  Britain,  and 
as  three  of  the  Camps  *  on  the  line  of  the  Boman  Wall 
in  Northumberland  were  garrisoned  by  detachments  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  from  the  north-west  of  Spain  \  it 
is  possible  that  Theodosius  the  Elder  may  have  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  war  in  defending  that  bleak  barrier. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  conjecture.  Our  first 
authentic  information  concerning  him  brings  him  be- 
fore us  not  as  a  Tribune  or  Prefect,  but  as  holding 
the  high  military  office  of  Duke  of  Britain  ^  In 
the  year  368  tidings  had  been  brought  to  Valenti- 
nian  of  the  melancholy  state  of  our  island.  The 
Franks  and  the  Saxony  were  harassing  the  eastern 
coast  with  their  pillagings,  burnings,  and  murderings. 
On  the   northern  border  of  the   province   the   Picte, 

the  Emperor  Theodosius  a  native  'of  the  province  of  Gallicia  and 
the  city  of  Cauca.'  The  Cauca  above  described  was  not  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gallicia,  but  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
its  nearest  point  As  this  was  Idatius*  own  country  it  is  unsatisfac- 
tory to  have  to  impute  inaccuracy  to  him  on  a  subject  with  which  he 
must  have  been  well  acquainted,  and  I  am  disposed  to  conjecture  that 
there  may  have  been  another,  Gallician  Cauca,  of  which,  however,  I  find 
no  trace.  The  assignment  of  Italica  (near  Seville)  as  the  birthplace  of 
Theodosius,  for  which  Marcellinus  Comes  is  responsible,  has  evidently 
arisen  from  the  desire  to  make  him  a  fellow-townsman  with  Trajan. 

^  Condercum  (Benwell),  Cilumum  (Chollerford)  and  Aesica  (Great 
Chesters). 

'  See  Notitia  Occidentis,  cap.  xl :  '  Sub  disposition!  viri  spectabilis 
ducis  Britanniarum  .  .  .  per  lineam  valli  .  . .  Praefectus  alae  primae 
Asturum  Conderco  .  .  .  Praefectus  alae  secundae  Asturum  Cilunio  .  .  . 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Asturum  Aesica/ 

'  *Dux  Britanniarum/  We  may  fairly  infer  from  Ammianus,  xxviii. 
3.  I,  that  this  was  his  title. 
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divided  into  two  branches,  the  Dicalydones  and  Vertu-  book  i. 
nones,  the  warlike   nation  of  the  Attacotti  and  the 


wide-wandering  Scots,  were  marching  up  and  down  ^  ' 
whither  they  would,  carrying  desolation  with  them. 
The  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  was  slain,  the  Duke 
of  Britain  (the  predecessor  of  Theodosius)  was  ap- 
parently a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
Emperor  chose  Theodosius  who  had  already  earned  a 
high  military  reputation,  and  sent  him  with  a  selected 
body  of  young  legionstries,  proud  to  serve  under  such 
axommander,  to  deliver  Britain  from  the  spoiler. 

Theodosius  landed  at  Bichborough,  and  went  first 
to  a  city  which  in  old  times  used  to  be  called  Lundi- 
nium,  but  which  the  modems — that  is  to  say,  the 
modems  of  the  fourth  century-persisted  in  calling 
Augusta.  Making  this  city  his  basis  of  operations, 
but  avoiding  any  great  pitched  battle,  he  divided  his 
forces  into  small  but  nimble  detachments,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  intercept  the  plundering  hordes,  to  fall 
upon  them  when  encumbered  with  spoil,  and  thus  to 
pillage  the  pillagers,  and  slay  the  slayers.  In  this 
way  he  gradually  cleared  the  country  of  its  invaders, 
and  recovered  the  greater  part  of  the  booty  which 
they  had  taken  and  which,  except  a  small  portion 
reserved  as  a  reward  for  his  weary  soldiers,  was  all  re- 
turned to  the  provincials  \  In  the  words  of  Claudian, 
the  court-poet  of  the  Theodosian  family, 

'  What  did  the  trtars  avail,  the  seas  unknown, 
The  frost  eternal  of  that  frigid  zone  f 
The  Saxons'  life-stream  steeped  the  Orcadian  plain, 
Thule  with  hlood  of  Picts  grew  warm  ag^in, 
And  icy  Erin'  mourned  her  Scotsmen  slain'/ 

^  Amm.  Mar.  xxvii.  8.  '  *  Glacialis  leme/ 

'  Claudian  de  IV  Cons.  Honorii,  30-34. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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BOOK  I.      The  result  of  the  campaign  of  Theodosius  was  that 

^the  wanton  insolence  of  the  Tarious  barbarian  tribes 

who  thought  to  find  the  British  province  an  easy  prey 
was  checked,  the  ruined  cities  and  camps  were  rebuilt, 
and  the  foundations  of  what  promised  to  be  a  long 
peace — it  lasted,  in  fact,  for  something  like  forty  years 
— seemed  to  be  securely  laid^  In  his  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  province,  Theodosius  showed  himself 
equally  successful,  detecting  and  repressing  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  ^  and  effecting  a  reformation  in  the 
corps  of  Areani ',  who  having  been  originally  organised 
as  a  kind  of  secret  intelligence  department  to  gain 
information  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  had  been 
largely  engaged  in  underhand  trade  with  the  bands 
of  the  spoilers,  virtually  becoming  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  and  far  more  often  revealing  the  movements  of 
the  legions  to  the  barbarians  than  those  of  the  bar- 
barians to  the  Soman  officers. 

In  the  foUowing  year  (369)  Theodosius,  now  Master 
of  the  Cavalry,,  led  an  army  through  the  Grisons  to 
a  successful  attack  upon  the  Alamanni,  many  of  whom 
he  slew,  while  the  remainder  were  transported  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  they  cultivated  the  fruitful  plains 
watered  by  the  Po,  as  tributaries  of  the  Empire. 

^  '  Fusis  variis  gentibus  et  fagatis,  quas  insolentia  nutriente  securi- 
tate  adgredi  Bomanas  res  inflammabat,  in  integrum  restituit  civitates 
et  castra  multiplicibus  quidem  damnis  adflicta,  sed  ad  quietem  tem- 
poris  longi  fundata'  (Amm.  Mar.  xxviii.  3.  2).  A  very  interesting 
passage,  as  throwing  light  on  the  state  of  our  island  towards  the 
close  of  the  foui*th  century. 

'  That  of  Valentinus,  brother  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect  Maximin, 
whose  tyranny  Ammianus  describes  at  great  length  (xxix.  3,  etc.). 

'  Amm.  Mar.  xxviii.  3.  8.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  these  Areani 
elsewhere.  There  seems  to  be  no  variation  in  the  MSS.,  but  is  not 
Areani  an  error  for  Areani  1 
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His   greatest  services  to  the  State,  however,  were  book  i. 

rendered  in  the  province  of  Africa,  where  he  spent  the '-^ 

last  three  years  of  his  life  (373-376).  During  the  ^^^'^^ 
cruelly  oppressive  government  of  Count  Romanus,  a 
Moorish  chieftain  named  Firmus,  the  lord  of  a  large 
tract  of  country,  had  openly  revolted  against  Valen- 
tinian  and  assumed  the  purple.  The  Emperor  natu- 
rally turned  to  Theodosius,  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  generals,  the  man  who  then  occupied  the  same 
place  in  the  minds  of  men  which  Corbulo  had  filled  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  sent  him  with  the  dignity  of 
Count  of  Africa,  to  suppress  the  Moorish  revolt.  A 
difficult  but  victorious  campaign  was  ended  by  the 
suicide  of  Firmus,  and  Theodosius  remained  to  govern, 
equitably  and  wisely,  the  province  which  his  arms  had 
saved  from  the  barbarian.  *  Africa,'  wrote  the  orator 
Symmachus  to  him  S  *  has  recovered  fr^m  her  disease, 
and  though  our  invincible  Emperors  were  her  physi- 
cians, you  were  the  remedy  which  they  applied.  Your 
true  palm-wreath  is  the  happiness  of  the  province.' 

To  a  life  distinguished  by  such  eminent  services 
to  the  state,  if  not  the  Imperial  diadem,  at  least  ah 
old  age  of  dignified  repose  would  have  seemed  the 
fitting  crown.  But  an  unexpected  change  in  his  for- 
tunes was  at  hand.  In  the  year  376,  a  few  months  How  re- 
probably  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  a  scaffold  was  erected  at  Carthage,  and  Theo- 
dosius was  ordered  to  ascend  it.  *  He  asked/  we  are 
told  2,  *  that  he  might  first  be  baptized  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  sins,  and  having  obtained  the  sacrament  of 

*  Epist.  X.  I. 

'  Orosius,  vii.  33.     It  is  very  extraordinary  that   we   have   no 
mention  in  Ammianus  of  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  elder. 

U  2 


376. 
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BOOK  L  Christ,  which  he  had  desired,  after  a  glorious  life  in 
Ch.  5.         ,  .  ^ 

•  this  world,  being  also  secure  of  the  life  eternal,  he 
willingly  oflfered  his  neck  to  the  executioner/  History- 
asks  in  vain  for  the  motive  of  such  well-nigh  un- 
exampled ingratitude.  The  only  one  that  is  assigned 
is  *  creeping  envy'  of  the  fame  of  the  old  generals 
It  is  possible  that  the  party  of  the  late  governor 
Romanus,  scotched  but  not  killed  by  that  oppressor  s 
removal  from  office,  may  have  found  means  to  calum- 
niate him  successfully  at  the  Court  of  Milan  *.  Pos- 
sibly too  his  adhesion  to  the  orthodox  creed  may  have 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  Justina,  widow  of  Valen- 
tinian,  who  governed  Africa  as  well  as  Italy  in  the 
name  of  her  infant  son,  and  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  a  bitter  Arian.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  hand 
which  prepared,  and  the  voice  which  counselled  the 
stroke,  were  the  hand  and  the  voice  of  Valens,  the 
most  powerful  member  for  the  time  of  the  Imperial 
partnership.  Those  four  ominous  letters  9  E  O  A 
began  the  name  of  Theodosius  as  surely  as  that  of 
Theodorus,  and  it  seems  therefore  allowable  to  suppose 
that  the  incantation  scene  at  Antioch  four  years  pre- 
viously— the  laurel  tripod,  the  person  in  linen  mantle 
and  with  linen  socks,  who  shook  the  magic  cauldron 
and  made  the  ring  dance  up  and  down  among  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet — were  links  in  the 


^  ' InBiimulante  et  obrepente  invidia  ;'  Orosius,  I.e. 

'  Kichter  (Westromisches  Reich,  pp.  401-2)  attributes  the  death  of 
Theodosius  to  Merobaudes,  and  thinks  it  was  decreed  because  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  clique  of  Gratian's  frielids.  But  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  testimony  in  support  of  this  charge,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Africa  was  under  Justina  and  her  son,  not  directly 
under  Gratian. 
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chain  of  causation  which   led  the  blameless  veteran  book  i. 
to  his  doom.  

Such,  briefly  sketched,  was  the  career  of  the  elder  cawer  of 
Theodosius.  His  son  and  namesake,  bom  in  Spain  junior, 
about  the  year  346,  was  like  him,  a  man  of  noble  and 
commanding  presence,  affable  in  his  demeanour  \  but  of 
slender  literaiy  attainments^,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  one  who  had  been  *a  man  of  war  from 
his  youth.'  He  certainly  had  the  power  of  inspiring 
enthusiastic  loyalty  in  his  soldiers,  and  terror  in  his 
enemies.  From  the  hints  both  of  fiiends  and  foes 
we  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  his  large  handsome 
countenance  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  wore  an 
expression  which  the  former  called  good-tempered, 
the  latter  heavy  and  indolent ;  but  that  after  some 
years  of  despotic  power,  the  scowl  on  the  brow  grew 
darker  and  the  angry  flush  on  the  cheek  more  often 
visible  ^ 

Having  learned  the  elements  of  the  military  art 
under  his  father,  doubtless  in  Britain,  Germany  and 
Africa,  he  had  sliown  such  evidences  of  good  soldiership 
that  already  in  the  year  373  he  filled  the  high  office  of 
Duke  of  Moesia*.  In  this  capacity  he  won  several 
victories  over  the  '  Free  Sarmatians,'  and  by  the  terror 
of  his  name  checked  the  torrent  of  barbarian  invasion 
which  was  overflowing  Pannonia.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  (376)  he  retired  into  private  life,  lived  among 

^  Tliemistius,  Or.  xv.  p.  190  (ed.  Paris). 

'  Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome  xlviii. 

'  Pacatus  and  Themistius  suggest  the  idea  of  bonhomie ;  Zosimus  of 
indolence  ;  Claudian  (Laus  Serenae,  135-8)  that  of  passionateness. 

*  *  Dux  Moesiae  Theodosius  Junior,  prima  etiam  turn  Innugine 
juvenis'  says  Ammiauus  (xxix.  6.  15).  He  was  probably  then  in  his 
twenty-seyenth  year. 
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BOOK  I.  jjjg  Q^Q  people  on  his  Spanish  estate,  and — so  says  his 

panegyrist  ^— often  encouraged  his  peasants  by  taking  a 

turn  with  them  in  the  labours  of  the  farm,  so  that  his 
martial  limbs  might  not  grow  flabby  by  disuse.  His 
retirement  lasted  less  than  three  years.  Then  Gratian, 
finding  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  left  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Valens,  the  oldest  of  the  Emperors,  with 
only  his  impetuous  and  unwise  step-mother  Justina 
nominally  assisting  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire, 
looked  around  him  for  help,  and  wisely  determined  by 
one  act  to  associate  with  himself  a  colleague  of  riper 
experience  than  his  own,  and  to  repair,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  repaired,  the  cruel  injustice  which  had  been 
HiB  MOM-  committed  by  the  house  of  Yalentinian.  He  summoned 
^^17^  Theodosius  from  Spain,  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  379, 
proclaimed  him  Augustus  at  Sirmium  on  the  Save. 
The  new  Emperor  was  probably  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 
DiTiBion  To  his  new  colleague  Gratian  assigned  the  share  of 
Empire,  the  Empire  which  had  formerly  been  governed  by 
Valens,  but  with  considerably  enlarged  limits.  It  had 
doubtless  been  perceived  in  the  recent  campaign  that 
the  division  between  Oriens  and  lllyricum  which  split 
what  is  now  called* the  Balkan  peninsula'  into  two 
unequal  parts,  by  a  line  running  north  and  south  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Aegean  ^  was  ill  adapted  for  purposes 
of  defence  against  the  Gothic  invaders.  Now,  therefore, 
Gratian  handed  over  to  Theodosius  not  only  Oriens 

^  Pacatus,  Panegyricos  ix. 

•  This  line  pretty  nearly  corresponded  with  the  twenty-fourth 
parallel  of  longitude,  running  first  a  degree  to  the  west  and  then  a 
degree  to  the  east  of  it,  almost  passing  through  Sardica  (the  modem 
Sofia)  and  coming  out  opposite  to  the  island  of  Thasos. 
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(that  is  Moesia  and  Thrace,  with  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  book  i. 


Oh.  5. 


Egypt)  but  also  the  eastern  part  of  Illyricum,  com- 
prising the  two  *  Dioceses'  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia^  ^^^^ 
or,  speaking  in  terms  of  modem  geography,  Servia, 
Macedonia,  Albania  and  Greece.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
that  territory  which  recently  belonged  to  Turkey,  except 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  thus  became  subject  to  the  sway 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  This  arrangement  undoubtedly 
worked  well  for  the  defence  of  the  provinces,  now 
consolidated  under  the  rule  of  Theodosius :  and  it  had 
important  bearings  on  the  after-history  of  Europe,  as 
the  line  now  traced  was  practically  the  abiding  frontier 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  ^ 

From  Sirmium,  the  scene  of  his  accession,  the  new  Fint  Mm- 
Emperor  of  the  East  seems  to  have  marched  up  the  ¥^ 
valley  of  the  Morava,  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Vardar  to  Thessalonica,  which  he  made  his  head- 
quarters for  the  two  following  years.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  discern  the  reason  for  his  choice.  All  over  the  plains 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  south  of  the  Balkan 
range  as  well  as  on  the  north  of  it,  the  Gothic 
marauders  were  swarming.  The  walled  cities,  it  is  true, 
everywhere  repelled  their  attacks,  but  in  the  open 
country  they  were  irresistible.  Far  and  wide  the 
burning  villas,  the  ravaged  vineyards,  the  long  trains  of 
captives,  in  which  the  nobleman  as  well  as  the  colonvs 
was  led  off  into  miserable  bondage,  told  the  tale  of  the 
ruin  wrought  by  the  terrible  day  of  Hadrianople.     The 

*  The  important  fact  of  this  new  division  is  disclosed  to  us  only  by 
a  sentence  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Sozomen  (vii.  4), '  Gratian 
bestowed  the  government  of  lUyria  and  of  the  eastern  provinces  upon 
Theodosius.'  Tillemont  has  successfully  vindicated  the  general  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  against  the  attacks  of  M.  Godefroy  (v.  716). 
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BOOK  I.  first  duty  of  Theodosius  manifestly  was  to  clear  the 

- — !_!—  provinces  south  of  the  Balkan  range,  and  when  that 

^^^*      was  accomplished  it  would  be  time  enough  to  consider 

how  to  deal  with  the  Gothic  settlers  in  Moesia.     Till 

this  was  done  the  new  Emperor  would  not  even  enter 

his  capital.    The  right  place  for  commencing  the  work 

was   Thessalonica,   with  its  strong  situation  on   the 

Aegean,  commanding  the  passes  into  Thessaly,  and  the 

shortest  line  of  communication  with  Gratian's  Illyrian 

capital,  Sirmium. 

Theodoiiui      Thcssalouica  itself  had  been  only  lately  hard  pressed 

atThes-  .  J  J  XT 

Miionioa.  by  the  Gothic  marauders,  but  a  pestilence  had  broken 
out  in  their  host  which  the  Christians  within  the 
walls  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  their  great  bishop 
Acholius  ^  who  thus  like  another  Elisha  scattered  by 
spiritual  weapons  the  host  of  the  invaders  * ;  and  thus, 
probably  before  the  spring  of  379,  the  neighbour- 
hood was  cleared  of  their  unwelcome  presence.  Here 
then,  in  this  old  Macedonian  citv,  Theodosius  fixed  his 
camp  and  court,  and  hither  streamed  all  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  State,  the  officers  of  the  army,  the 
Senators  of  Constantinople,  the  members  of  the  great 
Civil  Service  of  the  Empire,  zealous  to  pay  court  to 
their  new  sovereign,  and  keen  to  receive  promotion 
from  his  hands.  The  language,  even  of  a  hostile 
historian  like  Zosimus  ^  shows  the  favourable  impression 
which  the  new  Emperor  made  upon  his  subjects. 
Instead  of  the  jealous,  suspicious,  timid  Valens,  here 

*  Or  Ascholius.  Contemporary  writers  seem  to  prefer  the  form  in 
the  text. 

'  This  snpposed  supernatural  intervention  is  mentioned  by  St.  Am- 
brose— writing  after  the  death  of  Acholius — in  letter  15  (Class  I).  I 
owe  this  reference  to  Dr.  Ifland  (Theodosius  der  Qrosse,  p.  67). 

'  iv.  25. 
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was  a  frank,  genial  soldier,  of  florid  face  and  sanguine  book  i. 

temperament,  affable  to  all  who  wished  to  approach '-^ 

him,  well  known  for  his  courage  in  the  field,  and  ready  ^ 
(only  too  ready  for  the  State's  necessities)  to  bestow, 
office,  honours,  emoluments  on  all  who  approached  him 
as  candidates  for  his  favour.  He  is  accused  by  his 
critic  *  of  having  increased  the  number  of  the  highest 
military  commands  (Mastership  of  the  Cavalry,  and 
Mastership  of  the  Infantry)  from  two  to  five,  and 
doubled  all  the  lower  grades  held  by  generals,  tribunes, 
and  so  forth.  Though  Zosimus  affirms  that  this  was 
done  without  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  army,  we 
may  well  believe  that  it  was  upon  the  whole  a  wise 
policy  on  the  part  of  Theodosius  to  surround  himself 
with  a  larg^  number  of  active  and  zealous  officers, 
more  than  sufficient  to  replace  the  terrible  losses 
sustained  at  Hadrianople.  In  the  guerilla  war  which 
he  had  now  for  some  time  to  wage,  leadership  was 
more  important  than  great  masses  of  men.  He  had  to 
restore  the  shaken  confidence  of  the  Roman  troops  and 
to  terrify  the  barbarians  into  retredt  by  a  series  of 
daring  expeditions  such  as  Gideon  in  old  time  con- 
ducted against  the  Midianites ;  and  now,  aa  in  the  days 
of  Gideon,  courage  and  mutual  confidence  between 
general  and  army  were  the  first  and  essential  conditions 
of  success.  Probably  too,  he  already  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  scheme  which  he  afterwards  so  successfully 
matured,  of  enlisting  the  barbarians  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  Empire ;  and,  if  that  were  to  be  done,  it 
was  all-important  that  he  should  draw  round  his 
Council-table  a  group  of  brave  and  experienced  officers, 
whom   the   Goth   would  obey  because  he   had  found 

*  iv,  27. 
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BOOK  I.  them  terrible  on  the  battle-field.     Still  it  is  obvious 

Ch.  5. 

"  -  that  this  policy  rendered  necessary  heavy  demands  on 
the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  State,  exhausted  by 
the  very  ravages  which  it  was  meant  to  terminate. 
Every  one  of  the  five  new  Magistri  received,  we  are 
told,  as  liberal  allowances  for  his  staff  as  had  been 
formerly  bestowed  upon  each  of  his  two  predecessors. 
The  Emperor  s  own  table  was  spread  with  a  magnificence 
which  formed  an  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  misery  of 
the  ruined  villages  of  Thrace.  Cooks  and  butlers  and 
eunuchs,  '  a  list  of  whom  would  fill  a  volume,'  swarmed 
around  the  princely  Spaniard,  and  those  among  them 
who  were  distinguished  by  their  handsome  presence 
and  courtly  address  might  hope  to  supplant  the 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  State.  Already,  it  may  be, 
in  the  first  flush  of  the  new  Emperor  s  popularity,  it 
was  possible  to  discern  the  harbingers  of  future  storms : 
already  a  veteran  statesman  might  surmise  that  the 
openhandedness  of  this  affable  soldier  would  one  day 
make  the  men  sigh  for  the  parsimony  of  the  jealous 
Valens. 
PMiegyrjc  Howovcr,  for  the  time,  the  comparisons  were  all  in 
tins.  favoxnr  of  Theodosius.  It  was  probably  early  in  379 
that  the  orator  Themistius  presented  himself  at  Thessa- 
lonica  in  order  to  offer  his  tribute  of  florid  panegyric  ^ 
to  the  new  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hint 
the  desire  of  the  senators  and  nobles  of  Constantinople 
that  the  fountain  of  honour,  which  had  in  their  opinion 
been  kept  of  late  too  closely  sealed,  might  now  be  set 
running  freely.  An  earlier  deputation  had  been  sent 
by  the  Senate  of  Constantinople  with  formal  con- 
gratulations   on    the    accession    of    Theodosius,    but 

*  Oration  xiv. 
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Themistius  had  been  prevented  by  sickness  from  taking  book  i. 
part  in  that  deputation.  At  the  time  he  bitterly  re- 
gretted this  absence,  but  now,  he  says,  he  almost 
rejoices  over  it,  since  the  ardour  of  his  spirit  has 
conquered  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  and  he  is  enabled 
to  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  return  of  the  golden 
age.  Was  the  orator  thinking  of  the  crooked  legs  and 
mean  appearance  of  the  predecessor  of  Theodosius  when 
he  said,  '  It  is  now  permitted  me  to  behold  an  Emperor 
whom  I  can  only  describe  in  the  words  of  Homer  * — 

"Ne'er  have  these  eyes  of  nune  beheld  bo  noble  a  presence, 
Never  one  so  miotic:  in  truth  thine  aspect  is  king-like "'f 

Then  with  a  touch  of  something  which  looks  like 
genuine  enthusiasm  he  breaks  forth.  *  Thou  art  the 
one  man  who  outweighest  all  others  to  us.  Instead  of 
them  we  look  to  thee,  lliou  art  to  us  instead  of 
Dada,  instead  of  Thrace,  instead  of  Illyria  [the 
provinces  torn  from  us  by  the  barbarians],  instead  of 
our  legions,  instead  of  aU  our  other  warlike  equipment, 
which  vanished  more  swiftlv  than  a  shadow.  Now  we 
who  were  erewhile  pursued  are  driving  our  foes  headlong. 
By  the  new  hopes  which  thou  hast  kindled  in  us  we 
stand,  we  take  breath,  we  are  confident  that  we  shall 
arrest  the  Goths  in  their  prosperous  career,  and  shall 
extinguish  the  wide-spreading  conflagration  which  they 
have  kindled  and  which  hitherto  neither  Haemus  *,  nor 
the  boundaries  of  Thrace,  or  of  Illyria,  rough  of  passage 
as  they  are  to  the  traveller,  have  been  able  to  arrest.  .  . 

^  Iliad  iii.  169-170.  Priam  is  speaking  of  Agamemnon.  Themistios 
changes  eoucc  to  eoixar  to  make  the  compliment  more  direct. 

KciKhv  If  ovT»  ryiiv  o&tw  tiSov  6<f>Baknoia'Uf 
Ovd*  otrro)  y€pap6v*   ^aikrfi  yap  dvdpi  coixf. 

'  The  Balkans. 
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BOOK  I.  It  was  no  fiction  of  the  poet  when  Homer  represented 
-  Achilles  as  by  his  mere  battle-cry  repelling  the  con- 
quering barbarians:  for  those  accursed  ones,  ere  a 
battle  was  yet  joined,  when  thou  hadst  merely  moved 
up  thine  outposts  to  theirs,  lost  their  old  audacity. 
This  have  they  felt  already.  What  more  shall  they  feel 
when  they  see  thee  brandishing  thy  spear,  shaking  thy 
shield,  when  they  see  dose  to  them  the  gleam  of  thy 
burnished  helmet  ? ' 

Fulsome  as  is  the  praise  which  the  orator  bestows 
on  the  possessor  of  supreme  power,  it  is  clear  that  the 
new  Emperor's  accession  had  in  a  notable  manner  raised 
the  spirits  of  his  subjects,  and  was  beginning  to  depress 
those  of  the  barbarians.  And  herewith  agrees  the  calm 
judgment  of  the  Gothic  historian  \  recorded  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half.  *  When  Theodosius  was 
associated  in  the  Empire  by  Gratian  in  the  room  of 
Valens,  the  Goths  soon  perceived  that  military  discipline 
was  replaced  on  a  better  footing,  the  cowardice  and  sloth 
of  former  Emperors  being  laid  aside :  and  whei}  they 
perceived  it  they  were  struck  with  terror.  For  the 
Emperor,  keen  in  intellect,  strong  in  courage,  and  wise 
in  counsel,  tempering  the  severity  of  his  orders  by 
liberality  and  an  aflFable  demeanour,  was  ever  rousing 
his  demoralised  army  to  brave  deeds:  and  the  soldiers 
observing  the  favourable  change  in  their  leader  soon 
recovered  their  lost  self-confidence.* 

Of  the  actual  events  of  the  campaign  of  379  we  hear 
but  little.  The  dates  of  his  laws  ^  enable  us  to  trace 
the  movements  of  Theodosius,  keeping  his  line  of 
communication  open  with  Gratian  at  Sirmium,  in  July 

^  Jordanes,  De  Rebus  Geticis,  zzvii. 

'  As  collected  from  the  Theodosian  Code  by  Ifland,  pp.  70  and  72. 
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at  Scupi^  lOO  miles  north  of  Thessalonica,  in  August  book  i. 
apparently  on  the  southern  shore  pf  the  Danube  *,  in 


January  (380)  back  again  at  Thessalonica.  We  are  told  *  ^^^* 
that  not  only  did  courage,  owing  to  the  successful 
operations  which  Theodosius  commanded,  return  to  the 
Imperial  infantry  and  cavalry,  but  that  even  the 
peasants  became  formidable  to  the  barbarians,  and  the 
workers  in  the  mines,  at  the  Emperor's  orders,  threw 
down  the  gold-ore  and  took  the  iron  of  the  soldier  into 
their  hands. 

The  honours  of  this  campaign,  however,  aa  far  asj^^e 
Zosimus  may  be  trusted  to  award  them,  fell  not  to  Modar. 
Theodosius  himself  so  much  as  to  Modar,  one  of  those  £*!?°*' 
generals  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  wisely  sur- 
rounded himself.     This  man,  a  Goth  by  birth  and  even 
of  royal  lineage,  but  a  Christian  and  of  the  orthodox 
faith  \  had  recently  deserted  from  the  cause  of  his 
countrymen  and  taken  service  under  the  Roman  eagles. 
He  had  given  striking  proofs  of  his  fidelity  to  his  new 
lords,  and  had  accordingly  been  appointed  one  of  the 
five  Masters  of  the  Soldiery*.     He  selected  a  bit  of 
high  table-land  among  the  Balkans,  upon  which,  un- 
known to  the  Goths,  he  pitched  his  camp,  concealed 
doubtless  by  surrounding  eminences.    There  he  watched 

^  Now  Ufilnib. 

'  If,  that  is  to  say,  the  '  Vice  August! '  of  the  Theodosian  Code  be 
the  same  with  the  *  Augustis '  of  the  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula  Peutin- 
geriana,  which  is  by  no  means  clear. 

'  By  Themistius  (ubi  supra). 

^  Ifland  (p.  70)  seems  justified  in  drawing  this  conclusion  from  the 
unqualified  language  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
Modares  (or  Modarius),  (Ep.  136). 

*  Knl  ^4'  ^i'  cir€^«iforo  nianp  crrparuiTusjjs  irpofi§fikrjfi€vos  opxrfS  pro- 
bably means  this. 
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BOOK  L  his  opportunity,  and  when  the  barbarians,  revelling  in  the 
.  plunder  which  they  had  gathered  from  the  villages  and 
unwalled  towns  of  Thrace,  were  indulging  in  a  drunken 
debauch  in  the  plains  below,  he  armed  his  soldiers  with 
sword  and  shield,  the  coats  of  mail  and  heavier  armour 
being  left  behind,  and  led  them  stealthily  down  the 
mountain  to  the  Gothic  camp.  Surprised  and  un- 
armed, the  barbarians  for  the  most  part  awoke  from 
their  stupor  only  to  find  themselves  transfixed  by  the 
swords  of  the  Komans.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  of 
this  host  was  slaughtered,  and  their  arms  and  orna- 
ments became  the  spoil  of  the  conquerors.  Then  the 
soldiers  of  Modar  rushed  forward  to  the  rude  waggon- 
encampment,  where  the  women  and  children  were 
quartered.  No  fewer  than  4000  Gothic  waggons,  so 
we  are  told,  were  taken  possession  of,  and  all  the 
women,  the  children,  and  the  captive  slaves  who  were 
accustomed  on  the  march  to  walk  and  ride  upon  the 
waggons  by  turns  \  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  legionaries. 
The  Roman  captives  were  no  doubt  released,  and  the 
Gothic  women  and  children  sold  into  slavery. 

The  success  of  this  murderous  undertaking  of  Modar  s 
— a  success  which  was  perhaps  partly  due  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  moral  weaknesses  of  his  countrymen — and 
the  fear  of  its  repetition,  seem  to  have  determined  the 
fortunes  of  the  campaign  of  379.  The  Goths  were 
probably  for  the  most  part  driven  to  the  north  of  the 
Balkans,  and  some  successful  battles  must  have  been 

^  *£irl  df  r^r  yvyotiear  ical  rovr  iraidar  dpft^crayrcr  Afxdfaf  fiiv  cfAop  Ttrpa" 
KMFxiXiar,  alxfuiX»Tov£  dc  oaovs  fy  thcbs  cVrl  roaovrov  dfut^av  ff>^p€a6ai,  dixa 
T&p  fiddrjp  ravTtus  OKokovOovvnav  ical  c(  Js/xoi^^s,  ola  <f>iK(i  yivtadaij  rag  dva- 

irfiv<rcir  rir*  avr&p  noioviUvnv  (Siosimos,  iv.  2$).     An  interesting  picture 
of  a  Gk>thic  native  army  on  its  march. 
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fought,  perhaps  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  book  i. 

not  with  the  Goths  only  but  with  other  wild  tribes '-^ 

which  had  swarmed  over  the  great  river.  On  the  1 7th 
of  November  Theodosius  was  able  to  send  official  mes- 
sengers to  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire  announcing 
a  series  of  victories  over  *the  Goths,  the  Alani  and  the 
Huns\'  Still,  even  the  region  south  of  the  Balkans 
can  hardly  have  been  entirely  cleared  of  the  invaders, 
for  we  find  the  Emperor  yet  delaying  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  his  capital,  and  instead  thereof  fixing  his  head- 
quarters for  the  winter  at  Thessalonica. 

It  is  a  proof  how  much  of  the  recent  success  hadsiokneM 
been  due  to  the  energy  of  one  man,  that  the  temporary  dodiu. 
suspension  of  his  powers  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
affidrs.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  380  Theodosius 
fell  sick  at  Thessalonica.  Probably  the  same  morbific 
influences  which  had  previously  broken  up  the  camp  of 
the  Gothic  besiegers,  now  laid  low  their  energetic  enemy. 
The  crisis  of  the  illness  lasted  apparently  somewhat  less 
than  a  month,  as  we  find  edicts  bearing  his  signature  both 
on  the  2nd  and  27th  of  February,  but  none  in  the  inter- 
vening period.  There  is  reason  to  think,  however,  that 
during  many  months  of  the  year  380  he  was  unable  to 
take  the  field  in  person  2.     Meanwhile  a  change  of  vast 

*  *  Aosonio  et  Olybrio  Coss.  [379]  His  Conss.  levatus  est  Theodo- 
flioB  Aug.  ab  Augusto  Gratiano  die  xiv  Kal.  Febmar.  in  civitate  Sirmio. 
Ipso  auno  multa  be] la  Eomani  cum  Gothis  commiserunt.  Deinde 
victoriae  nuntiatae  sunt  advereus  Gothos,  Alanos  atque  Hunos  die  xt 
Kal.  Decembr.'  This  important  notice  is  from  the  Descriptio  Gon- 
sulum  Idatio  Adscripta  (Roncalli,  ii.  95),  which,  whether  rightly 
attributed  to  Idatius  or- not,  undoubtedly  contains  some  valuable 
extracts  from  the  official  records  kept  at  Gonstantinople.  (See  Holder- 
Egger's  paper  in  the  Neues  Archiv,  i.  227  et  seq.) 

'  This  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  his  decrees  for 
this  year  are  dated  from  Thessalonica  (there  is  perhaps  some  error 
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BOOK  I.  importance  to  the  internal  politics  of  the  Empire  had  been 

1-^  caused  by  this  illness.     Theodosius,  who  like  his  father 

^  had  postponed  the  rite  of  baptism,  w  ith  its  supposed 
mysterious  efficacy  for  the  washing  away  of  past  sins, 
to  as  late  a  period  as  possible,  now,  believing  himself 
to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  received  the  lustral  water 
from  the  hand  of  Bishop  Acholius.  He  laid  himself 
down  on  his  sick  bed  a  lukewarm,  if  not  actually 
heterodox.  Christian :  he  arose  from  it  a  zealous 
champion  of  Athanasian  orthodoxy. 
Return  of  Postpouiug  for  a  short  time  the  fuller  consideration 
bAriani.  of  the  religious  policy  which  Theodosius  henceforward 
adopted,  let  us  observe  the  eflFect  which  his  sickness 
produced  on  the  struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Goths.  The  provinces  south  of  the  Balkans,  if  they 
had  been  cleared  of  the  barbarians  during  the  preceding 
year,  were  now  again  overrun  by  their  desolating 
swarms.  Fritigem,  satiated  apparently  with  the  ravage 
of  Moesia  and  Thrace,  directed  his  course  southward  to 
Epirus,  Thessaly  and  Achaia  :  while  his  old  allies,  the 
Ostrogothic  chiefs  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  marked  down 
a  new  prey,  crossing  over  the  Danube  where  it  flows 
from  north  to  south,  and  attacking  the  Western  Empire 
in  its  frontier  province,  Pannonia. 
Inter-  With  all  these  barbarous  hordes  pouring  in  upon  the 

Oratian.  devastated  Empire,  and  himself  still  imable  from 
physical  weakness  to  ride  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  Theodosius  was  constrained  to  call  upon  his 
Western  colleague  for  help.     Gratian  did  not  himself 

about  four  laws  at  the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May  dated 
from  Antioch  and  Damascus) :  and  also  by  Gratian's  taking  the  chief 
part  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Goths,  to  be  shortly 
mentioned. 
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take  the  field  against  the  Goths,  but  he  seems  to  have  book  i. 

journeyed  from  Trier  to  Milan  and  Aquileia^     From — 

the  latter  place  he  doubtless  superintended  the  defence 
of  Pannonia  (as  to  which  our  authorities  tell  us  nothing), 
and  the  attack  upon  the  Goths  in  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia. The  latter  duty  was  entrusted  to  two  Frankish  Banto  uui 
chie&  named  Bauto  and  Arbogast  It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Teutonic  soldiers  had 
already  succeeded  in  establishinir  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  Empire,  to  find  eueh  a  high  command  ^ 
this,  at  a  most  critical  period  for  the  State,  entrusted 
to  two  Franks  from  the  forests  beyond  the  Scheldt 
Both  were  destined  to  rise  even  higher  in  the  Boman 
commonwealth.  Bauto  was  to  be  an  Emperor  s  chief 
minister,  and  his  daughter  was — after  his  death — to  be 
hailed  as  Augusta ;  Arbogast  was  to  place  one  of  his 
humble  friends  and  dependents  on  the  Imperial  throne. 
But  both  were  at  this  time  steadfastly  loyal  to  the  great 
civilised  Empire  under  whose  eagles  they  had  enlisted, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  men  of  war,  whose  hands 
were  soiled  by  no  ignoble  gains,  not  ven^  hucksterers 
like  Lupicinus  and  Maximus,  had  gained  for  them  the 
enthusiastic  love  and  confidence  of  their  soldiers. 

We  hear  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  details  of  the 
campaign  conducted  by  the  two  Frankish  generals,  but 
from  its  result  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  entirely 
successful  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  appear  to  have 
been  freed  from  their  barbarian  invaders,  who  were  now 
probably  for  the  most  part  ranged  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Danube,  in  the  regions  where  four  years 
previously  they  had  been  peacefully  settled  by  Valens. 

^  Our  information  as  to  these  movements  of  Gratian  is  derived  from 
the  Code. 
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BOOK  I.  About  this  time  Fritigern  seems  to  have  died,  perhaps 

1—  slain  in  battle  with  Bauto  or  Arbogast.     And  now,  by 

^  *  one  of  those  strange  changes  in  men's  minds  which  so 
often  occur  when  civilised  and  barbarous  nations  meet 
in  battle,  there  came  to  Gratian  (who  by  this  time  had 
marched  eastward  as  far  as  Sirmium  ^  and  was  therefore 
close  to  the  theatre  of  events)  an  opportunity  for  con- 
cluding a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 
P«*|»  «>tt-  Fritigern  being  dead,  the  one  dauntless  spirit  which 
had  hitherto  breathed  hope  and  mutual  loyalty  into  the 
Gothic  kinships,  was  gone.  There  were  among  them 
troubles  and  dissensions  (which  will  shortly  be  alluded 
to)  in  connection  with  Fritigern  s  old  rival,  Athanaric, 
And  after  all,  every  Gothic  warrior  in  the  ranks  might 
well  ask  himself  what  he  was  fighting  for.  To  take 
the  walled  cities  and  make  himself  master  of  all  their 
strange  delights,  the  Goth  had  found  impossible.  It 
was  easy  to  wander  wide  over  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
and  Thrace,  burning  villas,  driving  off  cattle,  carrying 
away  the  provincials  into  captivity.  But  this  process 
could  not  go  on  for  ever,  and  with  every  year  that  the 
war  lasted  it  became  harder  to  procure  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, much  more  the  luxuries  which  were  the  earlier 
prize  of  rapine,  in  the  thrice  desolated  valleys  through 
which  the  barbarians  roved.  Were  it  not  better,  now 
that  they  had  proved  their  might,  and  done  deeds  of 
daring  which  would  be  told  of  in  song  by  generations 
yet  unborn,  to  settle  down  once  again  within  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  as  the  friends,  not  the  foes,  of  a 
generous  Augustus  ? 

This,  or  something  like  this,  was  the  calculation  on 

*  According  to  the  Code,  Gratian  was  at  Sirmium  on  the  8th  of 
September,  380. 
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the  barbarians'  side  :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  con-  book  i. 
elusion  of  the  offered  peace  was  for  the  Emperors  a  - 
piece  of  most  wise  statesmanship.  The  fatal  policy  of 
Valens  could  not  now  be  undone.  The  Gothic  nation 
was  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire  :  to  destroy  and 
to  expel  it  were  both  impossible.  The  mistake  of 
Hadrianople  must  not  be  repeated,  nor  the  fortunes  of 
the  Empire  hazarded  upon  the  cast  of  a  single  battle- 
What  war  there  was  must  be  of  the  tedious  Fabian 
kind,  harassing  the  invaders,  cooping  them  up  in  the 
mountains,  falling  upon  them  in  small  detachments, 
and  wearing  them  out  by  hardship  and  famine.  But, 
all  this  while,  the  once  wealthy  and  flourishing  provinces 
of  Moesia,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  would  be  slowly 
bleeding  to  death.  It  was  surely  better  that  there 
should  be  peace  between  the  Empire  and  her  new 
visitors,  peace  on  terms  not  dissimilar  to  those  which 
Fritigem  had  asked  for,  perhaps  insincerely,  before  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  but  which  his  people,  tired  of 
those  winters  in  the  snowy  Balkans,  might  now  be 
willing  loyally  to  accept.  These  terms  involved  a 
settlement  of  the  Goths  south  of  the  Danube  resembling 
that  which  they  had  previously  possessed  in  Dacia ; 
onlv  that  the  barbarians  should  be  more  blended  with 
the  Roman  inhabitants,  and  should  more  distinctly  hold 
their  lands  on  condition  of  military  service  in  the  armies 
of  the  Empire,  becoming  in  the  political  language  of 
the  A^y  foederati. 

Tlius  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  language  of  the  Gothic 
historian  (which  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  the  Boman 
chroniclers), '  Gratian,  though  he  had  collected  an  army, 
did  not  nevertheless  trust  in  arms,  but  determining  to 
conquer  the  Goths  by  gifts  and  favour,  and  bestowing 

X  2 
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BOOK  I.  provisions  upon  them,  entered  into  a  covenant  with 

_  them   and  so  made  peace.     And  when,   after  these 

things,  the  Emperor  Theodosius  recovered  his  health 
and  found  that  the  contract  which  he  himself  had 
wished  for  was  concluded  between  the  Goths  and  the 
Eomans,  he  accepted  the  fact  with  very  grateful  nxind, 
and  gave  his  own  consent  to  that  peace  ^' 

This  reconciliation  between  the  Visigoths  and  the 
Empire  was  connected,  partly  as  cause  and  partly  as 
eflTect,  with  another  most  important  event  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  381,  the  submission  of  the  sturdy  old 
chief  Athanaric,  yrho  had  so  long  upheld  among  his 
countrymen  the  banner  of  defiance  to  Rome,  and  re- 
AthanAric  fusal  to  amalflfamate  with  Boman  civilisation.     Five 

driven  into  ^  ^  ^ 

exile,  years  before,  when  his  kinsmen  were  praying  for 
admission  into  the  Empire,  he  too  appeared  with  his 
warriors  and  his  waggons  on  the  Wallachian  shore  of 
the  Danube.  When  he  heard  that  his  old  enemy 
Fritigern  was  admitted,  but  that  the  Ostrogoths  under 
Alatheus  and  Saphrax  were  excluded,  the  proud  and 
sensitive  chief,  mindful  of  his  own  past  discourtesy  to 
Rome,  would  not  run  the  risk  of  a  similar  rebuff,  but 
retired  into  the  recesses  of  Dacia  to  a  reofion  of  mountains 
and  forests  called  Caucaland*,  and  there,  from  behind 

*  Jordanes,  De  Rebus  Geticis,  xxvii,  xxviii.  The  most  import- 
ant  entry  in  the  Itoman  chronicles  is  in  Prosper  s.  a.  380  :  *  Procu- 
rante  Gratiano,  eo  quod  Theodosius  aegrotaret,  pax  firmatur  cum 
Gothis/     This  entry  is  absent  in  one  important  MS.,  the  *  Pannensis.' 

'  'Ad  Caucalandensem  locum  altitudine  sil varum  inaccessum  et 
montium,  cum  suis  omnibus  declinavit,  Sarmatis  inde  extrusis/  Amm. 
Mar.  xxxi.  4.  13.  Caucaland  looks  like  a  Teutonic  name.  Zenss  (Die 
Deutschen,  ftc.  p.  410)  identifies  it  with  Haului'la'nd,  the  Gothic 
equivalent  of  High-land.  It  was  probably  the  eastern  portion  of 
Transylvania. 
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the   mountain-wall  of  the  Carpathians,  bade   defiance  book  i. 

to  his  enemies  the  Huns.'    An  unexpected  foe  roused '— 

up  the  old  lion  from  his  lair.  The  Ostrogothic  ohiefe, 
Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  retreating  before  the  now  better- 
disciplined  army  of  Theodosius,  re-crossed  the  Danube, 
and  avenging  perhaps  some  old  grudge  of  pre-Hunnish 
days,  expelled  Athanaric  from  his  kingdom  ^ 

He  fled  into  the  territory  of  Theodosius,  who  re-Midoour. 
ceived  him  courteously,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and  r«o«Ted 
escorted  him  into  Constantinople.  Let  Jordanes  describe  dodiu. 
for  us  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  New  Borne 
upon  the  man  who  had  been  all  his  life  the  ideal  Bome- 
hater '.  *  As  he  entered  the  royal  city  he  said,  wonder- 
ing, "  Lo  now  I  behold  what  I  have  so  often  heard  with 
unbelief,  the  splendour  of  this  great  city."  Then  turn- 
ing his  eyes  this  way  and  that  way,  and  beholding  the 
glorious  situation  of  the  city,  the  array  of  ships,  the 
lofty  walls,  the  multitudes  of  various  nations  all  formed 
into  one  well-ordered  army  (like  a  fountain  springing 
forth  through  many  holes,  yet  collected  again  into  one 
stream),  he  exclaimed,  "A  God  upon  earth,  doubtless,  is 
this  Emperor,  and  whoever  lifts  a  hand  against  him  is 
guilty  of  his  own  blood."' 

The  Emperor  continued  to  treat  his  barbarian  guest  i>eath  and 

^  ,  ,  *^  burUl  of 

with  high  courtesy,  and  the  guest  remained  in  the  same  Athanwrio. 
state  of  awe-struck  admiration  at  all  that  be  beheld. 
But  his  residence  beside  the  Bosphorus  was  not  to  be 

^  Zosimus  iv.  34  must  be  combined  with  Jordanes  xxvii  (as  to  the 
defeat  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  by  Theodosius),  and  is  confirmed  bj 
an  incidental  allusion  in  Ammianus  (xxvii.  5.  10):  'Athanaricus 
proximorum  f actions  genitalibus  terris  expulsus.'  Evidently  it  was 
not  by  Huns  or  *  Sarmatiaus '  that  he  was  driven  forth  from  Cauca- 
land. 

*  De  Reb.  Get.  xxviii. 
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BOOK  I.  of  long  duration.  His  entry  into  Constantinople  was 
made  on  the  nth  of  January  381,  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  he  died^  broken-hearted,  it  may  be, 
at  the  collapse  of  his  barbarian  State,  or  more  probably 
pining  away,  as  the  American  Bed-skin  pines,  in  contact 
with  a  higher  and  more  complex  civilisation.  Theodo- 
sius  honoured  him  almost  more  in  his  death  than  in  his 
life,  provided  for  him  a  funeral  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence, and  himself  rode  before  the  bier  as  they 
carried  the  corpse  of  the  old  Gothic  chieftain  to  the 
grave. 

It  was  wisely  as  well  as  courteously  done,  this 
homage  to  Rome's  old  enemy.  The  heart  of  the 
Visigothic  nation  was  touched  by  the  respect  shown  by 
the  great  Augustus  to  the  man  who  by  the  death  of 
Fritigem  had  become  their  unquestioned  king  and 
leader*.  Not  only  his  own  personal  followers,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  accepted  gladly  the  terms 
which  Gratian's  generals  had  offered  to  so  many  of  their 
nation  in  the  preceding  year,  and  became  foederaii  of 
the  Empire. 

As  to  this  important  change  we  have  not  so  many 
details  as  we  could  desire,  and  our  account  of  it  must 


^  These  dates  furnished  us  by  the  apparently  accurate  'Fasti 
Idatiani'  (in  Eoncalli,  ii.  95)  and  confirmed  by  Marcellinas  Ck>me8 
(ibid.  268:  'eodemque  mense  morbo  periit')  must  outweigh  the 
vague  '  paucis  mensibus  inteijectis '  of  Jordanes.  Prosper  says  accu- 
rately enough  that  the  death  of  Athanaric  took  place  '  xv  quo  fuerat 
susceptus  die,'  but  incorrectly  says  *  occiditur/  The  *  morbo  periit '  of 
Marcellinus  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  other  authorities. 

*  '  Aithanarico  rege,  qui  tunc  Fritigemo  successerat '  (Jord.  a.  8. 
xxviii).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  title  of  Jiidex  is  dropped  now 
that  the  Ostrogothic  over-lordship  is  at  an  end,  and  Athanaric,  even  in 
his  low  estate,  is  now  Eex, 
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be  framed  from  scattered  and  fragmentary  notices,  to  book  i 

some  extent  helped  out  by  conjecture.     Doubtless  one ;— 

condition  of  the  foedw  was  that  all  the  ravaging  inroads  of  th^ 
which  had  been  made  into  the  provinces  south  of  the  cum  ^ 
Balkans  since  the  day  of  the  banquet  at  Marcianople 
should  cease,  and  that  the  Goths  should  return  to  the 
settlements  assigned  them  in  Moesia  Inferior^  by  Yalens, 
and  earn  their  bread  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL 
But,  though  we  have  little  or  no  infcnmation  on  this 
point,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  high- 
spirited  Gothic  warriors  were  not  called  upon  again 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  degrading  rule  of  such 
governors  as  Lupicinus  and  Mazimus.  More  probable 
is  it  that  they  now  stood  outside  of  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative system  of  the  Empire,  paying  no  taxes, 
and  free  from  obedience  to  the  Boman  judges,  except 
when  disputes  arose  between  them  and  the  Provincials. 
Thus  (though  it  must  be  again  repeated  that  we  speak 
here  only  from  conjecture)  we  may  conceive  of  the 
Goths  as  reproducing  in  Moesia  some  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  German  life  as  described  to  us  by 
Tacitus,  with  its  public  meetings  of  the  men  of  the 
village  and  the  county  2,  its  strong,  but  not  unlimited 
power  vested  in  the  chiefs  and  kings ;  perhaps  (but 
here  our  conjectures  must  become  even  more  hesitating 
than  elsewhere)  with  its  peculiar  agricultural  system 
and  periodical  redistribution  of  the  land. 

In  return  for  the  privileges  thus  conceded,  and  for 
the  (probable)   immunity  from  taxation^  which  must 

^  And  perhaps  in  Dacia  KipenBis. 
•  Vicus  and  pagus. 

'  A  strong  confirmation  of  the  theory  (probable  on  d  priori  grounds) 
that  the  Gbths  enjoyed  special  immunities  from  t^ixation  and  from  the 
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BOOK  I.  have  practically  rendered  almost  the  whole  province  of 

!— 1-  Moesia  useless  to  the  Imperial  exchequer,  v^hat  was 

the  Gothic  contribution  ?  Whenever  they  were  sum- 
moned by  the  Emperor  they  were  to  muster  under  their 
own  chiefs,  with  their  own  horses,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  to  fight  under  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Roman  Master  of  the  Soldiery,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.  The  amount  of  pay  (stipendium)  which  was 
to  be  given  to  each  barbarian  warrior,  noble  or  simple 
free-man,  was  probably  fixed  in  the  original  contract 
entered  into  between  Theodosius  and  the  chieftain  who 
may  have  succeeded  Athanaric.  This  contract  was  the 
FoeduB  which  constituted  the  Goths  Foederati. 
The  Foe-  In  this  arrangement  there  was,  besides  much  present 
compared  statesmanship,  a  certain  curious  reversion  to  some  of 
Sodi  and  the  oldcst  traditious  of  the  past  in  the  Boman  state. 
etaUer  ^  The  Allies  (Sodi),  consisting  first  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Latin  cities  and  then  of  warriors  from  the  various 
provinces  of  Italy,  always  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  hosts  of  the  Republic,  somewhat  outnumbering 
the  regular  Roman  legionaries,  and  fighting  for  the 
most  part  on  the  wings  of  the  army,  while  the  legions 


rule  of  the  civil  isagiBtrates  of  the  Empire,  is  afforded  by  a  passage  in 
the  XYIth  Oration  of  Themistins.  He  brings  forward  the  example  of 
the  Gaulish  invaders  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  been  settled  in  Galatia 
and  had  given  their  names  to  that  province.  '  Now/  he  says,  '  no  one 
could  call  them  barbarians  but  altogether  Romans.  Their  manner  of 
life  is  the  same  as  ours:  they  pay  the  same  tributes,  undergo  the 
same  military  service,  receive  the  same  magistrates,  obey  the  same 
laws.  So  too  before  long  will  it  be  with  the  Goths.  Now  the  wounds 
which  they  have  inflicted  are  recent :  but  soon  we  shall  have  them 
bound  by  the  same  treaties,  eating  at  the  same  tables,  serving  with  us 
in  the  same  army,  undertaking  the  same  public  duties.'  Evidently 
this  was  not  the  state  of  things  established  by  the  foedus. 


umM. 
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were  drawn  up  in   the  centred      When   the   Italian  book  l 

Ch.  6 

provincials  acquired  the  full  rights  of  Boman  citizens, — 

the  separate  organisation  of  the  Socii  died  away,  the 
Samnite  and  the  Marsian  taking  their  place  in  the 
legions  side  by  side  with  the  soldier  bom  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol.  But  their  places  were  virtually  taken  by 
the  Auxilia,  bodies  of  troops  raised  in  those  provinces 
beyond  sea,  which  became  successively  the  theatres  of 
war.  Under  the  Empire,  as  the  rights  of  citizenship 
were  more  liberally  granted,  this  distinction  also 
became  less  important;  and  when  at  length,  in  the  reign 
of  Caracalla,  those  rights  were  bestowed  on  all  the 
freebom  males  throughout  the  Boman  world,  it  really 
lost  all  its  original  meaning.  But  the  two  divisions  of 
the  army,  Legiones  and  Auasilia,  still  existed  side  by 
side,  the  latter  word  being  apparently  used  to  designate 
a  somewhat  lower  class  .of  soldiers,  employed  in  more 
irregular,  skirmishing  warfare  than  the  legionaries.  In 
our  own  country,  for  example,  while  three  legions,  the 
Second,  the  Sixth,  and  the  Twentieth,  remained  for 
generations  permanently  stationed  at  the  three  great 
nerve-centres  of  Boman  power,  Caerleon,  York,  and 
Chester,  the  outpost  duty  of  defending  the  wall  which 
stretched  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway 
was  entrusted  to  less  dignified  bodies  of  troops,  such  as 
the  First  Cohort  of  Batavians  or  the  Second  Ala  of 
Asturians,  who  all  passed  under  the  generic  name  of 
Auxilia. 

Still,  as  has  been  said,  the  old  distinction  between 
Boman  and  Ally  had  practicaUy  vanished,  for  the  Gaul, 

'  Id  the  year  225  B.C.,  according  to  Polybius,  the  legionaries  nam- 
bered  325,300  and  the  ASbctt  443,000 :  total  768,300.  (See  Marquardt, 
Eomische  Staatsverwaltung,  ii.  381.) 
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BOOK  I.  the  Spaniard,  or  the  Illyrian  felt  himself  as  much  a 

1^  Boman  citizen,  and  had  as  good  a  chance  of  one  day 

wearing  the  purple  as  a  man  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  But  it  reappeared,  when  Theodosius  and  Gra- 
tian,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  granted  permanent 
settlements  within  the  Empire  to  the  followers  of 
Fritigern  and  Athanaric,  on  condition  of  their  muster* 
ing  round  the  eagles  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Mediaevfa  As  this  institution  of  the  foederati  ^  reproduced  some 
of  the  features  of  the  military  system  of  the  Bepublic, 
so  it  foreshadowed  some  of  the  features  of  the  military 
systems  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  in  the  fourth 
century  we  are  still  separated  by  a  vast  tract  of  time 
from  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  this  contract  between  Emperor  and  foederati 
— so  much  land  for  so  much  service  on  the  battle-field — 
will  one  day  ripen  into  regular  feudal  tenure. 

Modern  In  morc  modem  days  it  might  be  possible  to  find 
analogies  to  the  position  of  the  foederati  in  that  occu- 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the  word  Foederati  was  yet 
applied  to  the  Goths,  though  it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  it  was. 
It  first  appears  in  the  Theodosian  Goile  in  the  year  406,  when  a  law 
of  Honorius  (lib.  vii.  tit.  13,  16)  authorises  the  enlistment  in  the 
army  of  the  slaves  of  *  Foederati  and  Dediticii/  And  Olympiodorus 
(apud  Photium,  iii.  258,  ed.  Migne)  seems  to  say  that  both  the  names 
of  Buccellarius  and  Foederati  were  first  introduced  in  the  time  of 
Honorius.  His  language  however  is  not  quite  clear,  and  as  Suidas 
and  other  writers  emphatically  say  that  Foederati  meant  treaty-bound 
Goths,  \moa7r6vboi  TorBot  or  iKvBat,  no  time  seems  more  probable  for  the 
first  introduction  of  the  term  than  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  unless  indeed,  which  is  very  possible,  it  had  been  already 
applied  to  the  Goths  in  the  time  of  Constantino.  This  last  is  the 
account  of  the  matter  given  by  Jordanes  (De  Reb.  Get.  xvi  and  zxi). 
In  the  fifth  century  Foederati  was  a  word  in  pretty  frequent  use.  See 
for  the  chief  passages  in  which  it  occurs  Godefroy's  note  on  the  above 
law  of  Honorius  (Codex  Theodosianus :  ed.  Ritteri  ii.  391). 


Analogies. 
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pied  by  the  Cossacks  under  their  Hetman  in  the  wars  book  l 

^  -^  Ch.  6. 


of  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  the  Twelfth,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  '  Military  Frontier '  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  under  the  Habsburgs,  or  in  the  place  assigned 
to  Sikhs  and  Ghoorkas  in  the  armies  of  the  Empress  of 
India.  Like  these  latter  troops  (as  we  shall  see  here- 
after) the  foes  turned  ft'iends  and  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  their  conqueror,  did  him  good  service  in  the 
crisis  of  his  fortunes. 

In  order  to  imderstand  more  fully  the  policy  thus  Tiwmirtiof 
adopted  by  Theodosius  towards  the  Goths,  it  will  beFoedemti 
well  to  hear  the  allusions  made  to  it  by  Themistius  OnUon  on 
in  his  Oration^  on  the  choice  of  Satuminus  for  the  ship  of 
Consulship  (383).     The  grey  old  rhetorician,  who  was  nimw). 
by  this  time  the  tutor  of  Arcadius,  son  of  the  Emperor, 
and  was  soon  after  to  be  raised  to  high  official  position 
by  that  Emperor's  favour,  would  of  course  represent  the 
Imperial  policy  in  the  most  fiivourable  light  to   his 
hearers ;  and  we  may  consider  that  in  listening  to  his 
speech  we  are  reading  a  leading  article  in  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  Empire. 

It  seems  that  the  honour  of  the  Consulship  for  the 
year  383,  the  quinquennalia  of  the  accession  of  Theo- 
dosius, had  been  oflTered  by  Gratian  to  his  Eastern 
colleague.  Themistius  can  hardly  find  words  to  express 
his  admiration  of  the  magnanimity  of  Theodosius  in 
not  only  declining  the  brilliant  honour  for  himself, 
but  forbearing  to  claim  it  for  Arcadius  or  some  other 
member  of  his  family,  and  handing  it  on  to  Saturninus, 
a  stranger  in  blood,  to  reward  him  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  state. 

^  Oratio  xvi  (ed.  Paris,  1 684). 
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BOOK  I.  *What  are  those  services?'  says  Themistius.  *I 
'  might  enumerate  his  great  deeds  in  war,  but  as  I  am  a 
^^^'  lover  of  peace  and  of  peaceful,  harmonious  words,  I  will 
rather  turn  to  these  and  describe  the  benefits  which  the 
forethought  of  our  Emperor  has  provided  for  us  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  new  Consul.  After  that 
terrible  Iliad  of  ours  by  the  Danube,  fire  and  sword 
were  carried  wide  over  Thrace  and  Illyricum ;  our 
armies  vanished  like  a  shadow :  no  Emperor  presided 
over  the  State,  and  no  mountains  seemed  high  enough, 
no  rivers  deep  enough,  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from 
swarming  over  them  to  our  ruin.  Celts  and  Assyrians, 
Armenians,  Africans,  and  Iberians,  upon  every  frotitier 
of  our  territory  stood  armed  and  threatening.  Things 
had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  we  were  prepared  to  hail 
it  as  a  signal  success,  if  only  no  worse  evil  might  beMl 
us  than  those  which  we  had  already  undergone. 

'  Then  in  the  midst  of  the  general  despair  came  that 
impulse  from  on  high  by  which  Gratian  was  moved  to 
invite  Theodosius  to  share  his  throne;  and  at  once 
over  land  and  sea  there  spread  a  hope  unknown  before. 
Theodosius,  as  soon  as  he  had  grasped  the  reins'  of  the 
Empire,  began,  like  a  skilful  charioteer,  to  consider  what 
lay  within  the  capacity  of  his  horses ;  and  he  first  dared 
to  note  tliis  fact,  that  the  strength  of  the  Bomans  now 
lies  not  in  iron,  not  in  breastplates  and  shields,  not  in 
countless  masses  of  men,  but  in  Reason.  He  perceived 
that  we  possess  that  other  kind  of  force  and  equipment 
which,  to  those  who  reign  according  to  the  mind  of 
God,  comes  down  silently  from  above,  and  makes  all 
nations  subject  to  us,  which  tames  the  savage  soul, 
and  before  which  arms  and  artillery  and  horses  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Goth   and  the   audacity  of  the 
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Alan  and  the  madness  of  the  Massagete  p9!an]  all  book  i. 

give  way.     This   is  that  divine  gift  the  praises  of 

which  we  learned  in  our  boyhood  from  the  poets.  So 
too  Esop  in  his  fable  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sun  set 
forth  the  superiority  of  persuasion  to  violence ;  and 
the  bards  who  sang  of  the  wars  in  heaveix  declare  that 
the  giants,  engaging  in  battle  with  the  gods,  were  all 
able  to  stand  up  against  Mars,  but  were  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  Caduceus  of  Mercury. 

'  Deliberating  with  himself  to  whom  he  should  en- 
trust this  message  of  reconciliation,  he  found  none  so 
fit  as  Satuminus,  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  like-minded  in  this  matter  with  himself. 
Even  as  Achilles  sent  out  Patroclus  to  deliver  the 
Greeks  in  the  extremity  of  their  peril,  so,  but  with 
far  happier  auguries,  did  Theodosius  send  forth  Satur- 
ninus;  and  as  the  son  of  Peleus  arrayed  his  friend 
in  his  armour,  so  did  the  Emperor  equip  his  mes- 
senger with  his  own  arms  of  gentleness,  of  patience, 
and  of  persuasion.  Saturninus  came  to  the  camp  of 
the  Goths,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  he  conquered.  He 
offered  them  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  he  rooted  out 
of  their  minds  the  suspicions  germinating  from  their 
own  misdeeds,  he  set  before  them  the  benefits  which 
they  might  enjoy  as  friends  and  servants  of  the  Em- 
pire. Thus  did  he  win  a  peaceful  victory  and  lead 
their  chiefs  back  in  triumph  to  his  master.  Unarmed, 
except  with  their  swords  which  they  held  out  like 
olive-branches ;  with  sad  faces  and  downcast  eyes, 
they  walked  with  shame  through  the  provinces  which 
they  had  ravaged,  and  kept  their  hands  religiously 
from  the  remnants  of  property  which  they  had  left 
there.     They  were   tamed,  they   were  softened,  they 
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BOOK  I.  were  subdued  by  the  wise  words  of  their  conductor. 

'—-  I  might  almost  say  that  he  led  them  with  their  hands 

^  ^  bound  behind  their  backs,  so  that  one  looking  upon 
them  would  have  doubted  whether  he  had  persuaded, 
or  had  conquered,  them. 

'It  was  considered  a  great  thing  when  Corbulo  in- 
duced Tiridates,  King  of  Armenia,  to  submit  to  Nero, 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  vile  character  of  his  master 
must  have  saddened  even  that  success  to  Corbulo. 
How  much  greater  the  happiness  of  Satuminus  who 
serves  such  a  master  as  Theodosius !  And  the  Ar- 
menians are  a  race  easily  lifted  up  with  pride  and 
soon  cast  down  again,  a  rL  whose  very  liberty  differs 
not  much  from  slavery.  Whereas  these  barbarians  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal  are  men  of  most  inflexible  souls, 
men  to  whom  the  thought  of  humbling  themselves 
ever  so  little  is  far  more  bitter  than  death.  Yet  this 
is  the  nation  whose  chiefs  we  have  seen  offering,  not 
some  tattered  flag,  but  their  very  swords,  their  vic- 
torious swords,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Emperor ;  yea,  and 
humbling  themselves  before  him  and  clasping  his  knees 
as  Thetis  clasped  the  knees  of  the  Thunderer,  that  they 
might  hear  from  his  lips  the  word,  the  irrevocable  word 
of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

'  Now,  that  name  Scythian  [Goth],  which  was  so 
hateful  in  our  ears,  how  pleasant,  how  friendly  it 
soimds!  Now  the  Goths  celebrate  together  with  us 
the  festival  of  our  prince  [the  Quinquennalia],  which  is 
in  truth  one  of  rejoicing  for  the  victories  gained  over 
themselves.  Do  you  complain  that  their  race  has  not 
been  exterminated  ?  I  will  not  ask,  "  Could  they  have 
been  exterminated  ? "  I  will  concede  that  they  might 
have  been  easily  destroyed  without  loss  to  ourselves. 
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though  certainly  the  history  of  the  Gothic  wax  makes  book  l 

that  concession  an  improbable  one.     Still,  I  say,  which ^— ^ 

of  the  two  is  better,  that  Thrace  should  be  filled  with  ^  ^ 
corpses  or  with  cultivators  of  the  fields;  that  we 
should  walk  through  ghastly  desolation  or  through 
well-tilled  corn-lands  ?  that  we  should  count  up  the 
dead  men  lying  there  or  the  ploughers  ploughing? 
Is  it  better  that  we  should  bring  Phrygians  and 
Bithynians  to  settle  in  the  waste  lands,  or  that  we 
should  dwell  there  in  peace  with  the  men  whom 
we  have  subdued  ?  Already  I  hear  from  those  who 
have  visited  those  parts  that  the  Goths  are  work- 
ing up  the  iron  of  their  swords  and  breastplates  into 
mattocks  and  pruning-hooks,  and,  bidding  a  long  good- 
bye to  Mars,  are  paying  all  their  devotions  to  Ceres 
and  to  Bacchus. 

*The  course  now  pursued  by  Theodosius  is  not 
without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Masinissa,  once  the  ally  of  Carthage,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Romans  and  not  put  to  death,  became  their  stead- 
fast friend  and  a  strong  defence  against  the  enemies 
who  afterwards  attacked  them.  In  our  case  the  State 
which,  like  some  mighty  merchantman  strained  by 
wind  and  wave,  was  leaking  at  every  seam,  is  brought 
into  dock  and  is  once  more  made  sea-worthy.  The 
roads  are  again  open.  The  mountains  are  no  longer 
terrible  to  the  traveller.  The  plains  are  now  bringing 
forth  their  fruits.  No  longer  is  the  shore  of  the 
Danube  a  stage  for  the  bloody  dance  of  war,  but  seeds 
are  being  hidden  in  it  and  ploughs  do  furrow  it.  Villas 
and  farm-buildings  are  again  raising  their  heads.  A 
delightful  atmosphere  of  rest  pervades  the  land ;  and 
the  Empire,  like  some  great   living  creature,  feeling 
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BOOK  I.  no  more  the  laceration  of  its  wounded  members,  draws 

Ch.  5 

L.  one  deep  breath  of  delight  for  ended  sorrow/ 

^  ^  With  further  praises  of  the  generosity  and  demenc^ 

of  Theodosius  and  with  anticipations  of  a  victory  over 
Perisia,  no  less  complete  than  his  bloodless  and  tearless 
victory  over  the  Goths,  Themistius  ended  his  oration. 
The  loss  of  the  Mesopotamian  provinces  (the  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  of  the  Empire)  still  rankled  in  the  hearts 
of  all  true  Roman  citizens,  and  no  motive  for  loyalty 
to  Theodosius  could  be  stronger  than  the  hope  that 
he  would  one  day  recover  them.  Even  after  the  de- 
feat  at  Hadrianople,  not  the  Imrbarians  of  the  North 
in  their  trackless  forests,  but  the  great  autocrat  of 
Persia  was  looked  upon  as  the  dangerous,  the  here- 
ditary enemy  of  Bome. 
invMion  After  the  reconciliation  of  the  Visigoths  to  the  Em- 
Greu-  pire  and  their  acceptance  of  the  position  oi  foedercUi^ 
undef  there  seems  to  have  been  almost  unbroken  peace  be- 
386!  *°"'  tween  Theodosius  and  the  barbarians  on  his  northern 
frontier.  The  only  exception  that  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned is  the  invasion  of  the  Greuthungi  or  Ostrogoths 
five  years  after  the  submission  of  the  Visigoths.  What 
commotion  in  the  anarchic  Empire  of  the  Huns  may 
have  caused  another  swarm  of  their  Ostrogothic  sub- 
jects to  leave  their  homes  in  the  Ukraine  we  know  not  ; 
but  they  appear,  a  numerous  horde,  with  many  bar- 
barous confederates  of  unknown  origin,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Danube  in  the  summer  of  386.  The  old 
men,  the  women  and  children,  were  with  them.  It 
was  therefore  a  national  migration,  not  a  mere  plun- 
derer's foray,  and  the  leader  of  the  movement  was 
Odotheus,  whom  we  may  possibly  identify  with  that 
Ostrogothic  chief  Alatheus,  the   comrade   of  Saphrax 
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on  the  field  of  Hadrianople  \    They  came  in  such  vast  book  i. 

numbers  that  (according  to  the  perhaps  exaggerated 1— 

language  of  the  poet)  three  thousand  barks  were 
needed  to  transport  them  across  the  river:  and  they 
aaked.  perhaps  at  first  in  friendly  guise,  for  permission 
to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  Promotus, 
a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  at  that  time  command- 
ing as  Master  of  the  Infantry  in  Thrace,  refused  the 
required  permission,  and  drew  up  his  troops  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Danube  to  dispute  the  passage. 
Not  content  with  merely  defensive  measures,  he  de- 
vised a  skil&l  if  not  very  honourable  stratagem  in 
order  to  entice  the  Ostrogoths  to  their  destruction. 
He  secretly  instructed  some  men  who  were  acquainted 
with  their  language  (possibly  Visigothic  foederati)  to 
steal  across  the  river  and  open  negotiations  for  the 
betrayal  of  the  Imperial  army  by  night  to  their 
enemies.  The  apparent  traitors  demanded  a  high  price 
for  their  treason  :  the  chiefs  hesitated  and  tried  to 
reduce  it :  the  deserters  stuck  to  their  terms  and  at 
length  the  compact  was  sealed  : — so  much  blood-money 
to  be  paid  at  once  on  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain 
and  the  balance  when  the  barbarians  had  the  Roman 
army  in  their  power.  Odotheus  then  made  his  dis- 
positions for  reaping,  as  he  supposed,  an  easy  harvest 
Tt  victor,.  Hi»  W  and  hr..Z  w^riors.  L  flowor 
of  his  troops,  were  to  be  sent  over  at  once  to  environ 
the  sleeping  host ;  then  the  troops  of  secondary  quality ; 
then  lastly  the  men  who  were  too  young  or  too  old  for 
fighting,  to  do  the  shouting  when  the  victory  was  won. 

^  We  get  the  name  of  Odotheus  from  ZosimuB  (iv.  35)  and  Claudian 
(De  Quarto  CouBulatu  Honorii,  626),  neither  of  whom,  I  think,  else- 
where mentions  Alatheus. 

VOL.  I.'  Y 
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BOOK  I.      Meanwhile  Promotus,  guided  by  the  conoerted  signals 

of  the   pretended  traitors,  was  making  his  arrange- 

^'  ments  in  the  deepening  dusk  of  the  autumn  evening. 
Along  the  shore  he  ranged  his  ships — probably  the 
heavy  provision-ships  of  his  army — in  three  lines,  ex- 
tending for  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half.  Some 
swifter  fighting-ships  he  kept  apparently  to  manoeuvre 
in  midnchannel.  The  Ostrogoths  embarked  in  their 
little  canoes,  small,  and  made  for  the  most  part  out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  but  multitudinous  in. 
number.  While  they  were  rowing  silently  across  the 
black  river,  the  Boman  general,  still  guided  by  the 
fire-signals  of  his  confederates,  charged  in  upon  them 
with  his  powerful  war-ships.  The  momentum  of  the 
Boman  galleys,  joined  to  the  force  of  the  impetuous 
Danube,  was  at  once  fatal  to  the  little  skiffs  which 
contained  the  flower  of  the  barbarian  army.  On  all 
sides  were  heard  the  crash  of  broken  barks,  the  groans 
of  dying  men,  the  despairing  cry  of  some  strong  swim- 
mer borne  down  beneath  the  eddying  Danube  by  the 
weight  of  his  cumbrous  armour.  If  some  wearied 
swimmer  or  the  rowers  of  some  disabled  bark  straggled 
on  towards  the  southern  shore,  they  were  there  con- 
fironted  by  the  triple  line  of  the  Roman  merchantmen, 
the  soldiers  on  board  of  which  assailed  the  hapless 
fugitives  with  whatever  missile  lay  nearest  to  their 
hands.  The  affiiir  was  not  so  much  a  battle  as  a 
massacre,  and  soon  the  Danube  was  covered  with  the 
floating  carcases  of  Gothic  waniors  and  the  splintered 
fragments  of  Gothic  spears. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  army  was  complete,  the 
Boman  soldiers  were  permitted  to  swarm  across  the 
stream  in  order  to  plunder  the  barbarian  camp.     Much 
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spoil  they  fotmd  there,  but  the  chief  prizes  were  the  book  i. 

wives  and  children  of  the  deluded  and  annihilated ^— 

host.  However,  the  revenge  of  the  Empire  was  on 
this  occasion  wisely  softened  by  mercy.  Theodosius, 
who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  the  battle,  being  sent  for  by 
Promotus  to  behold  the  fresh  footprints  of  victory, 
when  he  gazed  on  the  multitude  of  prisoners  and  the 
heap  of  spoils,  set  all  the  captives  free  from  their 
bonds  and  comforted  them  with  gifts  and  soothing 
words.  To  the  Greuthungi  of  Odotheus  he  would 
pursue  the  same  wise  policy  as  to  the  Thervingi  of 
Fritigem.  Having  once  thoroughly  beaten  them  and 
convinced  them  that  Rome  must  be  mistress,  he  would 
let  them  live,  he  would  even  accept  their  services. 
Most  of  the  survivors  of  that  terrible  night — and  not- 
withstanding the  large  words  of  the  poet  and  historian, 
we  are  evidently  not  to  suppose  that  all  perished — 
became  foederati  of  the  Empire,  and  followed  the 
standards  of  Theodosius  in  that  civil  war  against  the 
usurper  Maximus,  which  will  hereaft/cr  be  described. 

On  the  1 2th  of  October,  386,  Theodosius  entered 
Constantinople  in  triumph,  with  his  young  son,  Ar- 
cadius  (who  had  now  been  for  three  years  associated 
with  him  as  Augustus),  by  his  side.  The  captive,  or 
the  willingly  subjected,  Greuthungi  graced  his  triumph, 
and  (if  this  be  not  a  poet's  fancy)  he  deposited  in  the 
palace,  as  the  old  Roman  kings  used  to  deposit  in  the 
temple  of  Capitolian  Jupiter,  the  spolia  opima  of  their 
slain  leader  ^ 

^  '  ConfessuBque  parens  Odothaei  regis  opima 
Rettulit  eraviasque  tibi/ 
(Honorius  is  addressed:    'Claudian  de  IV  Cons.  Honorii,  632-3.') 

T  2 
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BOOK  I.      Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  more  favourable  side  of 

Ch,  5. 

—  the  policy  of  Theodosius  towards  the  barbarians,  as  it 

of  t£w.^  is  represented  to  us  by  Themistius  and  the  Chroniclers. 
cH^idUd  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  often  commented 
mug.  *  upon  in  a  different  spirit,  especially  by  the  heathen 
subjects  of  the  Emperor  and  those  who  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  uphold  the  military  traditions  of  the 
people  of  Bomulus.  We  are  still  able  to  trace  some  of 
these  hostile  commente  in  the  pages  of  Zosimus,  the 
persistent  enemy  of  Theodosius,  and  the  pitiless  critic 
of  all  his  policy.  This  part  of  his  history  is  more  than 
usually  unsatis&ctory,  destitute  of  order  and  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  weak  and  gossiping,  an  anecdote- 
book  rather  than  a  history.  Still,  some  even  of  these 
anecdotes  are  worth  studying,  for  the  illustrations  which 
they  afford  of  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  relations 
of  Bomani^  and  barbarians  to  each  other  at  the  dose  of 
the  fourth  century. 

$  I.  The  tumult  at  Philadelphia  ^ 

tu^^uit  *  ^^^  Emperor  Theodosius '  (says  Zosimus,  speaking 

at  Phiu-  apparently  of  the  time  immediately  after  his  accession) 
*  seeing  the  hopeless  inferiority  of  his  troops,  gave  leave 
to  any  of  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Danube  who  were 
willing,  to  come  to  him,  promising  to  enrol  the  deserters 
in  the  ranks  of  his  army.  Having  received  this  offer, 
they  came  to  him  and  were  blended  with  his  soldiers. 

We  get  our  chief  details  from  ZoBimas  (iv.  35  and  38)  who  is  some- 
what confused  and  blunders  as  to  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Qreu- 
thungi,  besides  telling  the  story  twice  over,  but  still  gives  ns  a 
spirited  and  valuable  narrative.  Claudian  agrees  with  Zosimus  in  the 
main  outlines  of  the  history.  We  get  the  date  of  Theodosius' 
triumphal  entry  from  the  Fasti  Idatiani. 
^  Zosimus,  iv.  30. 
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secretly  cherishing  the  thought  that  if  they  but  out-  book  l 

numbered  the  Bomans  they  could  easily  throw  off  their '-^ 

disguise  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Empire. 
But  when  the  Emperor  saw  that  the  number  of  the 
deserters  exceeded  that  of  his  own  soldiers  in  those 
parts,  casting  about  for  some  means  to  keep  them  in 
check  if  they  should  try  to  break  their  bargain  with 
him,  he  thought  it  best  to  transfer  some  of  them  to 
the  legions  then  serving  in  Egypt,  and  to  bring  some 
of  the  soldiers  in  those  legions  to  his  own  camp.  In 
the  marches  and  counter-marches  which  this  trans- 
ference rendered  necessary,  the  Egyptians  made  their 
passage  peaceably  through  the  JEmpire,  buying  at  a 
fair  price  all  things  that  they  had  need  of:  but  the 
barbarians  marched  in  no  order  at  all,  and  helped  them- 
selves in  the  markets  to  whatsoever  they  pleased. 
When  the  two  bodies  of  troops  met  at  the  Lydian  city 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Egyptians,  who  were  much  inferior 
in  number  to  the  barbarians,  observed  all  the  rules 
of  military  discipline ;  but  the  latter  were  encouraged 
by  their  numerical  superiority  to  put  forward  the 
most  arrogant  pretensions.  When  a  stall-keeper  in  the 
market  ventured  to  ask  a  barbarian  to  pay  him  for 
something  which  he  had  bought,  the  man  drew  his 
sword  and  wounded  him,  and  so  he  did  also  to  a  neigh- 
bour, who,  alarmed  by  his  cries,  came  running  to  the 
stall-keeper's  help.  The  Egyptians,  who  pitied  the 
sufferers,  exhorted  the  barbarians  to  refrain  from  such 
excesses,  which  were  not  becoming  ia  men  desirous 
to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  Rome.  Then  they 
turned,  and  began  to  use  their  swords  against  them 
also,  on  which  the  Egyptians,  losing  all  patience,  fell 
upon  the  barbarians  and  slew  more  than  two  hundred 
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BOOK  I.  of  them,  some  by  blows  of  their  swords,  and  the  rest 

Ch  6  • 

—by  hunting  them  into  the  caves  beneath  the  city\ 

where  they  perished  [of  hunger].  After  giving  them 
this  lesson  in  good  behaviour,  and  showing  them  that 
there  were  some  men  left  who  would  stand  up  for 
the  citizens  against  them,  the  Egyptians  set  forward 
on  their  way  and  the  barbarians  marched  to  their 
appointed  rendezvous  in  Egypt,  their  commander  being 
Hormisdas  the  Persian,  son  of  the  Hormisdas  who  shared 
the  Emperor  Julian's  campaign  in  Persia.' 

§  2.  Night  attack  by  thb  Bahbarianb. 
Narrow  escape  of  Taeodosius  *. 

Narrow         'When  thesc  Egyptians  arrived  in  Macedonia  and 

etcADO  of  ^^ 

Theo-  were  enrolled  in  the  cohorts  there,  no  order  was  ob- 
served in  the  camps,  nor  was  there  any  discrimination 
between  Boman  and  barbarian,  but  all  were  jumbled  up 
confusedly  together,  no  record  being  kept  of  those  who 
were  enlisted  in  the  several  legions.  Moreover  the 
deserters  [from  the  barbarian  service],  when  they  were 
now  enrolled  in  the  cohorts,  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  own  country  and  send  substitutes  instead  of 
themselves,  and  then  whensoever  it  pleased  them,  to 
re-enlist  in  the  Boman  service.  When  the  barbarians 
saw  such   utter  disorder  prevailing  in  the  Imperial 

'  Strabo  speaks  twice  with  great  emphasis  of  the  terrible  earth- 
quakes to  which  Philadelphia  was  liable,  '  and  modem  travellers 
describe  the  appearance  of  the  country  as  resembling  a  billowy  sea  of 
disintegrated  lava,  with  here  and  there  vast  trap-dykes  protruding ' 
(Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  Philadelphia). 

'  Zosimus,  iv.  31.  This  event  also  seems  to  have  occurred  near  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  perhaps  before  his  illness  at 
Thessalonica,  but  I  despair  of  fitting  it  into  its  precise  chronological 
position* 


donas. 
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armies  (for  the  deserters  kept  them  informed  of  all  that  book  l 

was  gomg  on,  and  there  was  perfect  freedom  of  mter 

course  both  ways)  they  thought  their  time  had  come 
for  striking  a  blow  at  the  State  which  was  so  negli- 
gently administered.  Accordingly  they  crossed  the  ^ 
river  (Danube)  without  any  trouble,  and  penetrated  to 
Macedonia,  for  no  one  hindered  them,  and  the  deserters 
even  facilitated  their  passage.  Here  they  found  that 
the  Emperor  had  come  to  meet  them  with  all  his  army, 
and  as  it  was  now  the  dead  of  night,  observing  one 
especially  bright  fire  burning  they  conjectured  that 
that  fire  marked  the  Emperor  s  quarters ;  a  guess  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  deserters  who 
joined  themselves  to  them.  They  therefore  directed 
their  course  straight  for  the  Emperor's  tent,  being 
guided  by  the  bright  watch-fire.  As  some  of  the 
deserters  had  joined  them,  only  the  Bomans  and  the 
remainder  of  the  deserters  resisted  their  onset.  These 
were  few  against  many,  and  were  barely  able  to  cover 
the  Emperor  s  flight,  having  done  which,  they  all  fell 
fighting  like  brave  men,  amid  a  vast  multitude  of  slain 
foes.  If  then  the  barbarians  had  followed  up  their 
victory  and  pursued  the  Emperor  and  those  who  fled 
with  him,  they  would  at  the  first  shout  ^  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  everything.  But,  contented 
with  their  present  victory,  they  overspread  the  un- 
defended provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  but 
spared  the  cities,  doing  no  ungentle  deed  towards  one 
of  them,  because  they  hoped  that  from  them  they 
should  receive  tribute.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  this  narrative,  penned  by 
one  who  hated  both  Theodosius  and  his  foederatiy  it  is 

^  ndrrox  ovro^oci  trayr»y  &¥  tKparrfaaif, 
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BOOK  L  admitted  that  some  of  the  Grothii  who  had  enlisted  in 

Ch.  6. 

^the  Imperial  service,  died  fighting  bravely  round  the 

eagles,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Augustus. 
The  great  services,  already  described,  which  the  royal 
^  Goth,  Modar,  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire  in 
the  campaign  of  379,  are  another  phenomenon  of  the 
same  kind.  In  fact,  all  things  being  considered,  the 
fidelity  of  many  of  the  barbarians  (Groths,  Franks,  and 
even  Huns)  to  Rome,  when  they  had  once  accepted  her 
mizdon  \  is  more  extraordinary  than  their  occasional 
treachery. 

The  next  story  illustrates  the  effect  produced  on  the 
minds  of  the  born  subjects  of  the  Empire  by  the  favour 
shown  to  the  new  recruits.  We  may  safely  assume 
that  the  historian  tells  the  tale  in  very  much  the 
same  shape  in  which  Gerontius  himself  would  tell  it 
to  his  discontented  comrades. 

§  3.  The  bravery  op  Gerontius  and  rrs  reward  *. 

Bravery  of  *  At  the  Scythiau  town  of  Tomi  (Ovid's  place  of 
banishment,  now  Kustendje  in  Bulgaria,  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube),  some 
Boman  troops  were  stationed  under  the  command  of 
Gerontius,  a  man  of  great  strength  of  body  and  skill  in 
war.  Outside  the  town  was  a  detachment  of  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  the  very  flower  of  their  nation  in  courage 
and  manly  beauty.  These  men  saw  that  Theodosius 
provided  them  with  richer  equipments  and  larger  pay 
than  he  gave  to  the  Boman  soldiers  inside  the  town, 
yet  they  repaid  the  favour,  not  with  gratitude  to  the 

*  Soldier's  pay  {^fMr$6s), 

*  ZoaimuB,  iy.  40. 
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Emperor,  but  with  arrogance  towards  Gerontins  and  book  i. 

unconcealed  contempt  for  his  men.     Gerontius  could '■— 

not  but  see  this^  and  suspected  moreover  that  they 
intended  to  seize  the  town  and  throw  eveiything  into 
confusion.  He  consulted  with  those  of  his  officers  on 
whose  judgment  he  placed  most  reliancCi  how  to 
check  this  increasing  wantonness  and  insolence  of  the 
auxiliaries.  But  when  he  found  them  all  hanging  back 
through  cowardice,  and  dreading  the  lightest  move- 
ment among  the  barbarians,  he  donned  his  armour,  bid 
open  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  with  certain  of  his 
guards — a  number  that  you  could  very  soon  have 
counted — ^rode  forth  and  set  himself  against  all  that 
multitude.  His  own  soldiers  meanwhile  were  either 
asleep,  or  palsied  with  fear,  or  else  running  up  to  the 
battlements  of  the  city  to  see  what  was  about  to 
happen.  The  barbarians  sent  up  a  great  shout  of 
laughter  at  the  madness  of  Gerontius,  and  despatched 
some  of  their  bravest  against  him,  thinking  to  kill  him 
out  of  hand.  But  he  closed  with  the  first  who  came, 
clutched  hold  of  his  shield,  and  fought  on  bravely  till 
one  of  his  guards  with  a  sword  lopped  off  the  bar- 
barian's shoulder  (he  could  do  no  more,  the  two  men's 
bodies  were  so  closely  intertwined)  and  dragged  him 
down  from  off  his  horse.  Then  the  barbarians  began 
to  be  struck  with  awe  at  the  splendid  bravery  of  their 
foe,  while  Gerontius  dashed  forwards  to  fresh  en- 
counters; and  at  the  8an?e  time  the  men  who  were 
looking  on  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  seeing  the  mighty 
deeds  wrought  by  their  commander,  were  stung  with 
remembrance  of  the  once  great  name  of  Bome,  and  rush- 
ing forth  from  the  gates  slew  manj  of  the  barbarians, 
who  were  already  panic-stricken  and  beginning  to  quit 
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BOOK  L  their    ranks.     The  rest  of   them  took  refuge  in   a 

^-^  building  held  sacred  by  the  Christians  and  regarded 

as  conferriDg  immunity  on  fugitives.  Gerontius,  then, 
having  by  his  magnificent  courage  freed  Scythia  ^  from 
the  dangers  impending  over  it,  and  obtained  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  barbarians,  naturally  expected  some 
recompense  from  his  sovereign.  But  Theodosius  being 
on  the  contrary  deeply  irritated  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  warriors  whom  he  so  highly  prized,  peremp- 
torily summoned  Gerontius  before  him  and  required 
him  to  give  a  reason  for  his  late  conduct.  The  general 
pleaded  the  intended  insurrection  of  the  barbarians 
and  their  various  acts  of  pillage  and  murder ;  but  to 
all  this  the  Emperor  gave  no  heed,  insisting  that  his 
true  motives  had  been  envy  of  the  rich  gifts  bestowed 
on  the  auxiliaries,  and  a  desire  to  have  them  put  out  of 
the  way  in  order  that  his  own  robberies  from  them 
might  be  concealed.  He  alluded  especially  to  some 
golden  collars  which  had  been  given  them  by  way  of 
ornament.  Gerontius  proved  that  these,  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  owners,  had  all  been  sent  into  the 
public  treasury ;  yet,  even  so,  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  the  dangers  which  encompassed  him,  after  spending 
all  his  property  in  bribes  to  the  eunuchs  about  the 
court.  And  such  were  the  worthy  wages  that  he 
received  for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  Rome.' 

\  4.  A  Gothic  Debate. 

The  history  of  this  debate  belongs  to  the  latest  years 
of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  but  is  introduced  here  as 

^  The  Roman  province  of  Scythia,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
Dobrudacha. 
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illustrating  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  Borne  held  book  i. 

the  services  of  her  Gothic  auxiliaries.  ^— 

*  *  When  the  news  came  of  the  probability  of  a  second  ^2!**^° 
civil  war  [on  the  murder  of  Yalentinian  II  and  the 
usurpation  of  Eugenius],  there  arose  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  chie&  of  the  tribes  whom  Theo- 
dosius  had  at  the  commencement  of  his   reign  ad- 
mitted to  his  friendship  and    brotherhood   in  arms, 
whom  he  had  honoured  with  many -gifts,  and  for  whom 
he  had  provided  a  daily  banquet  in  common  in  his 
palaca     For  some  of  the  chiefe  loudly  asserted  that  it  a  Mtioiua 
would  be  better  to  despise  the  oaths  which  they  swore  faMded  by 
when  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Boman  power, 
and  others  indsted  that  they  must  on  no  account  de- 
part from  their  plighted  faiths     The   leader  of  theABomui- 
party  who  wished  to  trample  on  their  oath  of  allegiance  ^^Yn^ 
Mas  Eriulph  (or  Priulph),  while  Fravitta  (or  Fraustius)' 
headed  the  loyal  party.     Long  was  this  internal  dissen- 
sion concealed,  but  one  day  at  the  royal  table  after  long 
potations  they  were  so  carried  away  with  wrath  that 
they  openly  manifested  their  discordant  sentiments. 
The  Emperor  understanding  what  they  were  talking 

^  Zosimne,  iv.  56 ;  founded  apparently  on  Eonapios  (pp.  52-54,  ed. 
Bonn),  but  modified  from  his  version. 

*  According  to  £anapius,  one  party  advised  that  they  should  rest 
content  with  their  present  prosperity,  the  result  of  their  league  with 
the  Romans,  while  the  other  insisted  that  they  should  revert  to  that 
attitude  of  eternal  and  unresting  hostility  to  Rome,  and  determination 
to  conquer  her  territory,  to  which  they  had  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  oaths  while  still  in  their  own  land. 

'  Probably  Fra-veitands  '  the  Avenger.*  Eunapius  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  roan  who  truly  neld  the  Homeric  sentiment — 

'  My  soul  abhors  him  as  the  gates  of  hell, 
Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell/ 

that  he  married  a  Roman  wife  and  became  just  like  a  Roman. 
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BOOK  I.  about,  broke  up  the  party,  but  on  their  way  home  from 

U_the   palace  the  quarrel  became  so   exasperated  that 

Fravitta  drew  his  sword  and  dealt  Eriulph  a  mortal 
blow.  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  murdered  man  were 
about  to  rush  upon  Fravitta  and  kill  him,  but  the 
Imperial  guards  interposed  and  prevented  the  dispute 
from  going  any  further/ 

In  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  character  of  Theodosius,  one 
fact  can  be  clearly  discerned,  that  he  was  bent  upon 
reversing  the  fatal  policy  of  Yalens,  and  while  he  dealt 
severely  with  those  barbarians  whose  only  thought  was 
plunder,  he  was  determined  to  enlist  all  that  was 
noblest  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  most  Teutonic, 
among  them  in  the  service  of  Bome.  Engaged  in  this 
enterprise  one  may  liken  him  to  a  far-seeing  statesman, 
who,  seeing  an  irresistible  tide  of  democracy  setting  in 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  State,  goes  boldly 
forth  to  meet  it,  with  liberal  hand  extends  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  to  the  worthiest  of  those  who  have 
been  hithertcvoutside  the  pale,  and  from  the  enemies  of 
the  constitution  turns  them  into  its  staunch  defenders. 
Or  he  is  like  the  theologian  who,  instead  of  attempting 
an  useless  defence  of  positions  which  have  long  since 
become  untenable,  questions  the  questioning  spirit  itself 
to  discover  how  much  of  truth  it  too  may  possess,  and 
seeks  to  turn  even  the  turbulent  armies  of  doubt  into 
champions  of  the  eternal  and  essential  verities  of 
faith. 

Such,  viewed  on  its  intellectual  side,  was  the  policy 
of  Theodosius  towards  the  barbarians ;  and  though  it 
was  a  policy  which  led  to  complete  and  utter  failure,  it 
is  not  therefore  to  be  condemned  as  necessarily  unsound, 
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for  had  his  own  life  been  prolonged  to  the  ordinary  book  i. 

period,  or  had  his  sons  possessed  half  his  own  courage '• — 

and  capacity,  it  is  likely  enough  that  his  policy  would 
have  proved  not  a  failure,  but  a  success. 

But  probably  another  and  less  noble  motive  conduced  Defecu  of 
to  the  very  same  course  of  action.  His  soldier's  eye  dn^ipbUo. 
may  have  been  pleased  with  the  well-proportioned  JSJc^'" 
frames  and  noble  stature  of  those  children  of  the  North. 
His  pride  as  a  sovereign  may  have  been  gratified  by 
enlisting  those  fair-haired  majestic  Amali  and  Baiti 
among  his  household  guards,  instead  of  the  little,  dark- 
featured,  supple  inhabitants  of  the  lands  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  he  may  have  indulged  this 
fancy  to  the  full,  without  considering  the  deep  woimd 
which  he  thus  inflicted  on  what  yet  remained  of  Boman 
dignity  by  assigning  these  offices  to  foreigners,  nor  the 
heavy  demands  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  on  an 
exhausted  exchequer  in  order  to  provide  the  double 
pay,  the  daily  banquets,  the  golden  collars  for  his 
Gothic  fitvourites. 

Thus  the  acceptance  of  the  services  of  the  Goths 
connects  itself  with  another  subject,  which  will  have  to 
be  referred  to  later  on,  the  financial  policy — or  want 
of  policy — of  Theodosius. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  VICTORY  OF   NIOAEA  \ 

Authorities. 

Sources : — 

BOOK  I.      Grboobi  Nazianz£N  (whose  life  is  detscribed  in  the  following 
^^-^'     chapter).     The  two  autobiographical  poems  of  this  father  are  fall 
of  interesting  revelations  of  the  temper  of  the  times  as  well  as 
of  his  own  character. 

Guides : — 

UUmann's  Gregor  von  Nazianz,  a  very  thorough  and  carefol 
monograph,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  German  Pro- 
testant orthodoxy.  H.  M.  Gwatkin's  Studies  of  Arianism,  9k 
most  helpfal  guide  through  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  this  period. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  sicknesB 
and   baptism   of  Theodosius   on  the  religious  legisla- 
tion of  the  Empire. 
ReUriou*       The  Sixteenth  and  last  Book  of  the  Theodosian  Code 

legituktioii. 

is  entirely  occupied  with  legislation  on  religious 
affairs.  The  first  *  Title '  of  that  Book,  '  Concerning 
the  Catholic  Faith/  begins  with  an  edict  of  Yalentinian 
(365)  severely  threatening  any  judge  or  minister  of 
justice  who  should  dare  to  impose  upon  men  of  the 
Christian  religion  the  duty  of  guarding  a  heathen 
temple.     After  this  check  given  to  the  officious  zeal  of 
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some  of  Julian's  friends  who  might  still  be  endeavour-  book  i. 

Ch.  6. 

ing  to  carry  on  his  hopeless  attempt  to  turn  back  the 

tide  of  human  enthusiasm  into  the  old  and  dried-up 
channels  of  Paganism,  the  next  decrees,  those  which 
may  be  considered  the  portals  of  the  stately  fabric  of 
the  Imperial-Church  legislation,  are  two  which  bear  the 
great  name  of  Theodosius. 

The  first,  which  was  dated  at  Thessalonica  on  theAotiof 
2  7th  of  February  in  the  first  year  of  his  Consulship  fonmiy. 
(380),  was  probably  signed  soon  after  he  had   been 
baptized  by  Bishop  Acholius,  and  when  he  was  still 
lying  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  where  the  Bishop  had 
visited  him.     It  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

*An  Edict  of  Theodosius,  concerning  the  Catholic     380. 
Faith,  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  Constantinople.    We  SttSdu) 
wish  that  all  the  nations  who  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  xSjSod- 
Our  Clemency  shall  adhere  to  that  religion  which  theJ^^JJj*, 
divine  Apostle  Peter  handed  to  the  Bomans  (as  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  its  existence  among  them  to  this  day),, 
and  which  it  is  obvious  that  Pope  (Pontifex)  Damasus 
follows,  as  well  as  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
of  apostolical  holiness :  namely,  that  according  to  the 
apostolical  discipline  and  the  evangelical  doctrine  we 
believe  the  One  Godhead  of  Father ,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
with  equal  majesty,  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  We  order  those 
who  follow  this  law  to  assume  the  name  of  Catholic 
Christians  :  we  pronoimce  all  others  to  be  mad  and  fool- 
ish, and  we  order  that  they  shall  bear  the  ignominious 
name  of  heretics,  and  shall  not  presume  to  bestow  on 
their  conventicles  the  title  of  churches :  these  are  to  be 
visited  first  by  the  divine  vengeance,  and  secondarily 
by  the  stroke  of  our  own  authority,  which  we  have 
received  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Heaven.' 


\ 
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BOOK  I.      The  next  edict  bears  date  the  30th  of  July,  38 1,  and 

11- carries  into  practical  effect  the  principles  announced 

seventeen  months  before  : — 

'  We  order  that  all  churches  be  at  once  \mox\  handed 
over  to  those  Bishops  who  confess  the  Father  and  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  of  one  majesty  and  power,  of  the 
same  glory  and  of  one  brightness,  making  no  discord  by 
profane  division  but  [holding]  the  order  of  the  Trinity, 
the  assertion  of  the  Persons,  and  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head :  who  shall  prove  that  they  are  joined  in  com- 
mimion  with  Nectarius  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  and  with  Timotheus,  Bishop  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt/ 

Then  follow  the  names  of  nine  other  orthodox 
prelates,  chiefly  in  the  dioceses  of  Asia  Minor. 

'And  all  those  who  shall  be  proved  to  be  in  com- 
munion with  these  men  shall  be  entitled  to  be  admitted 
to  and  to  hold  the  Catholic  Churches  on  the  ground  of 
their  communion  and  fellowship  with  approved  priesta. 
But  all  those  who  dissent  from  the  communion  of  the 
faith  of  those  who  have  been  here  expressly  mentioned, 
shall  be  expelled  as  manifest  heretics  from  the  Churches. 
Nor  shall  there  hereafter  be  permitted  to  them  any 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  Pontifical  office  in  the 
churches :  ia  order  that  the  ranks  of  the  Priesthood 
may  remain  unpolluted  in  the  true  faith  of  Nicaea. 
Nor  after  this  dear  expression  of  our  command  shall 
any  place  be  left  for  the  cunning  of  malignity/ 

The  stiff  and  cumbrous  phraseology  of  the  Imperial 
edicts  may  hide  from  the  reader  the  importance  of  the 
revolution  effected  by  them.  In  order  to  understand 
their  effect  on  the  hearts  of  contemporary  listeners,  how 
by  them  triumph  was  turned  into  despair,  and  mourn- 
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ing  into  rejoidDg,  we  will  briefly  review  the  fortunes  of  book  i. 

a  man  who  at  this  time  was  brought  into  close  contact ^-^ 

with  Theodosius  and  shared  some  of  his  most  secret 
counsels,  the  famous  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Bom  at  Nazianzus ^  (a  little  town  of  Cappadocia,  on  BariyUfe 
the  banks  of  the  river  Halys),  and  the  son  of  the  Bishop  Ni 
of  that  place,  who  held  the  orthodox  Nicene  faith, 
Gregory,  at  an  early  age,  set  his  heart  on  acquiring 
renown  as  a  Christian  orator.  Having  studied  at 
Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  and  at  Alexandria,  he  went,  while 
still  a  youth,  to  Athens,  and  spent  ten  years  at  the 
university  in  that  city.  There  was  cemented  his  life- 
long friendship  with  his  fellow-countiyman,  Basil :  and 
there  he  sat  on  the  same  benches  with  the  young 
Ndbilissimus,  Julian,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
in  whom  Gregory  even  then  discerned  the  germs  of 
that  alienation  from  Christianity  which  was  one  day  to 
be  made  manifest  to  the  world  in  the  brilliant  but 
blighted  career  of  the  great  '  Apostate/ 

Betuming  at  the  age  of  thirty  to  his  Cappadocian 
home,  Gregory  was  entreated  by  his  father  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  a  priest,  in  the  hope  of  thus  eventually 
securing  him  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  see  of  Nazianzus. 
Gregory  was  more  attracted  by  the  life  of  monastic  con- 
templation which  his  friend  Basil  was  leading  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Pontus.  He  wavered,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  apparently  in  one  of  his  moments  of 
wavering  that  his  father  ordained  him,  an  almost  in- 
volimtary  priest.  No  sooner  was  the  step  taken  than  it 
was  repented  of,  and  instead  of  discharging  his  priestly 
functions  at  Nazianzus  he  betook  himself  again  to  his 

'  Probably  kbout  325. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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BOOK  I.  solitude  in  Pontus,  thus  earning  the  unconcealed  dis- 

Jll_  approval  of  his  father  and  his  friends. 

IllhS^  Eventually  Gregory  seems  to  have  settled  down  at 
Nazianzus,  living  his  life  on  the  lines  which  his  fiatther 
had  marked  out  for  him  ;  but  in  the  year  372  came  his 
consecration  to  the  Episcopate.  His  elevation  to  this 
dignity  was  marked  by  the  same  conflict  between  his 
own  and  the  stronger  natures  round  him,  perhaps  we 
might  say  the  two  opposing  tendencies,  the  speculative 
and  the  practical,  in  his  own  nature,  which  had 
marred  his  acceptance  of  the  priestly  functions.  His 
friend  Basil  was  by  this  time  a  Bishop,  having  been 
elected,  partly  through  the  influence  of  Gregory  and 
his  father,  Metropolitan  of  the  Cappadocian  Caesarea. 
Owing  to  a  division,  for  civil  purposes,  of  the  province 
of  Cappadocia  into  two  parts.  Prima  and  Secnnda, 
Basil  found  his  claims  as  Metropolitan  of  the  whole 
province  contested  by  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Tyana^  the 
capital  of  the  new  province  of  Cappadocia  Secunda.  In 
order  to  carry  on  successfully  the  spiritual  can\paign  it 
was  important  for  Basil  to  secure  an  adherent  in  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  he  accordingly  decided  to  plant 
a  bishopric  at  the  little  town  of  Sasima,  and  to  con- 
secrate his  friend  Gregory  as  its  first  Bishop.  In  this 
measure  Gregorys  father  concurred,  and  though  he 
afterwards  bitterly  repented  of  the  step,  it  is  diflScuIt 
to  suppose  that  Gregory  himself  at  the  time  refused 
his  consent.  Sasima  was  a  mansio  ^  on  the  high-road 
from  Angora  to  Tarsus,  and  as  it  was  only  twenty-four 
Boman  miles  from  Nazianzus,  Gregory  must  have  known 

^  Lodging-place.  There  were  generally  about  two  muioHanes  (port- 
stations)  to  each  mansio  (which  marked  the  end  of  an  ordinary  day^s 
journey). 
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perfectly  well  the  character  of  the  place  from  which  he  book  i 

was  to  take  his  episcopal  title.     Here,  however,  is  the 1- 

description — doubtless  the  too  depreciatory  description 
— which  he  gives  of  it  when  he  is  reviewing  the  mis- 
takes and^ failures  of  his  life: — 

'There  is  a  posting-place  for  travellers  planned 
Where  three  ways  meet,  in  Cappadocian  land. 
This  squalid  hamlet  is  the  home  of  slaves, 
No  spring  refreshes  it,  no  foliage  waves. 
There  ever  dust,  and  the  car's  rattle  reigns, 
Wails,  groans,  the  exactor's  shout,  the  clank  of  chains. 
Its  people — strangers  who  henighted  roam: 
And  this  was  Sasima,  my  Church,  my  home. 
This  in  his  goodness  had  to  me  assigned 
The  Lord  of  fifty  Bishops :   wondrous  kind  I 
To  this  new  see,  this  fort  must  I  repair 
That  I  might  fight  my  patron's  battle  there'.' 

Bitter  as  is  the  lamentation,  we  are  almost  ready  to 
forgive  the  poet  the  querulousness  of  his  tfemper  for 
the  sake  of  the  vivid  picture  which  he  has  preserved 
for  us  of  a  village  on  one  of  the  great  highways  of  the 
empire,  its  inhabitants  so  harassed  by  the  demands  of 
the  officers  of  the  cur%us  pvhlicus,  so  impoverished  by 
angaria  \  so  constantly  called  upon  to  furnish  jparave- 
redarii  *  for  governors  proceeding  to  their  provinces,  or 
Bishops  returning  from  their  synods,  that  their  con- 
dition was  practically  little  better  than  that  of  slaves*. 

What  made  the  sacrifice  that  was  asked  for  at  his 
hands  all  the  more  painful  was  that  Gregory  was  under 

^  Carmen  xi.  439-450. 

*  Angaria^  services  on  the  road. 

'  ParaYeredarii= extra  post-horses. 

*  Gregory  says  (u.  s.  441)  that  Sasima  was 

I  think  this  means  more  than  the  *  nihil  habens  liberale '  by  which 
the  Latin  translator  has  rendered  it. 

Z  2 
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BOOK  I.  no  illusion  as  to  the  meanness  of  the  strife  in  which  he 

Ch.  6. 

was  expected  to  engage : — 

*  Souls  were  the  pretext :   but  I  grieve  to  say 
The  love  of  rule  it  was  that  caused  the  fray. 
This  and  the  vulgar  claims  for  tax  and  toll 
That  o'er  the  wide  world  vex  the  weary  soul.' 

Such  was  the  profound  disgust  with  which  Saaima 
inspired  its  new  Bishop  that  he  apparently  never 
attempted  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  he  had 
assumed.  After  a  very  short  residence,  if  indeed  he 
ever  resided  there  at  all,  we  find  him  back  at  Nazianzus, 
where  the  increasing  weakness  of  his  father  excused 
the  helpful  presence  of  a  coadjutor.  Two  years  after 
his  consecration  to  the  see  of  Sasima,  both  Ghn^ry  s 
parents  died.  It  seems  that  it  was  the  general  wish 
that  the  son  should  succeed  the  father,  and  that  the 
canonical  difficulty  arising  from  his  being  already 
wedded  to  the  see  of  Sasima  would  have  been  in  some 
way  surmounted.  But  again -that  strange  irresolution, 
that  attitude  of '  he  would  and  he  would  not '  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  this  father  of  the  Church,  displayed 
itself.  He  refused  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzus, yet  lingered  on  at  that  place  of  which  he  had 
now  been  for  several  years  virtual  Bishop.  He  declares 
that  he  performed  no  episcopal  function,  laid  his  hands 
on  no  priests'  head,  nor  even  prayed  publicly  in  the 
Church.  But  Basil  refused  to  consecrate  any  other 
Bishop,  hoping  always  that  his  reluctance  to  accept  the 
office  might  be  overcome,  and  Gregory,  to  show  that 
this  was  impossible,  made  another  retreat,  this  time  to 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Thekla,  at  Seleucius. 

And  now  at  length,  after  the  death  of  Basil,  and  seven 
years  after  his  own  consecration  to  the  see  of  Sasima, 
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another  prospect  opened  before  him,  one  which  appealed  book  i. 

to  all  the  higher  and  lower  motives  of  his  nature,  to  his — 

enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  ^^^* 
his  personal  vanity :  to  his  desire  to  stir  great  masses 
of  men  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  to  his  disgust 
with  the  dullness  of  Cappadocia.  The  thought  sug- 
gested itself — or,  as  he  believed,  was  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Spirit  of  God — that  he  should  go  to  the  capital 
and  undertake  the  oversight  of  the  little  flock  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Nicene  theology,  which  still  remained  in 
Arian  Constantinople.  The  proposition  had  perhaps 
been  originally  made  to  him  by  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Trinitarian  party:  it  was  at  any  rate  warmly 
approved  by  them,  and  to  Constantinople  he  accordingly 
departed  ^ 

The  religious  condition  of  the  New  Bome,  the  great  ^^JR<^"* . 
city  of  the  East,  was  at  this  time  a  most  peculiar  one.  CJoMtwiti- 
Heathenism  had  far  less  hold  here  than  in  the  Old  Rome 
by  the  Tiber:  we  may  perhaps  say  that  it  had  less 
hold  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Empire.  Christianity 
of. one  kind  or  another  was  the  fashionable  religion; 
but  it  was,  and  remained  for  long,  whether  it  assumed 
the  garb  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  a  Christianity  of 
the  vain,  disputatious,  shallow  kind,  doing  little  to 
purify  the  lives  of  its  professors,  and  making  little 
response  to  the  deep  spiritual  yearnings  of  humanity 
as  expressed  either  in  preceding  or  succeeding  ages. 
For  a  generation  and  a  half  Arianism  had  been  the 
dominant  creed  in  court  and  camp  and  council-chamber, 
and  Arians  accordingly  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Constantinogle  proclaimed  themselves,  looking  down 
upon  those   who   held  fast  to  the  Nicene  Creed   as 

*  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Constantinople  early  in  379. 
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— themselves  divided  into  Homoeusians,  Homoeaos, 
Anomoeans  * — there  were  the  partisans  almost  of  every 
strange  opinion  concerning  the  Godhead  that  the  brood- 
ing spirit  of  the  East  had  given  birth  to.  Manicheans, 
who  solved  the  riddle  of  the  universe  by  proclaiming  it 
to  be  the  work  of  two  equally  strong  co-enduring 
powers,  Good  and  Evil:  Gnostics,  who  worshipped 
Depth  and  eternal  SUence  and  a  wonderful  famUy  of 
Aeons,  half  male,  half  female  in  their  attributes :  men 
who  believed  in  the  magical  efficacy  of  the  letters  com- 
posing the  mystical  name  of  God :  men  who  derived 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  from  two  deeply 
opposed  and  hostile  powers — the  Puritan  Novatian, 
the  ecstatic  Montanist — all  were  mingled  in  this  great 

^  The  following  table  exhibits  the  chief  types  of  orthodox  and 
heterodox  opinion  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  engaged : — 

Nam§<^  8eet  BaUU-ery,  Chief  Champions,     Imperial  Patromt, 

Homo-Qiiaiu.         '  The  Son  is  of  one  i  AthMiMias.  Gratian  and  Theo- 

SubiUnce    with  <  Basil  of  Caesarea.  dorios. 

the  Father.*  (  Gregory  Nadanaen. 

Homoe-niiani  or    <  The  Son  ii  of  like  i  Eustatbiag   of  Se-    ConstantlQa. 
Semi-Ariani.  Sabttanoe     with  <     bast^. 

the  Father.*  (  Basil  of  Ancyra. 

Homoeans.  'The   Son  is  like  ^AcaoiiisofCaetarea.    Valens. 

unto  the  Father  J  Endoxius  of  Con- 
in  saoh  manner  I     stantinople. 

as  the  Soriptores  v  Ulfilas. 

dedare.*        The 

terms  'Essence' 

and  'Sabstanoe* 

{oOaia  and   (fw6» 

ffrofftt)  ought  not 

to    be    used    in 

speaking  of  the 

Gk>dhead. 
Anomoeans.  '  The  Son  is  unlike  i  Aetias,  deacon,  of    Gallns  (for  a  short 

the  Father  and  of  I     Antioch.  time:   but  as  a 

a  different  Sab-  I  Eunomios  of  Cyzi-        rule  this  doctrine 

stance.'  cos.  was      disavowed 

even  by  the  Arian 
Emperors). 
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tide  of  humanity  which  swayed  to  and  fro,  wrangling,  book  i. 

disputing,  bargaining  by  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  ^   

Airainst  all  these  opponents  of  the  orthodox  faith  Q'^o^** 
and  against  the  Apollinarians  who,  though  they  ^^  the 
accepted  the  Nicene  Creed,  were  by  their  too  daring  Anaatasia. 
speculations  on  the  union  of  the  Human  and  the  Divine 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
long  and  terrible  Monophysite  controversy  of  the  next 
century,  Gregory  waged  earnest  and  eloquent,  but 
not  bitter  war.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  house  of 
a  relation  (the  Arians  having  still  possession  of  every 
basilica  in  Constantinople),  and  the  church  which  grew 
out  of  this  little  conventicle  received  the  name  of 
Anastasia,  a  name  which  to  the  minds  of  Gregory  and 
his  hearers  fittingly  expressed  the  resurrection  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  after  its  long  apparent 
death  during  the  Arian  ascendency*  From  the  accounts 
which  are  given  us  of  the  multitudes  that  flocked  to 
Gregory's  preaching,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  large 
Additions  were  made  to  the  single  house  which  had  at 
first  received  him.  Later  on  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
erected  there  a  magnificent  basilica  which  was  adorned 
with  beautiful  marbles.  The  Mosque  of  Mehmed 
Pasha  on  the  south-west  of  the  Hippodrome,  and  over- 
looking the  sea  of  Marmora,  still  marks  the  site  of  this 
church  of  the  Resurrection,  where  Gregory  with  rapt 
face  expounded  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  and 
where,  a  hundred  years  later,  the  Scriptures  were  read 

^  This  description  of  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Constantinople  is 
chiefly  taken  from  Gregory  (loc  cit.  ii  53-1 185).  He  thus  pourtrays 
the  Gnostics — 

OX  Th¥  BvB^v  Siy^v  Tf  npoxpdvovs  <f>va'tis 
TifMoyrff,   Alavds  rr  rovs  OfjKdfHrtvai 
T^imvot  v\o\  rov  fwyov. 
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BOOK  I.  in  the  Gothic  tongue^  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  memory 

1-1-  of  Appor  and  Ardaburius,  Gothic  embellishers  of  the 

sacred  building  ^ 
379-  The  intense  earnestness  with  which  Gregory  pleaded 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a  doctrine  which  was 
to  him  no  philosophical  abstraction  but  the  centre  of 
all  his  spiritual  life  ^  joined  to  his  great  and  undoubted 
oratorical  gifts,  obtained  for  him  an  enthusiastic  and 
an  increasing  band  of  adherents,  but  he  also  met  with 
much  and  bitter  opposition.  He  himself  tells  us  that 
hifl  previoas  training  and  his  personal  appearance  were 
against  him.  His  life,  which  had  been  spent  for  the 
most  part  among  the  rustics  of  Cappadocia^  had  but 
little  prepared  him  to  face  the  scrutiny  of  the  delicate 
aristocrats  of  Constantinople  : — 

'  For  "  that  the  poorest  of  the  poor/'  said  they 
Wrinkled,  with  downcast  look  and  mean  array, 
Whose  fasts,  and  tears,  and  fears  had  left  their  trace 
Deeply  on  what  was  ne*er  a  comely  face, 
A  wandering  exile  from  earth's  darkest  nook 
That  such  should  role,  no  well-bom  souls  could  brook  \' 

The  lower  classes  of  the  capital  were  easily  roused 
by  the  cry  that  the  Cappadocian  was   bringing  back 

^  See  Dr.  Faspati's  Bv^airiyal  McXcro/,  p.  369.  The  identification 
of  'Mehmed  Pasha  Djemi '  with  St.  Anastasia  is  due  to  Dr.  Paspati, 
who  discovered  in  the  Mosque  traces  of  a  Christian  origin,  which  he 
refers  to  the  eighth  century. 

*  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequent  references  to  the 
Trinity,  even  in  the  autobiographical  part  of  Gregory's  poems.  He 
speaks  of  ft  Tpidr  in  a  tone  of  personal  affection,  and  with  a  familiarity 
which  perhaps  sometimes  borders  on  irreverence.  His  language  in 
this  respect  differs  much  from  that  of  ordinary  orthodox  Christians 
of  later  ages. 

'  Carm.  xi.  594)  f^^f^p  ^^  C^fravnt  Sypoutov  filov. 

*  Ibid.  696-709. 
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the  many  gods  of  heathenism,  so  completely  had  the  book  i. 

doctrines  of  Nicaea   £suled  from  the  popular  memory 1- 

during  the  long  ascendency  of  Ariani8m\  He  was  ^^^ 
stoned  by  the  rabble  in  the  streets  ('  Would  that  those 
stones  had  not  missed  their  mark  I '  wrote  he  after- 
wards in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit),  and  he  was 
dragged  'like  a  murderer'  before  the  tribimal  of  the 
Prefect.  But  however  dangerous  the  fury  of  the  mob 
might  be^  if  they  gave  chase  to  a  Trinitarian  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  from  the  legal  tribunsJs  he 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Six  months  at  least  had  passed 
since  the  last  Arian  Emperor  had  fallen  on  the  field  of 
Hadrianople,  and  though  Theodosius,  the  new  Augustus 
of  the  East,  had  not  yet  received  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  the  Trinitarian  Acholius,  enough  doubtless  was  con- 
jectured as  to  his  bias,  and  enough  was  known  as  to 
the  bias  of  his  young  colleague,  Gratian,  in  favour  of 
the  creed  of  Nicaea,  to  make  a  judicious  Praetorian 
Prefect  hesitate  before  he  put  in  force  any  of  the  anti- 
Nicene  decrees  of  Valens  which  might  perchance  be 
slumbering  in  the  statute-book  *. 

But  though  little  molested  by  the  oflScials  at  Con- 
stantinople, Gregory  was  sorely  troubled  by  dissensions 
and  rivalry  in  the  Church  of  Anastasia  itself.     The 

^  TlpSnov  fif¥  t(fC^<rt  Kaff  ^^a>v  17  noKtg 

*Qg  c{(ray($yra>v  d^ff  Ms  nXiiovg  Biovs, 

Qavfiaarbv  ovdtv    ^<rav  ovrox  rfyiitvoi 

"QtTT    ayvotiv  navrairaaw  fvatffij  \6you 

nSas  ff   Movas  Tpia(fffj  ^  Tpias  naiXtv 

*Ev<fcT ,  dfiif>oiv  tfvBitos  voovfMfvrj.     (Carm,  XI.  654—659.) 
*  I  speak  hypothetically  about  these  edicts  of  Valens  against  the 
orthodox.      Some  such   there   must  surely  have  been,  at  any  rate, 
issued  after  the  death  of  Yalentinian,  but  as  far  as  I  know  they  have 
left  no  trace  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
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of  Constantinople  was  an  event  which  filled  Gregorys 
^^^  soul  with  bitterness  and  to  which  he  devotes  three 
hundred  passionate  lines  in  the  poem  of  his  life ;  but 
we  may  pass  lightly  over  it,  as  no  principle  of  any 
kind  was  involved  in  the  contest. 
Mwdmui  About  the  same  time  when  Gregory  himself  arrived 
in  Constantinople,  there  appeared  there  another  visitor^ 
from  Egypt ;  a  man  whose  long  hair,  hanging  down  in 
curls  over  his  shoulders,  and  whose  staff  carried  in  his 
hand  proclaimed  him  a  Cynic  philosopher.  This  was 
Maximus,  a  Cynic  still  according  to  his  own  profession, 
but  also  an  adherent  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Nicene 
form  of  that  faith,  one  who  had  written  well  against 
the  Arians  and  who — so  he  said — had  suffered  four 
years'  banishment  to  an  oasis  in  the  Egyptian  desert 
for  his  faith.  This  man  professed  and  perhaps  felt 
keen  admiration  for  the  great  oratorical  gifts  of 
Gregory,  and  he  was  repaid  by  an  elaborate  oration  in 
his  praise,  pronounced  before  the  congregation  of  Anas- 
tasia  ^.  At  this  time  Gregory  took  the  cynic-saint  at 
his  own  valuation,  and  found  his  rhetorical  vocabulalry 
all  too  small  to  describe  the  union  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  mind  of  the  Egyptian  convert,  or  to  paint 
the  exile,  the  stripes,  the  ignominy  which  he  had 
endured  for  the  feith  of  Christ.  At  a  later  time,  when 
the  ambition  of  Maximus  had  collided  with  his  own, 
his  vocabulary  of  abuse  was  even  more  severely  taxed 
to  describe  the  vices  of  his  rival.    The  exile  and  the 

^  It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  Gbregory's  '  Oratio  in 
Laudem  Heronis  Philoeophi '  was  (as  St.  Jerome  tells  us)  originally 
pronounced  in  praise  of  Maximus,  and  that  its  title  was  altered  by 
copyists,  jealous  for  the  saint's  comdstency. 
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stripes,  he  hinted,  had  been  the  punishment  of  vulgar  book  i. 
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crimes.  Maximus  was  so  destitute  of  literary  culture 
that  it  was  nothing  less  than  impudence  for  him  to  ^^^ 
presume  to  write  verses.  He  understood  as  much  about 
oratory  as  a  donkey  understands  of  playiug  the  lyre,  or 
fishes  of  driving  a  chariot ;  whereas  Gregory  himself, 
whom  he  would  provoke  to  a  literary  encounter,  could 
no  more  help  writing  eloquently  than  water  can  help 
flowing  or  fire  burning  ^. 

Above  all,  however — and  the  emphasis  laid  on  this 
ofTence  makes  us  doubt  the  reality  of  the  graver 
charges — Maximus  made  himself  odious  by  wearing  his 
hair  long.  It  was  partly  golden-coloured,  partly  black 
(probably  like  the  dandies  of  the  period  he  dyed  it,  not 
with  entire  success,  in  imitation  of  the  yellow  hair  of 
the  Goths) ;  it  was  curly ;  old  and  new  fashions  were 
combined  in  the  dressing  of  it ;  it  was  tied  up  into  a 
round  knot '  like  a  woman's ;  and  so  on,  through  many 
an  angry  line,  runs  the  invective  of  the  elderly  rustic 
who  saw  this  '  curled  darling '  stealing  into  the  hearts 
of  his  female  votaries,  and  silently  supplanting  him  in 
his  hardly-earned  throne  ^ 

In  all  this  we  greatly  miss  the  calm  summing  up  of 
an  impartial  judge.  The  career  of  Maximus  was  a 
strange  one,  and  the  proceedings  which  have  next  to 
be  related  with  reference  to  his  consecration  were  un- 
doubtedly irregular;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  was  guilty  of  disgraceful  crimes,  and  he 
was  apparently  a-  man  of    sufficient  eminence    as   a 

*  Carm.  xli.  (ed.  Migne),  Adversus  Maximnm,  44-45»  64-6^' 

*  ZiotSi;,  the  word  used  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Leviticos 
xix.  27  (*  Ye  shall  not  round  the  comers  of  your  heads '). 

'  Carm.  xi.  751-772 ;  xli.  49-51  (as  to  Maximus'  popularity  with 
the  females  of  the  congregation). 
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BOOK  I.  philosopher  to  cause  his  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the 

1-^  orthodox   to    be   considered   a  valuable  conquest  by 

^^^  others  beside  the  preacher  of  Anastasia. 
Maximut  Iq  the  veax  379,  while  Gregory  was  confined  to  his 
crated  housc  by  iUuess,  a  mob  of  Egyptian  sailors  (says  Gre- 
gory),  hired  for  the  purpose  by  a  priest  of  Thasos,  who 
had  come  to  Constantinople  to  buy  marble  from  Pro- 
connesus  for  his  church,  rushed  a  little  before  dawn 
into  the  church  of  Anastasia  ^  They  seated  Maximus 
in  the  marble  chair  of  the  Bishop  and  began  to  intone 
the  service  of  Consecration.  Other  ecclesiastics  were 
with  them  beside  the  marble-seeking  priest  from 
Thasos,  and  all  alleged  that  they  were  acting  in 
accordance  with  a  mandate  received  from  Peter,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria.  Already  Alexandria,  as  the  most  im- 
portant Church  of  the  East,  was  claiming  to  exercise 
that  right  of  interference  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Constantinople  which  was  so  grievously  to  trouble  the 
peace  of  the  Church  in  the  following  century. 

But  day  dawned,  and  the  rite  of  consecration  was 
not  ended.  Even  the  necessary  tonsure  was  not  com- 
pleted, when  the  &.ithful  adherents  of  Gregory,  having 
learned  what  was  doing,  came  pouring  into  the  church 
and  found  the  Cynic,  with  half  his  curls  still  untouched 
by  the  shears,  sitting  in  the  marble  chair.  To  escape 
the  wrath  of  the  shouting  multitude,  the  Egyptians 
glided  from  the  church  into  the  adjoining  house  of  a 
band-master,  and  there  cut  off  the  remaining  curls  and 
completed  the  consecration  of  their  new  Bishop. 

^  I  think  we  must  suppose  that  the  coDsecration  of  Maximus  took 
place  in  the  only  church  at  Constantinople  possessed  by  the  Nicenes. 
To  have  intruded  into  St.  Sophia,  Demophilus  still  ruling  there, 
would  have  been  surely  impossible. 
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These  events  must  have  occurred  in  the  summer  of  book  i. 

Ch  6. 

3  79,  and  it  was  probably  in  the  autumn  of  that  year ^— 

that  Maximus,   finding  the   tide   of  popular  opinion        ^' 
running  strongly  against  him,   sought  the  camp  ofQwgoryin 
Theodosius  and  entreated  his  help  to  secure  for  him  the  ^  Theo- 
episcopal  throne  of  Constantinople.     Let  the  Bishop  s 
Muse,  seated  on  her  ambling  pad,  tell  what  followed : — 

'Bat  when  the  Eastern  Caesar,  brooding  ill 
For  the  barbarian  tribes  who  roamed  at  will. 
Mustered  in  Macedonia  his  array, 
What  does  this  vilest  dogM     Attend,  I  pray; 
Gathering  the  refuse  of  the  Egyptian  crowd, 
(Those  'neath  whose  shears  his  yellow  ringlets  bowed) 
He  hastens  to  the  camp  with  nimble  feet 
By  royal  edict  to  reclaim  his  seat. 
Ejected  thence  by  Caesar's  anger  dread 
With  fearful  implications  on  his  head*, 
(For  Theodosius  still  to  me  was  kind, 
And  none  had  poisoned  yet  the  Imperial  mind), 
The  pestilential  creature  seeks  once  more 
(His  wisest  course)  the  Alexandrian  shore ; 
For  Peter  played  throughout  a  double  game, 
A  facile  promiser,  to  each  the  same.' 

K  Constantinople  could  not  be  persuaded  to  own  him 
as  Bishop,  Maximus  insisted  that  Peter  should  abdicate 
for  him  his  own  see  of  Alexandria.  This  modest 
request  was  refused,  nor  when  Peter  soon  after  died —  Feb.,  aSo. 
perhaps  his  death  may  have  been  hastened  by  the 
shame  and  annoyance  of  the  affair  of  Maximus— did  the 
Cynic  succeed  in  obtaining  the  vacant  throne.  His 
further  movements  need  not  be  recorded.     He  went  to 

*  As  Maximus  professed  himself  a  Cynic,  Gregory  is  within  his 
rights  in  calling  him  'dog/  but  he  perhaps  avails  himself  of  the 
privilege  too  freely. 

*Opyj  Tf  irdkXj  koi  6pKo^s  (PpiKubfci,     (Carm.  xl.  1009— loio.) 
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BOOK  L  Italy;  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  his  cause  the  Italian 

1-1—  Bishops  with  the  great  Ambrose  at  their  head ;  but 

his  election  was  pronounced  utterly  invalid  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  and  he  soon  disappears  from 
history.  A  strange  and  presumptuous  man  doubtless, 
but  perhaps  hardly  deserving  of  all  the  contempt  which 
has  been  poured  upon  him,  the  usual  portion  of  un- 
successful pretenders  to  thrones  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  glimpse  which  we  have  obtained  of  Theodosius 
driving  the  Cynic  aspirant  from  his  presence  with 
anger  and  curses,  shows  us  already  the  tendency  to 
outbursts  of  passion  in  the  florid  full-habited  Augustus, 
which  was  to  lead  to  such  a  terrible  result  in  the  later 
years  of  his  reign.  To  Gregory  the  affair  of  Maximus 
brought  deep  humiliation  and  keen  annoyance,  humili- 
ation that  he  had  so  imperfectly  understood  the 
character  of  the  man  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  con- 
fidence, annoyance  that  any  considerable  number  of  the 
orthodox  believers  at  Constantinople  should  put  the 
dandy-philosophers  claims  to  spiritual  authority  in 
comparison  with  his  own.  He  desired— or  told  himself 
that  he  desired — to  abdicate  his  doubtful  position  at 
Constantinople,  and  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he 
exhorted  his  congregation  to  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  which  he  had  taught,  and  not  to  forget  his 
labours  among  them.  The  note  of  farewell  which 
sounded  in  the  sermon  was  perceived  by  his  flock ;  and 
the  response,  we  may  perhaps  say  the  desired  response, 
broke  forth.  *  There  was  a  stir  like  the  hum  of  bees 
disturbed  in  their  hive.  Men  and  women,  youths  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  boys,  gentle  and  simple,  magis- 
trates and  soldiers  on  furlough,  were  all  stirred,  by  the 
same  passions  of  anger  and  regret,  regret  at  the  thought 
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of    losing  their    pastor,  anger  at  the    machinations  book  i. 

which  were  driving  him  from  among  them/     They '— 

implored  him  not  to  desert  his  Anastasia,  *  most  precious     ^ 

of  temples,  the  Ark  of  Noah  which  had  alone  escaped 

from  the  Deluge,  and  which  bore  in  its  bosom  the  seeds 

of  a  regenerated  world  of  orthodoxy/     Still  Gregory, 

as  he  tells  us,  hesitated,  but  at  length  a  voice  was 

heard  from  the  congregation,  'Father!    in  banishing 

thyself  thou  art  banishing  also  the  Trinity,'  and  that 

voice  decided  him  to  remain. 

Th«s  passed  the  year  380,  the  year  of  the  illness  of 

Theodosius  and  of  his  long  residence  at  Thessalonica,  of 

Gratian's  campaign  and  of  the  final  ratification  of  the 

foedus  with  the  Goths.    And  now,  by  the  labours  of  Tnampiua 

Gregory  in  the  Church,  by  the  strategy  of  Theodosius  Theododm 

in  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Balkans,  by  his  andstenti- 

Gratian*s  policy  in  the  Gothic  army-meetings,  all  was  "^^^ 

prepared  for  the  Emperor  s  triumphal  entry  into  his 

capital,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  *  of  November, 

380. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Theodosius  was  to  summon  ^^  Nov., 

38a 

Demophilus  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Constantinople  to  his 
presence,  and  ask  if  he  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  thus  restore  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
Demophilus,  a  man  apparently  of  respectable  character 
though  not  of  brilliant  abilities,  who  had  for  ten  years 
sat  in  the  episcopal  chair  of  Constantinople,  teaching 

^  This  is  the  day  of  the  month  given  by  Socrates  (v.  6)  and  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  (s.a.  378),  and  it  agrees  with  the  Theodoeian 
Code,  which  makes  Theodosius  still  at  Thessalonica  on  the  i6th 
November.  Clinton  is  therefore  justified  in  preferring  it  to  the  14th 
November,  the  date  given  by  the  'Descriptio  Consulom  Idatio  Episcopo 
adscripta,'  s.  a.  380. 


ohorohes. 
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BOOK  L  the  doctrines  of  a  moderate  Arianism,  refused  even  at 

Ch  6 

IJ—  the  bidding  of  an  Emperor  to  renounce  the  profession  of 

^  a  lifetime  \  '  Then/  said  Theodosius,  *  since  yon  reject 
peace  and  unanimity,  I  order  you  to  quit  the  churches/ 
Demophilus  left  the  Imperial  presence,  and  calling 
together  his  adherents  in  the  Cathedral  thus  addressed 
them,  *  Brethren,  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel,  **if  they 
persecute  you  in  one  city  flee  ye  to  another.''  The 
Emperor  excludes  us  from  our  churches:  take  notice 
therefore  that  we  will  henceforth  hold  our  assemblies 
without  the  city/ 

TheAriMM      *  Thus  then/  says  the   ecclesiastical   historian  with 

expelled  .... 

froin^the  beautiful  simplicity,  *  the  Arians,  after  having  been  in 
possession  of  the  churches  for  forty  years,  were,  in  con- 
sequence  cf  their  opposition  to  the  conciliatory  measures 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  driven  out  of  the  city  in 
Gratian's  fifth  consulate,  and  the  first  of  Theodosius 
[380]  on  the  26th  of  November.  The  professors  of  the 
Homo-usian  faith  in  like  manner  regained  possession 
of  the  chui^jhes  \' 

The  Arians,  henceforward  a  proscribed  and  per- 
secuted sect,  meeting  outside  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  known  by  the  contemptuous  name  of 

^  Qwatkin  (Studies  of  Arianism,  256)  sajs  that  *  the  blanders  of 
Demophilus  did  almost  as  much  harm  to  the  Homoeans  as  the  pro- 
feaiity  of  Eudoxius/  Is  not  this  to  ^attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  criticism  of  Philostorgius  (ix.  1 4,  and  Frag,  apud  Suid.),  who  after 
aU  seems  chiefly  dissatisfied  with  Demophilus  because  he  is  not  Arian 
enough  for  him  )  His  conduct  at  Cyzicus  seems  to  show  that  he  was 
a  moderate  man. 

*  Socrates,  y.  7.  Marcellinus  Gomes  (s.  a.  380)  makes  a  restitution 
of  the  Churches  '  Nostris  Catholicis '  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
month  of  December.  But  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
that  a  beginning  was  made  with  Demophilus  and  the  Cathedral 
Church  on  the  26th  November. 
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Exo-cionitae,  because  they  met  outside  the  pillar  {ictmv)  book  i. 

which  marked  the  extreme  westward  limit  of  the  city  ^ ^ 

At  this  point  Gregory  shall  resume  the  narrative,  as  Th«ododuji 
the  glimpse  which  he  affords  us  of  the  character  of  ^^^^ 
Theodosius  when  seen  from  an  orthodox  point  of  view  9^- 
is  too  precious  to  be  lost : — 

^In  this  position  did  mj  fortunes  stand 
When  oame  the  tidings  "Caesar  is  at  hand;" 
From  Macedon  he  oame,  where  he  the  cloud 
Of  Goths  had  scattered,  menacing  and  proud. 
A  man  not  evil  is  he,  one  whose  rule 
The  simple-minded  for  the  faith  may  school ; 
A  loyal  servant  of  the  One  in  Three, 
80  says  my  heart:  and  with  its  voice  agree 
All  who  hold  fast  Nicaea's  great  decree. 
Tet  zeal  is  not  in  him  nor  purpose  high 
To  compensate  the  wrongs  of  years  gone  by 
With  answering  sternness,  nor  the  ruios  raise 
Wrought  by  the  Emperors  of  earlier  days. 
Or  was  there  zeal  enough,  but  lacked  he  still 
Courage  1   or  rashness  1     Answer  it,  who  will. 
Haply  'twere  better  take  a  kindlier  tone 
And  say,  the  Prince's  forethought  here  was  shown. 
For  of  a  truth  persuasion  and  not  force 
For  us  and  ours  I  bold  the  worthier  course. 
Since  thus  we  lead  the  converts'  souls  to  God, 
Not  sway  their  conscience  by  the  Sovereign's  nod. 
The  tight-bent  bow  springs  back.     If  dams  restrain 
The  prisoned  stream  'twill  one  day  flood  the  plain, 
E'en  so  a  faith  constrained  will  lose  its  sway : 
A  faith  euwrought  lasts  till  Life's  latest  dayV 

Theodosius  has  not  by  the  verdict  of  history  been 
found  guilty  of  too  tender  a  regard  for  liberty  of  con- 
science in  his  subjects.     Gregory,  who  here  blames  him 

^  Cf.  Chronicon  Paschale,  s.  a.  379  [380],  ecodoVcor  6  fiaaiXris 
rdooKC  riis  cocXiyfriar  rois  6p6ob6(ois,  ncarraxov  noifjaas  froKpas  /col  diufar 
rf  avrS>v  rovs  \tyofjJvovs  *Apfiavov(  *Efa>irtovtrar. 

■  Carm.  i.  ii.  1 278-1 300. 
VOL.  I.     *  A  a 
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BOOK  I.  for  his  lukewarmness,  was  certainly,  whatever  his  other 

^— ^  &ults,  one  of  the  most  tolerant  ecclesiastics  of  the  age, 

and  even  these  lines  reveal  the  divided  councils  of  his 
own  spirit  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration.  But 
that  Gregory  was  even  inclined  to  call  Theodosius  Iialf- 
hearted  is  a  valuable  indication  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  stream  of  public  opinion  was  flowing  in  that 
age,  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  has 
been  flowing  with  us  since  the  days  of  Locke, 
chiiroh  of      Demophilus  beingf  cast  out  from  his  basilica,  the  next 

the  Twelve       . 

Apostles,  thing  was  to  enthrone  Gregory.  The  Cathedral  Church 
of  these  days  was  not  the  magnificent  temple  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom,  the  St.  Sophia  of  Justinian  and  An- 
themius  :  but  it  was  the  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Constantinople,  where  aU 
the  Eastern  Emperors  were  buried,  and  where  a  year 
Jater  Theodosius  was  solemnly  to  entomb  his  predecessor 
Valentinian.  This  great  Church  rose  upon  the  fourth 
hill  of  Constantinople,  overlooking  both  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  but  now  no  vestige  of 
it  is  left ;  for  there  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  exercised 
the  right  which  only  conquering  Sultans  may  justly 
claim,  the  right  of  building  a  mosque  and  calling  it 
after  his  name.  In  the  spacious  courtyard  adjoining  it 
are  the  gushing  fountains  required  for  the  ablutions  of 
Mohammedan  worshippers  :  within  is  the  tomb  of  the 
victorious  Sultan  covered  with  tawdry  ornaments,  and 
by  the  gate  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  tablet  of 
lapis  lazuli  the  prediction  of  the  Prophet.  '  They  will 
capture  Constantinople.  Happy  the  prince,  happy  the 
army  which  shall  accomplish  this.'  Everything  about 
the  place  now  tells  of  the  conquering  sons  of  Ishmael, 
nothing  of  the  Hereon  in  which  the  Caesars  of  New 
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Borne  once  lay  in  glory.     Yet  for  this  not  so  much  the  book  i. 
Muflsulmao  as  the  Christian  must  bear  the  blame,  for    ^^••- 


the  spoliation  of  the  Imperial  tombs  took  place,  not .    ^ 
when  Mohammed  stormed  the  city,  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before,  when  the  warriors  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  committed  the  stupendous  blunder  and  crime 
of  the  capture  of  Constantinople. 

When  Theodosius,  who  at  this  time  had  only  kind 
looks  and  words  for  Gregory,  said  to  him,  *God,  through 
my  hands,  will  give  you  the  cathedral  as  a  reward  for  your 
toils,'  the  heart  of  the  new  Bishop  sank  within  him  as 
he  thought  of  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Arians  that  would 
have  to  be  beaten  down  before  such  a  consummation 
could  be  attained.  However  he  took  courage  in  re- 
membering the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  share  if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  multitude. 

The  appointed  day  dawned.  The  cathedral  and  all  The  dsy 
the  approaches  to  it  were  lined  with  soldiers  ;  but  the  Enthrona- 
streets  were  thronged  by  a  mob  of  excited  and  angry 
citizens.  At  the  windows  of  the  second  and  third 
stories  their  faces  were  seen ;  they  filled  the  roads,  the 
square,  the  hippodrome.  Men  and  women,  grey  beards 
and  little  children  were  there,  all  thrilled  with  sorrow 
and  indignation.  Passionate  prayers  were  put  up  to  the 
Emperor  that  he  wonld  even  yet  desist  from  his  design ; 
passionate  threats  were  addressed  to  Gregory  as  to  the 
vengeance  that  would  descend  on  his  head.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Constantinople,  he  himself  tells  us,  was 
like  that  of  a  city  taken  by  the  ememy.  And  yet  the 
Emperor,  who  dared  all  this  for  the  sake  of  the  creed  of 
Nicaea,  was  accused  of  lukewarmness  in  its  service. 

The  procession  moved  towards  the  cathedral.  Gregory, 

A  a  2 
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BOOK  I.  weak  and  suffering  from  his  recent  sickness,  walked 


Ch.  6. 


between  the  Emperor  and  his  soldiers.  A  dark  doud 
^  *  hung  over  the  city,  and  seemed,  to  the  excited  im- 
aginations of  the  people,  to  denote  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure at  the  deed  which  was  that  day  to  be 
accomplished.  But  no  sooner  had  the  procession 
entered  the  church  and  reached  the  railings  which 
separated  the  nave  from  the  choir,  than  the  clouds 
disappeared  and  a  blaze  of  sunlight  filled  all  the  place. 
The  Te  Deum  was  intoned  at  the  same  moment : 
triumphant  shouts  drowned  the  angry  murmurs  of  the 
crowd  without :  hands  were  waved  in  pious  exultation. 
Joy  and  gladness  shone  in  the  countenances  of  the  or- 
thodox believers,  a  moment  ago  depressed  and  mournful : 
and  it  seemed  to  all  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled 
the  house  as  it  did  the  tabernacle  of  old. 

Such  were  the  scenes  which  marked  the  return  of  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  to  that  Nicene  form  of  the 
faith  which  was  thereafter  dominant  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. Many  a  conflict  was  to  arise  on  other  points 
of  doctrine  between  the  Old  Borne  and  the  New,  but  to 
the  creed  of  Nicaea  both  cities  remained  stedfast  till  at 
Constantinople  all  Christian  creeds  went  down  before 
the  war-cry  of  Allah  and  the  Prophet. 

To  Gregory,  the  day,  so  much  dreaded,  of  the  pro- 
cession to  the  cathedral,  proved  the  one  supreme  day 
of  joy  and  triumph  in  a  life  of  disappointment  and 
apparent  failure.  After  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum 
and  the  outburst  of  sunlight  kindling  the  mosaic  faces 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  church  which  was  dedicated  to 
their  honour,  there  arose  from  the  congregation  a  sound 
which  seemed  like  the  roar  of  thunder,  but  in  which 
articulate  words  were  audible.     Grave  officials  in  the 
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body  of  the  church,  excited  women  in  the  gallery  on  bo«k  i. 
high  ^,  joined  in  the   earnest   cry   addressed   to  the 


Emperor,  *  Thou  has  given  us  back  the  Church.  Give  ^  ' 
us  also  Gregory  for  our  Bishop/  So  loud  and  so  im- 
portunate were  the  voices  that  some  reply  must  be 
promptly  made  to  them  ;  but  Gregory,  unnerved  by  the 
rapid  alternations  of  fear  and  triumph  on  that  day, 
distrusted  his  own  powers  of  utterance.  At  his  request 
a  neighbouring  presbyter  arose  and  said :  *  Cease  your 
clamour.  For  the  present  we  have  only  to  think  of 
thanksgiving  ^.  Hereafter  we  shall  see  greater  things 
than  these.' 

From  this  time,  however,  there  seems,  from  Gregory's  DMUne  of 
own  narrative,  to  have  been  a  slight  but  steady  decline  kuSmo/ 
in  the  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  Theo-  ** 
dosiua  He  attributes  it,  himself,  to  his  lack  of  sedu- 
lous and  obsequious  attendance  fX  Court.  *  Let  others,' 
he  says,  'crouch  before  the  frown  of  power,  let  them 
cultivate  the  favour  of  chamberlains  who  show  them- 
selves men  only  in  their  lust  for  gold,  let  them  lie 
down  before  the  doors  of  royalty,  let  them  use  the  glib 
tongue  of  the  informer,  let  them  open  the  hand  of  the 
beggar,  let  them  take  their  very  piety  to  market  and 
sell  it  for  a  price.  I  have  practised  none  of  these  arts, 
and  will  leave  the  doors  of  princes  to  those  who  like  to 
haunt  them/  These  are  noble  and  manly  thoughts, 
but  they  were  partly  suggested  to  the  Cappadocian 
bishop  by  that  *  rusticity '  of  which  he  was  himself  fully 
conscious,  and  which  made  him  no  congenial  companion 

'  Or  may  he  mean  '  We  have  now  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist '  ? 

Kaip6s  yap  cWi  ndift»f  tyxopiorULS 

*0  vvv'    6  If  ticrntira  «eai  r«v  /Mi{<Wy. 
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BOOK  I.  of  prefects  and  chamberlainH.     But  besides  this,  Theo- 

Ch  6.  . 

!— L.  dosius,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  character,  had  probably 

^  ''  discovered,  as  Basil  had,  in  this  fervent,  impulsive,  sensi- 
tive nature,  an  absence  of  those  gifts  which  are  required 
in  him  who  would  bear  rule  among  men.  Gregory's 
was  essentially  the  oratorical  temperament:  and  the 
men  who  are  bom  to  rule  are  generally  men  of  silence. 
Counca  of  Gregory's  fall  from  power  was  hastened  by  an  event 
nopie. ,  which  seemed  at  nrst  to  add  lustre  to  his  office,  the 
Convocation  of  a  general  Council  at  Constantinople. 
This  assembly,  which  has  almost  by  accident  obtained 
the  second  place  among  the  great  Councils  of  Chris- 
tendom, was  summoned  by  Theodosius  in  May  381.  Its 
composition  did  not  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  Ecu- 
menical \  for  it  consisted  of  1 50  Bishops,  drawn  entirely 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire.  It  had,  however, 
the  glory  of  closing,  practicaUy,  the  Arian  controversy, 
which  for  fifty  years  had  distracted  Christendom.  It 
formulated  no  new  creed :  there  had  been  enough  and 
too  many  of  these  published  at  the  endless  councils 
assembled  by  Constantius  and  Valens.  It  did  not  even, 
as  is  generally  stated,  republish  the  creed  of  Nicaea 
with  those  additions  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
now  appear  in  the  Latin  and  Anglican  liturgies  *.  But 
it  re-affirmed  that  creed  as  the  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  by  anathematising  the 
doctrines  of  the  various  schools  of  its  opponents  from 
the  Anomoeans  up  to  the  Semi-Arians,  it  secured  victory 
to  those  champions  who,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  had  followed  the  flag  borne  aloft  by  Athanasius, 

'  Representing  the  whole  inhabited  world. 

*  See  Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism,  262,  n.   i,  as  to  the  *Two 
Dissertations'  of  Dr.  Hort. 
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and  after  his  death  by  Basil  and  Gregory.    It  further  book  i. 
declared  that  henceforward  the  See  of  Constantinople, 


the  New  Borne,  was  to  take  precedence  after  that  of     ^  '* 
Borne  itself,  thus  settling  theoretically  a  dispute  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  other  Eastern  patriarchates, 
which  was  not  practically  to  be  terminated  for  more 
than  a  century. 

As  to  all  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  consecra- 
tion of  Maximus  the  Cynic,  'and  the  disorder  introduced 
by  him  into  the  Church  of  Constantinople/  the  Council 
declared  that  he  neither  was  nor  ever  had  been  Bishop, 
and  that  all  ordinations  performed  by  him  were  invalid. 

So  &r  all  tiie  legislative  acts  of  the  Council  had  been  Gregory 
distinctly  in  Gregory's  favour :  but  besides  this  it  took  ontedby 
the  further,  administrative,  step  of  formally  installing  Bi^op  of 
Gregoiy  in  the  Episcopal  throne  of  Constantinople. 
He  resisted,  he  tells  us,  even  with  shouts  and  lamentar 
tions,  but  yielded  eventually,  hoping  that  he  might  be 
the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  distracted  Church. 
The  solemn  consecration  was  performed  by  the  vener- 
able prelate  who  presided  over  the  Council,  Mel  e tins, 
Bishop  of  Antioch.  He  was  a  man,  who,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  see  as  a  supposed  Arian  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  suffered  exile  and  persecution 
for  his  bold  profession  of  the  Nicene  faith.  He  was  an 
ideal  presidcDt  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  a  man 
whose  sweet  temper  corresponded  to  the  meaning  of 
his  name^  whose  very  countenance  spoke  of  calm  within 

^  If,  that  18  to  say,  it  was  derived  from  ficXi  (=  honey).  It  seems 
to  be  found  in  the  form  Melitius,  as  well  as  Meletius.  Gregory  says 
of  him — 

KoXoVfiCPOV 

*0  fv.      MAirof  yhi^  jou  rp6vros  ical  ^oCvofia, 

(Carm.  iL  9.  1 520-1.) 
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BOOK  I.  and  whose  'hand,  stretched  forth  with  mild  authority, 
-^  secured  calm  without  According  to  a  tradition  which 
^  ''  was  prevalent  in  the  Church  in  the  fifth  century  ^ 
Theodosius,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  seen 
in  a  dream  a  venerable  man,  whom  he  instinctively 
knew  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  enter  his  room, 
invest  him  with  the  Imperial  mantle,  and  place  upon 
his  head  the  Imperial  crown.  When  the  150  fathers 
of  the  Church  were  summoned  to  Constantinople, 
Theodosius  expressly  enjoined  them  not  to  tell  him 
which  among  them  was  Meletius.  They  were  all 
ushered  into  the  palace,  and  at  once  the  Emperor, 
leaving  the  others  unnoticed,  ran  up  to  the  great 
Meletius,  kissed  him  on  the  eyes,  the  lips,  the  breast, 
the  head,  and  on  the  right  hand  which  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  Imperial  crown.  The  recognition 
was  altogether  like  that  between  a  father  and  a 
long  separated  son,  and  Theodosius  rehearsed  to  the 
wondering  prelate  the  vision  which  made  his  face 
&miliar. 
i>e*ihof        Such  was  the   prelate  who  placed   Greffory  in  the 

Meletiui.  .  .  ^  \  . 

episcopal  chair,  and  who  presided  over  the  earlier 
sittings  of  the  council.  But  the  good  old  man  died 
before  the  council  had  been  many  weeks  in  session, 
and  though  his  death  brought  an  accession  of  dignity 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  he  was  naturally 
chosen  to  succeed  Meletius  as  president,  it  brought  him 
also  no  small  accession  of  labour  and  sorrow.  For  the 
See  of  Antioch  had  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  having  two  rival  bishops,  both 
orthodox,  one  of  whom  was  generally  recognised  by  the 

*  Related  by  Theodoret  (Ecclesiastical  History,  v.  6.  71).   Theodoret 
wrote  probably  between  430  and  450. 
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Nicene  party  in  the  West,  and  the  other  by  the  same  book  i. 

party  in  the  East.     The  venerable  Meletius,  notwith- L. 

standing  his  bold  profession  of  faith  in  the  Trinity,  was  ^  '* 
repudiated  by  the  stricter  members  of  the  orthodox 
party  as  having  received  consecration  at  the  hands  of 
Arian  prelates,  and  eventually,  nineteen  years  before 
the  date  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  Faulinus,  3^>» 
a  steadfast  adherent  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  had  been 
consecrated  as  a  rival  Bishop  to  Meletius,  and  had 
received  the  recognition  of  Rome  and  of  most  of  the 
Churches  of  the  West.  Various  attempts  had  been 
made  to  heal  this  senseless  schism,  which  arose  from  no 
difference  of  doctrine  but  simply  from  personal  an^ 
tagonism.  These  attempts,  however,  had  failed,  owing 
to  the  obstinacy,  not  so  much  of  the  two  bishops 
themselves,  who  were  both  high-minded  and  saintly 
men,  as  of  the  subordinate  ecclesiastics  of  each  party ; 
'vile  place-hunters,'  says  Gregory,  *who  were  always 
blowing  the  flame  of  contention  and  who  cleverly 
fought  their  own  battle  under  the  pretext  that  it  was 
their  chiefs.'  Some  of  the  leading  presbyters  had, 
however,  sworn  not  to  seek  election  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  two  claimants,  but  to  accept  his 
rival  as  bishop  of  the  whole  Church. 

Now,  upon  the  death  of  Meletius,  the  time  had  come  DiBoanion 
for  adopting  this  reasonable  mode  of  terminating  the  ceasor  of 
schism.  To  this  conclusion,  to  the  recognition  of 
Paulinus  as  the  canonical  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Gregory 
now  endeavoured  to  lead  the  Council.  He  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  purport  of  his  oration  on  this  subject. 
*  It  would  not  be  worth  while,'  he  said,  '  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world,  for  which  Christ  died,  even  for  the 
sake  of  two  Angels,  much  less  on  account  of  the  rival 
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Oh.  6. 


381. 


venerable  Meletlns,  it  was  perhaps  right  that  we 
should  stand  up  for  his  claims  against  the  opposition 
of  the  West :  but  now  that  he  is  dead^  let  Paulinus 
take  the  vacant  see.  Soon  will  death  cut  the  knot, 
for  Paulinus  is  an  aged  man  :  and  meanwhile  we  shall 
have  regained  the  affections  of  the  estranged  churches 
of  the  West  and  restored  peace  to  Antioch.  Now  the 
fiaith  itself  is  in  danger  of  perishing  through  our  miser- 
able squabbles:  and  rightly,  for  men  maj  reasonably 
ask  what  the  faith  is  worth  which  permits  of  our  bear- 
ing such  bitter  fruits.  If  any  one  think  that  I  am 
influenced  by  any  fear  or  favour  in  giving  this  counsel, 
or  that  I  have  been  prompted  thereto  by  the  rulers  of 
the  State,  I  can  only  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  Christ 
at  the  Last  Day  to  disprove  such  a  charge.  For  me, 
I  care  not  for  my  episcopal  dignity,  and  am  quite 
ready,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  to  lead  a  throneless 
life  ^  without  glory  but  also  without  danger,  in  some 
retirement  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest." ' 
Uproar  ^^  ^oon  as  Gregory  had  ended  his  oration  there 

Q)^di  ^^ose  from  all  the  younger  Bishops  a  sound  like  the 
croak  of  jack-daws.  Without  reverence  for  his  years, 
for  the  dignity  of  his  presidential  oflSce,  for  the  place 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  they  spluttered  out 
their  indignant  ejaculations,  in  a  tempest  of  windy 
wrath,  or  like  wasps  whose  nest  had  been  disturbed, 
so  they  buzzed  angrily  against  the  daring  bishop  who 
had  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice  on  behalf  of  common 

Thv  di^r^  /ifV,  aXX*  ^yMi  aKtudvyop 

KoBifffo/i    ik3w  cI  KaKov  tprjfua,     (Carm.  ii.  9.  167 1—4). 
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sense  and  Christian  forbearance  ^    The  older  prelates,  book  i. 
who  ought  to  have  checked  the  young  men's  excesses. 


followed  ignobly  in  their  train :  and  the  war-cry  of  all, 
both  old  and  young,  was  *  The  East  against  the  West/ 
The  East  had  championed  the  cause  of  Meletius:  it 
must  not  stoop  to  acknowledge  defeat  by  accepting 
Paulinus  the  candidate  favoured  by  the  West.  It  was 
in  the  East  that  Christ  had  wrought  His  miracles,  had 
suffered  death  on  the  cross,  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
Let  not  Bome  or  any  other  western  See  presume  to 
dictate  to  the  sacred  East  in  matters  of  Church  govern- 
ment. On  this  argument,  which  reveals  disruptive 
tendencies  that  were  ultimately  to  manifest  themselves 
on  a  larger  scale  and  to  exert  a  fatal  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire,  Gregory  remarks,  with  some 
devemess,  that  this  geographical  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  involves  its  upholders  in  some 
difficulties.  If  we  are  to  look  to  the  lands  of  the  sun- 
rise for  our  spiritual  light,  and  if  the  East  is  essentially 
religious  and  the  West  irreligious,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  points  North  and  South  where  the  sun  stops  and 
turns  in  his  yearly  orbit?  And  as  for  the  argument 
that  the  East  is  holy  because  Christ  died  there,  it  may 
be  replied  that  since  Christ  must  needs  suffer,  the  East 
was  chosen  as  the  scene  of  his  manifestation  in  the 
flesh,  because  only  in  the  East  could  a  people  be  found 
wicked  enough  to  crucify  Him. 

Sick  at  heart  with  all  the  wranelings  of  the  eccle- c^^egOTy 

.     attackedby 

siastics,  and  sick  in  body  from  confirmed  and  chronic  Egyptian 

,  ,  Biiliops. 

disease,  Gregory  absented  himself  from  many  meetings 
of  the  Council,  and  rumours  of  his  intended  abdication 

*  These  metaphors,  which  it  is  hard  to' combine,  are  all  taken  from 
Gregory  (Carm.ii.  9.  1680-7). 
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BOOK  I.  began  to  circulate,  arousing  among  his  flock,  especially 
-^  among  the  poorer  members  of  it.  passionate  lameuta- 
^  ''  tions  and  earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  not  leave 
them.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  a  crowd 
of  Egyptian  and  Macedonian  Bishops  arrived  to  share 
the  deUberations  of  the  Council.  Some  of  these  may 
possibly  have  taken  part  in  the  earlier  Alexandrian 
intrigue  for  the  elevation  of  Maximus.  With  Gre- 
gory's doctrine  they  could  find  no  fault :  in  fact  they 
were,  like  himself,  zealous  champions  of  the  fidth  of 
Nicaea.  But  they  came,  as  he  says,  *  like  boars  with 
whetted  tusks,'  eager  for  battle  with  the  Bishops  of 
Asia,  especially  with  the  followers  of  the  party  of 
Meletius,  and  they  perceived  in  the  consecration 
of  Gregory  by  Meletius  a  point  of  attack  against  the 
memory  of  that  prelate  too  advantageous  not  to  be 
occupied.  For  by  one  of  the  Nicene  Canons^  never 
formally  abrogated,  if  in  practice  little  regarded,  it  was 
forbidden  to  translate  a  Bishop  from  one  see  to  another. 
As  Gregory  therefore  had  certainly  been  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Sasima,  if  he  had  not  also  virtually  officiated 
as  Bishop  of  Nazianzus,  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  was  irregular,  and  the  dead  Meletius 
must  be  censured  for  having  performed  it. 
Abdication  The  Egyptian  Bishops  assured  Gregory  that  it  was 
rcgory.^^^  agaiust  himsclf  personally  that  these  proceedings 
were  aimed :  but  they  filled  full  the  measure  of  his 
disgust  with  Bishops  and  Councils,  and  ecclesiastical 
intrigues.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  like  a  steed  chained 
to  the  stall,  but  stamping  with  its  hoof  and  whinnying 
for  freedom  and  its  old  pastures  :  and  in  this  technical 
point  raised  by  the  Egyptian  bishops  he  saw  the  means 
of  his  deliverance.     Dragging  himself  from  his  sick- 
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bed  to  the  Council,  he  begged  them  not  to  interrupt  book  i. 

those  deliberations  to  which  God  had  summoned  them 1— 

by  the  discussion  of  anything  so  unimportant  as  his 
position  in  the  Church.  Though  guiltless  of  the  storm 
he  would  gladly  offer  himself,  like  Jonah,  for  the  safety 
of  the  ship.  His  glory  would  be  to  renounce  an  Epis- 
copal throne  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church. 
*  I  depart :  to  this  conclusion,  my  weary  body  also  per- 
suades me.  I  have  but  one  debt  still  to  pay,  the  debt 
of  mortality,  and  that  is  in  the  hand  of  God." 

The  resignation  of  Gregory  was  accepted  with  a 
readiness  and  unanimity,  which,  he  admits,  surprised 
him  ^ :  and  he  returned  to  his  home  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  joy  and  sorrow,  joy  that  he  had  obtained  a 
surcease  from  unwelcome  toil,  sorrow  that  he  was  leav- 
ing his  flock  to  unknown  guidance  through  the  un- 
known dangers  of  the  wilderness. 

It  remained  only  to  visit  the  Emperor  and  announce 
to  him  the  vacancy  of  the  Metropolitan  See.  With  a 
certain  proud  humility  Gregory  appeared  before  the 
wearer  of  the  purple  and  said,  *  Let  others  ask  of  you, 
oh  great  Prince,  gold  for  themselves,  or  beautiful 
mosaics  for  their  churches  *,  or  office  for  their  kinsfolk  ; 
I  ask  a  greater  gift  than  these,  leave  to  withdraw  from 
the  unreasonableness  and  jealousy  of  the  world,  and  to 
reverence  thrones  [whether  episcopal  or  imperial]  from 
a  distance  and  not  nigh  at  hand.  You  have  quelled 
the  audacity  of  the  barbarians :  may  you  now  win  a 
bloodless  victory  over  the  spirit  of  discord  in  the 
Church.'     The  Emperor  and  all  his  courtiers  applauded 

*A0v«0  rrrlfirifi    tvK6\€^  avvaipio'd. 
*  Olf  ;(pv(r^v  alrv  a,  cv  nkaxas  frcpt;(p<$ovr.     (Carm.  11.  9.  1 883). 
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Ch.  6. 


(if  such  command  were  expected)  to  reconsider  his 
July,  381.  decision,  came  not :  and  Gregory,  after  doing  his  ut- 
most to  reconcile  his  faithful  flock  to  his  departure, 
quitted  Constantinople.  He  had  preached  in  that  city 
during  a  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  but  had  been 
only  for  about  three  months  the  recognised  occupant  of 
the  episcopal  throne. 
Old  ag^e         He  returned  to  his  native  Cappadocia,  endeavoured, 

and  death  ,    * 

of  Gt«goiy.  not  altogether  successfully,  again  to  guide  the  a&irs 
of  the  Church  of  Nazianzus,  retired  to  a  little  estate  at 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Arianzus,  and  died  there 
about  389,  having  attained,  probably,  the  65th  year  of 
his  age.  His  premature  old  age  was  harassed  by  the 
vexations  of  a  relative  and  neighbour  named  Valen- 
tmian.  >u>d  B«idened  by  great  bodily  weak„e»  and 
spiritual  depression.  He  longed  after  his  flock  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  pathetic  poems  expressed  his  yearn- 
ings after  the  beloved  Church  of  Anastasia,  which  the 
visions  of  the  night  brought  with  sad  reality  before 
him. 

With  all  the  obvious  weaknesses  of  his  character,  there 
is  something  strangely  attractive  in  the  figure  of  this 
great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  In  his  mixture  of  zeal 
and  tenderness,  in  his  rapid  transitions  from  triumph 
to  depression,  there  is  something  which  reminds  us  of 
the  Apostle  Paul :  yet  if  we  put  the  two  lives  side  by 
side,  and  compare  the  utterances  of  the  two  men,  we 
feel>  perhaps,  more  vividly  than  in  the  case  of  more 
obviously  unworthy  successors  of  the  Apostles,  how 
great  was  the  moral  descent  from  the  Christianity  of 
the  first  to  that  of  the  fourth  century,  how  ennobling 
and  exalting  to  the  whole  character  of  man  was  the 
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power,  the  indefinable  quality  which  was  possessed  by  book  i. 


Paul  of  Tarsus,  but  which  was  not  possessed  by  Gre- 
gory of  Nazianzus.  ^  '* 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Gregory  the  Council  of  snbM- 
Gonstantinople  ended  its  labours.  Flavian,  a  presbyter  S^ngT" 
who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Meletius,  was  chosen  0(;iii^ 
as  his  successor  in  the  See  of  Antioch.  For  the  all- 
important  See  of  Constantinople,  Theodosius  selected 
Nectarius,  a  man  of  high  birth — he  belonged  to  a 
senatorial  fiunily- — and  filling  at  the  time  the  office  of 
Praetor,  but  unknown  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  and 
still  only  a  catechumen.  His  mild  and  conciliatory 
temper,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  political  career,  were  his  chief  recom- 
mendations, and  in  &ct,  during  his  long  episcopate  he 
oontriyed  to  steer  the  bark  of  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople with  more  skill  than  either  of  the  far  more 
famous  theologians  by  whom  he  was  preceded  and 
followed. 

And  thus  it  was,  to  return  to  the  laws  of  Theodosius 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  that  on  the  30th  of  July, 
381,  the  Emperor  ordered  all  the  churches  throughout 
his  dominions  to  be  handed  over  to  those  Bishops 
whose  orthodoxy  was  guaranteed  by  the  fact  of  their 
holding  communion  with  Nectarius,  Bishop  of  Con-  . 
stantinople,  and  Timotheus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  old  expedient  of  requiring  subscription  to  a  creed 
was  abandoned:  and  communion  with  men  of  ascer- 
tained orthodoxy  was  substituted  in  its  place. 

If  there  were  any  of  that  reluctance  which  Gregory 
discovered  in  Theodosius  to  force  the  consciences  of  his 
subjects  into  compliance  with  his  own  belief,  it  soon 
disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  exhortations  to 
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BOOK  I.  more  zeal  which  he  received  from  his  Bishops  and  from 
-  his   wife,   the    devout    Flaccilla,    and    also    doubtless 

under  the  increasing  intolerance  of  opinions  diflferent 
fix)m  his  own  which  is  wont  to  be  engendered  in  the 
breast  of  the  possessor  of  absolute  power.  Fifteen^ 
stem  edicts  against  heresy,  one  on  an  average  for 
every  year  of  his  reign,  were  his  contribution  to  the 
Imperial  Statute-book. 
Theodo-  Already  on  the  loth  of  January,  381,  Theodosius 
Ution^^^  had  launched  the  first  of  these  imperial  thunderbolts 
hSSSl.  with  an  energy  which  one  would  have  thought  might 
have  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus  to  apologise  for  his  too  great  moderation.  *  Let 
there  be  do  place  left  to  the  heretics  for  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  their  faith,  no  opportunity  to  exhibit 
their  stupid  obstinacy.  Let  popular  crowds  be  kept 
away  from  the  assemblies,  now  pronounced  unlawful,  of 
all  heretics.  Let  the  name  of  one  supreme  God  be 
everywhere  glorified,  let  the  observance  of  the  Nicene 
faith,  handed  down  to  us  from  of  old  by  our  ancestors, 
be  for  ever  confirmed.  Let  the  contaminating  plague 
of  Photinus,  the  sacrilegious  poison  of  Arius,  the  criminal 
misbelief  of  Eunomius,  and  the  unutterable  enormities 
of  the  other  sects  which  are  called  after  the  monstrous 
.  names  of  their  authors,  be  banished  from  our  hearing. 
He  is  to  be  accounted  an  assertor  of  the  Nicene  faith 
and  a  true  Catholic  who  confesses  Almighty  God  and 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  one  in  name  with  the  Father, 

^  Fifteen  are  enumerated  bj  Gothofred.  It  is  true  tbat  the  last 
(Cod.  Theod.  zvi.  5.  23)  is  a  relaxation  of  the  law  forbidding  bequests 
by  Arians.  But  on  the  other  hand  1.  15,  which  Gothofred  attributes 
to  Yalentinian  II,  may  surely  be  attributed  with  equal  justice  to 
Theodosius. 
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God  of  God,  Light  of  Light :  who  does  not  by  denying  book  i. 

the   existence   of  the   Holy  Ghost  insnlt  that  Spirit '— 

through  whom  comes  whatsoever  we  hope  to  receive 
from  the  great  Father  of  ns  all :  whose  unstained  faith 
holds  fast  that  undivided  substance  of  the  Incorruptible 
Trinity  which  the  Orthodox  Greeks  assert  under  the 
name  of  Ousia^  These  doctrines  are  abundantly  proved 
to  us :  these  are  to  be  reverenced.  Let  all  who  do  not 
obey  them  cease  from  those  hypocritical  wiles  by  which 
they  claim  for  themselves  the  name — ^the  alien  name — 
of  the  true  religion,  and  let  them  be  branded  with  the 
shame  of  their  manifested  crimes.  Let  them  be  kept 
entirely  away  from  even  the  thresholds  of  the  churches, 
since  we  shall  allow  no  heretics  to  hold  their  unlawful 
assembUes  within  the  towns.  If  they  attempt  any 
outbreak,  we  order  that  their  rage  shall  be  quelled  and 
that  they  shall  be  cast  forth  outside  the  walls  of  the 
cities,  so  that  the  Catholic  Churches  throughout  the  . 
whole  world  be  restored  to  the  orthodox  prelates  who 
hold  the  Nicene  faith  ^! 

So  began  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  virtual 
extinction  of  Arianism  in  the  Boman  world,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  Nicene  Creed  as  part  of  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  the  Empire.     The  contents  of 

*  'Being,'  or  'Substance.'  *  Homo-ou8ios'=*of  one  Substance' 
[with  the  Father]. 

'  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  5.  6.  It  will  be  observed  that  Thepdosius 
speaks  of  restoration  of  the  Churches  to  the  Nicenes  '  toto  orbe.'  Yet, 
in  the  name  of  his  colleague,  Valentinian  II,  Justina,  mother  of  that 
Emperor,  was  at  this  time  contending,  and  for  years  after  contended, 
on  this  very  point,  with  St.  Ambrose.  The  position  of  affairs  sug- 
gests a  doubt  how  far  edicts  of  this  kind,  though  issued  in  the  names 
of  aXL  the  Emperors,  were  tacitly  recognised  as  having  validity  only 
in  the  dominions  of  one  of  them. 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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BOOK  L  the  fifteen  edicts  against  heretics  may  be  summarised 

LI-  thus.     No  Arians  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  build  a 

^  ^  church  either  in  city  or  country  in  which  to  celebrate 
the  rites  of  their  dire  communion ;  and  houses  devoted 
to  this  purpose  in  defiance  of  the  law  were  to  be  con- 
fiscated by  the  State  ^  Nor  were  they  to  be  allowed 
to  ordain  priests;  and  if  they  transgressed  this  com- 
mand  '  all  who  should  dare  to  take  the  polluted  name 
of  priests  among  these  sectaries  and  who  pretended  to 
teach  that  which  it  is  disgraceful  to  learn,  should  be 
hunted  without  mercy  out  of  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
to  live  in  other  places  apart  firom  the  intercourse  of 
388.  good  men  *.'  A  few  years  later,  the  Kmits  within  which 
the  Arians  were  suffered  to  live  were  yet  further  re- 
stricted. They  were  to  be  banished  not  from  the  capital 
only  but  from  all  the  cities  of  the  Empire.  ^  Let  them 
resort  to  places  which  may  most  effectually,  as  if  with 
.  a  rampart,  shut  them  off  firom  all  human  fellowship'. 
We  add  that  they  shall  be  altogether  denied  oppor- 
tunities of  visiting  and  petitioning  Our  Serenity.' 

In  order  to  enforce  the  edicts  for  the  suppression  of 
heretical  meetings,  a  series  of  laws  were  passed  by 
Theodosius  and  his  sons  with  the  object  of  enlisting 
the  instincts  of  the  possessors  of  property  on  the  side 
of  orthodoxy,  by  making  these  *  dens  of  wild  beasts  * ' 
subject  to  confiscation  either  by  the  State,  or,  in  the 
393.     later  legislation,  by  the  Catholic  Church.     *  The  place 


^  I.e.,  8,  12. 

*  1.  c.,  13. 

'  '  Adeant  loca^  quae  hos  potissimum  quasi  vallo,  quodammodo  ab 
humana  communione  secludant '  (1.  14). 

*  '  Aedificia  quae  non  ecclesiae  sed  a'nira  debent/^ro/ta  nominari  ' 
(1.  57).     (This  is  a  law  not  of  Theodosius  but  of  his  son,  A.D.  415.) 
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in  which  the  forbidden  rites  are  attempted  shall,  if  book  i. 


the  thing  were  done  with  the  connivance  of  the  owner, 
be  added  to  the  possessions  of  our  treasury.  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  owner  of  the  house  was  ignorant  of 
the  transaction  [he  shall  not  forfeit  his  property,  but] 
the  tenant  who  allowed  it  to  be  so  used  shall  pay  lolbs. 
of  gold  [;^40o],  or  if  poor  and  sprung  from  servile  filth, 
shall  be  beaten  with  clubs  and  banished.  We  especially 
order  that  if  the  building  in  question  form  part  of  the 
Imperial  property,  the  procurator  who  has  let  it  and 
the  tenant  who  has  hired  it  be  each  fined  lolbs.  of 
gold.  A  similar  fine  is  to  be  exacted  from  any  who 
shall  dare  to  usurp  the  name  of  clergyman  and  assist  at 
the  mysteries  of  heretics  ^/ 

Occasionally  a  gleam  of  mildness  darts  across  the 
thundercloud  of  the  Imperial  anger.  'The  Taxodro- 
citae/  says  Theodosius, '  need  not  be  turned  out  of  their  391* 
dwellings,  but  no  crowd  is  to  be  permitted  to  assemble 
at  any  church  of  this  heretical  superstition ;  or  if  by 
chance  it  should  come  together  there  it  is  to  be 
promptly  dispersed.'  The  sect  with  this  barbarous 
name,  for  which  an  Emperor  of  Borne  condescended 
thus  specially  to  legislate,  was,  we  are  told,  a  set  of 
men  who  prayed  with  the  forefinger  held  imder  the 
nose  to  give  themselves  an  appearance  of  sadness  and 
holines& 

Upon  the  Manicheaus  the  orthodox  Emperor  was 
especially  severe,  but  this  is  not  surprising  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  tolerant  Valentinian  thought  him- 
self bound  to  suppress  their  teaching,  as  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  morality.  Any  bequest  to  or  by  a  Mani- 
chean,  male  or  female,  was  declared  void,  and  the  pro-     38'. 

^  L  c,  21. 
B  b  2 
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BOOK  I.  perty  which  it  was  attempted  thus  to  pass  lapsed  to  the 
: — 1-—  treasury.  But  by  a  curious  anticipation  of  the  *  Irish 
Penal  Laws '  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  ordered 
that  any  children  of  Manichean  parents  who  might  be 
found  professing  the  true  faith  should  escape  the  oper- 
ation of  this  edict  and,  presumably,  enter  into  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  property  for  which  they  must 
otherwise  have  awaited  their  father's  death.  And  then 
reverting  to  his  former  denunciation  of  the  heretics: 
*  They  shall  not  escape,'  says  the  Imperial  legislator,  *  by 
taking  other  names  which  seem  of  more  pious  sound 
than  that  of  Manichean.  Such  are  they  who  call  them- 
selves the  Continent  ones  S  the  World-renouncers  *,  the 
Water-users  ^,  and  the  Sackcloth- wearers  *.  All  these, 
with  whatever  names  they  may  seek  to  cloak  themselves, 
are  to  be  execrated  as  men  branded  with  the  crime  of 
heresy  ^.' 
3^'-  In  the  next  decree  but  one  it  seems  to  be  ordered 

that  the  sectaries  who  bear  these  names  of  pretended 
holiness  be  capitally  punished^;  and  it  is  added  that 
all  those  who  do  not  concur  in  the  celebration  of  Easter 
at  the  usual  time  shall  be  considered  equally  guilty 
with  the  heretics  at  whom  the  law  is  expressly  aimed. 

Certainly  there  was  no  need  to  complain  of  Theo- 
dosius*  lack  of  persecuting  zeal.     Whatever  arguments 

'  Encratitae. 

*  Apotactitae. 

^  Hydroparaetatae  (userB  of  water  instead  of  wine  in  the  Com- 
mimioi)). 
^  Saccophori. 
M.7. 

*  I  do  not  see  what  other  meaning  we  can  attach  to  the  words 
'  Bommo  supplicio  et  inexpiahili  poena  juhemus  affligi/  hut  there  is 
perhaps  some  intentional  vagueness  in  the  language  employed  (1.  9). 


Servility  of  the  Emperors  towards  the  Clergy,     ziz 

might  be  alleged  for  the  suppression  of  the  awful  book  l 

doubt  of  the  Manicheans,  no  such  defence  can  be  made ^-^ 

for  the  desperate  servility  with  which  an  Emperor  of 
Rome  placed  all  the  vast  powers  of  the  State  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  festival  of  the  Besurrection  on  a 
certain  artificially  calculated  Sunday  rather  than  on 
the  1 6th  of  Nisan.  It  was  with  an  appearance  of 
gracious  liberality  that  Theodoeius  allowed  freedom  of  ^^.v 
worship  to  all  who  delighted  in  worshipping  God  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness  and  with  true  and  right  obser- 
vance ^ ;  but  it  was  clear  that  right  observance  meant 
compliance,  in  the  minutest  particular,  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Bishops  who  stood  round  the  Imperial 
throne ;  and  the  very  sentence  which  seemed  to  an- 
nounce this  tolerant  maxim  declared  that  all  the 
members  of  the  anathematised  sects  who  should  dare 
to  come  together  in  crowds,  to  fit  up  their  houses  in 
the  likeness  of  churches,  or  to  do  any  act  public  or 
private  which  could  interfere  with  Catholic  holiness, 
should  be  expelled  [from  the  cities]  by  the  concerted 
action  of  all  good  men. 

No  doubt  it  was  long  before  the  theoretical  severity  Wer«  thet^ 

.  .  Edicts 

of' the  persecution  of  heretics  could  be  translated  into  nctuaiiy 
fact  in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire.  The  frequent  repe-  * 
tition  of  almost  identical  edicts  shows  how  easily  they 
lapsed  into  disuse,  either  through  the  inherent  diflSculty 
of  enforcing  them  or  through  the  venality,  the  good- 
nature or  the  secret  inclination  to  heresy  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors  who  were  charged  with  their  exe- 

^  I  would  thus  paraphrase,  I  can  hardly  translate,  the  words 
'  permiEsa  omnibus  facnltate,  quos  rectae  observantiae  cultos  et  pul- 
chritudo  delectat '  (1.  1 1 ). 
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BOOK  I.  cution.     Indeed,  we  are  expressly  told  by  one  of  the 

1—  Church  historians  ^  that  *  great  as  were  the  punishments 

ordained  by  the  laws  against  heretics,  they  were  not 
always  inflicted ;  for  the  Emperor  had  no  wish  to 
persecute  his  subjects ;  he  only  desired  to  enforce  uni- 
formity of  religion  by  means  of  intimidation;' — an 
apology^  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  which  is  as 
good  for  Diocletian  or  Galerius  as  it  is  for  Theodosius. 
But  none  the  less  was  the  Theodosian  religious  legisr 
lation  ultimately  successful  in  the  suppression  of  all 
teaching  opposed  to  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  and  the  victory 
thus  won  exerted  an  immense  and,  in  my  view,  a 
disastrous  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire,  of 
Christianity,  and  even  of  Modem  Europe. 
Effect  of  The  Empire  suflered  alike  from  the  strength  and 
ution  on  the  wcakuess  of  the  Imperial  persecutor.  Such  edicts 
pire,  ™  as  those  which  we  have  been  considering  must  have 
loosened  the  bonds  of  loyalty  in  many  regions  of  the 
empire,  must  have  sent  many  sectaries  to  the  moun- 
tains and  the  wilderness,  with  savage  hearts,  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  first  barbarian  invader  who  would 
avenge  their  cause  upon  the  orthodox  Augustus  and 
his  Bishops.  But  even  the  imperfect  execution  of  the 
decrees  must  also  have  done  harm  to  the  State.  The 
obligations  of  discipline  were  relaxed,  the  muscles  of 
the  administration  lost  their  firmness,  when  edict  after 
edict  issued  from  the  Imperial  secretum,  which  could 
not  be,  or  at  any  rate  was  not,  literally  obeyed  by  more 
than  a  small  minority  of  the  oflScials  of  the  provinces, 
on  the  To  Christianity  there  might  seem  to  be  a  temporary 

gain  in  the  cessation  of  the  wearisome  and  profitless  talk 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.     But  nothing 

^  Sozomen,  yii.  12. 


Effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  Church.        375 
was  further  fix>m  the  subtle  intellect  of  the  Grrecian  book  l 

Cb  6 

East  than  giving  up  the  dispute  as  to  the  relation  of 1^ 

Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father  of  whom  He  spoke,  and 
setting  to  work  to  practise  His  precepts.  Shut  out 
henceforward  from  the  Arian  controversy,  the  Orientals 
plunged  with  all  the  more  eagerness  into  the  Nestorian 
and  Monophysite  controversies.  The  stream  of  inter* 
minable  babble  still  flowed  on,  eddying  now,  not  round 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  round  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ.  Faith  died  and  Theology  was 
occupied  in  garnishing  her  sepulchre  with  elaborate 
and  &ntastic  devices,  when,  from  the  burning  plains  of 
Arabia  the  harsh  war-cry  of  another  faith,  narrow  and 
poverty-stricken  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  faith  of 
the  Christians,  but  still  a  living  Faith  in  the  Unseen, 
was  heard,  and  the  Mosque  of  the  Moslem,  with  its 
sublime  motto  '  Allah  Wahdahu '  (G-od  Alone),  replaced 
the  Christian  Church  with  its  crosses  and  mosaics  of 
the  saints.  Had  the  State  not  endeavoured  to  enforce 
one  uniform  creed  in  Constantinople,  in  Antioch,  in 
Alexandria,  it  is  possible  that  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and 
Egypt  might  at  this  day  be  owning  the  teaching  of 
Christ  rather  than  that  of  Mohammed. 

But  most  fatal  of  all  was  the  direction  given  by  so  Effeot  on 
great  an  Emperor  as  Theodosius  to  the  energies  of  Earope. 
European  rulers  during  the  period — not  far  phort  of 
a  millennium  and  a  half — during  which  the  Eoman 
empire  was  the  model  proposed  for  imitation  by  all 
the  half-barbarous  states  which  arose  upon  its  ruins. 
Following  the  example  which  he  had  set,  every  Euro- 
pean ruler  during  the  Middle  Ages  deemed  it  one  of 
his  duties  to  enforce  *the  Catholic  unity'  upon  his 
subjects.     It  was  a  duty  which  no  doubt  was  often 
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BOOK  I.  neglected,  but  still  it  was  a  duty,  for  the  great  Caesars 
— ^-^of  Eome  had  practised  it;  and  therefore  we  have 
among  these  princes  the  same  paradox  which  meets  us 
in  the  case  of  the  Boman  Caesars,  that  the  best  sove- 
reigns were  often  the  most  relentless  persecutors. 
Sometimes  however,  especially  in  the  later  days  of 
pre-revolutionary  Europe,  a  king  atoned  for  his  own 
lax  morality  by  zeal  in  the  punishment  of  heretics. 
Almost  into  our  own  age  the  baneful  influence  lasted. 
Eight  years  after  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
grandfather  of  our  present  sovereign,  an  old  French- 
woman named  Marie  Durand  was  liberated  from  the 
Tour  de  Constance  at  Aigues  Mortes,  in  which  she  had 
been  imprisoned  for  thirty-eight  years.  The  only  crime 
which  waa  alleged  against  her  (and  even  that  falsely) 
was  that  her  marriage  had  been  solemnised  by  her 
brother,  a  Huguenot  minister,  who,  by  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  been  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
religious  function.  This  was  the  crime  for  which  thirty- 
eight  years  of  imprisonment  were  not  considered  too 
severe  a  punishment,  and  the  monarch  in  whose  name 
the  sentence  was  inflicted  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church,  the  most  Christian  and  most  Infamous  Louis 
XV.  The  chain  of  causes  and  effects  is  a  long  one, 
but  we  shall  probably  be  safe  in  asserting  that  if 
Theodosius  had  elected  to  follow  the  wise  example  of 
Valentinian,  and  had  refused  to  enforce  religious  uni- 
formity by  the  power  of  the  State,  that  hapless 
daughter  of  Provence  would  not  have  languished  for 
a  lifetime  in  the  dreary  dungeon  of  Aquae  Mortuae. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

THE  FALL  OF  GRATIAN. 

AuthoritieB. 

Source*: — 

Besides  the  sources  enumerated  in  the  previous  chapters  (the  BOOK  I. 
chief  of  whom,  now  that  we  have  lost  the  help  of  Ammianus         ' '' 


Marcellinus,  is  the  unsatisfactory  Zosimus),  we  get  some  assist- 
ance for  the  reig^  of  Gratian  from  the  work  which  often  goes  bj 
the  name  of  Sextus  Aubeuus  Victob  *  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Im- 
peratonim  Romanorum,'  but  which  is  more  safely  quoted  as 
*  Epitoma  de  Vita  et  Moribus  Imperatorum/  its  connection  with 
Victor  being  doubtful.  Victor  was  governor  of  Pannonia  Se- 
cunda  under  Constantius,  and  Prefect  of  Rome  under  Theodosius. 
If  the  Epitoma  does  not  come  from  his  hand,  it  is  nevertheless 
pretty  clearly  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  and  its  notices 
though  scanty  are  valuable. 

A  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  reign  of  Gratian  is 
derived  from  the  writings  of  Ausonius  (Consul,  379),  whose 
position  at  the  Court  is  described  in  the  following  chapter,  and 
from  the  sermons  and  letters  of  Ambrose. 

Babbarian  invasion  and  religious  controversy  have  G»tSmn'i 
compelled  us  to  devote  a  large  share  of  attention  to  ^er. ' 
the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  scene  now 
shifts  from  Thrace  to  Gaul,  from  the  sea  which  flowed 
like  a  river  past  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  the  river  which  widened  into  lakes  under  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Here,  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Moselle,  stands  the  '  August  city  of  the 
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BOOK  I.  Treveri  ^/  now  called  by  its  German  possessors,  Trier, 

1-1—  by  its  French  neighbours,  Treves  ;  a  city  which  claims 

to  have  been  founded  by  Assyrian  emigrants  at  the 
time  of  the  Call  of  Abraham,  but  which  has  more  sub- 
stantial titles  to  the  veneration  of  the  archaeologist,  as 
possessing  undoubtedly  finer  remains  of  Boman  archi- 
tecture than  any  other  city  north  of  the  Alps.  Here 
the  traveller  can  still  see  the  massive  buttresses  which 
once  supported  the  Roman  bridge  over  the  Moselle, — 
the  Amphitheatre  in  which  the  young  Constantine  made 
the  Frankish  kings,  his  captives,  fight  with  the  lions  of 
Libya, — the  massive  walls  of  the  building  *  which  was 
once  probably  the  Palace  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect, 
perhaps  of  the  Emperor  himself,  when  he  resided  at 
Augusta  Treverorum.  Here  is  the  Basilica  or  Hall  of 
Judgment  of  Constantine,  now  used  as  a  Protestant 
Church,  and  here  is  another  Basilica,  begun  probably 
by  Yalentinian  and  completed  by  Gratian  himself,  whose 
four  gigantic  columns,  with  the  vast  arches  springing 
from  th^m,  formed  the  nucleus  round  which  the 
cathedral  of  the  Prince-Biishops  of  Trier  has  strangely 
crystallised.  But  beyond  all  other  wonders  of  this  most 
wonderful  city  is  the  huge  mass  of  the  Porta  Nigra,  a 
fortress-gateway,  far  surpassing  in  size  any  structure 
of  the  same  kind  at  Rome  itself,  and  probably  built  by 
Valentinian  or  by  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
This  mighty  pile,  the  lower  stories  of  which  were 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  choked  with  rubbish,  while 
its  upper  part  was  turned  into  a  church,  or  rather  into 
two  churches,  has  now  by  the  Prussian  Government 

^  Augusta  Treyerorum. 

*  Formerly  called  the    Roman    Baths,   but    almost    certainly  a 
Palace. 
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been  cleared  of  all  these  incongruous  additions,  and  book  i. 
frowns  down  on  the  breweries  and  the  gas-works  as 1-1- 


it  frowned  down  on  the  Court,  the  Camp,  and  the 
Basilica  in  the  days  of  Gratian  ^ 

Augusta  Treverorum  appears  to  have  become  the 
regular  official  residence  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect  of 
Ghtul  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Con- 
stantino enriched  it  with  many  fine  buildings,  often 
abode  in  its  palace,  and  as  has  been  said,  celebrated  the 
games  in  its  Amphitheatre.  His  son,  Constantino  11, 
Yalentinian,  and  Gratian,  all  treated  it  as  their  chief 
capital  city.  Here  then  Gratian  dwelt  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  seven  years'  reign,  except  when  his  pre- 
sence was  needed  at  Sirmium  to  direct  the  operations 
of  his  generals  against  the  Goths  during  the  sickness 
of  Theodosius,  or  at  Milan  to  guide  the  counsels  of  his 
impulsive  step-mother,  Justina.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  full  of  promise.  Besides  the  successes  which 
his  arms  achieved  against  the  Lentienses  and  the  Visi- 
goths, successes  the  glory  of  which  of  course  rested 
chiefly  with  his  generals,  he  had  the  more  personal 
merit  of  mitigating  the  harshness  of  his  father's  policy 
and  of  punishing  some  of  the  chief  instruments  of 
his  cruelty.  Thus,  as  has  been  already  said^  both 
Maximin  and  his  assessor  Simplicius  were,  apparentiy 
at  the  outset  of  the  reign  of  Gratian,  handed  over  to 
the  sword  df  the  executioner. 

Much  of  the  credit  of  Gratian's  early  popularity  is  GntiAn*! 
doubtless  due  to  the  two  wise  couDsellors  by  whom  his  leUon. 
policy  was  chiefly  guided.      The  first  of  these   wasundei. 

^  The  best  description  of  Augusta  Treverorum  that  we  possess  in 
English  is  contained  in  Freeman's  Historical  EsBays,  3rd  Series. 
*  See  p.  213. 
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BOOK  I.  Merobaudes  the  Frank,  who  for  his  surpassing  military 

'-^  talents  had  been  made  Master  of  the  Soldiery  by  Valen- 

tinianS  and  who  had  protected  the  interests  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased  Emperor  in  the  stormy  debates 
which  followed  that  Emperor's  death.  He  shared  the 
honours  of  the  consulship  with  G-ratian  in  377,  and 
was  probably  his  chief  adviser  in  all  military  matters 
during  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  ^  Notwithstanding 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  chroniclers^  which  throws  a 
doubt  on  his  fidelity » there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
old  general  remained  true  to  the  house  of  Yalentinian 
to  the  end,  and  perished  because  of  that  fidelity. 
AuBoniuB.  A  very  difierent  character  from  that  of  the  martial 
Frank  was  borne  by  the  other  chief  counsellor  of  the 
young  prince,  once  his  tutor,  now  his  minister,  Decimus 
llagnus  Ausonius.  This  man's  history  was  a  good 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  profession  of 
rhetoric  might  even  under  so  autocratic  a  system  of 
government  as  the  Roman  Empire,  lead  a  person  of 
modest  birth  and  fortune  to  the  most  brilliant  prizes 
of  the  civil  service. 

Ausonius  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  the  early  years  of 

the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  son  of  an   eminent 

physician  named  Julius  Ausonius.     Decimus  Ausonius 

studied  rhetoric,  taught  grammar,  and  in  middle  life 

(Between  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  Gratian.     The  pupil 

367.)"*      seems  to  have  truly  loved  his  preceptor,  who  describes 


*  ZosimuB,  iy.  17. 

'  It  seems  to  me  far  more  probable  that  the  *  two  Nestors '  to  whom 
Themistius  refers  in  his  13th  Oration  (p.  173,  ed.  Paris)  are  Mero- 
baudes and  Ausonius  than  Ausonius  and  Ambrose,  as  suggested  in  a 
note  of  Harduin's. 

•  Prosper :  see  below. 
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himself  as  '  tranquil,  indulgent,  mild  of  eye,  of  voice,  book  i. 
of  countenance  ^ : '  and  the  stem  Yalentinian  respected 1-1> 


him.  Hence  honours  and  emoluments  flowed  in  upon 
himself  and  his  family.  His  aged  father  was  made 
Prefect  of  lUyricum  :  he  himself  was  successively 
count,  quaestor,  and  Praetorian  Prefect,  ruling  in  the 
latter  capacity  Gaul,  Hlyricum,  and  Italy.  Prefectures 
and  proconsulates  were  also  bestowed  on  a  son,  a  son- 
in-law,  and  a  nephew  of  the  favoured  tutor,  and  in  the 
year  379  he  himself  was  raised  to  the  supreme,  the 
almost  overwhelming  honour  of  the  consulship. 

To  subsequent  generations  Ausonius  has  been  chiefly  Poetry  of 
mteresting  as  representmg  the  late  autumn  of  Roman 
poetry.  It  is  true  that  he  cannot  be  classed  above  the 
third-rate  poets,  that  many  of  his  works  are  mere 
metrical  conceits,  of  no  literary  value,  that  he  has  no 
striking  thoughts  nor  especially  melodious  diction  : 
but  there  is  in  this  '  tranquil  and  indulgent  man  with 
his  mild  voice  and  eye  '  a  certain  gentle  susceptibility 
to  the  beauties  of  Nature  which  makes  him  a  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  successor  of  Virgil,  a  not  entirely 
futile  forerunner  of  our  modem  school  of  poetry.  His 
most  celebrated  poem  is  an  *  Idyll,'  in  which  he  sings 
the  praises  of  the  Moselle.  The  vine-covered  hills 
above,  reminding  him  of  his  native  Garonne,  the  villas 
which  lined  both  sides  of  the  valley,  the  happy  labourers 
at  their  harvest  toil,  the  stream  itself  *like  the  sea 
bearing  mighty  ships,  like  a  river  rushing  along  with 
whirling  waters,'  the  white  pebbles  of  its  bed  clearly 
seen  through  its  transparent  tide,  and  the  grassy 
mounds  reflected  in  its  still  pools :  all  these  are  de- 
scribed, if  with  rather  too  obvious  a  desire  to  imitate 

^  ^  Tranquillus,  clemens,  ocuIib,  voce,  ore  serenoA '  (Idyll,  ii.  43). 
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BOOK  I.  Virgil^  still  by  one  whose  eye  was  open  to  behold  the 

1—  beauties  of  Nature.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 

there  is  much  vapid  mythological  aUusion,  even  in  this 
short  poem,  and  that  when  the  bard  enumerates  the 
various  kinds  of  fish  that  might  be  caught  in  the 
Moselle,  and  the  different  streams  that  helped  to  swell 
its  waters,  he  does  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of  a 
catalogue  in  verse. 

A  poem  of  more  personal  interest,  but  one  of  which 
we  unfortunately  possess  only  the  beginning,  is  the 
Ephemeris,  or  story  of  a  day  in  the  author  s  life.  The 
poet  begins  in  soft  Sapphics,  calling  his  lazy  slave 
Parmeno  to  awake  : — 

'Now  the  bright-eyed  Horn  re-illumes  the  window; 
Now  the  wakeful  swift  in  her  nest  is  chirping; 
Tou,  my  slaye  I   as  though  it  -were  scarcely  midnight, 
Parmeno  I   sleep  still. 

Dormice  sleep,  'tis  true  for  a  livelong  winter; 
Sleep,  but  feed  not.     Tou,  like  a  lazy  glutton, 
Drink  deep  drafts  before  you  lie  down  to  slumber; 
Therefore  you  snore  stilL 

Therefore  voice  of  mine  cannot  pierce  those  ear-flaps, 
Therefore  slumber  reigns  in  your  vacant  mind-place, 
Therefore  Light's  bright  beams  with  a  vain  endeavour 
Play  on  your  eye-lids. 

Bards  have  told  the  tale  of  a  youth  whose  slumbers 
Lasted  on,  unbroken,  a  mortal  twelvemonth. 
Nights  and  days  alike,  while  the  Moon  above  him 
Smiled  on  his  sleeping. 

Bise  I  you  dawdler ;  rise !  or  this  rod  corrects  you. 
Bise  I  lest  deeper  sleep,  when  you  least  expect  it, 
Wrap  your  soul  ^ :  your  limbs  from  that  couch  of  softness, 
Parmeno  I  lift  now. 

^  'Suige  ne  longpis  tibi  somnus  unde 
Non  times  detur.' 
(Taken  over  from  Horace,  Carm.  iii.  ii.) 
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Ah  I  perhaps  my  gentle  harmonious  Sapphics  BOOK  I. 

Sooihe  his  brain  and  make  bat  his  sleep  the  sweeter.  Oh. -7. 

Drop  we  then  the  Lesbian  tune,  and  try  the 
Sharper  Iambus. 

Here:  boy!   Arise!   My  sandals  bring 

And  fetch  me  water  from  the  spring, 

That  I  may  wash  hands,  eyes  and  &ce; 

And  bring  my  muslin  robe  apace; 

And  any  dress  that's  fit  to  wear 

Bring  quick,  for  I  abroad  would  fare. 

Then  deck  the  chapel,  where  anon 

ril  pay  my  morning  orison. 

No  need  of  great  equipments  there, 

But  harmless  thoughts  and  pious  prayer; 

No  frankincense  I  need  to  bum; 

The  honeyed  pastry-cake  I  spurn. 

The  altar  of  the  living  sod 

I  leave  to  others,  while  to  Qod 

The  Father  with  co^ual  Son 

And  Spirit,  linked  in  unison, 

I  pray  in  this  my  morning  hour. 

I  think  upon  the  present  Power: 

My  spirit  trembles.     He  is  here, 

Yet  what  have  Hope  and  Faith  to  fearT 

Then  follows  a  prayer  consisting  chiefly  of  *an 
anxiously  orthodox  invocation  of  the  Trinity  V  but 
with  something  more  than  mere  orthodoxy  in  its 
closing  sentences.  The  poet  desires  to  be  kept  in 
goodness  and  purity,  to  be  neither  truly  accused  nor 
falsely  suspected  of  crime,  to  have  the  use  of  his  facul- 
ties and  the  love  of  his  friends  preserved  to  him,  and 
when  the  last  hour  comes,  neither  to  fear  death  nor 
yet  to  long  for  it. 

Here  unfortunately  the  best  part  of  the  poem  ends. 

^  I  borrow  this  phraEe  from  Mr.  Simcox's  History  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture (vol.  ii.  346),  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  who  desires  fuller 
information  as  to  the  poetry  of  Ausonius. 
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BOOK  I.  Ausonius  ha43  asked  five  guests  to  dine  with  him,  and 
— '-^—  gives  some  directions  to  the  cook  as  to  the  preparation 
of  the  repast :  but  the  dinner  itself,  the  talk  of  the 
guests,  the  siesta^  the  games  which  might  have  followed 
it — all  these  are  absent  from  this  record  of  a  day  :  and 
after  a  long  break  we  have  only  a  humorous  description 
of  the  nightmare  dreams  which  follow  the  too  luxurious 
banquet.  Knowing  what  caused  the  ruin  of  the  poet's 
Imperial  pupil,  Gratian,  we  notice  with  some  interest 
that  one  of  the  worst  of  these  dreams  is  that  in  which 
Ausonius  sees  himself  dragged  away,  helpless  and  un- 
armed, among  bands  of  captive  Alans  ^ 
KeUgious  At  an  epoch  of  transition  such  as  that  which  we  are 
iSuaw^Q^  studying,  we  look  attentively  to  see  what  was  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  day  towards 
the  religious  questions  which  stirred  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  and  evoked  the  edicts  of  emperors.  The 
general  tone  of  Ausonius'  poetry  seems  to  be  mono- 
theistic but  Pagan.  He  corresponds  on  intimate  terms 
with  Symmachus,  the  great  supporter  of  Paganism  at 
Eome :  and  the  Professors  of  Rhetoric  at  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  and  other  cities  of  Southern  Gaul,  whose 
fame  he  commemorates  in  a  poem  specially  dedicated 
to  their  honour,  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
followers  of  the  old  religion.  On  the  other  hand^  as 
we  have  seen,  he  is  anxious  to  show  himself  not  only  a 
Christian,  but  an  orthodox  Trinitarian,  in  his  Ephemeris. 
Probably  the  fact  is  that  he  was  sprung  from  a  family 
which  was  either  heathen,  or  indifferent  to  religious 
controversy,  that  in  his  profession  as  a  rhetorician  he 
was  brought  into  contact  chiefly  with  the  votaries  of 

^  '  Cemo,  trinmphantes  inter,  me  plaudere :  rursum 
luter  captiyos  trahor  exarmatus  Alanos.' 
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the  Olympian  gods,  but  that  in  middle  life  he  professed,  book  i. 

and  perhaps  possessed,  a  sufficient  amount  of  faith  in '— 

Christianity  to  make  it  not  unsuitable  that  he  should 
be  appointed  tutor  to  a  Christian  Augustus.  The  im- 
portant point  to  notice,  and  that  which  justifies  us  for 
having  apent  a  few  pages  on  the  character  and  career 
of  this  third-rate  poet,  is  that  what  is  now  called 
Culture  was  still  for  the  most  part  loyal  to  the  old  gods 
of  Greece  and  Eome.  Christianity,  such  as  it  was,  had 
conquered  in  the  forum,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  council- 
chamber  ;  but  it  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing 
its  dominion  in  the  author's  study  or  the  professor  s 
lecture-room. 

Very  different  from  Ausonius  in  character,  in  mental  St.  Am- 
fibre,  and  in  his  influence  on  his  own  and  succeeding 
ages,  was  another  adviser  who,  tliough  not  a  minister  of 
state  like  Merobaudes  or. Ausonius,  still  did  much  to^ 
mould  the  mind  of  Gratian.     This  was  the  far-famed 
bishop  of  Milan,  St.  Ambrose.     Sprung  from  one  of  the 
great  official  families  of  the  Empire,  Ambrose  passed 
the  years  of  infancy  in  the  palace  of  the  Praetorian 
Prefect  of  Gaul,  for  that  was  the  high  office  (carrying 
with  it  dominion  over  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain),  which 
was  wielded  by  his  father  and  namesake.     We  are  not 
informed  where  the  elder  Ambrose  was  dwelling  when 
his  son  was  born  to  him ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  plausible  Ouca  340. 
conjecture  that  it  was  at  Augusta  Treverorum ;  and 
if  so  the  ruined  pile  on  the  outskirts  of  Trier,  which 
went  till  lately  by  the  name  of  the  'Eoman  Baths,' 
is  probably  the  building  in  wliich  the  child,  who  was 
to  be  one  day  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  West, 
first  saw  the  light,  and  through  the  open  windows  of 
which,  according  to  his  biographer's  story,  the  swarm 

VOL.  I;  C  c 
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BOOK  I.  of  bees  came  flying,  which  crept  in  and  out  of  the 
open  mouth  of  the  slumbering  infant — a  presage  of  his 
future  sweet  and  golden  eloquence. 

Like  his  father,  Ambrose  seemed  destined  to  be  a 
great  Imperial  official.  He  pleaded  as  au  advocate  in 
the  Court  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect  of  Italy  \  and 
(probably  about  the  30th  year  of  his  age)  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Clarissimus  Consularis  Liguriae  et 
Aemiliae  *.  Here  while  he  was  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  impartial  industry,  and  thus  winning 
the  esteem  of  the  provincials  to  whom  a  just  governor 
was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  blessings  of  life,  he  was 
374.  one  day  summoned  to  the  great  Basilica  of  Mediolanum 
in  order  to  quell  what  seemed  likely  to  be  a  bloody 
tumult  arising  out  of  a  disputed  episcopal  election. 
Auxentius,  the  just  deceased  Bishop,  had  been  an 
^rian.  A  strong  and  clamorous  party  wished  to  give 
him  an  Arisfti  successor ;  but  other  voices,  probably  more 
numerous,  shouted  for  the  election  of  one  who  would 
uphold  the  creed  of  Nicaea.  While  Ambrose,  surrounded 
by  his  guards,  was  addressing  the  excited  multitude, 
and  seeking  to  persuade  or  awe  them  into  stillness, 
suddenly  a  voice  was  heard — the  voice  of  a  little  child 
said  the  poetic  imagination  of  those  who  had  after- 

« 

^  Probus,  the  same  whom  we  have  seen  presiding,  not  very  success- 
folly,  over  the  Prefecture  of  Dlyricum. 

'  '  Liguria '  at  this  time  was  the  official  designation  of  the  province 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Padus,  corresponding  to 
Northern  Piedmont,  and  part  of  Western  Lombardy,  and  Aemilia 
marked  the  rest  of  the  course  of  the  river  on  its  southern  bank. 
The  junction  of  these  two  seems  to  make  a  somewhat  awkward  and 
straggling  province  to  be  allotted  to  one  governor.  *  Consular '  was 
the  title  of  the  ordinary  Governor  of  a  province  and  had  no  reference 
to  his  tenure  of  a  Consulship. 
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wards  to  teltthe  story — clear  and  distinct,  through  the  book  i.* 

Ch  1 

eloquent  speech  of  the  young  Consular :  *  Ambrose  is 1— 

Bishop/  The  voice  was  hailed  as  an  omen  from  heaven. 
Probably  as  Ambrose  was  still  but  a  catechumen,  each 
party  hoped  that  he  might  be  persuaded  to  enlist 
under  its  banner.  The  determination  of  the  people  to 
have  Ambrose  for  their  Bishop  was  only  increased  by 
the  strange  and  repulsive  expedients  to  which  he 
resorted  in  order  to  give  force  to  what  was  perhaps  in 
his  case  a  genuine  utterance  ^Nolo  episcopari*  After 
an  attempted  flight  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  was  baptised  as  a  Christian,  and  on  the 
eighth  day  sat  in  the  marble  chair  of  the  Basilica,  a 
consecrated  Bishop. 

Not  for  long  were  the  two  parties  left  in  doubt  Orthodoxy 
which  of  them  Ambrose  would  join.  He  soon  showed  broee. 
himself  an  earnest,  an  eloquent,  and  a  somewhat  high- 
handed votary  of  the  faith  of  Nicaea,  to  the  final 
victory  of  which  creed  he  contributed  as  effectually  in 
the  West  as  Basil  and  Gregory  had  done  in  the  East. 
It  was  he  who  in  the  year  381  procured  the  assembling 
of  a  Council  at  Aquileia  for  the  deposition  of  Palladius 
and  Secundianus,  two  aged  semi-Arian  Bishops.  He 
conducted  the  bitter  cross-examination  which  preceded 
their  condemnation,  refusing  their  appeals  to  a  General 
Council,  taking  them  point  by  point  through  all  the 
heresies  of  Arius,  and  calling  upon  them  either  to  ana- 
thematise, or  to  prove  the  theses  of  the  arch-heretic  \ 
Finally  it  was  Ambrose  who,  reciting  the  '  blasphemies ' 
of  the  two  defendants,  obtained  the  unanimous  ana- 
themas of  the  Bishops  (collected  chiefly  from  the 
cities  of  Northern  Italy,  and  Gaul)  who  were  assembled 

'  *  Aut  damna  bodie  Arium  aut  dcfende.' 

C  C  2 
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BOOK  I.  in  the  Aquileian   Basilica^  and  it  was  Ambrose  who 

Ch  7 

'       drew  up  the  report  of  the  Council  addressed  to  the 


Emperors,  praying  that  the  deposed  prelates  might  be 
kept  from  entering  the  churches,  and  that  holy  men 
might  be  appointed  in  their  places  \ 
Treatife         Upon  the  youug  and  ardent  mind  of  Gratian,  St. 
Ambrose,  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  for  Nicene  orthodoxy, 
and  with  that  wealth  of  experience  which  he  had 
collected  both  from  his  political  and  his  ecclesiastical 
career,  seems   to    have    exercised    an    extraordinary 
influence.     When  the  Emperor  was  moving  his  troops 
M^'      eastward  to  help  his  ill-fated  uncle  against  the  Goths, 
he  besought  the  Bishop  of  Milan  to  give  him  some 
treatise  concerning  the  Catholic   Faith,  by  which  he 
might  strengthen  his  heart  for  the  combat.     Probably 
Gratian  was  thinking  of  the  apparently  inevitable  dis- 
cussions with  the  Arian  Yalens  and  the  Bishops  who 
surrounded  him,  but  Ambrose  understood  him  to  allude 
to  the  battle  with  the  Goths,  and  in  the  treatise  De  Fids 
which  he  composed  in  answer  to  the  request,  remarked 
that  victory  was  often  won  rather  by  the  faith  of  the 
general  than  by  the  valour  of  the  soldiers.     *  Abraham 
with  only   318   trained  servants    had   conquered    an 
iunumerable  multitude  of  his  enemies  [in  his  .pursuit  of 
Chedorlaomer] :  and  as  the  same  number  of  prelates, 
the   318   fathers  of  Nicaea,   had  erected  an   eternal 
monument  of  divine  truth,  it  should  be  his  business 


^  The  acts  of  the  Oouncil  of  Aquileia  are  included  among  the 
letters  of  St.  Ambrose  (787-810,  toL  ii.  part  i.  915-944,  ed.  Migne). 
They  are  espeoiallj  important  because  our  best  account  of  Ulfilas  is 
contained  in  some  angry  comments  upon  these  Acta  from  the  hand  of 
some  Arian  sympathiser,  apparently  a  certain  Bishop  Maximin.  See 
Waitz, '  Ueber.das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Ulfila/ 
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to  set  up  the  trophy  thus  erected  in  the  mind  of  his  book  i. 
Imperial  disciple.  1-1- 

These  then  were  the  manifold  influences  that  had 
helped  to  form  the  character  of  the  young  Augustus  of 
the  West,  for  whom  both  friends  and  flatterers  might 
not  unreasonably  anticipate  a  long  and  brilliant  tenure 
of '  the  rule  of  the  universe/  In  order  to  see  him  thus 
in  the  splendour  of  his  prime^  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  accompany  two  of  his .  professed  panegyrists 
into  his  presence  and  listen  to  their  praises,  fulsome 
indeed,  but  not  devoid  of  some  traces  of  truthful 
portrsdture. 

It  was  perhaps  in  the  early  part  of  376^  that  the  i^^gjrric 
orator  Themistius,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Yalens  mUitius. 
on  an  embassy  to  his  nephew,  and  who  had  visited  his 
court  in  iZl,  returning  with  him  as  &r  as  Borne, 
pronounced  there  a  solemn  panegyric  in  presence  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Senate.  The  title  of  the  oration  was 
'A  Love-speech,  concerning  the  Beauty  of  the  Emperor.' 
Striking  the  key-note  by  a  reference  to  the  discussion 
on  Love  in  the  *  Banquet '  of  Plato,  Themistius  declares 
that  he  never  could  understand,  aforetime,  Socrates' 
description  of  the  pleasing  torments  endured  by  the 
lover ;  but  all  is  now  made  plain  to  him,  now  in  his 
old  age,  since  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  beauty  of 
Gratian.  '  Oh !  so  rare  a  being  do  I  behold  before  me  : 
a  fair  mind  in  a  fair  body,  and  a  promise  of  greater 
loveliness  to  come.  I  sought  my  ideal  of  beauty  and 
virtue  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  found  it  not. 
Then  I  turned  again  to  the  "Phaedrus"  of  Plato, 
and  learned  from  it  that  beauty  has  in  it  something 

^  According  to  the  Theodoedan  Code,  Qratian  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  Borne  on  the  i6th  April,  376. 
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BOOK  I.  divine,  and  I  bethought  me  that  it  was  to  be  looked 


Ch.  7. 


for  amongst  kings  and  emperors  who  are  likest  gods 
^'  '  on  earth.  So  I  went,  in  my  quest  of  beauty,  to  the 
palaces  of  the  AugustL  Constantius  was  beautiful, 
and  beautiful  too  was  Julian;  but  neither  of  them 
entirely  satisfied  my  longings.  But  now  I  am  come  to 
see  thee,  oh  boy-emperor,  boy-father,  boy  who  surpassest 
hoary  virtue ;  oh  blessed  prize  of  my  long  pilgrunage 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other ;  and  all  my 
heart  rejoices.' 

Mindful  of  the  jealous  master  whom  he  serves, 
Themistius  here  inserts  a  little  laudation  of  Valens  who 
has  wedded  Philosophy  to  Power,  and  has  made 
barbarians  civilised  :  he  praises  his  care  for  the  supply 
of  the  Eastern  capital  with  corn,  and  the  labour  with 
which  he  has  constructed  the  aqueduct  which  from  a 
distance  of  1 20  miles  brought  water  over  hill  and  dale 
to  Constantinople  ^  Then  he  touches  on  a  more  delicate 
theme  of  praise,  the  contrast  between  Gratian  and  his 
father.  *  It  was  not  indeed  my  fortune  ever  to  behold 
the  savage  beauty  of  Valentinian,  but  I  now  see  it 
softened  and  made  loveable  in  the  heavenly  face  of  his 
son.  The  evil  that  was  done  by  the  harsh  counsellors 
of  his  father,  Gratian  cannot  entirely  undo,  for  he  can- 
not raise  the  dead,  but — an  almost  greater  marvel — ^he 
repays  the  sums  unjustly  exacted  by  their  oppressions. 
The  Treasury  was  formerly  a  very  lion  s  den,  with 
all  the  footsteps  pointing  towards  the  home  of  the 
king  of  beasts,  and  none  emerging  from  it :  but  now, 
far  more  splendid  because  more  righteous,  are  the  marks 
of  the  gold  that  issues  from  the  Treasury  than  of  that 

^  Part  of  this  aquedact  is  yet  visible  and  is  one  of  the  finest  bits 
of  Boman  Constantinople  still  in  existence. 
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which  enters  it.     Titus  thomrht  that  day  lost  in  which  book  i. 

^  .        "^  .  Oh.  7. 

he  had  done  good  to  no  one.    Gratian  misses  not  one 

hour  from  his  benevolent  labours.  Entering  into  his 
9ecTdum  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  he  asks  himself, 
'  Whom  to-day  shall  I  rescue  from  death  ?  To  whom 
shall  I  grant  a  pardon  1  To  whom  can  I  preserve  his 
paternal  abode  1 ' 

'  The  character  of  the  Prince  transmits  itself  through 
all  the  ranks  of  his  subordinates.  As  the  satraps  of 
Alexander  the  Great  imitated  the  slight  deformity  of 
his  person  (his  neck  inclining  somewhat  more  to  the 
left  shoulder  than  to  the  right),  so  the  Prefects  of 
Gratian  have  their  minds  turned  to  noble  deeds  by  the 
example  of  their  lord.  Groans  are  no  longer  heard  in 
the  court-house.  The  rack,  unused,  is  Mling  to  pieces 
with  age.  Those  calculators  of  ruin,  those  sleuth- 
hounds  of  the  Treasury  who  hunted  up  its  long-for- 
gotten claims,  have  all  disappeared,  and  the  records 
which  they  left  behind  them,  the  fire  has  destroyed.' 

Themistius  then  proceeds  to  praise  the  young 
Emperor's  love  of  peace  and  his  power  of  fascinating 
the  barbarians.  '  Not  philosophera  only  but  barbarians 
love  this  beautiful  Emperor;  they  gladly  bow  their 
heads  before  him,  vanquished  by  his  genius.  Not  the 
horse  and  his  rider  covered  with  complete  mail  ever 
fought  so  powerfully  for  Rome  against  the  barbarians, 
as  the  beauty  of  Gratian  and  his  sjnnmetry  of  soul. 
Those  who  used  to  ravage  our  fields  are  now  crossing 
the  Ehine  in  multitudes,  only  to  sue  for  his  favour. 
They  bring  gifts  who  used  to  plunder,  and  their  fierce 
spirit  melts  away  under  the  magic  charm  of  this  young 
man's  attractiveness.' 

After  some  more  compliments  of  this  kind  to  the 
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BOOK  I.  Emperor,  the  orator,  reverting  to  his  first  thought, 

declares  that  his  quest  of  beauty  ends  in  that  vast,  that 

infinite  sea  of  beauty,  Rome.  With  some  words  of  real 
eloquence  he  praises  her  Senate,  her  eflfigies  of  the  gods, 
her  nation  of  sculptured  heroes,  and  with  no  obscure 
allusion  to  the  ascendency  of  the  heathen  party  in  Borne 
he  declares,  *  To  you  we  owe  it,  oh  ye  happiest  of  men, 
that  the  gods  have  not  yet  left  this  world  of  ours. 
It  is  you  who  have  till  now  successfully  resisted  the 
attempt  to  sever  the  human  nature  from  the  divine. 
Let  us  then  rejoice  in  white  garments  on  this  whitest  of 
days.  Come,  oh  Senators  I  invite  your  young  warriors 
to  return  from  their  tents.  Let  not  Bhine,  or  Tigris, 
or  Euphrates  delay  their  homeward  march.  Bome 
delights  in  the  return  of  her  sons,  bearing  gory  spoils, 
but  bearing  also  the  holier,  bloodless  trophies  of  gentle- 
ness and  love  of  man.  May  the  father  of  gods  and 
men,  Jupiter  founder  and  preserver  of  Bome,  and  may 
Minerva  our  mother,  and  Quirinus  the  divine  guar- 
dian of  the  Boman  dominion,  grant  to  me  and  mine 
ever  to  love  this  sacred  City,  and  to  be  loved  by  her 
in  return.' 
c^nt^.  Such  was  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  the  Byzan- 
AoMmiui.  tine  orator  upon  the  young  Emperor  of  the  West,  in 
End  of  379.  the  Senate-house  at  Bome.  Nearly  four  years  later, 
when  Yalens  had  lain  for  more  than^  a  year  in  his  un- 
distinguished Thracian  grave,  and  when  Gratian  was 
holding  the  first  place  in  the  Imperial  partnership,  his 
old  tutor,  Ausonius,  stood  before  him  in  the  palace  at 
Trier  to  express  his  thanks  for  an  honour  (still  the 
highest  which  any  but  an  emperor  could  hold),  the 
consulship  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
Imperial  pupil.     About  a  twelvemonth  before,  when  . 
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Gratian  wae  at  Sirmium^  anxiously  watching  the  move-  book  l 
ments  of  the  triumphant  Goths^  and  arranging  for  the 
association  of  Theodosius  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  he 
still  found  leisure  to  remember  his  former  preceptor  by 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  to  ordain  that  he  should  be 
Consul  for  the  year,  first'  in  dignity  of  the  two  S  and 
to  send  him,  in  order  to  lend  gloiy  to  his  installation, 
the  very  same  robe,  adorned  with  embroidered  palm- 
branches,  which  Constantino  the  Great  had  worn  when 
he  bore  the  office  of  Consult  With  the  same  cour- 
teous condescension  to  the  wishes,  we  may  perhaps  say 
to  the  vanity  of  his  elderly  preceptor,  Gratian  arranged 
to  return  by  forced  marches  from  Thrace  to  Gaul,  in 
order  to  hear  the  oration  which  he  uttered  on  divesting 
himself  of  the  much-prized  dignity.  With  a  droll 
mixture  of  abject  veneration  for  his  Imperial  pupil  and 
delight  in  having  attained  the  supreme  honour  of  a 
consulship,  Ausonius  tells  over  again  the  story  of  Gra- 
tian's  epistle,  in  which  he   announced  that  'he  was 

^  The  words  of  Qratian,  in  conferring  the  office,  were  '  te  confiulem 
designavi  et  declaravi  et  priorem  uuncupayi/  As  Qratian  was  at  this 
time  Emperor  both  of  East  and  West,  and  as  both  Ausonius  and 
Olybrios  his  colleague  were  Western  officials,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Emperor  should  settle  the  question  of  precedence  between  them. 
The  general  rule  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  that  one  Consul 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Eastern  and  one  by  the  Western 
Augustus,  and  that  each  should  have  precedence  in  the  Fasti  of  his 
own  half  of  the  Empire. 

'  '  Namque  iste  habitus,  [palmata  Testis]  ut  in  pace  consulis  est, 
sic  in  victoria  triumphantis.  Parum  est,  si  qualis  ad  me  trabea 
mittatur,  interroges,  te  coram  promi  jubes.  Nee  satis  habes  ut 
largitionum  mi.istri  ex  more  fiingantur.  Eligis  ipse  de  multis,  et 
cum  elegeris,  munera  tua  yerborum  honore  persequeris.  "  Palmatam,'* 
inquis,  *'  tibi  misi  in  qua  divus  Constantinus  parens  noster  intextus 
est*"  It  was  Qratian's  maiTiage  to  the  daughter  of  Constantius  which 
entitled  him  to  speak  of  relationship  with  Constantine. 
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BOOK  I.  going  to  pay  a  long-due  debt  and  still  remain  a  debtor.* 
'"'■  '•  - '  Thus  you  wrote,  "  When  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind, 
alone,  the  question  of  the  creation  of  consuls  for  the 
year,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  with  which  you 
are  acquainted^  I  asked  counsel  of  God,  and  following 
his  guidance  I  have  designated  and  declared  you  as 
consul,  and  have  announced  you  as  foremost  in  rank." ' 
These  words  are  commented  upon  by  the  grateful  poet 
through  a  whole  paragraph  of  adoring  adulation.  But 
we  may  pass  over  these  painful  self-prostrations  and 
need  not  follow  Ausonius  in  the  comparison  which  he 
institutes  between  himself  and  other  Imperial  tutors  ^ 
who  had  been  honoured  with  consulships.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  to  enquire  what  hints  the  orator  lets 
fall  of  the  character  of  him  whom,  with  a  natural  play 
upon  the  words,  he  delights  to  call  the  *  gracious,'  the 
*  grateful,'  and  the  *  gratitude-inspiring '  Gratian.  Au- 
sonius, like  Themistius,  contrasts  the  rule  of  the  son 
with  that  of  the  father.  *  The  Palace,'  says  he,  '  which 
you  received  so  terrible,  you  have  rendered  loveable. . .  . 
You,  the  son  of  Valentinian,  whose  goodness  was  so 
exalted,  whose  affability  so  ready '  (this  sounds  almost 
like  satire),  '  whose  severity  so  restrained  ;  you,  having 
established  the  welfare  of  the  State,  have  understood 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  most  gentle  without  any  injury 
to  discipliuiB.'  Ausonius  commemorates  the  destruction 
of  the  taxing-registers,  *  those  trees  of  ancient  fraud, 
those  seeds  of  future  injustice'.'  He  too,  like  the 
Eastern  orator,  reminds  his  hearers  of  the  celebrated 
saying  of  Titus  about  his  '  lost  day,'  and  declares  that 

^  Seneca,  Quintilian,  Titianus,  Fronto. 

'  A  similar  conflagration  by  order  of  Trajan  is  depicted  on  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Roman  Foram. 
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every  moment  of  Gratian  a  time  is  devoted  to  alleviat-  book  i. 

Ch.  7. 

ing  the  pressure  on  his  subjects.  In  words  which  recall 
the  opening  of  his  own  Ephemeris  he  sketches  the  daily 
life  of  the  young  sovereign,  who  from  his  boyhood  has 
never  begun  the  day  without  a  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  and  then  with  cleansed  hands  and  a  pure 
heart  has  gone  forth  to  his  business  or  his  pleasure. 
*  Whose  gait  was  ever  seen  more  modest  than  yours  ? 
Whose  familiar  intercourse  with  his  friends  more  con- 
descending, or  whose  attitude  on  parade  more  erect  ? 
In  athletics  who  ever  showed  himself  so  swift  a  runner, 
so  lithe  a  wrestler,  so  lofty  a  leaper?  No  one  has 
hurled  the  javelin  further,  or  showered  his  darts  more 
thickly  or  more  certainly  reached  his  mark.'  '  We  have 
seen  you  like  the  Numidian  cavalry,  at  the  same  time 
stretching  the  bow  and  relaxing  the  reins  of  your 
steed,  with  one  and  the  same  blow  urging  on  the  lazy 
horse  and  correcting  the  restless  one.  But  then  what 
restraint  you  exercise  over  yourself  1  At  the  table 
what  priest  is  more  abstinent?  In  the  use  of  wine 
what  grey-beard  is  more  sparing?  Your  chamber  is 
holy  as  the  altar  of  Vesta,  your  couch  is  chaste  as 
the  couch  of  a  Pontifex.'  *  We  have  heaird  much  of  the 
aflfe.bility  of  Ti-ajan  who  was  wont  to  visit  his  friends 
in  sickness.  You  not  only  visit  but  heal :  you  procure 
nurses,  you  make  ready  the  food,  you  administer  the 
fomentations,  you  pay  for  the  drugs,  you  comfort  those 
who  are  stricken,  you  rejoice  with  those  who  are  con- 
valescent. Often,  if  anything  untoward  had  happened 
in  war,  I  have  seen  you  going  round  the  tents  of  a 
whole  legion,  asking  each  man  how  he  fared  \  examin- 
ing the  soldiers'  wounds  and  urging  the  prompt  and 

'  '  Satin'  salve  quaerere,'=  asking  them  *  Are  you  pretty  well  I ' 
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BOOK  I.  continuous  application  of  the  proper  remedies.     I  have 

seen  some  who  had  no  appetite  for  food  take  it  when 

you  commended  it  to  them.  I  have  heard  you  utter 
the  words  which  gave  courage  for  recovery.  I  have 
seen  you  conveying  this  man's  baggage  by  the  mules  of 
the  court,  giving  that  one  a  horse  for  his  special  ac- 
commodation; making  up  to  one  for  the  services  of 
a  missing  horse-boy,  filling  at  your  own  charges  the 
empty  purse  of  another,  or  covering  his  nakedness  with 
raiment.  All  was  done  kindly  and  unweariedly  with 
the  greatest  sympathy,  but  with  no  ostentation.  You 
gave  up  everything  to  the  sick  :  you  never  reproached 
with  your  benefits  those  who  had  recovered.'  *  In  dis- 
charge of  an  Emperor's  duty  you  gave  easy  access  to 
your  person  to  those  who  invoked  your  aid :  but  you 
did  more  than  this,  for  you  never  even  complained 
of  the  interruption.' 
DwjBning  The  picturc  which  is  drawn  by  the  two  orators  of 
of Gtmtiaiu  the  youug  and  brilliant  Emperor,  beautiful  in  person, 
afiable  in  manners,  generous  with  his  purse  and  ex- 
celling in  all  manly  exercises,  is  one  which  has  cer- 
tainly many  lines  of  truth ;  but  there  were  other 
elements  in  Gratian  s  character,  other  causes  tending  to 
overcloud  the  early  brightness  of  his  popularity,  which 
we  can  learn  from  no  panegyric  and  only  dimly  infer 
from  the  tragedy  of  his  fall, 
stcengtii  At  Rome,  which  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  main 
hMtbMi  residence  of  the  Emperors  could  yet  exercise  some 
influence  on  their  fate,  Gratian  s  uncompromising 
Christianity  lost  him  the  fisivoiu*  of  many  poweiful 
citizen&  Heathenism  died  hard  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol.  Intertwined  as  it  was  with  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  world-conquering   City  from   Numa  to 
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Augustus^  it  seemed,  to  many  a  Boman  patriot  that  the  book  i. 

preservation  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  of 1-1- 

Rhea  and  Vesta  and  Ceres,  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  State.  While  the  Pagans  were  at 
this  time  a  small  and  discredited  remnant  in  the  new 
Christian  city  ^  by  the  Bosphorus,  they  were  probably 
an  actual  majority  in  the  Senate  of  Old  Bome  :  at  any 
rate  they  were  numerous  enough  to  make  a  formidable 
resistance  to  the  policy  of  suppression,  which  Gratian. 
admonished  by  Ambrose  and  fired  by  the  example  of 
Theodosius,  was  eager  to  apply  to  the  ancient  religion^ 
A  striking  t)roof  of  the  ascendency  of  Ambrose  was  ahv  of 

Viotorr  in 

afforded  by  the  young  Emperor's  action  in  reference  to  the  Seoftte- 


the  Altar  of  Victory.  After  the  battle  of  Actium» 
Augustus,  now  sole  master  of  the  Boman  world, 
erected  in  the  Senate-house  an  altar,  above  which 
stood  a  statue  brought  originally  from  Tarentum,  re- 
presenting Victory  in  her  usual  attitude  of  eager  forth- 
reaching  speed,  standing  on  a  globe.  On  this  altar,  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  the  senators  had  been  wont, 
before  commencing  their  deliberations,  to  burn  incense 
to  the  goddess  whose  faithful  companionship  had  bome 
the  standards  of  the  legions  from  the  little  city  by  the 
Tiber  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Euphrates.  Constantius, 
an  Arian,  but  strong  in  his  zeal  against  heathenism, 
removed  the  altar  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome.  357- 
Julian,  of  course,  replaced  it ;  and  the  tolerant  Valen- 
tinian  appears  to  have  suffered  it  to  remain.  Fresh 
from  his  communings  with  Ambrose,  and  with  the 
treatise  Be  Fide  accompanying  him  on  his  journeys,  the 
young  Gratian  ordered  the  removal  of  the  idolatrous 

^  '  ConBtantinopolim  immo  vero  Christianopolim '  (Maximin  apud 
AVaitz, '  Ueber  das  Leben  and  die  Lehre  des  Ulfila/  p.  i6). 
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BOOK  I.  altar  ^.     A  further  proof  of  his  zeal  for  Christianity 

'-^  was  aflforded  by  an  edict  which  appeared  in  the  year 

382,  forbidding  the  people  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  heathen  sacrifices  and  confiscating  to  the 
use  of  the  Imperial  treasury  the  rich  revenues  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  temples,  and 
even  to  the  support  of  the  noble  maidens,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  tend  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  ^. 

These  successive  blows  aimed  at  the  ancient  religion, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  senators.  A 
deputation,  headed  by  the  orator  Symmachus,  set  forth 
to  wait  upon  the  Emperor  and  remonstrate  against  the 
recent  edicts.  Pope  Damasus  of  Rome,  however,  sent  a 
counter-petition,  which  professed  to  utter  the  sentiments 
of  many  Christian  senators  and  innumerable  other 
private  citizens,  and  which  disavowed  the  prayer  of  the 
heathen  remonstrants.  This  counter-petition,  backed 
by  the  powerful  word  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  attained  its 
end,  and  the  young  Emperor  sent  away  unheard  the 
members  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  Rome  who  had 
travelled  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Moselle  for  the  sake  of 
an  audience  ^ 
Title  This  rebuff  to  the  heathen  senators  may  perhaps 

'  Pontifex 

MaximuB.'       1  Qothofred  makes  the  date  of  this  order  of  Gratian  376,  but  Seeck 
with  more  probability  assigns  it  to  382. 

'  This  decree  is  not  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  but  it  is  quoted  by 
Houorius  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  10.  20),  and  we  get  the  date  (approxi- 
mately) fi'om  Ambrose,  Epist.  i.  17.  10,  *  Nam  et  ante  biennium  ferme/ 
etc.     This  letter  was  written  in  384. 

'  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  abortive  embassy  of  the  Senate 
went  as  far  as  Trier,  The  words  of  Ambrose,  *  Nunc  libellura  ego 
[Gratiano]  direxi*  seem  to  imply  that  Gratian  was  not  at  Milan  ;  but 
the  Theodosian  Code  shows  that  he  was  in  the  middle  of  August, 
382,  at  Verona,  and  that  is  not  an  unlikely  place  for  the  deputation 
to  have  visited. 
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have  occurred  about  the  same  time  with  au  equally  book  l 

conspicuous  proof  of  Oratian'iB  zeal   for  Christianity, 1— 

given  to  the  College  of  Priests.  The  emperors  of  the 
family  of  Constantine,  though  presiding  in  the  councils 
of  Bishops  and  settling  disputed  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  had  yet  on  some  occasions  'bowed  them- 
selves in  the  house  of  Bimmon/  and  had  humoured 
the  heathenism  of  Old  Bome  by  accepting  some  of  the 
titles,  and  perhaps  even  performing  some  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  marked  the  semi-religious  character  of  the 
Pagan  emperors.  Not  so,  however,  the  young  and 
enthusiastic  Gratian.  He  had  never  donned  the  pon- 
tifical robe,  nor  had  he  ever,  since  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  power,  allowed  himself  to  be  described  as  Pontifex 
Maximus^  It  was  perhaps  with  a  £ednt  hope  of 
inducing  him  to  reconsider  his  decision  against  Pagan- 
ism that  the  College  of  Pontifioes  now*  appeared  before 
him,  beseeching  him  to  accept  from  their  hands  the 
long  white  linen  robe  with  purple  border  which  be- 
longed to  him  of  right,  and  like  one  of  the  old  Caesars 
of  conquering  Bome,  to  appear. before  the  people  as  the 
greatest  of  the  priestly  order,  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 
Their  prayers  were  vain :  Gratian  utterly  refused  to 
receive  the  robe,  saying  emphatically  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  wear  such  a  garment.  The 
priests  retired,  but  he  who  was  first  in  rank  among 
them  was  heard  to  mutter,  *If  the  Emperor  does  not 


^  Mommsen  (Romisches  Staatsrecht,  ii.  762  and  1054)  notices  one 
inscription  in  which  Qratian  bears  the  title  P.  M.,  but  it  dates  from 
370,  five  years  before  the  death  of  his  father. 

'  TVe  have  really  no  authority  for  placing  this  story  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  robe  at  so  late  a  period  of  Gratian  s  reign.  But  it  seems 
to  fit  in  well  with  the  other  events  of  382, 
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BOOK  I.  choose  to  be  called  Pontifex,  there  will  nevertheless 
—       very  speedily  be  a  Pontifex,  Maximus.'      There  was 
perhaps  a  pause  between  the  last  two  words,  and  men 
not  long  after  thought  they  discovered  in  them  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  a  prophecy  ^ 
Other  The  discontent  of  the  fossil  Pagan  Conservatives  of 

unpopn^  Bome  would  perhaps  not  have  greatly  endangered  the 
^"  ^*  throne  of  Gratian  had  his  administrative  qualities  and 
his  popularity  with  the  army  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  Unfortunately  this  was 
not  the  case.  There  are  signs  that  the  counsellors  who 
surrounded  him,  and  who  had  advised  the  punishment 
of  the  ministers  of  Valentinian,  were  themselves  want- 
ing in  firmness,  perhaps  in  integrity,  and  that  under 
their  lax  rule  the  exchequer  was  becoming  exhausted 
and  the  judgment-seat  corrupt.  Gratian  himself,  with 
all  his  amiable  and  admirable  qualities,  with  his  per- 
sonal beauty,  his  eloquence,  and  even  his  poetical  gifts, 
his  courage,  his  fSrugality,  and  his  unspotted  chastity, 
lacked  the  one  virtue  indispensable  to  the  ruler  of  an 
autocratic  empire,  diligence.  Men  saw  him  with  dismay 
at  a  time  when  the  defence  of  the  tottering  realm  would 

The  PoDe  ^  ZoBimos,  iv.  36.  This  priestly  pun  or  prophecy  had  a  meaning 
Mm^m  ^  which  reached  further  on  into  the  future  than  the  author  himself 
knew.  It  was  true  indeed  that  if  the  Emperor  refused  the  mysterious 
title  of  Greatest  Pontifex,  with  its  accumulated  sanctity  of  ages,  that 
title  would  not  be  lost.  Another  race  of  men,  another  dynasty,  one 
of  priests,  even  now  emerging  from  persecution  through  popularity 
into  power  was  ready  to  assume  the  dropped  dignity.  Theodosius 
apparently  never  called  himself  Pontifex  Maximus,  but  in  the  year 
417  (if  the  letter  be  authentic)  Zosimus  (the  pope,  not  the  historian) 
already  speaks  of  himself  quite  naturally  as  SwmmuB  Pontifex. 
(Epistolae  Romanorum  Pontificum,  pp.  938,  971 ;  ed.  Coustant. 
Paris,  1 7  21.)  When  the  change  from  Samm%i8  back  to  the  more 
familiar  Maximua  was  made  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  ascertained. 


•  ■% 
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have  well-niffh  over-taxed   the    industry   of   Marcus  book  i. 

Ch.  7. 

Aurelius,  imitating  instead  the  athletic  frivolities, 

certainly  not  the  cruelty  of  the  unworthy  son  of 
Aurelius,  Commodus.  His  vaat  game  preserves  (tnvana), 
rather  than  the  camp  or  the  judgment-hall,  were  the 
almost  constant  resort  of  the  young  Augustus.  Night 
and  day  his  thoughts  were  engrossed  with  splendid 
shots,  made  or  to  be  made,  and  his  success  herein 
seemed  to  him  sometimes  to  be  the  result  of  divine 
assistance  \  The  statesmen  in  his  councils  may  have 
mourned  over  this  degeneration  of  an  able  commander 
into  a  skilful  marksman ;  but  a  more  powerfiil  cause  of 
unpopularity  with  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army  existed 
in  the  favour  with  which  he  viewed  the  barbarians, 
formerly  his  enemies,  now  his  allies.  Doubtless  he  saw 
that  both  in  stature,  in  valour,  and  in  loyalty,  the 
Teutonic  antagonists  of  Bome  were  superior  to  her 
effete  offspring ;  and  surrounding  himself  with  a  guard 
selected  from  the  nation  of  the  Alani,  whose  prowess 
he  had  tested  as  an  enemy  in  hia  Pannonian  campaign  of 
380,  he  bestowed  on  them  rich  presents,  entrusted  to 
them  confidential  commands,  and  even  condescended  to 
imitate  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  their  attire. 


'  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxxi.  10.  18-19.  Epitoma  de  Vita  et 
Moribus  Imperatonim,  xlvii.  The  latter  author  says  that  Qratian 
'  Ctmctis  fuisset  plenos  boDis,  si  ad  cognosceudam  Beipublicae  gerendae 
scientiam  animum  intendisset,  a  qu&  prope  alienos  non  modo  ingenio 
sed  etiam  exercitio  fuit.'  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  complete 
accordance  as  to  Gratian's  character  of  two  independent  sources  like 
Ammianus  and  the  Epitomist,  and  their  confirmation  both  by  the 
speech  and  by  the  silence  of  the  Panegyrists.  Eunapius,  as  we  might 
expect,  tends  towards  a  harsh  judgment,  and  says  that '  being  young 
and  haying  been  bred  in  the  purple,  he  had  never  learned  what  it  is 
to  rule,  and  what  to  be  ruled '  (Frag.  48,  p.  84,  ed.  Bonn). 

VOL.  T.  D  d 
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BOOK  I.      The  preference  of  '  these  few  Alani  to  the  so-caUed 

OHt  7. 

Soman  soldiery '  (themselves  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 

of  loidien  known,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  barbarians)  alienated 
"'  from  the  Emperor  the  hearts  of  his  old  comrades.  The 
fire  of  discontent  went  smouldering  through  the  army  of 
Gaiil,  and  at  length  reached  the  legions  of  Britain,  who, 
doubtless  in  a  state  of  chronic  discontent  at  their  exile 
to  a  misty  and  savage  island,  where  the  sun  warmed  them 
not  nor  could  wine  be  purchased  out  of  the  pay  of  a 
legionary,  surrounded  also  by  that  abiding  atmosphere 
of  anarchy,  in  which  it  is  the  delight  of  a  Celtic  popu- 
lation to  live,  were  always  ready  on  the  slightest 
provocation  to  forswear  the  oaths  which  bound  them 
to  the  reigning  Augustus  and  proclaim  a  new  Im- 
perator,  imder  whose  standards  they  might  march  to 
pleasure  and  the  South. 
M^imn.  The  aspiring  officer  who  made  the  discontent  of  the 
Spaniard,  army  the  lever  of  his  own  ambition,  was  a  certain 
Maximus,  a  Spaniard,  like  Theodosius,  variously  repre- 
sented to  us  as  the  comrade^  and  as  the  butler'  of 
that  Emperor.  It  has  been  already  said  that  certain 
detachments  of  Spanish  troops  were  regularly  detailed 
for  service  in  Britain  :  for  instance,  the  camps  of  Cen- 
dercum  and  Cilurnum  in  Northumberland  were  gar- 
risoned by  the  first  and  second  '  ala '  of  the  Asturians 
respectively.  It  is  possible  that  Maximus  may  have 
originally  entered  the  island  as  a  private  soldier  in  one 
of  these  detachments;  may  have  held  some  incon- 
spicuous place  in  the  military  household  of  the  elder 
Theodosius,  and  having  recommended  himself  to  that 

^  ecodcKr/y  r^  /SacriXci  .  .  .  <rv<rTpaT9wrd/jitpos  (Zosimus,  iv.  35). 
*  '  III9  quondam  domus  tnae  [Thoodosie]  negligentiBsimos  vemQla, 
mensulammqae  seryilium  statarias  liza '  (Pacatus,  Panegyric,  zxzi.). 
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geDeral  by  some  deed  of  dariDg,  may  have  been  pro-  book  i. 

moted  by  him  to  the  place  of  tribune  or  centurion. 1— 

However  this  may  be,  he  appears  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny  to  have  borne  the  reputation  of  an  able  and 
trustworthy  officer.  By  repeating  and  magnifying  the 
calumnies  against  Gratian,  and  by  the  adroit  use  of 
hints  which  were  perhaps  not  quite  unfounded,  that 
Theodosius  had  not  forgiven  the  house  of  Valentinian 
for  his  father's  death,  and  would  behold  its  down&ll 
and  his  fellow-countryman's  elevation  with  pleasure, 
he  seems  to  have  persuaded  the  mutinous  soldiers  to 
invest  him  with  the  Imperial  purple.  There  was, 
however,  some  show  of  reluctance  on  his  part,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  was  rather  the  instrument  than  the 
author  of  the  mutiny  ^ 

Maximus,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  consisting  prob-  Bittimiu 
ably  of  the  greater  part  of  three  legions  stationed  in  OaaL 
Britain,  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  and  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bhine.  Gratian,  who  was  engaged  in 
hostile  operations  against  the  Alamanni^  found  on 
his  return  to  headquarters  that  many  of  his  soldiers 
had  gone  over  to  the  standards  of  his  rival  He  had 
still  however  a  considerable  army,  and  his  veteran 
counsellor  and  general,  Merobaudes,  remained  faithful, 
as  did  another  loyal  and  brave  barbarian  officer.  Count 
Vallio.  The  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
but  there  was  no  pitched  battle.     For  five  days  there 

'  One  has  to  speak  thus  doubtfully  because  of  the  strong  assertion 
of  Orosius,  '  Maximus,  vir  quidem  strenuus  et  probus,  atque  Aogusto 
dignus  nisi  contra  sacramenti  fidem  per  tyrannidem  emersisset,  in 
Britannic  invitua  propemodum  ab  excrcitu  imperator  ci*eatus '  (Hist. 

vii.  34)- 

*  So  says  Socrates,  H-  E.  v.  1 1 . 

D  d  2 
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BOOK  I.  were  slight  and  indecisive  skirmishes,  but  during  all 
^'^'  this  time  Maximus  and  his  right-hand  man  Andra- 
^^  gathius,  the  eommaader  of  his  l^.  we,.  t»,per. 
ing  with  the  fidelity  of  Gratian's  troops,  reoounting, 
doubtless,  and  aggravating  the  grievances  of  the 
Boman  soldiers,  postponed  as  they  were  to  the  pam- 
pered Alani,  magnifying  the  frivolity  and  the  in- 
capacity of  the  new  Commodus,  and  insisting  that 
this  young  Emperor  of  barbarians  must  be  displaced 
to  make  way  for  one  who  was  loyal  to  the  genius  of 
Rome. 

GntUn         Too  late  the  unhappy  Gratian  found  that  his  sol- 

deseried  .  . 

byhii  diers'  fidelity  was  a  broken  reed,  that  battle  with  the 
enemy  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  his  only  safety 
lay  in  flight.  This  fatal  termination  of  the  struggle 
was  partly  due  to  his  own  generosity  and  improvidence, 
which  had  so  exhausted  the  Imperial  treasury  that  he 
had  no  power  of  winning  back  the  lost  afiections  of 
the  soldiery  by  a  lavish  donative.  When  he  saw  the 
Mauritanian  cavalry  crossing  the  plain  with  loud 
shouts  of  acclamation  to  'Maximus  Augustus,*  and 
other  legions  and  squadrons  preparing  to  follow  their 
example,  he  knew  that  the  game  was  lost,  and 
with  three  hundred  horsemen  he  hurried  from  the 
field. 

GraUftn's  Andragathius  pursued  the  Imperial  fugitive  with  a 
picked  body  of  horsemen.  Gratian  hurried  southward, 
hoping  to  reach  the  friendly  shelter  of  his  brother  s 
court  at  Milan.  No  city  would  open  her  gates  to  the 
hunted  waj^arer,  who  but  yesterday  was  *  lord  of  the 
universe.'  We  have  a  pathetic  picture  of  his  journey 
from  the  hand  of  Ambrose,  the  friend  whose  name  was 
constantly  on  his  lips  in  these  melancholy  days,  and 


flight. 
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the  thouffht  of  whose  srief  for  him  made  his  own  grief  book  i. 

Ch  7 

more   bitter  \     Deserted   by  all  those  on   whose   de 

votion  he  had  a  hereditary  claim,  with  no  friend  to  ^^^ 
share  the  dangers  of  the  way,  the  splendours  of  the  Im- 
perial table  replaced  by  the  hardships  of  actual  hunger 
and  thirst,  Gratian  still  found  comfort  and  support 
in  that  Christian  faith,  the  reality  of  which  in  him  was 
far  more  powerfully  attested  by  the  help  which  he 
drew  from  it  in  his  hour  of  ruin,  than  by  all  the  edicts 
for  the  repression  of  heresy  which  he  had  laimched  in 
the  day  of  his  prosperity  *.  *  Surely,*  said  he,  '  my  soul 
waiteth  upon  God.  My  enemies  can  slay  my  body,  but 
they  cannot  extinguish  the  life  of  my  soul/  His  flight 
was  at  length  arrested  by  a  cruel  stratagem.  As  he 
drew  near  to  Lyons  he  perceived  a  litter  being  borne, 
apparently  by  unarmed  domestics,  along  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  was  reported  that  the  litter 
contained  his  newly- wedded  wife  ^,  and  the  eager  hus- 
band hastened  across  the  river  to  welcome  her.  Forth 
from  the  Utter  stepped,  not  the  longed-foi;  wife,  but  the 
traitor  Andragathius,  who  carried  Gratian  a  prisoner 
within  the  walls  of  Lyons.  Some  show  of  outward 
respect  was  paid  to  the  unhappy  captive,  who  was 
even  pressed  to  resume  the  Imperial  purple,  and  was 
invited  to  a  sumptuous  banquet.  His  apprehensions  Death  of 
of  danger  were  soothed  by  a  solemn  oath  that  no  harm 
should  happen  to  him ;  and  then,  apparently  in  the 
midst  of  the  feasting,  the  purple-robed  Emperor  was 

*  'Tu  me  inter  tua  pericula  requirebas,  tu  iu  tuis  extremis  me 
appellabas,  meum  de  te  plus  dolebas  dolorem '  (De  Obitu  Valentiniani 
Consolatio,  79). 

'  This  thought  is  admirably  expressed  by  Richter  (p.  573). 

'  Laeta,  his  second  wife,  Constantia  having  died  some  years  before. 
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BOOK  I.  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  an  assasedn.     With  his  last 

Oh.  7.  .  ^ 

breath  the  victim  called  upon  Ambrose  ^ 

as  Aug. 
383. 

^  For  the  details  of  Qratian's  murder  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 

St.  Ambrose,  an  unimpeachable  authority^  but  whose  account  is 
rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  being  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a 
Commentary  on  the  6ist  (in  our  Version  62nd)  Psalm,  and  by  the 
parallel  which  the  preacher  seeks  to  draw  between  the  sufierings  of 
Oratian  and  those  of  Christ.  (In  Psalm  Ixi.  Enarratio.)  The  story 
of  the  litter  rests  on  the  authority  of  Socrates  (v.  11)  and  Sozomen 
(vii.  13),  and  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Ambrose  in  the 
manner  suggested  above,  especially  as  Jerome  (£p.  ad  Praesidium) 
speaks  of  'foeda  captivitas'  as  preceding  'miserabilis  interitus' 
(<  Necdum  annus  completus  est,  quo  principem  Oratianum  procedente 
exercitu  suo,  ante  foeda  captivitas,  dehinc  miserabiliter  oppressit 
interitus ').  This  shows  that  Sozomen  is  wrong  in  making  the  murder 
follow  immediately  on  his  capture  by  Andragathius.  Zosimus  ap- 
parently has  confused  Lugdunum  {Lyons)  and  Singidunum  (Btlgrade\ 
and  goes  wildly  astray  in  his  geography  in  consequence. 


NOTE  D.    The  Altae  of  Victoey. 

It  may  be  a  oonvenience  to  the  reader  to  have  the  chief  events  NOTE  D. 
of  the  long  and  stabbom  controversy  in  reference  to  the  Altar  of 
Victory  presented  in  the  form  of  a  summary. 

Altar  of  Victory  placed  in  the  Senate-house  by  Augustus  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  b.c.  29 ;  removed  by  Constantius  during  Ids 
visit  to  Rome,  a.d.  357  ;  replaced  by  Julian,  360-363 ;  removed 
by  Oratian,  possibly  in  376,  but  more  probably  in  382 ;  embassy 
of  Symmachus  and  other  Roman  nobles  to  remonstrate  against 
the  removal ;  influenced  by  Pope  Damasus,  Oratian  refuses  them 
an  audience,  382 ;  petition  of  the  Senate  for  the  restoration  of 
altar,  384  ;  first  letter  of  St.  Ambrose  to  Valentinian  II  against 
this  petition ;  Relaiio  of  Symmachus,  pleading  with  Theo- 
dosius  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar ;  second  letter  of 
St.  Ambrose  replying  to  the  RelatiOy  384 ;  renewed  embassies  of 
the  Senate  to  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  II  (Ambrose,  Epistol. 
57,  4),  circa  391  and  392 ;  the  altar  restored  by  Eugenius,  393 
(Paulinus,  Vita  Ambrosii,  26) ;  doubtless  finally  removed  by 
Theodosius  after  the  overthrow  of  Eugenius,  395.  But  this  is 
not  expressly  stated  by  the  historians. 


NOTE  E.     St.  Chetsostom  on  the  Deaths  of  Ebcperors. 

A  passage  in  a  letter  of  St.  Chrysostom  addressed  'to  a  young  NOTE  E. 
widow,'  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  state  of  the  Empire, 
and  on  the  anxiety  with  which  the  career  of  Gratian  was  observed 
by  his  contemporaries: — '  And  to  leave  old  matters,  of  ^hose  who 
have  reigned  over  our  generation,  nine  in  all,  two  only  have 
died  by  a  common  death.  But  of  the  rest,  one  by  an  usurper, 
one  in  a  war,  one  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  household  guards,  one 
by  the  very  man  who  raised  him  to  the  throne  and  put  the 
purple  robe  upon  him.' 

Apparently  St.  Chrysostom's  list  of  nine  Emperors  reaches  from 
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NOTEE.  Constantiae  the  Great  to  Valens.  The  two  who  died  by  a 
natural  death  are  Constantine  I  and  Constantius  II.  Then 
come  four  violent  deaths :  Constans  by  order  of  the  usurper 
Magnentius,  Constantine  II  in  the  war  with  his  brother,  Jovian 
by  the  treacheiy  of  his  guards  (St.  Chrysostom  must  have 
accepted  some  version  of  that  stoiy  which  has  not  found  fiivour 
with  historians),  and  Gallus  by  order  of  his  cousin  Constantius, 
who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne.  St.  Chrysostom  then  pro- 
ceeds: — 'Julian  fell  in  battle  with  the  Persians,  Valentinian 
died  in  a  fit  of  rage,  and  Valens,  together  with  his  retinue,  was 
burnt  in  a  house  to  which  the  Goths  set  fire.  Of  the  wives 
whom  these  Emperors  married,  some,  they  say,  died  of  poison, 
and  others  of  very  despair.  And  of  those  widows  who  yet  sur- 
vive, one,  having  an  orphan  child,  fears  and  trembles  lest  any  of 
the  rulers  through  fear  of  the  future  should  destroy  it ;  and  the 
other,  with  difficulty,  by  the  entreaty  of  many  persons,  has  been 
recalled  from  the  banishment  to  which  the  former  Emperor  had 
sentenced  her.' 

The  first  of  these  widows  is  pretty  clearly  the  widow  of 
Jovian,  who  trembles  for  the  safety  of  her  son,  Yarronianus ;  the 
second  may,  perhaps,  be  Faustina,  the  widow  of  Constantius  11, 
who,  as  having  been  to  a  certain  extent  involved  in  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Procopius,  might  easily  incur  the  resentment  of  Valens. 

Chrysostom  continues : — *  Of  the  wives  of  the  reigning  Em- 
perors, one  is  racked  by  constant  anxiety  on  account  of  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  her  husband;  the  other  is  subject  to  no 
less  anxiety  for  her  husband's  safety,  inasmuch  as  ever  since 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  he  has  been  engaged  in  constant 
warfiEire  with  the  Goths.'  The  first  of  these  ladies  is  evidently 
Constantia,  wife  of  Gratian ;  the  second  Flaccilla,  wife  of 
Theodosius. 

I  owe  this  interesting  quotation  to  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens'  St.  Chrysostom,  his  Life  and  Times  (p.  94),  and  I 
have  in  the  main  followed  his  interpretation  of  the  passage. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MAXIMUS   AND   AltfBBOSE. 

▲uthoritieB. 

Sources: — 

For  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  events  recorded  in  thia  Chapter,  BOOK  I. 
we  have  valuable  contemporaxy  evidence  in  the  letters  of_J_ 
Ambrose,  especially  Letter  24,  containing  the  report  of  his 
embassies  to  Mazimns,  20  (to  his  sister),  describing  the  straggle 
with  Jostina,  and  17  and  18,  arguing  the  question  as  to  the 
demolition  of  the  Altar  of  Victory.  .  On  the  other  side  of  the 
latter  controversy  we  have  the  Belatio  of  Stmmachxjs.  Hie 
edition  of  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Symmachus,  by  Otto 
Seeck  in  the  Auctores  Antiquissimi  (a  portion  of  Monumenta 
Germaniae  Historica),  is  a  monument  of  patient  an^d  accurate 
research. 

For  the  persecution  of  the  Priscillianists,  and  the  life  of  St. 
Martin,  the  chief  authority  is  Sulpicius  Severt]S,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  Aquitaine  {circa  353-429).  His  Latin  style  is  much 
above  the  average  of  the  writers  of  his  age,  and  though  himself 
orthodox,  he  is  able  to  speak  of  heretics  with  fairness,  and  abhors 
sanguinary  persecution. 

For  the  civil  events  of  the  period  our  chief  authority  (and 
a  very  unsatisfactory  one)  is  the  Panegyric  on  Theodosius, 
pronounced  in  his  presence  at  Rome  (389)  by  Pacatus,  which 
has  been  already  described  (p.  281).  Zosimus  and  the  eccle- 
siastical historians  supply  the  remainder  of  our  information. 

Guides : — 

Ri<:hter^  Das   West-romische   Reich,   which   ends   with   the 
fall  of  Maximus,  is  particularly  helpful  for  -all  this  period.     The 
VOL.  I.  EC 
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BOOK  I.  great  work  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  *  Annales  Ecclesiastici/  is 
^^'  ^'  very  useful  here,  where  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State  are  flo 
closely  blended.  TUlemanty  in  his  '  M^moires  pour  servir  k 
rhistoire  eccl^siastique/  gives  us  a  very  good  'Memoire'  an 
the  Priscillianists,  but  the  division  between  the  history  of -the 
Emperors  and  the  history  of  the  Church  operates  rather  dis- 
advantageously  on  this  part  of  his  work. 

F»t«  of  The  short  but  eventful  life  of  Gratian  had  ended  in 

Gratiftn's    the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  Magnus  Maximus 
fouower..    ^^^  Spaniard,  *  a  man  v^orthy  of  the  purple  if  he  had  not 

broken  his  plighted  oath  in  order  to  obtain  it  \'  ruled  the 
three  Western  countries  of  Europe  from  the  Cheviots 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  Morocco  as  far  as  the 
slopes  of  the  Atlas.  After  the  murder  of  Gratian  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  extensive  proscription 
of  his  friends.  Merobaudes,  virho  held  the  high  dignity 
of  Consul  in  the  very  year  of  his  master's  ruin,  v^as 
compelled  to  put  himself  to  death  \  Count  Vallio,  a 
man  of  great  renown  as  a  warrior,  saw  his  house  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  British  soldiers  of  the  usurper. 
They  twisted  a  cord  round  his  neck  and  hung  him,  and 
then  spread  abroad  the  rumour  that  he  had  perished 
by  his  own  hands,  and  had  chosen  '  this  womanly  form 
of  death/  a  fiction  which  imposed  upon  none  who  knew 
the  stout  old  soldier  as  ^  ever  a  lover  of  the  steel  blade,' 
and  who  were  persuaded  that  had  his  death  been  self- 
sought  the  sword,  not  the  halter,  would  have  been  its 

*  Orosius,  vii.  34. 

'  '  Vita  sese  abdicare  compulsus  est '  (Pacatus,  xxviii).  Tillemont 
seems  jostified  in  vindicating  the  memory  of  Merobaudes  from  the 
cbarge  of .  treason  to  his  master,  apparently  brought  against  him  by 
Prosper :  *  Qratianus  Parisiis  Merobaudis  magistri  militum  proditione 
superatus,'  a  charge  which  is  perhaps  due  to  a  corruption  of  Prosper'a 
text. 
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instrument.     After  these  two  deaths  capital  punish-  book  i. 
ment  of  the  adherents  of  the  lost  cause  seems  to  have  — ^— ^ 
ceased ;  and  now  began  between  the  Imperial  Courts     ^ 
the  game  of  mutual  menace  and  intrigue,  to  decide 
whether  Maximus  should  add  Italy  and  Africa  to  his 
dominions,  or  should  lose  the  Gauls^  which  he  had  won 
with  scarce  a  sword-stroke. 

There  was  of  course  consternation  as  well  as  grief  in  AmbroM 
the  palace  at  Milan  when  the  boy-Emperor,  his  mother,  bMSAdor 
and  their  faithful  adviser,  Bauto  the  Frank,  heard  oftoSier. 
the  death  of  Gratian,  and  conjectured  that  soon  the 
great  and  warlike  army  of  the  West  would  be  march- 
ing southward  to  sweep  the  dynasty  of  Valentinian 
from  the  earth.  The  common  danger  drew  the  Arian 
Empress  and  the  orthodox  Bishop  of  Milan  together. 
While  Bauto  sent  soldiers  to  guard  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  Ambrose  generously  undertook  the  labours  and 
discomforts  of  an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  usurper 
to  plead  for  peace,  a  hard  and  humiliating  commis- 
sion truly  for  the  polished  and  eloquent  ex-governor  of 
Liguria  to  have  to  stand  as  a  suppliant  before  the 
upstart  Spanish  boor,  who  had  wrapped  himself  in  the 
Imperial  purple,  and  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace  from 
the  brutal  lips  which  had  ordered  the  murder  of  his 
own  dearly-loved  pupil,  Gratian. 

Instead  of  being  admitted,  as  his  rank  and  character  Ambrose'it 
gave  him  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would  be,  into  the  with 
secretum  of  the  new  Emperor,  Ambrose  was  received 
in  full  consistory,  courteously  but  coldly,  and  told  to 
declare  his  errand.  He  asked  for  the  return  of  the 
dead  body  of  the  murdered  Emperor :  this  was  Brmly 
denied.  He  expressed  the  willingness  of  Valentinian 
and  his  mother  that  there  should  be  peace :  this  was 

E  e  2 
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BOOK  I.  made  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  answer  to 

Ch.  8. 

— ^-^be  brought  back  by  Count  Victor,  an  envoy  whom 
Maximus  had  despatched  to  the  Court  of  Milan.  Then 
the  usurper  took  up  the  discourse,  and  strongly  urged 
that  the  child-Emperor  should  come  himself  and  con- 
sult with  him  *  as  with  a  father '  concerning  the  wel£sure 
of  the  State.  But  hardly  by  such  an  easy  crime  as 
the  murder  or  imprisonment  of  a  confiding  child  was 
Maximus  to  gain  a  second  share  of  the  mighty  heritage. 
Ambrose  remarked  that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat 
concerning  the  visit  of  Valentinian,  but  only  concern- 
ing peace,  nor  did  it  seem  reasonable  that  in  that 
bitter  winter  weather,  a  little  boy  with  his  widowed 
mother  should  cross  the  Alps  to  seek  an  interview 
with  a  hardy  soldier. 

The  embassy  led  to  no  immediate  result  Ambrose 
waited  in  Gaul  for  Victor's  return,  passing  the  winter 
at  Trier,  but  refusing  all  approach  to  intimacy  on  the 
part  of  Maximus  \  The  invasion  of  Italy,  if  ever 
seriously  thought  of  by  the  usurper,  was  postponed 
for  the  present — probably  Count  Bauto's  soldiers,  gar- 
risoning the  passes,  interposed  a  serious  obstacle — and 
meanwhile  all  eves  were  turned  towards  the  East, 
where  lay  the  true  key  of  the  position  ;  and  that  key 
was  in  the  hands  of  Theodosius. 

AsTOcU-         The  Eastern  Emperor  had  in  the  beginning  of  the 

tion  of 

Arcadiiu    year  associated  with  himself  as  Augustus  his  little  six 

Empire,     year  old  son  Arcadius,  thus  following  the  example  of 

JaiuVss-    Valentinian  in   his   association  of  Gratian.     In   fiwjt, 

from  this  time  forward  this  device  for  turning  an  eleo- 

^  The  first  and  second  embassies  of  Ambrose  to  Maximus  are  both 
described  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Valentinian  (Ep.  xxiv.  p.  888),  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  two. 
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tive  into  a  hereditary  monarchy  became  ahnost  the  book  i. 

rule  in  the  Boman  state.     Eight  months  after  the '-^ 

soldiers  had  acdaimed  *  Arcadius  Augustus/  came  the  ^' 
terrible  news  of  the  dethronement,  the  captivity,  the 
death  of  Gratian.  We  can  well  believe  that  it  was  Theodonui 
with  somewhat  mingled  emotions  that  Theodosius  news  of 
heard  the  tidings.  His  bene&ctor  and  his  colleague  mmdar/ 
had  fikllen,  the  victim  of  calumny  and  foul  treason, 
and  Theodosius  might  feel  himself  called  upon  by  the 
loud  voices  of  gratitude  and  honour  to  avenge  his 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  house  of  Yalentinian 
had  done  grievous  wrong  on  that  melancholy  day  at 
Carthage  to  the  house  of  Theodosius,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Blyrian  dynasty  by  a  Spanish  usurper  might  seem 
heaven  s  chastisement  for  the  unjust  execution  of  the 
Spanish  general.  The  effect  of  the  recent  revolution 
was  to  give  Theodosius  increased  rank  and  precedence 
in  the  Imperial  partnership,  in  some  degree  to  smooth  the 
way  for  the  eventual  appropriation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  universe  as  the  appanage  of  his  family.  These 
were  the  ignoble  arguments  dissuading  Theodosius  from 
avenging  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  in  the  banquet- 
ing-hall  at  Lyons  ;  but  there  were  others  on  the  same 
side  more  worthy  of  being  listened  to  and  obeyed  by 
a  Boman  Emperor.     Thrace   and  Moesia  needed  rest 

m 

after  the  long  agony  of  the  Gothic  campaigns.  The 
Persian  king  was  beginning  to  move  uneasily  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Saracens — some 
tribe  known  by  that  indefinite  appellation — had  ap- 
peared in  arms  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Euxine. 
The  Ephthalite  Huns  were  invading  Mesopotamia,  and 
had  reached  Edessa.  Perhaps,  too,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire  itself,  the  stem  edicts  against  Arianism 
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BOOK  I.  were  not  beinff  enforced  without  trouble  and  commotion. 

Oh.  8.  .  . 

— '—  AH  these  considerations  seemed  to  counsel  peace,  and 
^  ^"^     a  courteous  reception  of  the  ambassador  whom  Maximus 
sent,  about  the  end  of  383  or  the  beginning  of  384,  to 
the  Court  of  Constantinople. 
Embttuy  of     The  cnvoy  of  Maximiis  was  his  Grand  Chamberlain  ^ 
toTW*   an  old  and  trusty  comrade  of  the  Emperor,  contrast- 
^  "**       ing  favourably   with   the    eunuchs  ^   who,   since    the 
days  of  Const^ntius,  had  generally  held  the  office  of 
Chamberlain  in  the  Eastern  Court.    The  message  which 
he  bore  was  no   humble  deprecation   of  the  Eastern 
Emperor's  anger.     Maximus  tendered  no  apology  for 
Gratian's  murder  (the  guilt  of  which  he  probably  threw 
off  on  over-zealous   subordinates),  but  he   offered  to 
Theodosius  firm   friendship,  and  an  alliance   offensive 
and  defensive  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  Boman 
name.      This,   if    he    were  willing   to  accept  it ;    if 
not,  hatred   and  war  to  the   bitter  end.     Theodosius 
listened  to  the  ambassador ;  and  moved  by  some  or  all 
of  the   considerations   which   have    been  referred  to, 
accepted  openly  the  preferred  alliance,  though  perhaps 
in  his  secret  heart  only  postponing  the  day  of  ven- 
geance. 
Maximal        It  was  agreed  that  the  name  of  Maximus  should  be 
JirS^ti^  mentioned  in  the  edicts  of  the  Emperors,  and  that  his 
J^.    '  statues  should  be  erected  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
already   recognised   Augusti,  throughout  the  Empire. 
Cynegius,    the     Praetorian    Prefect,    who    was    just 
starting  on   a   mission   to   Egypt,  in   order   to   dose 
all    the    temples    that    were    dedicated    to    heathen 

^  'O  rovff  fiairiKiKOvs  ^Xdrrciy  tntrtrayfiivot  KoiTS>vas  (Zosimus,  iv.  37)  : 
the  equivalent  no  doubt  of  '  Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi/  Zosimos  is 
the  only  authority  who  mentions  this  important  embassy. 
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worship,    received   an    additional   charge  to    raise    a  book  l 

statue  to  Maximus  in   the  city  of  Alexandria,   and '■ — 

to  make  a  formal  harangue  to  the  citizens,  announc-      ^  ^' 
ing  that  he   was   received    as    full    partner   in   the 
Empire  ^. 

Whether  formally  stated  or  not,  it  was  evidently  one  v»ienu- 
of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  thus  arranged  between  under  the 
Theodosius  and   Maximus,  that  the  boy  Yalentinian  of  Theo- 
should  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Italy 
and  Africa.     From  this  time  forward  Theodosius  as- 
sumed towards  the  young  prince  that  position  of  elder 
brother,  counsellor,  and  friend,  which  had  been  hitherto 
held  by  Gratian.     The  relation   was  indeed  compli- 
cated by  theological  differences,  Justina  being  as  keen 
in  her  partisanship  for  the  Arianei,  aa  Theodosius  was 
resolute  in  his  defence  of  orthodoxy,  but  in  the  end 
it  might  safely  be  predicted  that  in  all   important 
matters  Constantinople  would  give  the  law  to  Milan. 

Such  scanty  details  as  we  possess  concerning  the 
character  of  Maximus  as  a  civil  ruler,  will  be  best 
reserved  for  the  close  of  his  five  years'  reign.  It 
happens  that  the  events  by  which  the  attention  of  men 
was  most  attracted  during  this  time  were  ecclesiastical 

'  It  does  not  seetn  possible  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the  his- 
torians with  any  actual  hostile  movement  of  Theodosius  against 
Maximus  in  383,  much  less  with  one  which  should  have  gone  as  isx 
as  Gaul.  Yet  what  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  words  of 
Themistius  (Or.  xviii.  p.  220)  I  Ota  irov  7  irpwny  ijr  cyK/xtrrui  [/xcrrparcia] 
r€  Koi  Spfiri  en\  t6p  'Prjvov'  ^pyo¥  fUv  avrj  ovk  vfKo\olj$riir€v  ifKJHipis  roir 
iroXXocf,  vf  dcovoia  ^  fj  vntprfifHiPot  Ka\  /SacriXcit^,  rifitt/y^o-ot  r^  dpxTj^rg  np6 
&pas  awrfpnaa-fUvt^j  Koi  t6  Xrc^avor  iKtunft  ntpioSKrai  rijs  yfPtas,     ThemistlUS 

goes  on  to  say  that  by  the  very  intention  the  audacity  of  the  Western 
Emperor  was  repressed,  even  as  Achilles'  shout  frightened  back  the 
Trojan  host.  This  probably  shows  in  how  very  rhetorical  a  sense  we 
must  understand  SpfjJf  nri  r^  'P^yor. 
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BOOK  I.  rather  than  political.     They  related  to  the  conflict  be- 
en. 8.  ^  .  ,    '^ 

tween  old  and  new  religions,  the  struggle  of  the  priest 

for  supremacy,  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  of  the 
civil  ruler  for  the  extirpation  of  religious  error,  rather 
than  to  the  march  of  armies,  or  the  invasions  of  bar- 
barians.    In  almost  all  of  these  debates  Ambrose  took 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in 
the  minds  of  contemporaries  as  of  posterity,  the  figures 
of  the  coarse  soldier-Emperor  of  the  Gauls  and  the  boy- 
Emperor  of  Italy,  were  dwarfed  beside  the  mighty  per- 
sonality of  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Milan. 
Benewai  of     Scarcelv  had  the  excitement  caused  by  the  news  of 
Irion  aboni  the  death  of  Gratian  subsided,  when  the  heathen  party 
of  Victory,  in  the  Boman  Senate  began  to  agitate  for  the  repeal 
of  his  legislation  against  the  old  £stith  of  Bome,  and 
for  the  replacement  of  the  Altar  of  Victory  in  the 
Senate-house.     Not  unnaturally  they  pointed  to  the 
untimely  end  of  the  young  enemy  of  the  gods  as  a 
proof  that  the  deities  of  the  Capitol  were  still  mighty 
to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  to  add  emphasis  to  this 
argument,  they  reminded  the  listeners  of  the  dw^indled 
crops  which  had  been  reaped  throughout  Italy  in  the 
.  summer  after  the  impious  edicts  had  been  passed. 
Leftdanof      The  chief   advocates   of   the  old  religion    in  the 

theheftthen  ^ 

PMiy.  Senate  were  the  two  men  who  in  the  year  384  held 
the  highest  civil  offices  in  Italy,  Vettius  Agorius  Prae- 
textatus.  Praetorian  Prefect  of  Italy,  and  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmachus,  Prefect  of  the  City  of  Rome.    We  have 

JJ^'  met  with  the  former  official  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
interposing  successfully  to  save  some  of 

'  The  fidr  humanities  of  old  religion,' 

for  the  Nature-worshipping  sons  of  Hellas  ^    He  was 

'  See  p.  202. 
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a  fine  specimen  of  the  heathen  Senators  of  Borne  ^  book  l 

a  man  able  to  rale  with  firmness  yet  without  undue — 

severity,  honest  and  upright,  and  not  without  a  plea-  ^^ 
sant  vein  of  humour,  which  he  often  showed  in  cheer- 
ftd  banter  with  Pope  Damaaus.  An  Illustrious  Pre- 
fect might  still  please  rather  than  offend  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  by  condescending  to  banter  with  him.  'Tes, 
truly,  oh  Damasus,'  said  he,  'I  too  will  become  a 
Christian  if  you  will  make  me  Pope/  So  much  had 
Praetextatus  seen  in  his  official  career  of  the  power 
and  splendour  which  now  surrounded  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  and  so  keen  was  the  .competition  between 
rival  claimants  for  its  possession,  a  competition  which 
in  the  disputed  election  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  led  366-J67. 
to  riot  and  bloodshed  in  the  streets,  and  the  very 
churches  of  Bome.  Praetextatus  was  named  as  Consul 
for  the  year  385,  but  died  before  he  had  assumed  the 
Consular  robe,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  which  is 
about  to  be  described. 

Much  fuller  ought  to  be  our  information  concerning  Sym- 
Symmachus,  the  other  champion  of  the  religion  of 
Jupiter.  This  high  official  of  the  Empire,  Proconsul, 
Prefect,  Consul,  an  orator  and  a  historian,  of  high 
birth,  vast  wealth,  and  untarnished  character,  has  left 
about  950  letters,  many  of  them  addressed  to  the  chief 
statesmen  and  authors  of  the  day.  These  letters  ought 
to  be  a  mine  of  information  as  to  the  social  life  of 
Bome  in  the  fifth  century:  they  should  reveal  to  us 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  dying  Paganism  of  the 
Empire  :  they  should  help  us  to  understand  how  the 
last  men  of  that  antediluvian  world  looked  upon  the 

'  See  his  character  in  AmmianoB  IfarcellinaB,  xxvii.  9.  8. 
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BOOK  I.  wild  barbarian  flood  which  was  everywhere  rising  around 
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them.  Unhappily  for  us,  though  there  are  some  grains 
of  gold  in  this  correspondence,  they  are  scanty  and 
widely  scattered.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  half  of  them  are  filled  with  excuses  for 
not  writing  earlier  or  oftener  to  his  correspondents. 
The  word  which  perpetually  rises  to  the  lips  of  the 
impatient  reader  as  he  turns  over  page  after  page  of 
the  letters  of  Symmachus  is  *  vapid.'  It  is  in  comparing 
the  utter  moral  sterility  of  the  correspondence  of  this 
most  respectable  and  on  the  whole  amiable  Pagan 
with 

'The  questings  and  the  guessings 
Of  the  sours  own  soul  within*,' 

revealed  to  us  m  the  marvellous  *  Confessions '  of  his 
young  contemporary  and  fellow-orator,  Augustine,  that 
we  feel  most  strongly  why  Paganism  was  bound  to 
die,  and  why  Christianity  was  sure  to  succeed  to  its 
vacant  inheritance. 
BaUtioof  The  least  uninteresting  part  of  the  correspondence 
maohoi.  of  Symmachus  is  the  tenth  book,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  the  Belationes  or  Official  Beports  to  the  Emperors, 
made  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Prefect  of  the  city. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  Keports  is  that  in  which 
he  pleads  the  cause  of  the  dismantled  Altar  of  Victory. 
The  Report  is  addressed  to  our  *  Lords  Valentinian, 
Theodosius,  and  Arcadius  ever  August  2.'  They  are 
appiroached  with  every  epithet  of  deferential  homage. 
They  are  *  the  glory  of  our  times,'  and  '  my  renowned 
Princes  ' :  they  are  addressed  as  *  Your  Clemency,'  and 

*  Poems  by  A.  H.  Clough. 

*  '  DDDNNN  Valentiniano  Theodosio  et  Arcadio  semper  AVGGG,' 
a  letter  for  each  Emperor. 
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*  Your  Eternity ' ;  but  when  Rome  herself  is  personified  book  i 
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as  appearing  before  them  pleading  her  grey  hairs  as 
a  reason  why  she  should  be  exempted  from  insult, 
and  b^  '  these  best  of  Princes,  these  Fathers  of  the 
Republic/  to  reverence  her  years,  it  seems  hard  not  to 
suppose  that  some  feeling  of  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  designation  must  have  crossed  the  soul  of  the 
orator.  For,  of  these  renowned  Princes  and  Fathers  of 
the  State,  one  indeed  was  a  stout  soldier  of  thirty- 
eight,  but  the  others  were  a  boy  of  thirteen^  and  a 
little  child  of  seven  ^  strange  recipients  of  the  solemn 
compliments  of  the  elderly  Senator.  The  most  eloquent 
passage  in  the  Report  is  the  following  paragraph  in 
which  Rome  personified  makes  her  appeal : 

'  Reverence  my  many  years,  to  which  I  have  attained 
by  these  holy  rites ;  let  me  use  these  ancestral  ceremonies, 
for  I  have  no  desire  to  change  them.  Let  me  live  after  my 
own  manner,  for  I  am  free.  It  is  this  worship  which  has 
brought  the  whole  world  under  my  sway  ;  it  was  these 
sacrifices  which  repelled  Hannibal  from  my  walls,  the 
Gaulish  host  from  the  rock  of  the  CapitoL  Have  I 
been  preserved  through  all  these  centuries  only  that  I 
should  now  be  insulted  in  my  old  age  ? '  Then,  dropping 
the  figure  of  suppliant  Rome,  the  orator  pleads  for 
toleration  on  broader  and  more  philosophical  grounds : 
*  We  ask  for  a  quiet  life,  for  the  indigenous  gods,  the 
gods  of  our  fatherland.  It  is  right  to  believe  that  that 
which  all  men  worship  is  ihe  One.  We  look  forth 
upon  the  same  stars,  the  sky  above  us  is  common  to  us 
all,  the  same  imiverse  encloses  us.  What  matters  it 
by  what  exact  method  each  one  seeks  for  Truth  ?     It 

'  Yalentinian  II.  *  Arcadius. 
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BOOK  I.  is  not  by  one  road  only  that  you  will  arrive  at  that  so 

—  mighty  Secret/ 

^  ^         Arguments  more  personal  to  the  Emperors  are  dwelt 
on  at  some  length.    It  is  for  their  interest  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  oath  should  be  upheld ;  but  who  will 
have  any  fear  of  perjury  now  that  the  venerable  altar 
on  which  the  Senators  were  wont  to  swear  is  removed  1 
The  am-    Then  the  orator  passes  on  to  another  grievance,  the 
^*^^     withdrawal  of  the  subsidies  from  the  priestly  Colleges 
^^yJJJ^and  from  the  sisterhood  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.     Here 
Viigfni.     ^^  excavations  of  recent  years  give  a  new  emphasis  to 
his  words.    Under  the  shadow  of  the  Imperial  Palatine, 
and  vdthin  a  few  yards  from  the  Arch  of  Titus,  we 
have  seen  the  long  inviolate  Atrium  of  the  Vestals  laid 
bare  to  view.     The  site  of  the  innermost  shrine,  where 
in  all  probability  the  mysterious  Palladium  was  guarded, 
the  chambers  of  the  six  recluses,  the  round  temple  in 
which  the  eternal  fire  was   preserved,  the  statues  of 
two  of  the  Virgins,  one  of  whom,  a  woman  of  sweet 
and  noble  countenance,  was  the  Vestalis  Maxima,  the 
Mother  Superior  of  this  heathen  convent — all  these 
recently  disinterred  relics  of  the  past  help  us  to  re- 
construct the  life  of  dignified  seclusion  led  by  these 
women,  who  were  chosen  from  among  the  noblest  and 
most  austere  families  in  Bome  for  the  guardianship  of 
the  sacred  fire.     What  lends  especial  interest  to  this 
discovery  is,  that  the  statue  of  Vettius  Agorius  Prae- 
textatus — the  only  male  who  even  in  sculptured  sem- 
blance was  sufiered  to  enter  that  chaste  abode — has 
been  also  found  in  the  Atrium  Vestae.     Both  he  and 
his  wife,  Fabia  Aconia  Paullina,  were  zealous  patrons 
of  the  Vestals,  who  erected  this  statue  in  their  hall  to 
show   forth  their  gratitude.     As  has   been  said,  he 
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seems  not  to  have  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  con-  book  i. 

troversy;   possibly   his   indignation   at  the  contempt U- 

poured  on  the  holy  maidens,  may  have  hurried  the  old     ^  '*' 
Senator  to  his.  grave  ^ 

The  arguments  employed  by  Symmachus  in  defence 
of  his  venerable  clients,  strongly  resemble  those  which 
have  been  used  in  later  ages  by  the  orators  who  have 
deprecated  the  spoliation  of  convents.  '  The  ruler  should 
be  ashamed  to  eke  out  the  poverty  of  his  treasury  by 
such  unjust  gains  as  these.  The  will  of  the  *' pious 
founder"  should  be  respected.  Who  will  have  any 
confidence  in  bequeathing  property  to  public  objects 
if  such  clear  and  manifest  testamentary  dispositions  as 
those  by  which  the  Vestals  hold  their  funds  are  set 
aside?  It  is  not  true  that  they  give  no  return  for 
the  revenues  which  they  receive.  They  dedicate  their 
bodies  to  chastity ;  they  support  the  eternity  of  the 
Empire  by  the  heavenly  succours  which  they  implore  ; 
they  lend  the  friendly  aid  of  their  virtue  to  the  arms 
and  the  eagles  of  your  legions.  You  have  taken  the 
money  of  these  holy  maidens,  the  ministers  of  the 
gods,  and  bestowed  it  on  degenerate  money-changers  *, 
who  have  squandered  on  the  hire  of  miserable  porters 
the  endowments  sacred  to  chastity.  And  well  have 
you  been  punished,  for  the  crops  of  whole  provinces 
have  failed,  and  vast  populations  have  had  to  live,  as 
the  first  race  of  men  lived,  on  the  acorns  of  Dodona.' 

^  For  these  details  I  am  indebted  to  S.  Lanciani's  chapter  on  the 
Vestals,  in  his  delightful  book, '  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Becent 
Discoveries'  (1889),  to  which  I  would  refer  for  the  inscription  record- 
ing Praetextatus'  devotion  to  the  Vestals. 

'  *  Stetit  muneris  hujus  integritas  usque  ad  degeneres  trapezitas, 
qui  ad  mercedem.  vilium  bajulorum  sacra  castitatis  alimenta  ver- 
terunt.*     I  am  unable  to  explain  the  allusion. 
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BOOK  I.  '  Finally,'  says  the  orator,  '  do  not  be  ensnared  by  the 

^-^  argument  that  because  you  are  Christians,  it  is  your 

^  ^  duty  to  withhold  pecuniary  support  from  every  faith 
but  your  own.  It  is  not  really  you  who  give  these 
allowances  to  the  Virgins.  The  dedication  of  the  funds 
took  place  long  ago,  and  all  that  you  are  asked  to  do  is 
to  respect  as  rulers  the  rights  of  private  property. 
Your  late  brother  Gratian  erred  through  ignorance, 
for  the  evil  counsellors  who  surrounded  him  would 
not  suffer  him  to  hear  of  the  Senate's  disapprobation 
of  his  proceedings ;  but  now  that  you  are  fully  in- 
formed, we  call  upon  you  with  confidence  to  remedy 
that  which  has  been  unjustly  ordered/  So,  without 
any  more  distinct  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Gratian,  ends 
the  Relatio  of  Symmachus. 
Letten  of  The  Bishop  of  Milan  had  heard  some  rumour  of  the 
renewed  attempts  of  the  heathen  party,  and  must 
have  feared  that  through  the  weakness  of  Justina,  or 
the  policy  of  Bauto,  they  were  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful. He  addressed  *  to  the  most  blessed  Prince  and 
most  Christian  Emperor  Valentinian '  a  letter,  not  so 
much  of  counsel  as  of  menace,  denouncing  the  wrath 
of  God  and  of  all  Christian  Bishops  if  the  petitions  of 
the  Senators  were  complied  with.  He  demanded  a 
copy  of  the  Relatio,  that  he  might  reply  to  it.  He 
insisted  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  Valentinian 
should  seek  the  advice  of  his  '  father '  Theodosius.  He 
declared  that  if,  without  waiting  for  his  own  advice 
and  that  of  Theodosius,  the  Emperor  allowed  the  altar 
to  be  restored,  *  the  Bishops  would  not  be  able  calmly 
to  accept  the  fact,  and  to  dissimulate  their  indignation. 
You  may  come  to  church  if  you  please,  but  you  will 
find  no  priests  there,  or  only  priests  who  resist  your 
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entrance,  and  scornfully  refuse  your  gifts,  tainted  with  book  i. 
idolatry/    The  whole  tone  of  the  letter,  addressed  as  it . 


is  by  a  mature  man  of  the  world,  and  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  to  a  helpless  boy  on  whom  an  evil  fate  has 
laid  the  burden  of  an  empire,  is  harsh  and  ungenerous  ; 
and  with  rulers  of  a  high  spirit  it  would  probably  have 
brought  about  the  very  concession  to  the  opposite 
party  which  he  desired  to  avert.  But  Ambrose  prob- 
ably knew  well  the  natures  with  which  he  had  to 
deal,  and  felt  that  in  any  case  the  appeal  to  Tbeo- 
dosius  would  ensure  the  obedience  of  the  young  Prince 
and  his  advisers.  The  Relatio  was  sent  to  the  Bishop, 
and  he  replied  to  it  in  a  long  letter,  less  fiery  but  much 
duller  than  that  which  he  had  first  written.  There 
is  no  need  to  go  point  by  point  through  his  reply 
to  the  arguments  of  Symmachua  Perhaps  his  best 
parry  is  that  which  he  makes  to  the  allegation  that 
the  gods  of  the  elder  faith  had  saved  Bome  from 
.Hannibal,  and  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls.  'Indeed! 
Yet  Hannibal  came  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  long  insulted  it  by  the  presence  of  his  army  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Why  did  the  gods  sufier  that,  if  they 
were  bo  mighty  ?  And  the  Gauls,  as  we  have  always 
heard,  were  repelled  not  by  divine  aid,  but  by  the 
cackling  of  the  geese  of  the  Capitol.  Pray  did  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  speak  through  the  goose's  gullet  ? ' 

But  whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  taste,  or  the  Vaienti- 
deficiencies  of  argument  in  St.  Ambrose's  letters,  they  fiweg  to 
produced  the  desired  efiect  on  the  mind  of  the  young  StiyT 
Emperor  and  his  mother.     When  the  deputation  from 
the   Senate  ^  preferred  their  request  to   the  Imperial 

*  *  Miserat  propter  recuperanda  templorum  jura,  sacerdotiomm  pro- 
fana  privilegia,  cultus  sacrorum  Buorum,  Roma  legates :  et,  quod  est 
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BOOK  I.  Consistory,  all  the  members  of  that  body,  Christians  as 

'-^  well  as  Pagans,  gave  their  vote  for  the  restoration  of 

the  altar  and  the  priestly  revenues.  Yalentinian  alone 
(so  we  are  assured)  opposed  the  prevailing  current. 
His  one  stock  argument  was,  *Why  should  I  restore 
what  my  brother  took  away  \  I  should  thus  injure  the 
memory  of  my  brother  as  well  as  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  surpassed  in  piety  by  him/ 
Then  the  politic  ministers  suggested  that  he  might 
follow  the  example  of  his  lather,  who  had  left  the 
altar  untouched.  *  No,'  said  the  boy,  ^  the  cases  are 
not  parallel.  My  father  did  not  remove  the  altar: 
neither  am  I  removing  anything.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  restore,  and  he  did  not  restore  aught : 
neither  will  I  restore  it.  Both  my  father  and  my  bro- 
ther were  Augusti,  and  as  far  as  may  be  I  will  follow 
the  example  of  both,  but  if  there  be  anything  to  choose 
I  will  rather  be  an  imitator  of  my  brother  than  of 
my  father.  Let  our  great  Mother  Rome  ask  anything  ^ 
else  that  she  may  desire.  I  owe  a  duty  to  her,  but 
I  owe  a  yet  heavier  duty  to  the  Author  of  our  Sal- 
vation.' 

Whether  he  spoke  his  own  opinions,  or  those  which 
had  been  instilled  into  him  by  his  mother,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  youthful  wearer  of  the  purple  showed 
some  trace  of  Caesarian  dignity  and  self-possession  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  imposed  his  will  (even  if  it 
were  in  truth  the  will  of  Ambrose)  on  the  grey-headed 
soldiers  and  ministers  of  State  who  stood  around  his 
throne.     The  discussion  was  at  an  end.     Symmachus 

grayius  Senatus  nomine  nitebantur'  (De  Obitu  Yalentiniani,  19). 
There  was  therefore  an  embassy  from  the  Senate  besides  the  Relatto 
of  Symmachus. 
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was  defeated.     The  Altar  and  Statue  of  Victory  were  book  i. 
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left  in  some  dusty  hiding-place  ^  from  which  they  have ^'— 

probably  been  long  ago  drawn  forth  to  feed  the  in-  ^^^ 
satiable  lime-kilns  of  Rome ;  and  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
pacing  up  and  down  their  stately  Atrium,  and  looking 
with  wistful  faces  on  the  statue  of  the  friendly  Prae- 
textatus,  bewailed  the  decay  of  their  fortunes,  and 
looked  forward  with  well-grounded  fear  to  the  im- 
pending extinction  of  their  order. 

The  hand  of  Ambrose,  so  heavy  in  this  affair  on  the 
party  of  heathenism  in  Bome,  was  next  to  be  felt  press- 
ing with  equal  weight  on  the  Arian  Empress  at  Milan. 
When  Justina  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  Jurtin» 
terror  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Maximus,  and  felt  BMUic*  at 
the  support  of  Ambrose  less  necessary  to  the  safety  the  Anani. 
of  her  son's  throne,  she  began  once  more  to  urge  the  ^^s- 
claims  of  the  Arians  to  some  measure  of  toleration. 
Milan  had  been,  not  many  years  ago,  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  the  Arians  and  the  maintainors  of  the 
Nicene  Creed ;  many  of  the  courtiers  still  professed  the 
faith  which  Justina's  example  rendered  fashionable; 
the  Gothic  troops,  of  whom  there  was  a  large  number 
in  the  Impeiial  city,  perhaps  sent  by  Theodosius  for 
the  defence  of  his  young  colleague,  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  Arian  (or  at  least  the  Homoean)  standard, 
which  had  been  raised  among  them  by  the  venerable 
Ulfilas.  It  was  not  perhaps  unreasonable,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  ask  that  one  out  of  the  many  Basilicas  of 
Milan  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Empress  and  her 
co-religionists,  that  they  might  there  celebrate  with  the 
rites  of  an  Arian  communion  the  Easter  of  385.  To 
us,  with  our  ideas  of  religious  toleration,  Ambrose's 

'  Except  during  the  short  heathen  interregnum  of  EugeniuF. 
VOL.  I.  P  f 
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BOOK  I.  stubborn    refusal    to   comply  with  Justina's  request 

Oh  S 

savours  of  priestly  intolerance.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Nicene  faith  was  only  just 
emerging  from  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  Arianism, 
which  certainly  had  shown  little  tolerance  or  liberality 
in  its  hour  of  triumph  ;  that  under  Constantius  and 
Valens  the  eunuch-chamberlains  of  the  Courts,  playing 
on  the  fretful  vanity  of  theologising  Emperors,  had 
wrought  unspeakable  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity :  that  Ambrose  had  the  voice  of  the  multitude 
with  him,  and  all  that  was  most  living  in  the  Church 
on  his  side ;  that  if  the  faith  of  Christendom  was  not 
absolutely  to  die  of  the  logomachy  which  Arius  had 
commenced  in  the  baths  and/ora  of  Alexandria,  it  was 
perhaps  necessary  that  the  sentence  of  the  Fathers 
of  Nicaea  should  be  accepted  as  the  closing  word  in 
the  controversy. 
AmbroM  But  morc  than  the  theological  propositions  of  Arius 
comply,  and  Athanasius  was  at  issue  in  the  contest.  The  whole 
question  of  the  relations  between  the  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral powers,  a  question  which  was  logically  bound  to 
arise  as  soon  as  a  Roman  Augustus  sought  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church,  but  which  had  been  perhaps 
somewhat  shirked  both  by  Constantino  and  his  Bishops, 
now  began  to  demand  a  logical  answer.  Valentinian  II. 
(or  his  mother  Justina  for  him)  said  virtually,  *  All  the 
edifices  for  the  public  worship  of  the  Almighty  belong  to 
me  as  head  of  the  Boman  Bepublic.  In  my  clemency  I 
leave  to  the  Nicenes  all  the  other  Basilicas  in  Mediolanum, 
but  I  claim  this  one  for  myself  and  those  who  hold 
with  me  to  worship  in.'  Such  was  the  theory  by  virtue 
of  which  Gratian  and  Theodosius  had  actually  wrested 
multitudes  of  churches,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Thrace,  from 
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Bishops  like-minded  with  Gregory  and  Ambrose ;  and 
such  WM  also  the  theory  on  which  Valentinian  himself, 
acting  under  Ambrose's  advice,  had  just  been  confirming 
the  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  and 
the  priests  of  Jupiter  ^  But  not  deterred  by  any  logical 
difficulty  of  this  sort,  the  uncompromising  Bishop  of 
Milan  said,  *  Let  the  Emperor  take  my  private  property, 
I  ofier  no  resistance.  Let  him  take  my  life,  I  gladly 
offer  it  for  the  safety  of  my  flock.  But  the  churches  of 
this  city  are  God's,  and  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  can 
or  shall  surrender  one  of  them  to  the  Emperor  to  be 
polluted  by  the  worship  of  the  Arians/  It  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  already  formulated  the  whole  question  by 
which  the  Middle  Ages  were  tormented,  under  the  name 
of  the  question  of  Investitures.  Ambrose  opens  the 
pleadings  which  Anselm,  Hildebrand,  Becket,  Innocent 
will  urge,  through  long  centuries,  with  all  the  energy 
that  is  in  them.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  either  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  ages  that  have  followed  them,  have 
truly  solved  the  problem.  Perhaps  the  formula  of 
Bicasoli,  *  Libera  Chiesa  in  libero  State,'  may  prove  to 
be  at  least  one  root  of  the  difficult  equation.  But  at 
any  rate  it  is  clear  that  in  the  Fifth  Century  after 
Christ  men's  minds  were  not  yet  ripe  for  this  solution. 

The  first  request,  or  demand,  made  by  the  Court  party  The 
was  that  the  Porcian  Basilica,  which  was  in  the  suburbs  BasUJca 
of  Milan,  should  be  handed  over  for  Arian  worship.  This 
was  refused  :  then  '  the  new  Basilica,'  a  larger  building 
within  the  walls,  was  demanded.  The  populace  began 
to  show  signs  of  irritation :  and  the  *  Counts  of  the 
Consistory,*  in  other  words,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the 

'  Well  brought  out  by  Richter,  p.  607. 

F  f  2 
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BOOK  I.  Emperor,  falling  back  on  their  old  position,  entreated 
— '-^  Ambrose  to  use  his  influence  with  his  flock  to  secure 
^  ' '  the  peaceable  surrender  of  the  Porcian  Basilica,  which, 
as  being  outside  the  walls,  might  be  given  up  without 
admitting  the  Arians  to  full  equality  with  the  orthodox 
party.  This,  however,  the  Bishop  stedfastly  refused  to 
do.  On  the  following  day,  wliich  was  Palm  Sunday, 
while  Ambrose  was  administering  the  Communion, 
tidings  came  that  the  servants  of  the  Palace^  were 
hanging  round  the  Porcian  Basilica  the  strips  of  purple 
cloth,  which  (like  the  Broad  Arrow  on  a  Bonded  Ware- 
house in  England)  implied  that  it  was  the  property  of 
the  Sovereign.  At  these  tidings  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Milan  grew  frantic  with  rage.  A  certain  Castulus, 
who  was  pointed  at  as  an  Arian,  was  seized  in  the  great 
square  by  an  angry  mob,  and  was  haled  violently 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  With  genuine 
earnestness  Ambrose  prayed  that  no  blood  might  be 
shed  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  by  a  deputation  of 
priests  and  deacons,  rescued  Castulus  from  the  hands 
of  the  mob. 
The  mer.        It  was  uot,  however,  only  the  lower  orders  who  sym- 

chauts  ill  ,  ,  , 

favour  of  pathiscd  with  the  eloquent  Bishop.  The  merchants  of 
Milan  made  some  manifestation  in  his  favour,  which 
was  met  by  the  Court  party  with  sentences  of  fine  and 
imprisonment.  *The  gaols,'  says  Ambrose,  doubtless 
with  some  exaggeration,  *  were  full  of  merchants/  and 
the  fine  imposed  on  their  guild  was  200  lbs.  of  gold 
(;^8,ooo),  to  be  paid  within  three  days.  They  answered 
that  they  would  gladly  pay  twice  or  thrice  that  amount 

^  Decani,  apparently  one  of  the  lowest  ordtrs  of  civil  servants, 
subordinate  to  the  'Agentes  in  rebus'  (Cod.  Theod.  vi.  33,  andCh>tho- 
fred*8  note). 
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if  only  they  might  keep  their  faith  untainted.     At  the  book  i. 

same  time,  so  little  dependance  could  the  government 1— 

place  on  the  loyalty  of  its  own  subordinates,  that  the  ^  ^ 
whole  throng  of  Court  messengers,  and  what  we  should 
call  sherifiF's  officers,  were  ordered  to  suspend  for  a  time 
the  execution  of  civil  process,  in  order  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  streets,  and  prevent  their  mingUng  with  the 
mob  \ 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Court  was  to  send  a  band  Gothic 
of  soldiers  to  occupy  the  church.     The  tension  of  men's  in  the 

Phnivh 

minds  was  growing  tighter,  and  Ambrose  tells  us  that 
he  began  to  fear  that  there  would  be  bloodshed  and 
perhaps  civil  war.  His  national  pride  as  a  Roman,  as 
well  as  his  pride  of  orthodoxy,  was  wounded  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  Empress,  for  the  officers,  probably 
many  of  the  privates  in  the  detachment  of  troops  by 
which  the  church  was  garrisoned,  were  Arian  Goths. 
'  Wherever  that  woman  [the  Empress]  goes,*  he  said,  in 
writing  to  his  sister,  'she  drags  about  with  her  a  train 
of  followers,  who  dare  not  shew  themselves  in  the  streets 
alone.  These  Goths  used  to  live  in  waggons :  now  they 
are  making  our  church  into  their  waggon  and  their 
home.'  To  the  Gothic  officers  who  came  to  exhort  him 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  persuade  the 
people  to  acquiesce  in  the  surrender  of  the  Basilica,  he 
said,  angrily,  *Was  it  for  this  that  the  Roman  State 
received  you  into  its  bosom,  that  you  should  make 
yourselves  the  ministers  of  public  discord?  Whither 
will  you  go  next  when  you  have  ruined  Italy  ? ' 

'  I  think  this,  which  is  Richter's  explanation,  must  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  *  Palatina  omnia  officia  .  .  ,  temperare  a  processu  jubentur, 
specie  qua  seditioni  interesse  prohibehantur '  (Ambrose,  Epist.  I.  xx. 
p.  854). 
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HOOK  I.  In  such  scenes  the  days  of  Holy  Week  wore  on. 
Ambrose  spent  all  day  in  the  great  Basilica,  preaching, 
exhorting,  receiving  conciliatory  messages  from  the 
Court,  and  returning  answers  of  haughty  defiance.  The 
Gothic  soldiers  lived  in  the  Porcian  Basilica  '  as  in  a 
waggon/  surrounded  by  a  weeping,  groaning,  excited 
multitude.  A  crowd  also  assembled  in  the  *  new '  intra- 
mural Basilica,  and  there,  apparently  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  occurred  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  of  the 
drama.  Some  soldiers  appeared  in  the  sacred  building. 
They  were  known  to  be  of  those  who  had  occupied  the 
Porcian  Basilica,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  had 
come  for  bloodshed.  The  women-worshippers  raised  an 
outcry,  and  one  rushed  out  of  the  church.  It  was  soon 
seen,  however,  that  the  soldiers  were  come,  not  for 
fighting,  but  for  prayer.  Ambrose  had  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of  Presbyters  to  warn  them  that  if  they  continued 
to  occupy  the  Porcian  Basilica  for  the  Emperor,  he 
should  exclude  them  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church; 
and,  terrified  by  the  threat,  they  had  come  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  orthodox  party  and  to  share  in  their 
worship.  In  fact — ^and  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
turning  point  of  the  crisis— the  soldiers  had  deserted 
the  Emperor  and  enlisted  under  the  Bishop. 

•j'lie  great  A  great  cry  arose  in  the  church  for  the  presence  of 
Ambrose,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  thither^  and 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  lesson  for  the  day,  which  was 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Job.  He  told  his  hearers  that 
they  had  all  imitated  the  patience  of  the  patriarch  of 

^  I  think  the  narrative  implies  that  the  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  new  Basilica ;  but  Ambrose,  with  all  his  eloquence,  tells  his  story 
very  badly,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand  the  exact 
order  of  events.    The  point  is  one  of  no  great  importance. 


Sermon. 
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Uz.  As  for  himself,  he  too  had  been  tempted,  like  Job,  book  i. 
by  a  woman.  •  Ye  see  how  many  things  are  suddenly  '^"' 
set  in  motion  against  us,  Goths,  arms,  the  Gentiles,  the 
fine  of  the  merchants,  the  punishment  of  the  saints.  Ye 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  command  "  Hand  over 
the  Basilica;"  that  is,  "Curse  God,  and  die.'''  Am- 
brose then  proceeded  to  remark  that  all  the  worst 
temptations  to  which  human  nature  is  subject  come 
through  woman,  and  gently  reminded  them  that  Justina 
belonged  to  the  same  sex  which  had  already  produced 
an  Eve  for  the  ruin  of  mankind,  a  Jezebel,  and  an 
Herodias  for  the  persecution  of  the  Church.  *  Finally, 
I  am  thus  commanded,  ''Surrender  the  Basilica/^  I 
answer,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  surrender  it,  nor 
is  it  for  thy  advantage,  oh  Emperor,  to  receive  it.  By 
no  right  canst  thou  violate  the  house  of  a  private  man. 
and  dost  thou  think  that  thou  mayest  take  away  the 
house  of  God  1 "  It  is  alleged  that  all  things  are  lawful 
for  the  Emperor,  that  he  is  master  of  the  imi versed 
I  answer,  "Do  not  magnify  thy  power,  oh  Emperor,  so  as 
to  think  that  thou  hast  any  imperial  power  over  the 
things  which  are  divine.  Do  not  lift  thyself  up,  but  if 
thou  wishest  for  a  long  reign,  be  subject  to  God."  It  is 
written  "  Bender  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's, 
and  to  Cajsar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's."  Palaces 
belong  to  the  Emperor,  Churches  to  the  Priest.  To 
thee  is  committed  the  guardianship  of  public  buildings, 
not  of  sacred  ones.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Em- 
peror' says,  "  I  too  ought  to  have  one  Basilica."  I 
answer  "  No,  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  that  one. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  adulteress  1     And  an 


1  ( 


Allegatur  imperatori  licere  omnia,  ipsius  esse  UDiversa,*     The 
last  words  seem  to  con-espond  with  17  rw  oKwf  apx^i  of  Zosimos. 
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BOOK  I.  adulteress  is  that  Church  which  is  not  joined  to  Christ 

'        in  lawful  union/'' 

^  ^'  Again,  there  came  a  messenger  from  the  Court,  com- 
manding Ambrose  to  yield  to  the  Emperor  s  will,  and 
calling  him  to  account  for  the  message  which  he  had 
sent  by  the  Presbyters  to  the  Porcian  Basilica.  '  If  you 
are  setting  up  for  Emperor,  let  me  know  it  plainly, 
that  I  may  consider  how  to  prepare  myself  against 
you  \'  Ambrose  answered,  somewhat  ineptly,  that 
Christ  fled  lest  the  people  should  make  Him  a  king,  and 
that  it  was  commonly  reported  that  Emperors  coveted 
the  Priesthood  more  than  Priests  coveted  the  Empire. 
He  continued  with  more  justice,  '  Maximus  would  not 
have  said  that  there  was  any  danger  of  my  setting 
up  as  a  rival  to  Valentinian,  when  he  complained  that  it 
was  my  embassy  which  prevented  his  crossing  over  into 
Italy  to  rob  Valentinian  of  his  throne/ 

*  All  that  day,'  says  Ambrose,  *  was  passed  by  us  in 
sorrow :  but  the  Imperial  curtains  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  boys  at  their  play.  I  was  unable  to  return  home, 
because  all  round  us  were  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
Basilica.  We  recited  Psalms  with  our  brethren  in 
the  Lesser  2  Basilica.' 

Victory  of  Ncxt  day,  Good  Friday,  the  battle  was  ended.  Am- 
brose was  preaching,  again  from  the  lesson  for  the  day, 
which  happened  to  be  the  Book  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  words  which  told  how, 
in  God  8  compassion,  the  threatened  destruction  had 
been  averted  from  the  city  of  Nineveh,  when  news  was 
brought  that  the  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  depart 

^  '  Si  tyraunus  es  scire  volo ;  at  sciam  quemadmodum  me  adversus 

^.raeparein.' 

'  *  In  eccleaiae  basilica  miuore/  perhaps  the  *  new  Basilica/ 
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from  the  Porcian  Basilica,  and  that  the  fines  of  the  book  i. 

Ch.  8. 

merchants  were  remitted ;  in  fact,  that  the  Court  party 

had  surrendered  the  whole  position.  The  soldiers 
themselves  came  emulously  into  the  church  to  announce 
these  joyful  tidings ;  they  rushed  to  the  altars,  they  gave 
the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  worshippers.  Thanks  to  God, 
and  the  eager  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  resounded 
through  the  church.  The  suspense  of  the  last  terrible 
six  days  was  over ;  the  hated  Arians  were  defeated ; 
and  Ambrose  was  triumphant. 

As  high,  however,  as  was  the  exultation  in  the  n^pratsion 
Basilica,  so  deep  was  the  depression  in  the  purple  Paiaoe. 
chambers  of  the  Palace.  The  Counts  of  the  Consistory 
besought  the  Emperor  to  go  forth  to  the  church,  in 
order  to  give  a  visible  token  of  his  reconciliation  with 
the  orthodox  party,  and  they  represented  that  this 
petition  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  soldiers.  The 
vexed  and  worried  youth  who  called  himself  Augustus, 
fretfuUy  answered,  *!  believe  you  would  hand  me 
over  bound  to  Ambrose,  if  such  were  his  orders.* 
The  eunuch  Calligonus,  who  held  the  high  oflSce  of 
*  Superintendent  of  the  Sacred  Cubicle,'  said  angrily  to 
Ambrose,  *  While  I  am  alive  dost  thou  dare  to  scorn 
Valentinian  ?  I  wiU  take  off  thv  head.*  To  whom  Am- 
brose  proudly  answered,  *  God  may  suffer  thee  to  fulfil 
thy  threats.  Thou  wilt  do  what  eunuchs  are  wont 
to  do  [deeds  of  cruelty],  and  I  shall  suffer  what  Bishops 
suffer.* 

It  was  a  truce  only,  not  a  solid  peace,  which  had  The  strife 
been   thus   concluded   between   the    diadem    and  theafr«di.  °" 
mitre  ;    and  in  the  following  year  (386)  the  dispute 
broke  out  afresh.     An  Arian  priest,  named  Mercurinus, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  brought  to  Milan, 
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BOOK  I.  took  the  venerated  name  of  Auxentius,  and  was  cou- 
ch. 8. 
secrated  as  Bishop  of  the  Arian  community*     On  the 

23rd  of  January  an  edict  was  promulgated,  bearing 

as  a  matter  of  form  the  orthodox  names  of  TheodosiuB 

and   Arcadius,  as  well  as  of  Valentinian,  but  really 

the  sole  work  of  the  boy-monarch,  or  rather  of  his 

mother.     By  this  decree  lij^rty   of  assembUng  was 

granted  *to  those  who  hold  the  doctrines   put  forth 

by  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  the  doctrines  which  were 

afterwards  confirmed  at  Constantinople,  and  which  shall 

eternally  endure.'     'Those  who  think  that  they  are 

to  monopolise  the  right  of  public  assembly'  [that  is, 

of  course,  the  Nicene  party,  and  preeminently  Ambrose] 

'  are  warned  that  if  they  attempt  anything  against  this 

precept  of  Our  Tranquillity,  they  will  be  treated  as 

movers  of  sedition,  and  capitally  punished  for  their 

offences  against  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  against 

Our  Imperial  Majesty  ^.' 

The  reference  to  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  the  only 

one  in  which  the  orthodox  party  had  been  persuaded  to 

abandon  the  stronghold  of  the  word  '  Homoousion,'  the 

Council  after  which,  as  St.  Jerome  said,  *  The  whole 

world  groaned  in  astonishment  to  find  itself  Arian  V 

was  a  clever,  but  shallow  artifice.     The  day  for  such 

attempts  to  bridge  over  the  yawning  chasm  which 

separated  the  Athanasian  from  the  Arian  had   long 

passed  by.     Meanwhile,  however,  it  must  be  observed 

in  fairness  to  Justina  and  her  ministers,  that  it  was 

toleration  only,  not  supremacy,  that  they  sought  to 

obtain  for  their  co-religionists.     In  this  very  year  a 

letter  went  forth  from  the  Emperor  for  the  rebuilding 

*  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  i.  4. 

*  '  Ingemuit  totrs  orbia,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miratucj  est.' 
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and  enlargement  of  the  stately  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  out-  ^goK  l 

side  of  the  Ostian  gate  of  Rome,  a  Basilica  which  was  in 

the  hands  of  the  Catholics  and  owned  the  sway  of  the 
orthodox  Pope  Damasus  ^  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the 
situation  was  not  unlike  that  which  prevailed  in  England 
in  1688.  At  Milan,  as  at  Windsor,  the  sovereign,  in  the 
interests  of  a  small  and  unpopular  Church,  strove  to 
secure  toleration  by  an  exercise  of  his  princely  preroga- 
tive. In  both  countries  the  Edict  of  Toleration  was 
profoundly  disliked  by  the  people :  in  Italy  one  Bishop, 
and  in  England  seven  Bishops,  headed  the  popular 
opposition  ;  and  the  tumults  which  followed,  in  one 
case  shook,  and  in  the  other  overturned,  the  throne 
of  the  monarch,  who,  whatever  were  his  ulterior  designs, 
fought  under  the  standard  of  religious  liberty. 

The  next  step  taken  by  Yalentinian  was  to  summon  Ambroia 

■nmmoiked 

Ambrose  to  appear  in  the  Consistory,  there  to  conduct  to  the 
an  argument  with  Auxentius  on  the  points  in  con- 
troversy between  them.  The  judges  were  to  be  laymen, 
perhaps  an  equal  number  chosen  on  either  side,  and  the 
Emperor  was  to  be  the  final  umpire.  The  prize  of  this 
ecclesiastical  wrestling-match  was  doubtless  to  be  the 
episcopal  throne  of  Milan.  If  Ambrose  refused  the 
summons  he  was,  as  a  disobedient  subject,  at  once  to 
quit  the  country.  In  a  letter  full  of  splendid  scorn 
Ambrose  refused  either  to  accept  the  challenge  or  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  exile.  The  Emperor  was  young 
yet.  All  his  subjects  prayed  that  he  might  one  day 
attain  to  years  of  discretion :  and  he  would  then  know 
how  utterly  unsuitable  it  was  for  laymen  to  judge  in 

*  The  letter  is  given  by  Baronius,  b.  a.  386,  30,  31.  The  road  by 
the  river  Tiber  was,  with  the  Senate's  consent,  to  be  included  in 
the  new  church-building.     I  owe  this  reference  to  Kichter,  p.  613. 
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BOOK  I.  matters  relating  to  the  Church.     Not  thus  had  the 

Ch.  8.  .    . 

1— elder  Valentinian  acted,  who  had   expressly  left  the 

^  '  decision  as  to  all  points  of  doctrine  to  ecclesiastics.  As 
for  Ambrose's  bishopric,  that  was  not  in  dispute;  it 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people,  and  confirmed  by  Valentinian  T.,  who 
had  promised  that  he  should  have  undisturbed  possesion 
of  the  dignity  if  he  would,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance, 
accept  the  oflSce  to  which  he  had  been  chosen.  For  the 
judges  who  were  to  decide  in  this  wonderful  debate, 
Auxentius  showed  a  prudent  silence  as  to  their  names. 
Ambrose  strongly  suspected  that  if  the  day  of  the  trial 
dawned,  they  would  be  found  to  be  all  Jews  or  heathens, 
who  would  equally  delight  to  favour  the  Arian  heretic 
by  depreciating  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  of  a  piece  with  the  recent  Edict  of  the 
Emperor.  *  The  Edict  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the 
Council  of  Ariminum.  That  Council  I  abhor :  and 
I  follow  unflinchingly  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Nicaea,  from  which  neither  death  nor  the  sword  shall 
ever  separate  me.  This  faith  also  the  most  blessed 
Emperor  Theodosius,  the  colleague  of  your  Clemency, 
follows  and  approves.  This  faith  Gaul  holds  fast,  this 
both  the  Hither  and  the  Further  Spain,  and  they  will 
guard  it  safely  in  pious  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  s 
help.' 

Pt^mody       The  immediate  answer  of  the  Court  to  this  bold 

by  day  and 

night  in  harauguc  of  the  Bishop  s  is  not  recorded.  There  does 
Bariiica.  not  sccm  any  clear  proof  that  the  Empress  either 
resorted,  or  intended  to  resort,  to  violence:  but  it 
was  enough  that  a  belief  spread  through  the  city  that 
the  next  step  would  be  the  forcible  removal  of  Ambrose. 
He  took  up  his  abode  as  before,  or  even  more  con- 
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thronged  its  portals  prepared  to  die  with  their  Bishop. 
How  long  this  strange  blockade  may  have  lasted  we 
are  not  informed.  The  court  seems  to  liave  abstained 
from  the  high-handed  action  to  which  it  had  resorted  in 
the  previous  struggle  and  to  have  pursued  a  somewhat 
Fabian  policy.  Ambrose,  perceiving  that  the  spirits 
of  his  adherents  were  flagging,  and  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  their  giving  up  the  strife  from  weariness, 
occupied  their  minds  and  braced  their  nerves  by  frequent 
psalmody.  A  poet  as  well  as  an  orator,  he  expressed 
in  beautiful  words  some  of  the  aspirations  of  the  human 
soul  after  God,  and  marrying  them  to  simple,  but  sweet 
melody,  bade  his  ecclesiastical  garrison  sing  them  anti- 
phouically  after  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
A  young  African  teacher  of  jhetoric  named  Augustine, 
who  was  at  this  time  being  strongly  attracted  to 
Christianity  by  the  magnetic  influence  of  Ambrose,  has 
preserved  to  us  two  of  the  verses  which  he  especially 
admired. 

'Deus,  Creator  omnium 
Polique  rector,  yestiens 
Diem  decoro  lumine, 
Noctem  sopore  gratia. 

Artos  Bolutos  ut  qoies 
Heddat  laboris  usui, 
Mentesque  fessas  adlevet 
Luctusque  solvat  anxios^' 

'  Oh  Qod  !  who  mad'st  this  wondrous  Whole, 
Upholder  of  the  starry  Pole, 
Thou  clothest  Day  with  comely  light. 
Thou  draw'st  the  soothing  veil  of  Night. 

Thus,  our  tired  limbs  sweet  Slumber*s  peace 
Prepares  for  toil,  through  toll's  surcease, 
To  wearied  souls  brings  hope  again, 
And  dulls  the  edge  of  sorrow's  pain. 
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BOOK  I.      But  in  time  even  the  new  psalmody  probably  began 

to  pall  upon  the  worshippers,  as  they  spent  day  after 

Diioovtry  day  in  the  beleaguered  church.  Then  came  that  well- 
bo^iof  known  event,  which  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  more 
STpS^  discussion  than  anything  in  the  history  of  Milan,  the 
^^™-  finding  of  the  bodies  of  Gervasius  and  Protasius.  The 
new  Basilica,  of  which  we  have  already  heard,  was  ready 
for  consecration,  and  there  was  a  general  request  that  it 
should  be  consecrated  *  after  the  Eoman  custom.'  *I 
will  do  so,'  said  Ambrose, '  if  I  find  any  relics  of  martyrs 
to  place  in  it.'  Warned  in  a  dream,  or  else  guided  to  the 
place  by  some  unaccountable  instinct  \  he  ordered  ex- 
cavations to  be  made  in  front  of  the  lattice-work  which 
separated  nave  from  chancel  in  the  church  of  SS.  Felix 
and  Nabor.  Mysterious  heavings  of  the  earth  followed ; 
and  soon  the  diggers  came  on  two  bodies  '  of  men  of 
wonderful  stature,  such  as  the  olden  age  gave  birth 
to*.'  The  bones  were  perfect,  and  there  was  a  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  grave.  The  bodies  were  removed  in  the 
evening  to  the  Basilica  of  Fausta,  where  they  were 
watched  through  the  night  by  a  crowd  of  worshippers. 
On  the  following  day  they  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Basilica,  which,  perhaps,  now  received  the  name  of 
Ambrosiana.     There  Ambrose  preached  a  sermon  to  the 

Many  hymns  are  attributed  to  Ambrose,  but  the  only  ones  which 
are  quite  certainly  his  appear  to  be  *  Deus,  Creator  omnium/  *  Aeteme 
rerum  conditor/  *  Jam  surgit  hora  tertia/  and  *  Veni,  redemptor 
gentium'  (Simcox,  Hist,  of  Latin  Literature,  ii.  395).  We  get  a 
better  account,  though  brief,  of  this  stage  of  the  dispute  from  Augus- 
tine (Confessions,  ix.  7)  than  from  Ambrose. 

^  Augustine  mentions  the  dream  :  Ambrose  only  speaks  of 
<  cujusdam  ardor  praesagii/ 

^  '  Invenimus  mirae  magnitudinis  viros  duos  ut  prieca  aetas  ferebat  * 
(Epistola  Ambrosii,  I.  xxii.). 
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excited  multitude,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  old  book  i. 

Gh*  8 

men  remembered  to  have  read  an  inscription  on  the  • 
stone  under  which  the  bodies  Avere  found,  recording  that 
there  lay  buried  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  sons  of  Vitalis, 
who  had  su£fered  martyrdom  (at  Eavenna,  some  said)  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian.  Miracles  followed  the  miraculous 
discovery.  Evil  spirits  were  cast  out,  crying  as  they 
went,  to  the  martyrs,  *  Why  have  you  come  to  torment 
us  % '  and  a  blind  man,  named  Severus,  a  butcher  by 
trade,  received  his  sight  on  touching  the  fringe  of  the 
martyrs'  shroud. 

The  Arians  laughed  at  the  newly-discovered  saints, 
and  denied  the  miracles  wrought  at  their  shrine:  but  in 
their  hearts  they  felt  that  the  victory  was  won.  The 
eloquent  sermons,  the  crowded  Basilica,  the  chaunted 
antiphones  had  done  much,  but  the  bodies  larger  than 
the  ordinary  stature  of  men,  and  the  blood  preserved 
through  three  centuries,  completed  the  victory.  Hence- 
forth Valentinian  and  his  mother  meekly  bore  the 
Ambrosian  yoke,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  an 
Arian  Basilica  in  Milan. 

After  all  the  dull  folios  that  have  been  printed  on  the 
subject  of  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  Gervasius  and 
Protasius  it  is  still  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  that  event. 
The  attempts  to  rationalise  away  the  marvel  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  and  we  seem  shut  up  to  one  of  two 
alternatives,  miracle  or  fraud,  either  of  which  is  almost 
equally  unacceptable.  Without  attempting  to  decide  so 
thorny  a  question  here,  this  one  observation  may  be 
made,  that  in  the  Bishop  of  Milan  we  are  dealing,  not 
with  a  Teuton  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  with 
a  trained  and  scrupulous  student  of  Nature  in  the  19th 
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BOOK  I.  century.  Though  a  noble  representative  of  his  class, 
-  Ambrose  was  after  all  a  Boman  official  of  the  Empire. 
Even  under  the  republic  the  Bomans  had  more  than 
once  shown  themselves  'splendidly  mendacious'  (the 
very  phrase  came  from  a  Latin  poet)  on  behalf  of  their 
country.  Centuries  of  despotism  had  not,  probably, 
strengthened  the  moral  fibre  of  the  Boman  official 
classes.  In  the  strife  with  '  principalities  and  powers ' 
in  which  Ambrose  was  engaged,  his  mind  was  so  en- 
tirely engrossed  with  the  nobility  and  holiness  of  his 
ends  that  he  may  have  been — I  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  he  was — something  less  than  scrupulous  as  to  his 
means  ^ 

^  In  discussiDg  this  strange  and  difficult  question,  to  which  I  feel 
it  extremely  difficult  to  find  an  answer  that  satisfies  all  the  moral 
conditions  of  the  problem,  it  is  important  to  remember  what  was  the 
predisposition  of  men's  minds  at  that  time,  since  even  a  great  and 
strong  intellect  like  that  of  Ambrose  does  not  entirely  escape  from  the 
influence  of  the  '  Zeitgeist/  Now,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
there  was  a  perfect  mania  for  the  discovery  of  relics.  Two  or  three 
years  after  the  date  that  we  have  now  reached,  the  severed  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  found  in  Cilicia :  a  few  years  afterwards,  on  the 
borders  of  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  the  bodies  of  Habakkuk  and 
Micah ;  in  the  same  neighbourhood  a  generation  later,  the  bodies  of 
Zachariah  and  Stephen  (Sozomen,  H.  E.  vii.  ai,  29,  ix.  17).  These 
conspicuous  instances  doubtless  represent  a  great  multitude  of  other 
humbler  discoveries  or  imaginations  of  the  same  kind.  If  the  com- 
parison be  not  thought  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  I 
would  suggest  that  our  own  attitude  of  mind  with  reference  to  spots 
commemorated  in  fiction  and  poetry  is  somewhat  similar.  How  many 
of  the  imaginary  scenes  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  already 
without  any  deliberate  deception  provided  with  appropriate  memorials 
by  popular  fancy  and  tradition  !  '  Populus  vult  decipi  et  decipiator ' 
is  a  dangerous  saying,  but  if  it  be  ever  applicable  it  is  to  such 
harmless  illusions  as  these.  I  must  confess  for  myself  that  I  would 
rather  some  little  pious  fraud  (of  which  I  was  ignorant)  should  be 
practised,  than  that  the  blood  of  Rizzio  should  utterly  disappear  from 
the  floor  of  Holyrood. 
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In  connection  with  these  miracles  allusion  has  been  book  i. 

made  to  one  name  which  was  to  be  even  greater  and  of * 

more  world-historical  importance  than  that  of  Ambrose,  hisUNry  of 
the  name  of  Augustine.  Though  Church  History  is  not  "*^**°* 
our  present  concern,  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  it 
was  in  383,  the  year  of  Gratian's  death,  that  he  who 
was  one  day  to  be  the  greatest  father  of  the  Latin 
Church  crossed  the  sea  from  Carthage  to  Rome.  Still 
a  Manichean  by  creed,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  by 
profession,  he  came  to  the  capital  chiefly  in  order  to 
find  a  more  peaceable  set  of  students  than  those  who  at 
Carthage  turned  his  class-room  into  a  Babel  of  confusion. 
The  students  at  Rome,  though  more  orderly,  behaved 
more  shabbUy  than  their  African  contemporaries.  It 
was  a  frequent  practice  with  them  to  migrate  from  one 
professor  to  another  just  as  the  fees  of  the  first  were 
falling  due,  and  thus  Augustine  discovered  that  though 
his  existence  was  peaceful,  his  means  of  support  were 
likely  to  be  somewhat  precarious.  Soon  however,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  petition  from  the  people  of  Milan  for  a  State- 
appointed  teacher  of  rhetoric,  he  was  sent  to  that  city. 
The  Prefect  of  Rome  who  made  this  appointment,  and 
who  gave  him  his  free  pass  at  the  pubUc  expense  to 
Mediolanum,  was  none  other  than  Symmachus,  greatest 
and  most  eloquent  of  the  advocates  of  heathenism.  It 
was  a  strange  coincidence  that  such  a  man  should  set 
the  wheels  in  motion  which  brought  about  the  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  of  her  mightiest  champion  in  the 
western  world.  But  so  it  proved  :  Augustine  at  Milan 
soon  came  under  the  magnetic  influence  of  Ambrose. 
He  had  already  dropped  Manicheism  :  he  now  embraced 
Christianity.  He  was  doubtless  in  the  Basilica  when 
the  enthusiastic  multitude  sang  their  nightly  hymns  in 
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BOOK  I.  the  ears  of  the  blockading*  Gothic  soldiers.  In  that 
'  year  (386)  he  was  baptized.  In  the  following  year 
came  the  memorable  parting  scene  at  Ostia  with  his 
mother  Monica,  who  uttered  her  '  Nunc  dimittis '  as  she 
looked  across  the  peaceful  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Thencefor- 
ward Augustine's  life  was  passed  in  Africa,  where,  after 
many  memorable  years,  we  shall  see  his  sun  set  amid 
the  storm  and  stress  of  the  great  Vandal  invasion. 
Character  From  Mediolauum  we  turn  to  Augusta  Treverortim, 
reign  cf  whcrc  Maximus  reigned  by  the  banks  of  the  Moselle. 
Oi  that  reign  we  possess  scarcely  any  account  except 
that  contained  in  the  Panegyric  of  Pacatus.  This 
oration,  pronounced  not  many  months  after  his  death  in 
the  presence  of  his  destroyer,  is  of  course  one  long 
diatribe  against  the  fallen  tyrant.  'We,  in  Gaul,' 
he  says,  '  first  felt  the  onset  of  that  raging  beast.  We 
glutted  his  cruelty  with  the  blood  of  our  innocents, 

his  avarice  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  all We  saw  our 

consulars  stripped  of  their  robes  of  oflSce,  our  old  men 
compelled  to  survive  children  and  property  and  all  that 
makes  life  desirable.  In  the  midst  of  our  miseries 
we  were  forced  to  wear  smiling  faces,  for  some  hideous 
informer  was  ever  at  our  side.  You  would  hear  them 
saying,  "Why  is  that  man  so  sad-seeming?  Is  it  because 
he  is' reduced  to  poverty  from  wealth  \  He  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  he  is  allowed  to  live.  What  does  that 
fellow  wear  mourning  for  %  I  suppose  he  is  grieving  for 
his  brother.  But  he  has  a  son  left.'*  And  so  we  did 
not  dare  to  mourn  our  murdered  relatives  for  the  sake 

of  the  survivors We  saw  that  tyrant  clad  in 

purple  stand,  himself,  at  the  balances,  gaping  greedily  at 
the  spoil  of  provinces  which  was  weighed  out  before 
him.    There  was  gold  forced  from  the  hands  of  matrons. 
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there  were  the  trinkets  of  childhood,  there  was  plate  book  i 
still  tarnished  with  the  blood  of  its  last  possessor.  All 
was  weighed,  counted,  carted  away  into  the  monster's 
home.  That  home  seemed  to  us  not  the  palace  of  an 
Emperor,  but  a  robber's  cave/  And  so  on  through 
many  loud  paragraphs. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  such  rhetoric  as  this,  so 
evidently  instinct  with  the  very  bitterness  of  hate.  But 
probably  the  fact  is  that  Maximus  was  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been 
before  described  as  the  Barrack-Emperors ;  like  them 
making  the  goodwill  of  the  soldiery  the  sheet-anchor  of 
his  policy,  like  them  willing  to  sacrifice  law  and  justice 
and  the  happiness  of  all  other  classes  of  his  subjects,  not 
precisely  to  his  own  avarice,  but  to  the  daily  and  terrible 
necessity  of  feeding  and  pampering  the  ^  Frankenstein ' 
monster,  an  army  whom  he  himself  had  taught  to 
mutiny  ^ 

Strangely  enough,  even  here  we  find  ourselves  again 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  ecclesiastical 

'  Bicbter  (pp.  620-626)  draws  an  ingenious  though  covert  parallel 
between  Maximus  and  Napoleon  III.  He  never  mentions  the  name 
of  the  latter,  but  when  (writing  in  1865)  he  speaks  of  *  the  Gallic 
Emperor '  whose  one  desire  was  to  found  a  dynasty,  and  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  to  attach  Italy  to  himself,  to  make  his  name 
heard  of  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  who  would  have  been  even  a 
good  man  if  it  had  suited  his  plans,  who  always  glossed  over  his  wars 
of  ambition  with  grand-sounding  names  (he  almost  says  '  who  never 
went  to  war  except  for  an  idea  '),  who  succeeded  in  attaching  to  him- 
self the  Bureaucracy,  the  Army,  and  the  Clergy  (though  the  latter 
could  never  quite  forgive  him  for  his  deposition  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign), — we  know  quite  well  whom  Bichter  is  aiming  at.  It  is 
cleverly  done,  and  interesting  as  a  comment  on  recent  history  ;  but  I 
think  the  result  of  it  is  to  insert  some  features  in  the  portrait  of 
Maximus  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  contemporary  authorities. 
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BOOK  I.  history.     The  one  event  in  Maximus'  reign  which  is 

'-^  described  to  us  in  some  little  detail  is  his  persecution  of 

the  sect  of  the  Priscillianists,  a  persecution  which  ex- 
cited the  horror  even  of  orthodox  Christians,  and  which 
was  apparently,  notwithstanding  the  growlings  of  Im- 
perial legislators  and  their  threats  of  what  they  would 
do  unless  their  subjects  conformed  to  their  rule  of  faith, 
the  first  real  and  serious  attempt  to  amputate  heresy 
by  the  sword  of  the  executioner. 
Sect  of  In  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Gratian,  the  Spanish 

cmi«ut8.  Church  had  been  agitated  by  the  uprising  of  the  heresy 
of  the  Priscillianists,  A  strange  and  enthusiastic  sect, 
thev  had  received  from  the  East  some  of  those  wild 
theories  by  which  the  Manicheans  strove  to  explain  the 
riddle  of  this  intricate  world,  more  especially  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  they  had  based  upon  these  theories  some  of 
those  ascetic  practices  as  to  which  the  Catholic  Church 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  she  should  revere  or  should 
denounce  them.  Like  persons  who  had  been  present  at 
the  making  of  the  world,  they  talked  with  tne  utmost 
confidence  of  the  shares  which  God  and  the  Evil  One 
had  respectively  borne  in  its  formation  ;  and  they  told  a 
romantic  story  of  the  existence  of  certain  happy,  but 
over-bold  spirits  in  heaven,  who  promised  the  Almighty 
that  they  would  descend  into  the  hostile  realm  of 
Matter,  take  bodily  shape  and  fight  for  Him.  Once 
having  descended  through  all  the  spheres  they  came 
under  the  fatal  influence  of  the  malign  spirits  of  the 
air,  forgot  or  only  partially  remembered  their  vow  of 
combat,  and  became  estranged  from  the  Lord  of  Light. 
These  deserters  from  the  Heavenly  armament  are  we 
or  our  progenitors. 

To   these   Manichean    speculations    they  joined   an 
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absolute  belief  in  the  astrolofi^er's  creed  of  the  influence  book  i. 
of  the  stars  upon  human  fortunes.  And,  discouraging  *  ~ 
or  prohibiting  marriage,  they  also  forbade  the  eating 
of  flesh,  and  fasted  rigorously  on  the  great  feast- 
days  of  the  Church,  Christmas  and  Easter,  in  order 
to  signify  that  these  days,  in  which  the  Saviour 
by  his  birth  and  resurrection  entered  and  re-entered 
the  world  of  Matter,  were  no  days  of  joy  to  the 
enlightened  soul\ 

The  most  famous  expounder,  though  not  the  original 
propagator,  of  these  doctrines  was  a  man  of  high  birth, 
large  wealth,  and  considerable  mental  endowments, 
named  Priscillian.  From  him  the  new  sect  took  its 
name,  and  he  was  in  course  of  time  consecrated  one  of 
its  Bishops.  The  doctrines  which  the  Prisdllianists  pro- 
fessed, seem  to  have  exerted  a  peculiar  fascination  on 
men  and  women  of  literary  culture  and  high  social 
position.  Several  Bishops  joined  them,  one  of  whom — 
Hy ginus  of  Cordova, — was  an  aged  and  venerable  man 
who  had  begun  by  denouncing  them.  When,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  new  heresy  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  it  found  one  of  its  most  earnest  adherents 
in  Eucrocia,  the  widow  of  Delphidius,  a  celebrated  poet 

^  Since  this  chapter  was  in  type  I  have  met  with  Schepss's  recently 
published  Fragments  of  Priscillian  (1889)  and  Essay  thereon  (1886). 
The  writings  of  Priscillian  are  very  curious,  containing  an  anxious 
assertion  of  his  orthodoxy,  anathemas  on  the  worshippers  of  animals 
and  of  uncouthly-named  demons,  and  a  perfect  cataract  of  Scripture- 
texts  :  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  add  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  real  tenets  of  the  Priscillianists,  which  were  perhaps 
reserved  for  more  esoteric  teaching.  As  Lord  Acton  has  pointed  out 
(in  his  recent  article  on  Dollinger  iu  the  UuAorical  Review), 
Priscillian  himself  advocates  capital  punishment  against  the  disciples 
of  Manes,  '  cnjus  peculiariter  turpitudines  persequentes  gladio,  si 
fieri  posset,  ad  inferos  mitteremiis.' 
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BOOK  I.  and  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Bordeaux,  who  possessed 
— '—  large   landed  estates   in  the    neighbourhood    of  that 

capital  ^ 
ODuonenu  Such  wcrc  the  kind  of  persons  who  accepted  the 
ciiiian.  Priscillianist  teaching.  Ou  the  other  hand,  its  chief 
opponents  were,  by  the  confession  of  an  orthodox 
historian  ^  two  coarse,  selfish  and  worldly  ecclesiastics. 
Their  names  were  Ithacius,  Bishop  of  Sossuba  (in  the 
south  of  Lusitania),  and  Idatius,  Bishop  of  Merida,  men 
of  like  names  and  like  despicable  natures^.  Idatius 
was  a  narrow  and  passionate  bigot :  Ithacius  was  a 
preacher  of  some  eloquence,  but  he  was  coarse  and 
sensual,  and  his  gluttonous  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  was  an  open  scandal  to  the  Church.  The 
motives  of  such  a  man^s  dislike  to  the  self-renunciation 
of  the  pale-faced  and  studious  Priscillianists  could  easily 
be  read  by  all  men,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  lives 
of  such  priests  as  this  gave  emphasis  to  the  plead- 
ings of  Friscillian  for  a  further  purification  of  the 
Church. 

With  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  phases  of  the  contro- 
3S0.      versy  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.    The  Priscillianists 

'  Ausonius,  in  his  poem  on  the  Professors  of  Bordeaux,  commemo- 
rates the  talents  and  career  of  Delphidius,  a  man  of  pleasant  wit  and 
brilliant  accomplishments,  who  sang  the  praises  of  Jupiter  in  his  boy- 
hood, an  Epic  poet  and  orator,  who  held  in  turn  all  the  offices  of  the 
State,  but  whose  advancement  was  checked  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
flBtther.  Happy  in  this,  however,  he  is  pronounced,  that  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  error  of  his  daughter  and  the  punishment  of  his  wife. 

'  Sulpicius  Severus. 

'  These  two  so  similar  names  may  suggest  the  need  of  caution  to 
the  a  priori  school  of  historical  criticism.  Were  we  dealing  with  an 
earlier  age  we  should  undoubtedly  be  asked  to  see  in  them  one  and 
the  same  persecutor,  doubled  by  the  uncertainty  of  tradition  or  by 
an  error  in  orthography. 
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Lad  been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Saragossa,  and  book  i. 
the  civil  power  had  been  invoked  to  accomplish  their  — 1-. 
banishment  from  Spain.  In  vain  had  they  visited 
Italv  to  obtain  the  intervention  of  Damasus  and  Am- 
brose  in  their  favour.  Both  the  Pope  and  the  Bishop 
of  Milan  had  refused  even  to  grant  them  an  interview. 
With  Gratian  however  they  had  been  more  successful, 
owing,  as  their  opponents  averred,  to  the  bribes  which 
they  successfully  administered  to  Macedonius,  the  young 
Emperor's  '  Master  of  the  Offices ' ;  and  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  unfortunate  young  Emperor  had  been  an  383. 
Edict  of  Restitution  in  their  favour.  With  the  accession 
of  Maximus  another  change  came  over  the  scene.  A 
council  was  by  his  order  summoned  to  Bordeaux,  and  at 
this  council  matters  were  going  ill  with  the  adherents 
of  the  new  doctrines,  when  Priscillian  took  the  bold 
step  of  appealing,  like  Paul,  firom  the  Council  to  Csesar. 
Csesar  in  this  case  being  the  butler-Emperor  Maximus 
of  Trier. 

Maximus,  surrounded   by  a  throng   of  sycophantic  The  Pm- 
prelates,  and  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Catholic  at  the  tri- 
Church  for  his  usurping  dynasty,  perhaps  also  sharing  Maximu*. 
some   of  the   orthodox    Spaniard  s    dislike    for   these 
strange,  austere  Oriental  heretics,  was  willing  to  make 
abort   work    of  the    trial    and    condemnation    of  the 
Priscillianists.     But  at  this  point  the  greatest  of  the 
saints  of  Gaul  appeared  in  the  Imperial  Capital  and 
raised  his  powerful  voice  in  favour  of  toleration. 

Saint  Martin,  born  at  Sabaria  in  Pannonia,  one  of  the  st.  Maniu 

1  •  •  'I'Tii*  •      xi- •     of  Tours. 

great  men  whom  in  various  capacities  lUyncum  in  tnis 
century  sent  forth  to  govern  and  regenerate  the  world, 
was  the  son  of  a  heathen  officer  in  the  Imperial  army, 
and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  career  of  a 
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BOOK  I.  soldier,  notwithstanding  his  own  strong  desire  to  follow 
-  — ^  the  life  of  a  hermit.     It  was  while  he  was  serving  as 
a  young  officer  with  his  legion  at  Amiens  that  the 
well-known  incident  occurred  of  his  dividing  with  his 
sword  his  military  cloak  and  bestowing  half  of  it  on 
a  shivering  beggar.     In  the  visions   of  the  night  he 
saw  the  Saviour  arrayed  in  his  divided  chlamys,  and 
learned  that  he  had  performed  that  act  of  charity  to 
Christ.     Before  long,  having  dared  to  say  to  the  young 
Julian  in  the  crisis  of  a  campaign  against  the  bar- 
barians, '  I  am  a  Christian  and  cannot  fight,'  and  having 
by  a  display  of  moral  courage,  which  showed  what  a 
soldier  the  legions  lost  in  him,  won  from  the  reluctant 
Emperor  his  discharge  from  the  army,  Martin  entered  a 
hermit's  cell,  from  which  in  the  course  of  years  he  was 
drawn  by  the  entreaties  and  the  gentle  compulsion  of  the 
people  to  fill  the  episcopal  throne  of  Tours.   But  whether 
in  the  cell  or  in  the  palace,  Martin  remained  a  hermit  at 
heart.     Or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  like  one  of 
the  preaching  friars  of  nine  centuries  later,  he  wandered 
on  a  perpetual  mission-tour  through  the  villages  of  Gaul, 
waging  fierce  war  on  the  remnants  of  idolatry,  working 
miracles,  casting  out  devils,  and,  so  said  his  awe-struck 
followers,   even   raising  the    dead.     He   had  hitherto 
stedfastly  refused  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  obse- 
quious Gaulish  Bishops  the  hospitality  of  Maximus. 
He  appeared  at  the  court  from  time  to  time  to  com- 
mand, rather  than  to  sue  for,  forgiveness  for  the  hunted 
adherents   of  Gratian :    but  even   on   these  occasions 
he  refused  to  sit  down  at  the  Imperial  banquet,  saying 
that  he  would   not   be  partaker  at  the  table  of  the 
man  who  had  murdered  one  Emperor  and  was  seeking 
to  dethrone  another.     It  was  perhaps  during  one  of 
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these  semi-hostile  visits  to   Trier   that  the  wife    of  book  i. 

Ch.  8. 

Maximus,  who  professed  unbounded  devotion  for  the 

holy  man,  obtained  her  husband's  permission  to  wait 
upon  him  while  he  took  his  solitary  meal.  The  Boman 
Augusta  brought  to  the  shaggy-haired,  meanly  clothed 
ecclesiastic  water  to  wash  his  hands.  She  spread  the 
table,  arranged  his  seat,  served  him  with  the  food 
which  her  own  hands  had  cooked,  stood  behind  his  chair 
with  downcast  eyes,  imitating  the  submissive  demeanour 
of  a  slave ;  and  when  all  was  over  she  collected  his 
broken  victuals  and  feasted  upon  them  herself,  prefer- 
ring them  to  all  the  dainties  of  the  Imperial  table. 

Though  he  permitted  this  self-abasement  of  the  Em- 
press, and  firmly  asserted  the  dignity  of  his  Episcopal 
office,  St.  Martin  was  upon  the  whole  untouched  by 
either  the  pride  or  the  bigotry  which  were  becoming 
the  besetting  sins  of  the  great  churchmen  of  the  age. 
When  still  a  lad,  in  the  Roman  army,  he  had  insisted 
on  treating  the  one  servant  whom  his  position  required 
him  to  employ,  rather  as  an  equal  than  an  inferior; 
nay,  he  had  often  himself  pulled  off  that  servant's  shoes, 
and  cleaned  them  from  the  mud  of  Picardy.  And 
fervent  as  was  his  zeal  against  idols,  he  did  not  revel  in 
the  thought  of  the  eternal  perdition,  even  of  a  demon. 
In  one  of  those  strange  colloquies  with  the  Evil  One 
which  were  beginning  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
hermit's  life,  when  the  Accuser  of  the  brethren  taunted 
him  with  receiving  back  into  Communion  some  who 
had  fallen  from  the  faith,  he  said  to  the  Tempter,  '  They 
are  absolved  by  God  s  mercy :  and  if  even  thou,  oh 
wretched  one,  wouldest  cease  from  hunting  the  souls 
of  men,  and  wouldest  repent  of  thy  evil  deeds,  now 
that  the  Day  of  Judgment  is  at  hand,  I,  truly  trusting 
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BOOK  L  in  the   Lord,  would  dare  to   promise   thee  the  com- 

Cu.  8.  •  •  • 

— — 1-  passion  of  Christ/  A  daring  word  truly,  and  one 
more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  own,  than  with 
that  of  the  fourth,  or  of  many  intervening  centuries. 
Exeoution  When  St.  Martin  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Maximus 
ment  of  he  exactod  from  the  Emperor  a  promise  that  the  Pris- 
ciUiMiiBto.  cillianists  should  suffer  no  punishment  in  life  or  limb. 
But  when  the  awe  of  the  holy  man's  presence  was 
removed  and  when  the  servile  herd  of  Bishops  began 
385.  again  clamouring  for  blood,  Maximus,  unmindful  of  his 
promise,  granted  their  request.  Priscillian  himself,  the 
generous  and  enthusiastic  student,  the  dreamer  of 
strange  dreams,  and  framer  of  wild  cosmogonies,  was 
sent  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner  into  that  other 
world  whose  mysteries  he  had  so  confidently  unravelled. 
Eucrocia,  the  rhetorician  s  widow,  and  five  other  persons, 
chiefly  clerics  in  high  position,  were  beheaded.  In- 
stantius,  a  Bishop  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  sect,  was  banished  to  the  Scilly  Islands  ^  Thither 
also,  after,  suffering  confiscation  of  all  his  property,  was 
sent  Tiberianus,  perhaps  a  wealthy  lay-disciple.  Such 
an  exile  seemed  probably,  to  those  who  heard  the  sen- 
tence pronounced,  little  better  than  death  :  but  one  who 
has  seen  the  sun  set  over  that  beautiful  bay  of  islands, 
and  who  has  gazed  on  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that 
is  fostered  by  the 

'  Summer  in  alien  months  and  constant  spring ' ' 

which  reigns  at  Tresco,  may  doubt  whether  after  all 
Instantius  and  Tiberianus  had  not  a  happier  lot  than 
their  persecutors  who  remained  behind  amid  the  baking 

^  '  In  Syllinam  insulam  quae  ultra  Britanniam  sita  est  deportatus ' 
(Snip.  Severus,  Sacra  Hist.  Lib.  II.). 

'  'Ver  adsiduum  atque  alienis  mensibus  aestas.' 
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summers  and  fierce  winters  of  Gaul  to  see  their  country  book  i. 

Oh  8. 

wasted  by  the  desolating  inrush  of  the  Vandal  and  the  — ' 
Sueve  ^ 

Thus  then  had  the  first  blood  been  deliberately  shed  st.  Martta 

ftt  tll6 

in  the  persecution  of  heretics  by  a  Christian  Emperor.  Court  of 
It  was  an  evil  deed  and  one  which  the  most  orthodox 
prelates  of  the  Church,  Ambrose  and  Martin,  condemned 
as  loudly  as  any  heretic.  In  justice  to  Maximus, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were 
accused  as  Manicheans,  a  sect  upon  whom  even  the 
tolerant  Yalentinian  had  been  bitterly  severe,  and 
that  the  offences  laid  to  their  charge,  however  im- 
justly,  were  immoralities  rather  than  misbeliefs '.  This 
was  the  kind  of  defence  urged  with  stammering  lips  386. 
by  Maximus  when  the  terrible  saint  of  Tours  shortly 
afterwards  appeared  at  Trier  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion of  the  violation  of  the  Imperial  promise.  The 
guilty  Bishops  earnestly  besought  the  Emperor  to 
forbid  Martin  to  ^ter  the  capital,  and  the  glutton 
Ithacius  had  the  audacity  to  accuse  the  saint  himself 
of  heresy.  But  mud  flung  by  such  hands  as  his 
could  not  stain  the  white  robe  which  had  once  been 
shared  with  Christ  Himself,  and  Martin,  who  had 
forced  his  way  years  before  into  the  unwilling  presence 

^  One  of  the  Scilly  Islands  is  named  after  St.  Martin,  and  contains 
a  church  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  window  (modem)  representing  the 
incident  of  the  beggar  and  the  cloak.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
enquire  if  the  feime  of  St.  Martin  was  first  brought  to  these  islands  by 
the  banished  Priscillianists. 

^  The  chief  charges  against  Priscillian  are  thus  enumerated  by 
Severus  :  '  Couvictum  maleficii,  nee  diffitentem  obscenis  se  studuisse 
doctrinis,  nocturnos  etiam  turpium  feminarum  egisse  conventus,  nu- 
dumque  01  are  solitum':  the  last,  a  strange  article  of  accusation. 
Doubtless  the  confessions  were  obtained  under  torture. 
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BOOK  I.  of  Valentinian  *,  was  not  likely  to  be  kept  at  a  distance 

1-1-  by  the  mandate  of  Maximus,     He  appeared  in  the  Em- 

^  *  peror  8  presence,  he  denounced  his  cruelty  and  his  breach 
of  faith ;  he  would  gladly  have  shaken  the  dust  of 
the  palace  from  his  feet,  but  one  thing  restrained  him, 
a  self-imposed  commission  of  mercy.  He  had  come  to 
beg  for  the  Uves  of  two  of  Gratian's  followers,  Count 
Narses  and  Leucadius,  late  Praeses  of  one  of  the  Gaulish 
provinces,  whom  Maximus  seemed  bent  on  hunting  to 
their  doom.  Moreover,  further  measures  of  severity 
were  about  to  be  taken  against  the  proscribed  heretics. 
Officers  of  the  army  were  to  be  sent  to  Spain  with 
a  commission  to  torture,  to  confiscate,  to  kill.  Maximus, 
to  whom  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  visibly 
in  communion  with  the  great  saint  of  Gaul,  gave  him 
to  understand  that  there  was  one  means,  and  one  only, 
of  preventing  all  these  severities,  and  that  was  that 
Martin  should  accept  an  invitation  to  an  Imperial 
banquet. 

In  sore  doubt  and  perplexity,  to  stop  the  further 
effusion  of  human  blood,  the  saint  consented.  Maximus 
took  care  to  make  the  banquet  a  notable  one.  Men 
of  '  illustrious '  rank,  the  cabinet-ministers  of  the  Em- 
peror,  were  there  :  the  uncle  and  brother  of  Maximus, 
Counts  in  high  office  were  also  there,  and  there  too  was 
the  Consul  Euodius,  a  man  of  stem  temperament,  but 
who  generally  bore  a  high  repute  for  the  justice  of  his 

^  As  described  in  the  second  dialogue  of  Sulpicius  Beverus  (vi,  vii). 
Under  the  influence  of  Justina,  Valentinian  at  first  refused  the  saint 
an  audience,  and  when  after  a  week's  delay  he  forced  his  way  in,  the 
indignant  Emperor  declined  to  rise  or  in  any  way  acknowledge  his 
presence,  till  a  miraculous  conflagration  caused  him  to  start  from  his 
chair.  The  interview  thus  strangely  begun  led  to  the  concession  of 
all  St.  Martin's  demands. 
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decisions.     Yet  the  siffht  of  that  official  cannot  have  book  i. 

Ch.  8. 

been  a  pleasant  one  to  St.  Martin,  since  to  him  in  the — 

last  resort  had  been  committed  the  trial  of  Priscillian  ^ 
and  his  friends.  However,  the  stately  feast  went  on 
with  no  apparent  interruption  to  its  harmony.  Half- 
way through  it  a  servant,  according  to  custom,  handed 
the  great  chalice  of  wine  to  the  Emperor,  who  waved 
it  aside  and  ordered  it  to  be  first  presented  to  St. 
Martin,  hoping  himself  then  to  receive  it  from  those 
hallowed  fingers.  The  Bishop,  however,  when  he  had 
tasted  it,  handed  the  loving-cup  to  a  Presbyter  who 
accompanied  him,  signifying  by  this  action  that  Hlustres 
and  Counts  and  Consuls,  nay,  even  the  Emperor  him- 
self, were  lower  in  rank  than  the  meanest  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church.  Maximus  meekly  accepted 
the  rebuff,  though  all  marvelled  at  conduct  so  unlike 
that  of  the  other  Bishops  who  thronged  the  palace  of 
Augusta  Treverorum  ^ 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  bold  demeanour,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  his 
compliance,  the  spirit  of  St.  Martin  sank  within  him 
when,  on  his  homeward  journey,  he  mused  over  the 
past,  and  reflected  that  he  had,  after  all,  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  the  man  of  blood,  and  had  received  the 
kiss  of  peace  from  the  murderer  of  Gratian,  and  the 
slaughterer  of  the  Priscillianists.  Deep  depression 
seized  his  spirit,  and  as  he  was  journeying  through  the 
vast  and  gloomy  forest  of  Andethanum  ^  he  sent  his 

^  Sulpicius  Severus  does  not  distinctly  tell  us  that  this  incident  of 
the  cup  occurred  at  the  banquet  which  was  the  subject  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Maximus  and  Martin,  but  the  mention  of  the  Consul 
Euodius  makes  it  almost  certain  that  it  occurred  at  this  time. 

*  May  we  take  this  for  another  form  of  Arduenna,  the  forest  of 
Ardennes  ] 
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BOOK  L  companions  forward  a  little  space  and  sat  down  to  brood 

'—  over  the  perpetually  recurring  questions,  *  Have  I  done 

^'  right r  'Have  I  done  wrong?'  Thus  musing  he 
thought  he  saw  an  Angel  standing  by  him  who  said, 
*  Rightly,  oh  Martin,  does  thy  conscience  trouble  thee, 
yet  other  way  of  escape  hadst  thou  none.  Up  now !  and 
resume  thy  old  constancy,  lest,  not  thy  power  of  working 
miracles,  but  thy  soul's  salvation,  be  in  danger/  Then 
he  arose  and  went  on  his  way,  yet  thenceforward 
sedulously  avoided  the  communion  of  Ithacius  and  his 
crew.  Even  so,  he  was  for  long  conscious  of  a  diminu- 
tion in  his  miraculous  powers,  and  in  all  the  remaining 
sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  never  again  went  near  a 
Synod  of  Bishops. 

Before  he  left  the  Imperial  court  Martin  had  uttered 
these  words  of  prophecy,  *0h  Emperor !  if  thou  goest^  as 
thou  desirest  to  do,  unto  Italy,  thou  wilt  be  victorious 
in  thy  first  on-rushing,  but  soon  after  thou  wilt  perish 
miserably.'  The  events  thus  foretold  rapidly  came 
to  pass. 
386.  Three  years  had  passed  since  Maximus  had  won 
J2^|J^™  without  a  sword-stroke,  by  menace  and  intrigue,  the 
^^2^  three  great  countries  of  the  West.  He  felt  that  the 
time  was  now  come  for  him  to  win  by  like  arts  the 
realms  of  Italy  and  Afiica,  and  he  began  to  assume 
a  menacing  attitude  towards  Justina  and  Yalentinian. 
Little  diflBculty  had  the  wolf  of  Trier  in  finding  grounds 
of  accusation  against  the  trembling  lamb  of  Milan.  The 
decree  of  toleration  for  the  Arians,  the  attempt  to  obtain 
a  basilica  in  the  capital  for  their  worship  shocked  the 
pious  soul  of  Maximus.  His  hospitable  invitation  to 
the  young  Emperor  and  his  mother  to  visit  him  in  his 
palace  at  Trier  had  not  been  accepted.     There  had  been 
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trouble  with  the  barbarians  in  Baetia  and  Pannonia,  book  i, 

Gh  8 

trouble  which  the  fnends  of  Valentinian  believed  to '- — 


have  been  fomented  by  Maximus,  but  as  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign  Bauto,  Valentinian's  military  adviser, 
had  brought  the  Huns  and  Alans  (whom  he  was 
employing  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Juthungi)  near  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  province  of  Germany,  that 
was  enough  to  justify  the  shrill  expostulation  of  Maxi- 
mus,  'You  are  bringing  barbarians  into  the  Empire 
to  attaxjk  me/ 

It  seems  to  have  been  towards  the  end  of  386,  or  early  Second 
in  387,  that  Justina,  alarmed  by  the  threatening  tone  of  st. 
of  Maximus,  humbled  herself  before  her  triumphant  an- 
tagonist, Ambrose,  and  begged  him  to  undertake  a  second 
embassy  to  the  usurper.  Of  his  proceedings  on  this 
occasion  the  great  prelate  has  left  us  a  spirited  account 
in  the  report  addressed  by  him  to  Valentinian  II  ^ 

*  When  I  had  reached  Tre veri,'  says  Ambrose, '  I  went 
on  the  next  day  to  the  palace.  The  chamberlaLa,  a 
man  of  Gaulish  birth  and  an  eunuch  of  the  palace, 
came  forth  to  meet  me.  I  requested  an  audience, 
and  he  asked  in  reply  whether  I  had  any  commission 
from  your  Clemency.  When  I  said  that  I  had,  he 
answered  that  I  could  not  have  an  audience  except 
in  full  Consistory.  I  said  that  this  was  not  the  way  in 
which  priests  were  usually  treated,  and  that  there  were 
certain  matters  on  which  I  wished  to  confer  in  secret 
with  his  master.  He  went  in  and  brought  back  the 
same  answer  which  had  evidently  been  at  first  dictated 
by  Maximus.  I  then  said  that  in  your  interests  and 
in  the  cause  of  fraternal  piety'  (part  of  the  Bishop's 
commission  was  to  plead  for  the  restoration  of  Gratian  s 

^  Epist.  Ambrosii  i.  24  (pp.  88S-891). 
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BOOK  I.  body)  '  I  would  waive  what  was  due  to  my  rank  and 

'-^  accept  the  proffered  humiliation. 

^  '  When  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Consistory  and  I 

had  entered,  he  rose  up  to  give  me  the  kiss  of  peace. 
I  stood  still  among  the  members  of  the  Consistory. 
They  began  to  exhort  me  to  go  up  to  the  Emperor  8 
seat,  and  he  also  called  me  thither.  1  answered,  "  Why 
should  you  kiss  one  whom  you  do  not  recognise  ?  For 
if  you  recognised  me  you  would  give  me  audience  not 
here  but  in  your  SecretumJ'  "Bishop,"  said  he,  "you 
are  losing  your  temper."  **  No,"  I  answered,  "  I  am 
not  angry,  but  I  blush  for  your  want  of  courtesy  in 
receiving  me  in  an  unsuitable  place."  "  But  in  the 
first  embassy  you  appeared  in  the  Consistory."  "  Not 
my  fault,"  said  I:  "the  fault  lay  with  him  who  invited 
me  thither.  Besides,  then  I  was  asking  for  peace  from 
an  inferior,  now  from  an  equal  ^"  "Ah,  yes,"  said  he, 
"  and  whom  has  he  to  thank  for  that  equality  ?  "  **  Al- 
mighty God,"  I  answered,  "who  has  reserved  for  Valen- 
tinian  that  realm  which  He  has  given  him."' 

We  need  not  follow  in  detail  the  rest  of  the  discussion. 
Ambrose  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
outwitted  Maximus  in  the  previous  embassy,  he  re- 
iterated his  statement  of  the  unreasonableness  of  ex- 
pecting the  widow  and  her  child  to  cross  the  Alps 
in  order  to  visit  the  stout  soldier  at  Trier,  he  vindicated 

^  '  Quia,  inquam,  tunc  ut  inferiori  pacem  petebara,  nunc  ut  aequali.* 
I  think  grammar  requires  us  to  understand  '  inferiori '  and  '  aequali,' 
not  of  Valentinian  but  of  Maximus.  And  the  sense  of  the  passage 
also  requires  this  construction,  for  the  only  change  that  had  taken 
place  was  in  Maximus'  position,  who  had  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  embassies  been  accepted  as  a  regular  colleague  of  the  other 
Emperors.  This  recognition,  St.  Ambrose  seems  to  argue,  brings  with 
it  obligations  of  courtesy  which  a  colleague  should  not  disregard. 
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Bauto  from  the  accusation  of  having  sent  barbarians  book  i 

Ch  8 

into  Boman  Germany,  and  again  asked  for  the  body 


of  his  murdered  pupil,  Gratian,  reminding  the  usurper 
that  At«  brother,  who  was  even  then  standing  at  his 
right  hand,  had  been  sent  back,  safe  and  with  an  escort 
of  honour,  by  Yalentinian,  when  the  young  Emperor 
might  have  avenged  his  brother's  death  upon  him. 
All  was  in  vain.  Maximus  utterly  refused  to  surrender 
the  body  of  Gratian  (of  whose  death  he  again  protested 
his  innocence),  alleging  that  the  sight  of  that  corpse 
would  *stir  up'  the  soldiers  •to  some  sudden  act  of 
mutiny.'  He  complained  that  the  fiiends  of  the  late 
Emperor  were  flocking  to  the  Court  of  Theodosius,  which, 
as  Ambrose  remarked,  was  no  wonder,  when  they  remem- 
bered the  fate  of  Vallio,  that  noble  soldier,  sacrificed  for 
his  fidelity  to  the  murdered  prince.  The  mention  of 
Vallio's  name  led  to  an  incoherent  outburst  of  rage 
on  the  part  of  Maximus.  He  had  never  ordered  him 
to  be  killed,  but  if  Vallio  had  fallen  into  his  hand  he 
would  have  sent  him  to  Cabillonum*,  and  had  him 
burned  alive.  With  this  the  conference  ended,  and 
St.  Ambrose,  who  had  certainly  achieved  no  diplomatic 
success, — perhaps  diplomatic  success  was  impossible — 
concluded  his  report  of  his  mission  with  these  words, 
•  Farewell,  oh  Emperor,  and  be  on  your  guard  against 
a  man  who  is  hiding  war  under  the  cloak  of  peace/ 

It  was  important  for  Maximus  to  get  rid  of  Ambrose  Ostenu- 
from  his   Court,  for  the  invasion  which  he  was  now  of*Mm-  ^ 
meditating  was  nominally  in  the  interest  of  orthodoxy, 
and  it  would  have  been  too  flagrant  an  absurdity  to 
commence  such  an  enterprise  under  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication from  the  greatest  champion  of  orthodoxy 

^  Chalons  sur  Saone. 
VOL.  I.  H  h 
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BOOK  I.  in  Italy.  Already  the  usurper  had  addressed  a  letter 
— 1-^to  Pope  Siricius,  the  successor  of  Damasus,  boasting 
'''^  '  of  his  great  deeds  in  the  suppression  of  the  Pris- 
cillianist  heresy,  protesting  his  zeal  for  the  true  faith, 
and  declaring  that  the  ruin  of  the  Church  had  been 
averted  by  his  timely  and  providential  elevation  to 
the  throne,  and  by  the  measures  which  he  had  taken 
to  correct  the  disorders  which  had  crept  in  under  his 
predecessor  ^  Now  the  ground  thus  prepared  was 
utilised  by  another  letter  addressed  to  the  young  Valen- 
tinian,  and  no  doubt  widely  circulated  through  his 
dominions.  In  this  letter  '  Our  Clemency'  expresses  to 
*  Your  Serenity  *  the  concern  with  which  '  we  have  heard 
that  you  are  mad  eaough  to  make  war  upon  God  and 
His  saints/  *What  is  this  that  we  hear,  of  priests 
besieged  in  their  basilicas,  of  fines  inflicted,  of  capital 
punishment  threatened,  of  the  most  holy  law  of  God 
overturned  under  the  pretext  of  I  know  not  what 
principle  [of  toleration].  Italy  and  Africa,  Spain  and 
Gaul,  agree  in  the  faith  which  you  are  seeking  to  over- 
turn :  only  Illvricum,  I  blush  to  say  it,  wavers,  and  the 
judgment9  of  God  are  falling  on  that  lUyrian  city  of 
Margus,  which  has  been  the  stronghold  of  Arianism  *. 
Yet  your  Serene  Youth  is  trying  to  overturn  the  faith 
of  the  whole  world,  and  is  making  perilous  innovations 
in  the  things  of  God.  If  Our  Serenity  hated  you  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  you  thus  acting ;  but  we  hope  you 

*  Maximi  ad  Siricium  Epistola  ap.  Baroniura,  387,  65. 

'  Maximus  alludes  probably  to  those  barbarian  invasions  of  Pan- 
nonia,  of  which  we  have  dim  rumours.  '  Utinam  illud  columen 
Arianae  legis,  Margense  oppidum  permaneret  et  non  ad  judicium 
quoddam  erroris  miseri  concidisset/  &c.  Margus  was  about  thirty 
miles  east  of  Belgrade,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Morava  and  the 
Danube.     (Maximi  Epist.  ap.  Baronium,  387,  33-36.) 
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will  believe  that  we  are  speaking  to  you  ia  love  and  ^^^^' 
for  your  own  interest,  when  we  call  upon  you  to  restore  — — — 
Italy,  and  venerable  Borne,  and  all  your  provinces  to 
their  own  Churches  and  their  own  priests,  and  not  to 
meddle  yourself  in  these  matters  at  all,  since  it  is 
obviously  more  becoming  that  Arian  sectaries  should 
conform  to  the  Catholic  faith  than  that  they  should 
seek  to  instil  their  wickedness  into  the  minds  of  those 
who  now  think  rightly.' 

The  trembling  Valentinian,  who  seems  to  have  already  ^nb^ey 

,    '  ,  of  Doni* 

removed  from  Milan  to  Aquileia  \  in  order  to  be  further  ninat. 
from  his  Imperial  adviser,  sent,  perhaps  in  answer 
to  this  letter,  another  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Trier. 
The  envoy  chosen  was  Domninus,  a  Syrian,  loyal  to 
Yaleutinian  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  the  policy  of  Justina.  This  embassy  offered  to  the 
crafty  Maxim  us  a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
presented  by  those  well-guarded  Alpine  passes  which 
had  foiled  his  previous  endeavours.  And  here  it  may 
be  noticed  in  passing,  that  though  we  speak  with 
approximate  correctness  of  the  Alps  as  separating  Italy 
from  Europe,  it  is  really  the  Western  and  Central  Alps 
of  which  this  is  especially  true.  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy  are  closed  in  from  the  West  and  North  by  mighty 
snow-clad  ranges,  the  passes  of  which  it  has  needed  the 
skill  of  the  best  generals  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world  to  traverse  with  an  army.  But  on  the  North - 
East  of  Italy  the  Julian  Alps,  though  rising  to  the 
height  of  3000  or  40CX)  feet,  interpose  no  such  almost 

^  Toil  dc    OvaK€VTiviavov  vpttr^tiai^  €K  ttjs  'AirvXijuir  xp^f^^^^  (ZosimUS, 

iv.  42).  But  Clinton  points  out  that  according  to  the  Theodoeian 
Coile,  Valentinian  was  at  Milan  till  Septemher  8th,  ami  certainly  the 
return  of  Domninus,  followed  by  Maximus  through  the  passes  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  favours  the  theory  that  his  master  was  still  at  Milan. 

H   h    2 
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BOOK  I.  impenetrable  barrier,  and  in  the  course  of  this  history 

1—  we  shall  see  these  mountains  often   crossed   by  large 

^  ^'     armies  with  comparative  ease. 

When   Domninus  arrived  at   Augusta   Treverorum 
he  received  a  very  different  welcome  from  that  which 
had  been  given  to  Ambrose.     Costly  gifts  were  pressed 
upon  his  acceptance ;  he  was  treated  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  even  of  effusive  affection  ;  the  Emperor  had 
ever  on  his  lips  his  love  for  his  young,  if  somewhat 
misguided  colleague,  and  soon  Domninus  was  convinced 
that  Valentinian  had  in  all  the  world  no  truer  friend 
than   Magnus  Clemens   Maximus.     As   a   substantial 
token   of  his   friendship,  Maximus,  though   doubtless 
somewhat  pressed  himself  by  the  barbarians  in  Gaul, 
would  spare  some  of  his  best  troops  to  assist  Valentinian 
in  the  war  against  the  barbarians  in  Pannonia,  and  these 
troops  should   escort  his  excellent   friend    Domninus 
across   the   Alps.     The   generous   offer  was   accepted. 
Maximus    himself    moved    slowly   forward   with    the 
bulk  of  his  army.     The  passes  were  carefully  watched 
to  prevent  any  tidings  of  military  operations  reach- 
ing the   ears   of  Valentinian's  generals.     As   soon   as 
the  ridge  of  the  Alps  was  crossed  ^  and  the  difficult 
marshy  land  at  their  feet  over-passed,  all  disguise  was 
thrown  off,  the  main  body  of  the  army  hastened  over 
the  passes  now  held  entirely  by  the  partisans  of  Maxi- 
mus.     That  able   negotiator,    Domninus,   had  simply 
introduced  into  Italy  the  vanguard  of  the  army  which 
had  come  to  upset  his  master's  throne  *. 

^  We  learn  from  Pacatus  (xxx)  that  it  was  through  the  passes  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  {Col  de  Gen^e)  that  Maximus  descended  iuto  Italy. 

■  We  get  this  story  of  the  outwitting  of  Domninus  only  from 
Zoeimus  (iv.  42).  Baronius,  comparing  the  embassy  of  Domninas 
with  that  of  Ambrose,  makes  some  reflections,  natural  to  a  Cardinal  of 
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At  Aquileia  all  seems  to  have  been  confusion  and  book  i. 
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alarm  when  the  news  of  the  invasion  was  received. — 


The  stout  and  wary  soldier,  Bauto  the  Frank,  was  jn^^on  of 
probably  dead,  as  we  hear  no  mention  of  his  name  :  and  Maximui, 
the  position  which  he  had  held  as  chief  counsellor  of 
the  Augusta  may  perhaps  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
wealthy  and  timid  Probus,  whom  we  last  saw  on  the 
point  of  surrendering  Sirmium  and  who  was  now  again 
holding  the  office  of  Praetorian  Prefect^.  Maximus 
marched  with  all  speed  to  Aquileia,  but  when  he 
arrived  there  he  found  that  the  young  colleague  who 
was  so  dear  to  him  had  already  departed.  Justina  with 
Yalentinian  and  his  sisters,  accompanied  by  Probus,  had 
takeii  ship  in  the  port  of  Aquileia  and  sailed  round 
Greece  to  Thessalonica,  from  whence  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  Theodosius,  beseeching  him  now  at  lengtli 
to  avenge  all  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  the 
house  of  Valentinian. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  of  Maximus,  like  an  overflowing 
and  scarcely  resisted  flood,  were  pouring  over  Italy. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  cities  on  the  Po  may 
have  offered  sufficient  resistance  to  afford  the  invader  a 
pretext  for  abandoning  them  to  the  wild  rapine  of  his 
soldiei-s  ^.  There  was  trepidation  and  alarm  at  Milan, 
where  the  soothing  eloquence  of  St.  Ambrose  was  needed 

the  eixteenth  century,  on  the  superiority  of  ecclesiastics  to  Uymen  as 
diplomatists. 

*  Sozomen  viL  13. 

*  St.  Ambrose,  in  a  letter  to  Faustinus  (i.  39)  to  console  him  for 
the  death  of  his  sister,  speaks  of  the  corpses  of  so  many  half-ruined 
cities  on  the  Aemih'an  way :  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  Placentia  and 
others.  But  the  whole  passage,  which  is  evidently  modelled  on 
Cicero's  celebrated  letter  to  Sulpicius,  and  about  equally  consolatory 
with  that  epistle,  is  too  rhetorical  to  entitle  it  to  much  credence  as 
history. 
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Oh.  8. 


terror  \  But  upon  the  whole  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  bloodshed,  nor  anything  really  amount- 
ing to  civil  war  in  Italy.  Maximus,  having  thus  easily 
glided  into  supreme  authority  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Roman  world,  does  not  seem  to  have  used  his  usurped 
power  t3^rannically.  It  is  significant  that  the  worst  crime 
which  is  imputed  to  him  at  this  period  of  his  career,  is 
the  issuing  of  an  order  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  Jewifit 
synagogue  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  populace 
of  Rome.  Hereupon,  we  are  told,  the  Christian  popula- 
tion shook  their  heads  ominously.  *No  good,'  said  they, 
*  will  befall  this  man.  The  Emperor  has  turned  Jew  *.' 
Maximus  In  Romc  itsclf  however,  among  the  old  Senatorial 
'"  "^"^  party,  any  disposition  towards  toleration  on  the  part  of 
the  late  fierce  assertor  of  orthodoxy  would  be  a  welcome 
relief.  The  Emperor  seems  to  have  visited  Rome  in 
person,  and  (possibly  on  New  Year's  Day  388)  to  have 
listened  to  an  elaborate  harangue  pronounced  by  the 
heathen  orator  Symmachus  in  his  honour.  This  oration, 
which  in  after  years  nearly  cost  the  author  his  life,  was 
prudently  suppressed  and  does  not  appear  among  his 
published  speeches  ^. 
Meeting  of  It  was  in  the  autumn,  probably  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
andTheo-  tcmbcr  or  Octobcr,  that  the  invasion  of  Maximus  and 

doeius. 

*  Ambrose,  Seim.  85  (quoted  by  Baronius). 

*  Ambrose,  Ep.  i.  40. 

'  After  the  death  of  Maximus,  Symmachus,  having  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  about  to  be  proceeded  against  on  a  charge  of  lae»a  ma- 
jestas  (high  treason),  took  refuge  in  a  Novatian  church.  Leontius,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Novatians,  interceded  for  the  eloquent  Pagan,  and 
Theodosius  showed  his  regard  for  the  sect  by  respectiug  the  sanctity 
o^  the  asylum  and  pardoning  Symmachus,  who  early  in  379  pro- 
nounced a  panegyric  upon  him.  This  oration,  like  that  in  praise  of 
Maximus,  is  lost  (Socrates,  H.  E.  v.  14). 
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the  pleadings  of  Justina,  nearly  a  year  elapsed  before 
lier  wrongs  and  those  of  the  house  of  Valentinian  were 
avenged.  At  the  call  of  the  Empress,  Theodosius 
repaired  to  Thessalonica,  being  accompanied  by  some  of  388. 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Senate  of  Constanti- 
nople. A  debate  ensued,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the 
universal  opinion  was  that  the  murderer  of  Gratian  and 
the  despoiler  of  Valentinian  must  be  at  once  called  upon 
to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  tribunal  of  War.  The 
counsel  was  not  acceptable  to  Theodosius,  who,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  proposed  that  ambassadors  should  be 
sent  and  negotiations  should  be  entered  into,  to  induce 
Maximus  to  restore  the  heritage  of  Valentinian.  His- 
torians hostile  to  his  fame '  see  in  this  lukewarmness 
only  another  evidence  of  the  demoralisation  which  years 
of  palace-luxury  had  wrought  in  the  character  of  Theo- 
dosius. Even  an  impartial  critic  may  suspect  that  some 
remembrance  of  the  terrible  wrong  which  the  house  of 
Theodosius  had  once  suffered  from  the  house  of  Valen- 
tinian still  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  Eastern  Emperor. 
But  there  were,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  worthier 
motives  for  inaction;  the  recent  danger  from  the  Goths, 
the  ever-present  danger  from  the  Persians,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Empire,  the  petulant  Arianism  of  Justina, 
the  loudly  asserted  orthodoxy  of  Maximus,  above  all,  the 
terrible  shock  to  *the  Koman  Kepublic*  when  its  Eastern 
and  Western  halves  should  meet  in  deadly  combat  on 
some  lUyrian  plain,  as  they  had  met  when  Constantine 
fought  with  Licinius,  when  his  son  fought  with  Magnen- 
tius,  as  they  would,  but  for  a  timely  death,  have  met 
when  Constantius  waiTed  against  Julian. 

^  Such  as  ZosimuB  (iv.  44). 
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BOOK  I.      All   these   considerations  justified  delay.     Perhaps 

delay  would  have  glided  on  into  abandonment  of  all 

Theodotius  thoughts  of  Tovenge,  and  truce  into  cordial  alliance 
Gi^**  with  the  usurper,  but  for  one  personal  argument  which 
destroyed  the  even  balance  of  the  scales  of  Peace  and 
War.  Justina,  the  widow  of  two  Emperors,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time,  had  a  daughter, 
Galla,  even  lovelier  than  herself.  Theodosius  was  a 
widower,  his  wife  Flaccilla  having  died  in  the  preceding 
year ;  and  when  the  beautiful  Galla  clasped  his  knees 
as  a  suppliant  and  with  streaming  eyes  besought  him 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  one  brother,  and  the  spohation 
of  another,  Theodosius  could  no  longer  resist.  Over- 
mastered by  her  beauty,  he  sought  and  obtained  her 
hand  in  marriage,  the  one  condition  imposed  by  Justina 
being  that  he  should  strike  down  the  murderous  usurper 
and  restore  his  kingdom  to  Valentinian  ^. 
Prep«r»-  Many  preparations  were  needed ;  and  perhaps  also 
the  winter  and  spring  were  employed  in  shaping  the 
pliant  mind  of  Valentinian  in  the  mould  of  Nicene 
orthodoxy  ^.  Embassies  passed  to  and  fro  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Milan,  but  it  was  probably  clear  to  the 
ambassadors  themselves  that  there  was  no  reahty  in 
their  messages.  Theodosius  may  have  been  indirectly 
helped   by  a  burst  of  Franks  and  Saxons   over  the 

^  In  the  Atmeidan  or  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  are  to  be  seen, 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  obelisk  of  Thothmes,  which  was  raised 
there  by  order  of  Theodosius,  some  interesting  bas-reliefs  which 
appter  to  represent  the  reception  of  Valentinian  by  the  Emperor  and 
his  sons,  and  his  marriage  with  Galla.  The  appearance  of  the  two 
little  boys  in  the  first  relief,  and  the  addition  of  the  (once)  stately 
step-mother  in  the  second,  are  full  of  quaint  interest. 

'  As  suggested  by  Richter,  p.  653.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
we  have  any  proof  that  the  conversion  took  place  at  this  time. 
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Gaulish  frontier,  threatening  Cologne  and  Mayence,  and  book  i. 

overstraining  the  energies  of  the  generals  whom  Maxi ^-^ 

mus  had  left  to  guard  the  throne  of  his  young  son  and  ^ 
associated  colleague  Victor  ^.  Not  less  was  the  relief 
aflTorded  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Persia  *,  which 
enabled  Theodosius  to  muster  all  the  hosts  of  his  realm 
for  the  westward  march,  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the 
long  and  weak  frontier  of  the  Euphrates. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Arians,  even  in  Constantinople, 
were  restless  and  still  numerous  enough  to  be  an  element 
of  danger  ^  And  great  as  was  the  popularity  of  the 
Emperor  with  the  Gothic  foederaii,  it  remained  to  be 
seen  how  that  popularity  would  stand  the  strain  of 
war.  Indeed  Maximus,  whose  one  idea  of  strategy 
seems  to  have  been  to  bribe  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
had  actually  entered  into  negotiations  with  some  of  the 
barbarians,  offering  them  large  sums  of  money  if  they 
would  betray  their  master.  The  negotiations,  however, 
were  discovered  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  barbarians  implicated,  fleeing  to  the  lakes 

^  St.  Arobrose,  who  thinks  that  all  these  calamities  came  upon 
Maximus  as  a  punishment  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
says  (£p.  i.  40):  'Ille  igitur  a  Francis,  a  Saxonum  gente,  in  Sicilia, 
Sisciae,  Petavione,  ubique  terrarum  victus  est.'  The  interesting 
details  of  the  Frankish  victories  are  given  in  a  fragment  of  Sulpicius 
Alexander,  curiously  embalmed  in  Gregory  of  Tours'  Historia  Fran- 
corum,  ii.  9. 

^  'Fidem  regum  quibus  limes  Orientis  ambitur,  dat4  accept&que 
dextera  iirmas '  (Pacatus,  xxxii). 

'  On  a  rumour  of  the  defeat  of  Theodosius  and  the  slaughter  of  a 
large  part  of  his  army,  the  Arians  broke  out  into  sedition,  and  set  the 
house  of  Nectarius,  the  orthodox  Bishop,  on  fire.  But  the  insur- 
rection Beems  to  have  been  easily  suppressed,  probably  died  down  at 
once,  when  it  was  discovered  that  Theodosius  was  still  alive  (Sozomen, 
vii.  14). 
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destroyed  before  the  war  began. 

Westward  ^^  last  all  the  necessary  preparations  were  completed, 
5J^^'  and  about  the  month  of  June  (388)  Theodosius,  having 
"^  divided  his  army  into  three  bands,  marched  down  the 
valley  of  the  Morava  and  entered  the  Western  Empire 
at  Belgrade  ^  Justina  and  her  daughters  had  been  sent 
by  sea  to  Rome  ^  where  already  the  cause  of  Maximus 
had  become  unpopular.  For  some  reason  not  explained 
to  us  Maximus  had  concluded  that  Theodosius  would 
make  his  attack  by  sea,  and  Andragathias,  his  accomplice 
in  the  murder  of  Gratian  and  his  chief  military  adviser, 
with  a  large  part  of  his  army  was  cruising  about  the 
narrow  seas,  hoping  to  intercept  either  Theodosius, 
who  never  set  sail,  or  Justina,  who  was  already  safe  in 
port. 

The  two  chief  generals  on  Theodosius'  side  were 
Promotus,  Master  of  Cavalry,  and  Timasius,  Master  of 
Infantry.  The  two  Teutons,  Richoraer  and  Arbogast, 
also  held  high  commands.  All  depended  on  rapid 
movement,  and  the  Eastern  army,  inspirited  probably 
and  roused  to  emulation  by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
QkO\\\\^  foederaii  among  them,  responded  admirably  to 
the  call  made  upon  them  by  their  leaders.  By  forced 
marches  they  reached  Siscia,  now  the  Croatian  town  of 
Siszek,  on  the  Save.  The  dusty,  panting  soldiers 
pushed  their  steeds  into  the  river,  swam  across,  and 
successfully  charged   the   enemy.      In    another    more 

« 

^  This  is  the  most  probable  route,  as  the  Theodosiau  Code  fixes 
Theodosius  at  Stobi,  in  Macedonia,  i6th  June,  388,  and  at  Scupi,  21st 
June,  and  as  the  first  battle  takes  place  at  Siecia. 

'  And  Yalentinian,  too,  according  to  Zosimus ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  Theodosius  took  Yalentinian  with  him. 
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stubbornly  contested  battle  at  Pettau  \  where  the  hos-  book  i. 
tile  army  was  commanded  by  Marcellinus,  brother  of  __L- 
the  usurper,  the  fiery  valour  of  the  Goths,  tempered  ^^^' 
and  directed  by  the  Theodosian  discipline,  again 
triumphed.  Aemona  (Laybach)  opened  her  gates  with 
rejoidng,  and  welcomed  the  liberating  host  to  her 
streets,  hung  with  carpets  and  bright  with  flowers. 
With  an  army  swollen  by  numerous  desertions  from 
the  demoralised  ranks  of  his  rival,  Theodosius  pressed 
on,  over  the  spurs  of  the  Julian  Alps,  to  Aquileia,  where 
Maximus,  whose  soldierly  qualities  seem  to  hiave  been 
melted  out  of  him  by  five  years  of  reigning,  cowered 
behind  the  walls,  awaiting  his  approach.  Aquileia  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  virgin  fortress,  the  Metz  of 
Italy,  but  the  forces  of  the  usurper  were  now  too  few  to 
form  a  sufficient  garrison.  A  small  body  of  Moorish 
soldiers,  belonging  perhaps  to  the  same  legion  which 
had  first  revolted  to  him  in  Gaul,  still  remained  faithful, 
yet  Maximus  did  not  rely  too  confidently  even  on  their 
unbribed  fidelity.  When  the  troops  of  Theodosius, 
with  brisk  impetuous  onset,  streamed  over  the  loosely- 
guarded  walls,  they  foimd  the  usurper  sitting  on  his 
throne,  distributing  money  to  his  soldiers.  They  tore 
off  with  violent  gestures  his  purple  robe,  they  knocked 
the  diadem  from  his  head,  they  made  him  doff  his 
purple  sandals,  and  then,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him  like  a  slave's,  they  dragged  the  trembling  tyrant 
before  his  judges.  At  the  third  milestone  firom  Aquileia, 
Theodosius  and  the  young  lad,  his  brother-in-law,  had 
erected  their  tribunal.    *  Is  it  true,'  said  the  Emperor  of 

'  The  mention  of  Pettau  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  one  of  the 
three  bands  of  Theodosius'  army  may  have  moved  up  the  valley  of 
the  Drave,  while  the  other  two  kept  to  the  line  of  the  Save. 
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1-1-  was  murdered,  and  that  you  usurped  the  crown ? '     'It 

^   *     is  not  true/  Maximus  is  said  to  have  faltered  out,  *  but 

without  that  pretext  I  could  never  have  persuaded  the 

soldiers  to  join  in  the  rebellion/     Theodosius  looked 

upon  the  fallen  potentate,  once  his  comrade,  with  eyes 

in  which  there  was  some  gleam  of  pity.     But  if  he  had 

any  thoughts  of  clemency,  they  were  not  shared  by  his 

Execution  army,  who,  perhaps  for  their  own  safety,  thought  it 

muB.         necessary  to  destroy  the  man  whose  fallen  majesty  they 

^l^y      had  derided.    Countless  eager  hands  dragged  him  oflF  to 

»7  AugMt  the  place  of  punishment,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by 

the  common  executioner.     His  son  Victor,  the  young 

Augustus  at  Trier,  was  put  to  death  by  Arbogast,  who 

was  sent  into  Gaul  on  this  errand,  unworthy  of  a  brave 

soldier.     Andragathius,  hearing  that  his  master  s  cause 

was  lost,  leaped  into  the  Adriatic,  *  preferring  to  trust 

himself  to  it,  rather  than  to  his  enemies  ^' 

So  fell  the  usurper  Maximus  after  five  years'  wearing 
of  the  purple,  and  now  at  last  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Gratian  found  a  resting-place  in  his  brother  s  capital  of 
Milan  \ 

Theodosius,  with  splendid  generosity,  handed  over  to 

'  The  Panegyric  of  Pacatus  is  practically  the  only  source — and  a 
most  unsatisfactory  one — from  which  we  derive  any  details  as  to  the 
campaign  against  Maximus.  Orosius  (vii.  35)  represents  the  army 
of  Maximus  as  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  says  that  owing  to  his 
leaving  the  Alpine  passes  unguarded,  and  directing  all  his  energies 
to  defence  against  the  expected  attack  by  sea,  Theodosius  won  an 
almost  bloodless  victory.  It  seems  probable  that  surprise  played  a 
large  part  in  the  campaign,  and  that  the  victory  was  due  rather  to 
clever  strategy  and  rapid  marching  than  to  hard  fighting.  If  this  be 
BO,  probably  Pacatus*  battle-pieces  are  greatly  over-coloured. 

'  This  does  not  seem  to  be  expressly  stated,  but,  as  Tillemont  says, 
may  be  inferred  from  l!ie  authorities. 
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Valentinian  not  only  the  young  Emperor  s  own  previous  book  i. 

share  of  the  Empire,  but  also  his  brother  Gratian's  *, 

•  *    .  •  388. 

remaining  content  with  the  Eastern  provinces  which  he  ^he 

had  ruled  from  the  beginning.  It  was  clearly  understood  ^^JIJ^JJ. 
however,  and  in  fact  resulted  from  the  necessity  of  the  ^^^  ^^ 
case,  that   the   great  soldier  who  had  won  back  the**"*^^^- 
heritage  of  Valentinian  was  supreme  over  the  whole 
Empire.  This  supremacy  involved  the  complete  victory 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  East,  a 
victory  which  was  aided  by  the  conversion  of  Valentinian 
and  the  timely  death  of  Justina,  who  had  scarcely  re- 
turned to  her  son's  palace  at  Milan  when  she  ended  her 
troubled  life  2.     The  next  three  years  after  the  over-  388-391. 
throw  of  Maximus  were  spent  by  Theodosius  in  Italy,  at 
Milan,  at  Rome,  at  Verona,  in  setting  in  order  those 
affiiirs  of  Church  and  State,  which  in  his  judgment  had 
gone  wrong  since  the  firm  hand  of  the  elder  Valentinian 
had  failed  from  the  helm  *. 

^  1r\v  fi€V  ovv    PaaiK€iap  nao'av   OvaXrvriytai^    irapih»Ktv^    wnfv    Itvx<v 

cxo>p  6  TovTov  narrip  says  Zosimus ;  but  we  have  a  better  authority  in 
St.  Augustine  (De  Civitate  Dei,  v.  26),  *  Mox  tyranni  Maximi  extinctor 
[Theodosius]  Valentinianum  puerum  imperii  sui  partibus  unde 
fugatus  fuerat  cum  misericordissima  veneratione  restituit/  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  express  mention  made  here  of  Gratian's  share,  but  it 
may  be  understood  that  this  is  St.  Augustine's  meaning. 

'  Zosimus  (iv.  47)  says  that  Justina  *  dwelt  with  her  son  after  his 
restoration,  supplying  by  her  prudence,  as  far  as  a  woman  might,  the 
deficiencies  of  his  youth.'  Prosper  Tiro  says  that  'she  was  prevented 
by  death  from  recovering  the  kingdom  with  her  son.'  It  is  probable 
that  she  died  soon  after  the  restoration. 

'  The  Theodosian  Code  shows  Theodosius  at  Aquileia,  after  his 
victory,  on  the  22nd  September,  388  ;  and  agiiin  at  the  same  place  on 
his  homeward  route  to  Constantinople,  i6th  June,  391. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   INSUBBECTION  OP   ANTIOCH. 

Authorities. 

Sources : — 

BOOK  I.       For  the  events  narrated  in  the  following  chapter  we  have 
'        two  invaluable  contemporary  authorities,  Libanius  and  Chryao- 
stom. 

Libanius,  professor  of  rhetoric,  was  born  at  Antioch  in  the 
year  314.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  ten  years  oldj 
and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  mother,  a  gentle 
and  loveable  woman^  who  after  her  husband's  death  lived 
only  for  her  children.  All  the  traditions  of  his  family,  and 
the  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  child- 
hood^ breathed  the  spirit  of  Hellenism  ;  and  a  worshipper  of 
the  old  gods  of  Greece  Libanius  remained  through  life,  not- 
withstanding the  ever-increasing  number  of  the  votaries  of 
Christianity  in  Antioch.  In  his  fifteenth  year  Libanius  solemnly 
dedicated  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  pursuit,  how- 
ever, which  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time  meant  chiefly 
the  reading  of  the  Greek  poets  and  the  rather  profitless  toil 
of  a  student  of  rhetoric.  After  visiting  Greece  and  spending 
several  years  of  middle  life  at  Constantinople  and  Nicomedia, 
he  returned  to  his  native  city  about  the  year  354,  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  a  State-paid  professor  of 
rhetoric  he  received  the  Ateleia  or  immunity  from  all  political 
and  fiscal  claims,  and  thus  escaped  the  dangerous  honour  of 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  to  which  many  of  his  friends  were  entitled. 
As  a  heathen  he  hailed  with  joy  the  accession  of  Julian  (361), 
praised  enthusiastically  his  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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ancient   faith,  and   wrote   a   mournful   monody  on  his   death,  BOOK  I. 
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bitterly  reproaching  the  gods  for  allowing  their  votary  to  be  cut  ' 
off  before  his  prime.  Libanius  was  seventy-three  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  of  Antioch,  which  was  the  last  public  event 
in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part.  He  composed  five  orations 
on  the  subject,  two  addressed  (or  supposed  to  be  addressed)  to 
Theodosius,  one  aimed  at  the  fugitives  from  the  city,  and  one 
addressed  to  each  of  the  two  Commissioners,  Caesarius  and 
Hellebichus.  Zosimus  represents  him  as  sent  on  an  embassy 
from  the  citizens  of  Antioch  to  the  Imperial  Court,  but  this 
is  certainly  an  error,  probably  derived  from  the  £eu^  that  in 
his  first  oration  to  Theodosius,  Libanius  represents  himself, 
by  a  rhetorical  fiction,  as  having  undertaken  the  long  and 
difficult  journey  to  the  capital  in  order  to  plead  for  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  orations  themselves,  though  they  supply  us  with  some 
valuable  information,  are  tedious  and  vapid  in  the  extrema 
There  is  no  orderly  grouping  of  facts,  no  steady  march  in  the 
argument.  The  orator  darts  from  one  obscurity  to  another 
without  plan  or  method ;  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  citizens  of  Antioch  that  the  irritable  Emperor 
was  spared  the  annoyance  of  listening  to  such  an  intercessor. 
Libanius  had  suffered  all  his  life  from  weak  health,  and  perhaps 
the  utter  poverty  of  these  speeches  may  be  partly  excused  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  sinking  into  his  dotage. 

The  year  of  Libanius'  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  survived  to  the  accession  of  Arcadius  (395).     It  is  said 
that  on  bis  death -bed  he  was  asked  who  should  succeed  him  in 
his  professor's  chair,  and  that  he  answered,  '  It  should  have  been  • 
Chrysostom  if  the  Christians  had  not  stolen  him  from  us.' 

For  John  surnamed  Chrysostom  (the  golden-mouthed)  was 
in  his  youth  one  of  the  pupils  of  Libanius.  He  was  bom  at 
Antioch  about  346,  the  son  of  an  *  illustrious '  Master  of  the 
Soldiery,  who  died  when  Chrysostom  was  an  infant.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  began  to  attend  the  school  of  Libanius,  where  he 
soon  gave  indications  of  his  future  eminence  as  an  orator.  At 
this  time  he  was  intending  to  practise  as  an  advocate  in  the  law- 
courts,  thus  entering  upon  a  career  which  would  probably  have 
led  a  man  of  his  abilities  to  the  highest  civil  dignities -of  the 
Empire.     But  under  the  influence  of  a  friend  of  his   named 
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BOOK  I.  Basil  (not  the  great  Cappadocian  St.  Basil)  Chrysostom  became 
'  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  his  chosen  profession,  and 
cherished  with  increasing  affection  the  thought  of  devoting 
himself  along  with  Basil  and  two  other  young  men  (one  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia)  to  what  he 
called  'the  true  philosophy/  a  life  of  monastic  self-seclnsion 
from  the  world.  The  earnest  entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  had 
set  her  heart  on  seeing  him  pursue  a  brilliant  career  in  the 
Prefect's  Court,  prevailed  upon  him  for  a  time  to  forego  this 
design ;  but  at  length  about  the  year  374  (possibly  after  his 
mother's  death),  he  finally  quitted  the  bar  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  in  the  mountains  south  of  Antioch,  which  was 
governed  by  the  rule  of  the  Egyptian  Pachomius.  After  four 
years  he  left  his  cell  in  the  monastery  for  a  solitary  cave,  or  in 
the  technical  language  of  monasticism,  he  exchanged  the  life  of 
a  coenobite  for  that  of  an  anchorite.  Here  his  austerities  were 
so  great  that  he  was  able  to  continue  this  mode  of  life  for  only 
two  years.  With  a  prematurely  wasted  frame  and  health  per- 
manently injured,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  where  in  the  year 
381  he  was  ordained  as  a  deacon  by  Meletius  shortly  before 
the  departure  of  that  prelate  to  the  jCouncil  of  Constantinople. 
In  386  he  received  the  office  of  presbyter  from  the  hands  of 
Flavian,  the  successor  of  Meletius,  and  at  once  began  to  make  his 
mark  as  the  greatest-  preacher  of  his  city,  and  (as  was  soon 
discovered)  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  Christian  world.  He  had 
been  thus  engaged  for  about  a  year,  when  the  insurrection  of 
Antioch  broke  out,  and  *  the  Homilies  on  the  Statues,'  twenty 
in  number,  were  preached  by  him.  Though  too  diffuse,  these 
homilies  are  models  of  grave,  well-sustained,  and  earnest  eloquence 
(incomparably  superior  to  the  obscure  platitudes  of  Libanins), 
and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  some  of  our  most  vivid  im- 
pressions of  the  Imperial  City  of  Antioch  in  her  var^dng  moods 
of  insolence  and  terror. 

The  precise  order  of  the  Homilies  on  the  Statues  cannot 
perhaps  now  be  clearly  ascertained.  In  spite  of  Clinton's 
defence  (Fasti  Romani,  i.  515)  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
uphold  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  arranged.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  chronology  of  the  period  between  the  insurrection 
and  the  pardon  according  to  Dr.  Arnold  Hug,  whose  monograph 
on  the  subject  is  alluded  to  below : — 


Saint  Chrysostom. 
March  4,         Outbreak  of  the  Sedition. 
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>j 


;» 


)) 


6-13,  let  week  of  Lent  |  Homily  2.     Departure  of  Ra- 
13-20,  2nd      „  „ 

20-27,  3rd       „  „ 


BOOK  I. 
Ch.  i». 


27-Ap.  3,  4th  „ 


>» 


April    3-10,   5th 


j      vian.     Homilies  3-8,  15. 
Homilies  16  (The  Prefect  in 

the  Church),  9,  20. 
March  29  (Monday)  Arrival  of 
the  Commissioners. 
30  (Tuesday)  Preliminary 
enquiry. 
J     ,,31  (Wednesday)  Day  of 
judgment.  Postpone- 
ment of  sentence. 
April    I  (Thursday)  Departure 

of  Caesarius. 
Homilies  11,  12,  13  (Wednes- 
day), 17, 14, 18  (half  of  Lent 
over :  not  yet  20  days  since 
the  first  edict  of  the  Em- 
peror). Towards  the  end  of 
the  week,  arrival  of  Caesarius 
at  Constantinople,  and  par- 
don of  the  Antiochenes. 
Homily    20  (10    days    before 

Easter). 
(Beginning  of  this  week  or  end 
of  the  previous  one.)  Arrival 
of  the  decree  of  pardon.  Re- 
joicings in  the  city. 
Homily  21.  The  Christians 
celebrate  at  the  same  time 
the  return  of  ITavian. 

Some  of  the  chief  events  in  the  later  career  of  Chrysostom 
will  come  under  our  notice  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  ecclesiastical  historians,  especially  Theodoret,  supply 
some  few  further  particulars,  but  are  not  very  accurate  in  their 
dates. 

Guides : — 

The  careful  little  Essay  of  Dr.  Arnold  Hug,  *  Antiochia  und 
der  Aufstand  des  Jahres  387  n.  Chr.'  (Winterthur,  1863),  deals 
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j> 


10-17,    6th 
17-24,    7th 


» 


9) 


U 


» 


25,         Easter  Sunday. 
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BOOK  I.  exhauBtively  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter.     But  in  order  to 
^'     understand  the  historical  framework  of  the  story,  it  will  be 


387.  well  to  consult  Dr.  O.  R.  Sievers,  '  Das  Leben  des  Libanius  * 
(Berlin,  1868),  published  after  the  death  of  its  author,  and  a 
truly  admirable  specimen  of  a  German  monograph,  laborious  but 
dear,  often  even  graphic,  and  above  all  furnished  with  a  very 
complete  index. 

The  life  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  by  the  Rev.  W.  R,  W. 
Stephens  (London,  1883:  3rd  edition),  will  also  be  found  very 
helpful. 

uefeoto  in       It  has  been  already  hinted  that  Theodosius  was  not 

the  fixuui-  , 

cbOpoUoy  an  economical  niler  of  the  Empire.  Both  his  policy 
ciosioB.  and  his  pleasures  compelled  him  to  make  large  de- 
mands on  the  purses  of  his  subjects.  The  chiefs  of  the 
foederatif  who  doubtless  thought  the  wealth  of  the  great 
Empire  boimdless,  could  not  be  kept  in  good  humour 
without  rich  presents  for  themselves  and  frequent 
largesse  for  their  followers.  And,  whether  we  accept 
or  partially  reject  the  accusations  of  Zosimus,  who  never 
tires  of  inveighing  against  the  luxury,  the  extravagance, 
the  prodigality  of  Theodosius,  it  is  clear  he  had.  no 
tendency  towards  parsimony,  and  that  he  had  very  high 
notions  of  the  state  which  a  Boman  Augustus  ought  to 
maintain.  Possibly  a  liberal  expenditure  was  a  wise 
policy  for  the  Empire ;  certainly  frugality  like  that  of 
Valens  had  proved  in  the  end  disastrously  expensive : 
but,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  the  heavy  demands  which 
it  necessitated  upon  the  resources  of  the  tax-payers 
caused,  doubtless,  many  a  muttered  execration  against 
this  spendthrift  Spaniard,  his  barbarians,  and  his 
chamberlains,  execrations  of  which  we  not  only  hear 
the  distant  echo  in  the  words  of  Zosimus,  but  can  listen 
to  their  turbulent  explosion  in  the  story  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Antioch. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  387  (before  Maximus  book  i 


ch.  9. 


had  openly  declared  war  upon  Yalentiman),  Theodosius 
determined  to  celebrate  the  expiration  of  eight  years  ^  . 
of  his  own  government  and  four  of  the  conjoint  rule  ^'^^ 
of  himself  and  his  young  son  Arcadius^,  or  in  more 
technical  language  his  own  Decennalia  and  his  son's 
Quinquennalia.  The  festival  of  the  Quinquennalia,  in- 
stituted in  imitation  of  the  Greek  Olympiads,  recurred 
every  fifth  year,  that  is,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth, 
the  ninth,  and  the  fourteenth  years  of  the  ruler's  reign, 
and  so  on.  It  consisted  of  games,  chariot-races,  and 
musical  contests ;  but  above  all,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Empire,  and  with  the  ever-growing  demands  of  the 
German  foederati^  it  was  an  occasion  for  increased 
largesse  to  the  soldiery.  Letters  were  accordingly 
written  by  the  Emperor,  commanding  the  provinces 
to  furnish  extraordinary  contributions  for  these  Quin- 
quennalia 2.  These  letters  caused  probably  in  most 
cities  of  the  already  over-burdened  East,  such  domestic 
scenes  as  are  vividly  described  to  us  by  the  great 
preacher  of  Antioch^:  'When  we  hear  that  gold  is 
required  of  us  by  the  Emperor,  every  one  goes  to  his 
house  and  calls  together  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
slaves,  that  he  may  consult  with  them  from  what  source 

^  The  four  years  of  Arcadius' reign  ended  on  the  i6th  January,  and 
the  eight  of  his  father'3  on  the  19th  January,  387.  It  was  a  year  too 
soon  for  the  Decennalia  of  Theodosius,  hut  the  union  of  the  two 
festivals  seems  to  have  been  represented  as  an  act  of  consideration  for 
the  tax-payer. 

'  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  informed  either  of  the  name  or  of  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  thus  ordered ;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
they  would  be  of  the  nature  of  aurum  coronarium :  and  the  above 
quotation  from  Chrysostom  seems  to  confirm  this  suggestion. 

^  Chrysostom,  Ad  Populum  Antiochenum,  Homil.  3. 

I  i   2 
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BOOK  I.  he  shall  raise  that  contribution.'     But  though  we  hear 

C'H.  y. 
'■ —  rumours  of  seditious  movements  at  Alexandria*  and 

Beyrout,  it  was  only  at  Antioch  that  the  discontent 

caused  by  these  unwelcome  letters  burst  into  a  flame. 

Exactiug        For  the  special  irritation  displayed  by  the  citizens  of 

disposition  -ii  imi  -i 

of  the  Antioch  there  were  several  reasons.  The  great  capital 
Antioch.  of  the  East,  situated  in  the  delightfiil  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  her  massive  walls  boldly  cUmbing  the 
picturesque  heights  of  Mount  Silpius,  her  long  colon- 
nade, the  work  of  Herod,  her  Eoyal  Palace,  her  Forum, 
her  Hippodrome;  the  city  which  had  been  for  near 
three  centuries  the  seat  of  the  mighty  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidae,  the  city  which  now  prided  herself  yet  more 
on  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  name  *  Christian,' 
was  disposed  to  be  somewhat  exacting  in  her  de- 
meanour towards  her  Roman  rulers.  Julian's  slovenly 
attire  and  unkempt  beard  had  moved  the  scorn  of  the 
citizens  of  Antioch,  a  scorn  so  openly  displayed  as  to 
provoke  him  to  the  undignified  retaliation  of  the  satire 
Misopogon^.  Jovian,  whose  abandonment  of  Nisibis 
filled  the  people  of  Antioch  with  fears  lest  they  should 
be  the  next  victims,  was  assailed  in  scurrilous  libels  *, 
and  had  Helen's  bitter  taunt  to  Paris  hurled  in  his 
face — 

'  Back  yon  are  come  from  the  fight :  I  would  you  had  died  on  the 
war-plain  *.' 

*  At  Alexandria  the  people  in  the  Theatre  hroke  out  into  invectiyes 
against  Theodosius,  and  publicly  expressed  their  wish  that  the  over- 
turner  of  the  Western  throne  (Maximus)  would  come  thither  also 
(Libanius,  Orat.  xii.  Ad  Theodosium). 

'  Beard-hater. 

'  Tow  KoKovfjJvois  </>a/Aa>(ro-oir  (famosis),  Joannes  Antiochenus,  fr.  i8i, 
ap.  Muller,  vol.  iv. 

*  Hiad  iii.  428.  The  story  is  told  by  Suidas  s.  v.  ^loffiavoi.  I  owe 
these  two  quotations  to  Hug. 
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But  the  dark  bdcI  suspicious  YaleDs,  so  little  loved  in  book  i. 

the  rest  of  the  Empire,  seems  to  have  been  generally ^— ^ 

popular  in  Antioch,  on  account  of  his  having  preferred  ^  ^* 
it  to  Constantinople  as  his  chief  place  of  abode.  Now, 
however,  this  new  Spanish  Emperor,  who  was  approach- 
ing the  Decennalia  of  his  reign,  had  not  once  favoured 
the  dwellers  by  the  Orontes  with  a  sight  of  his  comely 
countenance.  Antioch,  therefore,was  already  sore  at  heart 
with  her  sovereign  as  well  as  overburdened  with  the 
expenses  of  his  administration,  when  these  letters  of  his 
came  (probably  in  the  e^y  days  of  March  387)  to  turn 
the  mob's  dislike  into  hatred  and  the  tax-payer  s  per- 
plexity into  despair. 

The  story  of  the  insurrection  which  now  broke  forth.  The  s«i»- 
brings  into  strong  relief  the  character  of  the  two  classes  l^titi^h. 
which  together  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  free  population 
'  of  Antioch  as  of  the  other  cities  of  the  Empire.  There 
was  first  the  Middle  Class,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  timid, 
unenterprising,  still  perhaps  wealthy,  though  groaning 
\mder  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  sinking  Empire.  From  this 
class,  centuries  ago,  had  emerged  the  citizens  who,  with 
eager  emulation,  had  contended  with  one  another  for 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Curia  or  Senate  of  their 
native  city,  and  the  glory  of  being  addressed  as  Decurio. 
That  state  of  things  had  now  long  passed  away. 
Though  the  Curia  had  still  some  power  (of  the  kind 
recently  possessed  in  England  by  *  Quarter  Sessions ' 
and  now  by  the  '  County  Council '),  it  was  well  under- 
stood among  all  classes,  that  the  responsibility  attached 
to  the  oflSce  of  Decurio  so  largely  outweighed  the 
power,  that  no  reasonable  being  would  covet  a  seat 
in  the  local  Senate  for  its  own  sake.     Instead  of  a 
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BOOK  I.  coveted  honour,  therefore,  it  had  become  a  dreaded, 
but  hereditary,  burden  imposed  on  the  infant  son  of 
a  Decurio  at  birth  and  (for  the  most  part)  only  to  be 
escaped  from  by  deatL  Above  these  Curial  familicB 
stood  a  small  privileged  class  of  functionaries,  Prefects, 
Counts,  Consulars,  and  their  children,  the  most  highly 
prized  of  whose  immunities  consisted  in  this,  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  discharge  'Curial 
obligations.'  Below  them  lay  the  great  sensual,  swinish 
mass  of  Forum-loungers.  All  that  was  onerous  in 
public  life,  fell  with  ever-increasing  weight  on  the 
middle  class  of  Decurions.  The  collection  of  the 
revenue,  the  responsibility  for  the  corn-rations,  the  care 
of  the  prisons,  even  the  heating  of  the  baths,  devolved 
on  these  men ;  and  whoever  else  might  by  jobbery  and 
peculation  defraud  the  public  revenue,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Decurion  had  no  chance  of  plundering,  but 
only  the  dreary  necessity  of  making  good  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  plimdering  of  others. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  class  thus  heavily  burdened 
was  ever  dwindling  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth. 
The  Senate  of  Antioch,  which  had  once  consisted  of 
600  members,  had  so  far  fallen  away  that  the  Emperor 
Julian  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  raised  its 
number  to  200 ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  temporary 
increase,  that  number  had  again  fallen  to  60  in  386, 
and  in  388  (the  year  following  the  insurrection),  it  was 
only  1 2  ^  The  same  attenuation  was  evidently  going 
on  throughout  the  Empire.  The  governor  of  Cilicia, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  found  the 
Senate  of  the  city  of  Alexandria  in   that  province 

^  See  Libanius  (ed.  Beiske),  ii.  575  and  528.     Julian  Misopogou, 
p-  106.    I  owe  these  references  to  Sievers,  p.  7  n.  36. 
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reduced  to  one  lame  man,  but  raised  it  to  1 5  without  book  i 

Ch.  9. 

violence,  but  merely  by  kind  words  and  the  assurance 
that  the  agents  of  the  centralised  despotism  at  Constan- 
tinople should  not  be  permitted  to  plunder  the  new 
Senators,  who  might  even  make  some  profit  out  of  their 
administrative  functions.  These  &ir  words  drew  the 
desired  Senators  from  their  hiding-places  under  beds  and 
couches  or  in  the  caves  of  the  moimtains,  to  undertake, 
even  with  alacrity,  'Curial  obligations/  Once,  too, 
when  the  first  Yalentinian,  in  one  of  his  cruel  moods, 
issued  a  decree  that  for  the  punishment  of  some 
disorders  in  one  of  the  provinces,  three  Decurions  in 
each  of  its  cities  should  be  put  to  death,  the  Prefect 
to  whom  this  order  was  addressed  repUed  pleasantly, 
*  What  is  to  be  done  if  a  town  have  not  so  many  as 
three  Decurions  in  it?  You  ought  to  add  these 
words  to  the  Edict,  "  (Let  them  be  killed)  if  they  can 
be  founds"' 

Such  then  was  the  burdened,  sorely  pressed  life  of 
the  comparatively  wealthy  citizens  of  the  Middle  Class 
who  were  left  in  the  cities  of  the  Empire.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  reproduces  the  so-called  'liturgies'  (obligations 
to  undertake  certain  services  to  the  State),  which  formed 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  life  of  ancient  Athens,  and 
it  is  indeed  under  this  term  that  the  Curial  obligations 
are  constantly  spoken  of  by  contemporary  orators*; 
but  the  means  to  discharge  these  liturgies  had  grown 
smaller,  the  command  to  perform  them  harsher  and 
more  irresistible,  the  inducement  which  had  once  been 
the  desire  to  earn  the  favour  of  one  s  fellow  citizens, 

^  libanius,  Ad  Celsum,  Ep.  608  (ed.  Wolf),  and  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linuB,  xxyii.  7.  7  (both  quoted  by  Kuhn,  Verf.  des  Rom.  Reichs,  i.  248). 
'  Especially  Libanius. 
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BOOK  I.  and  to  be  by  them  raised  to  the  high  places  of  the 
— 1—  State,  had  vanished  altogether. 
^  ^*  But  as  the  rich  liturgy-performing  aristocracy,  so  also 

o/the  mob.  the  pampered  liturgy-enjoying  democracy  of  the  cities 
of  the  Empire,  carries  us  back  in  remembrance  to  the 
days  of  Aristophanes.  The  idea  of  the  Boman  Empire 
was  in  the  main  urban,  as  was  that  of  the  Athenian 
Empire,  and  not  only  were  they  both  urban,  but  both 
were  in  a  certain  sense  socialistic.  To  keep  the  popu- 
lace of  the  capital  cities  of  the  Empire  in  good  humour 
was  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  a  Roman  Augustus,  and 
almost  of  equal  importance  with  the  other  two,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  loyalty  of  the  army  and  the  repulse  of  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians.  At  Antioch,  as  at  Bome, 
at  Constantinople,  and  at  Alexandria,  the  citizens  en- 
joyed a  free  distribution  of  corn  or  rather  of  bread,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  precise  amount  of  this 
daily  ration  does  not  seem  to  be  handed  down  to  us, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
support  life  for  the  receiver  and  his  family,  and  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  work.  The  bath — that  luxury 
which  is  almost  a  necessity  under  a  Syrian  sky — was 
also  open,  either  gratuitously  or  at  an  exceedingly 
small  charge,  to  all  classes  of  the  community;  and 
when  the  water  was  not  heated  hot  enough.  Demos 
in  the  Theatre  howled  his  disapprobation  and  even 
threw  stones  at  the  governor  who  had  been  so  slack 
in  enforcing  the  ministrations  of  the  richer  citizens  to 
his  comforts  Twice  (in  382  and  384)  an  unfavourable 
season  raised  the  price  of  corn.  The  people  in  the 
Theatre  cried  out  for  larger  loaves,  cheaper  loaves.     In 

^  Libanius,  ii.  93-95  (Sievers,  164).     The  governor  was  Icarius, 
Comes  Orientis,  384. 
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spite  of  the  opposition  of  certain  members  of  the  Senate,  book  i. 

who  had  some  dim  previsions  of  the  science  now  known 

387* 
as  Political  Economy,  a  governor  was  each  time  found 

who  issued  a  decree  lowering  the  price  of  the  loaf. 
Unable  to  comply  with  the  decree  the  bakers  left  the 
city  and  fled  to  the  mountains.  Naturally  the  famine 
in  the  city  was  not  lessened  by  their  departure.  The 
law  was  withdrawn  and  the  bakers  returned  but  led 
a  precarious  existence,  always  liable  to  be  arrested,  and 
flogged  through  the  streets  of  Antioch  if  a  governor 
wished  to  curry  favour  with  the  people,  and  to  repel 
by  this  easy  demonstration  the  charge  of  having  him- 
self shared  in  the  profits  of  the  unpopular  class  \ 

We  have  glanced  at  the  condition  of  the  urban  popu-  Hie  Ar». 
lation,  of  which  we  always  hear  most ;  but  we  must  ipeaUiig 
not  forget  that  there  was  in  the  rural  districts  of  Syria  i»ti<mr^" 
a  large  peasant-class,  which  is  comparatively  mute  in 
Imperial  history.  A  sermon  of  St.  Chrysostom "  brings 
before  us  the  patient,  toilful  lives  of  these  men, 
strangers  to  the  language,  to  the  pleasures,  and  to  the 
vices  of  the  city-populace,  but  united  to  them  in  faith ; 
and  in  their  temperate  and  frugal  existence  illustrating 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  far  better  than  the  noisy 
theological  disputants  of  Antioch.  The  yoke  of  the 
Imperial  government  pressed  heavily  on  these  men,  who 
could  not  shout  applause  in  the  Hippodrome,  or  hurl 
stones  and  taunts  at  the  Prefect  in  the  Theatre,  and 
who  therefore,  as  representative  government  was  un- 
known, had  no  means  of  influencing  the  administration 
of  afiairs.  Thus,  when  the  populace  were  raging  at  the 
high  price  of  bread,  an  edict  was  issued,  forbidding  any 

^  Sievers,  155,  165. 

^   Homily  1 9  (r^  KvpioKJ  ttjs  'Eiri(ra>{bftcin;r). 
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BOOK  I.  peasant  to  carry  more  than  two  loaves  out  of  the  city, 

'—^  and  soldiers  were  stationed  at  the  gates  to  enforce  the 

observance  of  this  decree.  Thus  also,  by  a  yet  more 
vexatious  enactment,  it  was  provided  that  every  rustic 
who  brought  hay  or  straw  into  the  city  should  carry 
out  of  it  a  certain  quantity  of  the  dSbris  of  houses 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  or  falling  into  decay,  and 
this  provision  was  stringently  enforced  even  when  the 
rain-swollen  torrents  and  miry  roads  of  winter  made 
obedience  to  it  most  burdensome^.  It  is  by  slight 
hints  like  these  as  to  the  condition  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, that  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the  rapid  success 
of  the  Saracens  in  Syria,  two  centuries  and  a  half  after 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  These 
simple-hearted  country  folk  with  their  Aramaic  speech 
are  in  the  year  387  still  Christian  by  religious  pro- 
fession, but  they  are  out  of  sympathy  with  Greek 
civilisation  and  are  hardly  dealt  with  by  Boman  func- 
tionaries. Bitter  controversies  and  stem  persecutions 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  will  alienate  many 
of  them  from  the  form  of  faith  dominant  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  when  in  the  seventh  century  a  great 
Semitic  prophet  shall  arise  to  reassert  the  principle 
of  the  unity  of  God  and  to  declare  a  religious  war 
against  the  Roman  Empire^  they  will  offer  scanty  resist- 
ance to  the  sword  of  Khalid,  and  will  after  the  lapse  of 
one  generation  be  counted  among  the  most  obedient 
followers  of  Islam. 
Arriyaiof  Such  then  was  the  condition  of  the  people  in  and 
«on*S^t  around  Antioch  when,  in  the  beginning  of  387,  the 
letters  arrived  from  Theodosius  ordering  a  levy  of 
aurum  coronarium  for  his  son's  Quinquennalia.      It 

^  LibaniuB,  ircpl  r«v  ayyaptiw  (quoted  by  Sievers,  p.  167). 
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was  felt  that  this  was  too  much ;   and  an  angry  growl  book  i. 
was  heard  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  citizens.    Men '— 

mQm 

rushed  up  to  one  another  in  the  market-place,  saying,  ^^^^^ 
•Our  life  is  become  unliveable;  the  city  is  quite  ruined;  ^***^*- 
no  one  will  be  able  to  bear  such  a  weight  of  tribute/ 
So  did  the  'grave  and  reverend  signers/  the  men  on 
whom  the  weight  of  taxation  would  fall  most  heavily, 
utter  their  discontent ;  and  in  their  exasperation  they 
probably  used  many  a  word  bordering  on  treason.  Mean- 
while the  mob,  among  whom  there  were  many  boys,  and 
all  of  whom  had  the  spirit  of  boyish  mischief  in  their 
hearts,  proceeded  fix>m  words  to  deeds.  Streaming  along 
the  great  colonnade  which  ran  past  the  judgment-hall, 
having  thrown  off  their  upper  garments  to  show  that 
they  meant  work,  they  lifted  their  right  arms  menacingly 
in  the  air  calling  on  all  brave  men  to  join  them.  They 
went  first  to  the  public  baths,  and  severing  with  their 
swords  the  ropes  by  which  the  great  brazen  lamps 
were  suspended  they  let  them  fall  with  a  crash  to  the 
pavement. 

Then  the  statues  of  the  Imperial  family  met  their  Overthrow 
eyes  and  inflamed  their  wrath.     Here  was  the  Emperor  periai 
himself  with  that  stately  presence  of  his  which  seemed"    "*** 
to  command  the  obedience  of  Goth  and  of  Roman.     By 
his  side  was  the  gentle  and  pious  Flaccilla,  the  wife 
whom  he  had  lost  two  years  before.     Here  was  his 

'  The  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  sedition  was  fixed  by  TiUemont 
at  26  February,  and  Clinton  in  the  main  agrees  with  him.  But  Hug, 
finding  that  the  passage  in  the  Second  Homily  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
which  would  fix  its  deliverance  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  sedition, 
is  marked  by  the  latest  editor  as  spurious,  makes  the  date  of  the 
sedition  a  week  later,  4th  of  March  instead  of  26th  of  February.  The 
dates  of  the  subsequent  events  (most  of  which  are  only  approximate) 
are  those  assigned  by  Hug. 


\ 
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and  here  was  the  young  Arcadius,  the  boy  of  ten  years 


^  ^'  old  for  whose  Quinquennalia  all  this  weight  of  ^coronary 
gold'  was  demanded,  and  there  was  the  little  Honorius, 
a  child  of  three,  not  yet  Augustus,  but  already  glorified 
with  a  statue.  The  whole  family  were  for  the  moment 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  Antioch.  With  ribald 
shouts  and  words  which  a  loyal  orator^  could  not  repeat 
and  wished  that  he  had  never  heard,  they  began  to 
stone  the  wooden  statues.  There  was  a  roar  of  laughter 
as  each  statue  fell  in  ludicrous  ruin,  a  roar  of  rage  when 
one,  more  strongly  compacted  than  its  neighbour,  resisted 
the  onslaught.  From  the  wooden  statues  they  proceeded 
to  those  of  brass.  As  stone-throwing  here  availed  not, 
they  tied  ropes  round  the  necks  of  the  Imperial  family, 
dragged  them  from  their  pedestals,  smashed  them  as 
well  as  they  could  into  fragments,  and  dragged  the 
scattered  members  about  the  streets. 
Fire-  There  was  a  certain  leading  citizen  who,  as  the  mob 

felt,  viewed  these  seditious  proceedings  with  disap- 
proval. To  his  house  they  rushed  and  threw  fire  into 
it,  fire  which  if  it  could  once  have  got  a  head  would 
have  destroyed  the  neighbouring  palace  of  the  Emperor. 
But  now  at  last  the  chief  oflBcer  of  the  garrison,  a  man 
well  trained  in  war,  but  who  had  been  completely 
cowed  by  this  outburst  of  popular  fury,  recovered  his 
nerve,  ordered  his  archers  to  the  rescue,  extiDguished  the 
flames,  and  by  a  few  discharges  of  arrows  utterly  quelled 
The  out-  the  rioters.  Another  oflBcer  (perhaps  the  Comes  Orientis) 
sappreued.  when  he  heard  that  the  archers  were  called  out,  plucked 
up  his  courage  and  brought  his  companies  of  infantry 

^  Libanius. 
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to  assist  in  restoring  orders     The  rioters  who  were  ^^^^- 

caught  in  the  act  of  incendiarism  were  committed  to 

prison ;  the  rest  of  the  roaring  crowd  melted  silently 
away:  by  noon  Antioch  was  quiet  again,  and  men  had 
leisure  to  bethink  them  what  had  been  done,  and  what 
punishment  would  fall  upon  the  city. 

On  the  audacious  criminals  who  had  been  caught  Summary 
red-handed  in  the  act  of  firing  the  city  punishment,  ment. 
cruel  in  form,  but,  in  essence,  not  unmerited,  promptly 
descended.  On  the  third  day  after  the  insurrection, 
Chrysostom>  describing  the  fate  of  these  lawless  ones, 
said  ^  *Some  have  perished  by  fire,  others  by  the  sword, 
others  have  been  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  these, 
not  men  only,  but  boys  also.  Neither  the  unripeness 
of  their  age,  nor  the  popular  tumult,  nor  the  fact 
that  Devils  tempted  them  to  their  mad  outbreak,  nor 
the  intolerable  burden  of  the  taxes  imposed,  nor  their 
poverty,  nor  the  general  assent  of  the  citizens  to  the 
crime,  nor  their  promise  never  to  offend  again — none 
of  these  pleas  has  availed  them,  but,  without  chance 
of  pardon,  they  have  been  hurried  off  to  the  place  of 
execution  ^  armed  soldiers  guarding  them  on  all  sides 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  rescue.  Mothers  followed 
afar  off  beholding  their  sons  dragged  away  and  not 
daring  even  to  bewail  their  calamity.' 

^  'O  dc  &px<ov  t£>p  i6vw  iai  ffKOV(T€  To^as  iJKovTaSy  tn\  roifs  t6  irvp  irfxxr^ 
dyopras  $«c  rt   airros  Koi  rii  atr6    T&y  Xd^foy   tla.TjyiyK€,      Liban.   Or.  xii. 

Sievers  (p.  175)  suggests  that  the  officer  here  Darned  was  Comes 
Orientis.  To  me  the  commander  of  some  corps  of  barbarian  foederati 
would  have  seemed  more  probable. 

^  Homily  3,  p.  45  (ed.  Montfaucon).  Libanius  also  mentions 
^  fire,  the  sword,  and  the  mouths  of  wild  beasts '  as  the  instruments  of 
death  (Oratio  xii,  ad  Theodosium,  p.  397,  ed.  Morel). 

'  Barathrum. 
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the  most  conspicuous  rioters,  there  ran  through  all 
Anxiety  of  ^^^^^  of  the  Community  a  vague  presentiment  that  the 
mL?**  matter  would  not  end  there.  Messengers  had  at  once 
started  off  for  Constantinople  to  inform  the  Emperor  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  the  citizens  shivered  with  fear 
when  they  thought  what  answer  those  messengers 
might  possibly  brmg  back  with  them.  The  insult  to 
the  Imperial  dignity  contained  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
statues  had  been  gross  and  palpable.  All  who  had 
abetted  or  even  connived  at  it  were  clearly  liable  to  the 
The  lAw  of  tremendous  penalties  denounced  against '  Laesa  Majes- 
MftjeiiM.  tas,'  the  Eoman  equivalent  of  High  Treason.  When, 
imder  Tiberius,  the  fashion  of  currying  favour  with  the 
Emperors  by  lodging  accusations  of  '  Majestas '  against 
eminent  citizens  was  raging  most  fiercely,  if  a  man  had 
beaten  his  slave,  or  changed  his  clothes,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor's  statue,  or  if  even  in  intoxication  he 
had  seemed  to  treat  despitefuUy  a  ring  bearing  the 
Emperor's  effigy,  these  were  sufficient  offences  upon 
which  to  ground  the  terrible  indictment  ^.  Fossiblj 
under  later  Emperors  this  fanaticism  of  adulation  had 
somewhat  subsided;  but  the  statues  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  remained  the  visible  expression  of  his  majesty, 
raised  (as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Maximus)  when  an 
usurper  was  recognised  as  legitimate  ruler,  hurled  to 
the  ground  with  ignominy  when  the  fortune  of  war 
had  declared  against  him.  Woe  therefore  to  the  pre- 
sumptuous mortal  who  laid  a  sacrilegious  hand  upon 
the  effigy  of  the  undethroned  Emperor.     The  chapter 

'  Suetonius,  Tiberius  58,  and  Seneca,  de  Beneficiis  iii.  26,  are  the 
two  chief  authorities  for  this  extraordinary  development  of  'laeea 
majestas.' 
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in  the  Digest  ^  which  comments  on  the  law  of  Treason  book  i. 


Ch.  9. 


devotes  two  out  of  its  eleven  paragraphs  to  this  very 
question.  'A  man  is  not  guilty  of  treason  who  repairs  ^  ^* 
the  statues  of  Caesar  which  have  decayed  through  age. 
Nor  is  one,  who  by  the  chance  throw  of  a  stone  has  hit 
a  statue,  guilty  of  the  crime  of  treason ;  so  Severus  and 
Antoninus  (Caracalla)  ruled  in  their  rescript  to  Julius 
Cassianus.  The  same  Emperors  decided  that  there  was 
no  injury  to  '' majestas''  in  selling  the  images  of  Caesar 
which  had  not  yet  been  consecrated.  But  they  who 
shall  melt  down  the  statues  or  images  of  the  Emperor 
which  have  been  already  consecrated  or  commit  any 
similar  act,  are  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia 
Majestatis.' 

That  '  Majesty '  had  been  '  injured '  therefore  in  the  Were 
colonnades  of  Antioch  there  could  be  no  question,  but  gide  the 
the  active  perpetrators  of  the  insult^  notwithstanding  .tone- 
the  tender  years  of  some  of  them,  had  already  expiated  t©  be  *" 
this  crime  by  fire,  by  sword,  by  the  cruel  teeth  of  the  p^^*^^*^  ^ 
lions.     The  question  now,  the  terrible  question  for  the 
substantial  citizens  of  Antioch,  was  how  far  they  had 
made  that  crime  their  own  by  their  tacit  acquiescence. 
Thus  was  the  case  stated  by  the  great  preacher  who 
put  their  dark  forebodings  into  words  ^ :  'Lo!  we,  whose 
conscience  acquits  us  of  having  had  any  share  in  the 
outrage,  are  not  less  in  fear  of  the  Emperor's  wrath 
than  the  actual  criminal&     For  it  su£Bceth  us  not  to 
say  in  our  defence,  "I  was  not  present;    I  was  not 
assisting  ;    I  was  not  a  partaker  in  the  crime."     "  For 
that  very  reason,"  he  may  say,  "  thou  shalt  be  punished, 


^  xlviii.  4.    Ad  legem  Juliam  Majestatis. 
*  St.  Chrysostom,  Homily  2  (p.  25). 
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Ch.9.  ^        , 

the  lawless  ones.     Thou  didst  not  help  to  repress  the 

tumult.     Thou  didst  not  put  thy  life  at  hazard  for  the 
honour  of  the  Emperor."  ' 

At  the  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  centuries  it  is 
hopeless  to  re-try  the  case  of  the  burgesses  of  Antioch 
and  to  decide  whether  they  were  or  were  not  guilty  of 
connivance  in  the  outrage  on  the  Imperial  dignity.  The 
whole  afiair  occupied  only  a  few  hours  of  a  March 
morning ;  and  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  premeditated 
revolt  against  the  Emperor.  But  all  men  were  taken 
by  surprise.  The  wealthy  burghers  certainly  showed  an 
utter  want  of  presence  of  mind  and  a  cowardly  unwill- 
ingness to  face  the  mob.  Perhaps  their  fault  ended 
here,  but  the  impression  made  upon  my  own  mind 
is  that  there  was  something  more  than  this ;  a  certain 
disposition  to  stand  on  one  side  and  allow  this  extra- 
vagant Spaniard  who  was  making  life  unliveable  by  his 
ceaseless  demands  for  money  to  fight  his  own  battles 
and  defend  his  throne  against  these  roaring  insurgents 
without  the  aid  of  the  citizens  ^. 

BUhop  In  their  dismay  at  what  had  been  done  and  fear 

Flavian 

undertakes  of  the  consequonces,  the  citizens  of  Antioch  turned  to 
rf  inter-  the  Church  for  aid.  In  fact,  on  the  fatal  morning 
itself,  when  the  letters  of  the  Emperor  were  read, 
the  first  impulse  of  the  people  had  been  to  visit  the 
house  of  Bishop  Flavian  and  ask  his  counsel  and  inter- 
cession; and  it  was  only  when  they  had  failed  in  finding 
him  at  home  that  the  movement  had  passed  from  lamen- 

^  In  fact,  something  like  the  attitude  of  the  tax-provoked  Israelites 
at  Shechem :  *  What  portion  have  we  in  David  1  neither  have  we  in- 
heritance in  the  son  of  Jesse :  to  your  tents,  O  Israel :  novo  see  to 
thine  ovon  hfiiae,  David*  (i  Kings  xii.  i6). 
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tation  to  mutiny  ^   Now,  they  again  and  more  earnestly  book  i. 
sought  the  aid  of  the  venerable  prelate,  the  successor  of  ■ 


Meletius,  the  man  whose  election  had  indirectly  led 
to  the  abdication  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  the  Episcopal 
throne  of  Constantinople,  but  who  had,  by  this  time, 
lived  down  the  opposition  to  his  episcopate  and  was 
evidently  not  accepted  merely,  but  beloved  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Christians  of  Antioch.  Flavian  was 
in  advanced  age,  and  broken  health,  little  fitted  to 
endure  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a  journey  of  800 
miles  across  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March.  Moreover,  his  only  sister,  who  dwelt 
with  him  in  the  ancestral  mansion,  was  Ijdng  on  her 
death-bed,  and  her  one  most  earnest  longing  was  that 
he  might  be  with  her  when  her  last  hour  came.  But 
rising  above  all  these  excuses  for  inactivity  the  noble 
old  man,  thinking  only  of  the  words,  *  The  good  shep- 
herd giveth  his  life  for  the  flock,'  cheerfully  accepted 
the  mission  to  the  Court  ^  of  Theodosius,  there  to  plead 
for  an  indulgent  view  of  the  crime  of  the  citizens  of 
Antioch.  He  started  apparently  about  the  6th  of  March, 
and  already  on  the  loth  of  that  month  the  citizens 
were  comforted  by  the  news  that  their  Bishop,  the 
messenger  of  reconciliation,  was  likely  to  catch  up  the 
other  travellers,  the  messengers  of  wrath,  who  had 
started  as  if  with  wings  to  their  heels,  but  had  been 
so  delayed — possibly  by  snow  in  the  passes  of  Taurus — 
that  they  were  still  only  in  the  middle  of  their  journey, 

*  Libanius  mentions  this  (Oratio  xii.  p.  395),  and  his  testimony  on 
this  point  is  more  valuable  than  St.  Chrysostom's. 

■  In  speaking  of  this  mission,  St.  Chrysostom  always  speaks  of  it  as 
ftff  rh  oTparoTrfboVj  *  to  the  camp/  one  amid  many  illustrations  that  the 
dominant  conception  of  the  Imperator's  office  was  the  military  one. 

VOL.  I.  K  k 
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— ^-^  travel  by  the  slower  conveyance  of  chariots,  drawn 

probably  by  mules  ^ 
Mismbie  For  more  than  twenty  days  the  silence  of  an  awful 
of  the  dty.  suspense  brooded  over  the  once  light-hearted  city  of 
Antioch  *.  Many  of  the  citizens  left  their  homes  and 
took  up  their  abodes  in  deserts  and  in  caves  in  the  wild 
gorges  of  Mount  Silpius.  The  Forum,  once  loud  with 
the  din  of  buyers  and  sellers  or  bright  with  the  robes  of 
revellers,  was  empty  and  desolate.  If  a  citizen,  to  shake 
off  the  melancholy  which  weighed  upon  him  at  home, 
walked  abroad  in  the  Forum,  so  gloomy  was  the  aspect 
of  the  place,  where  he  saw  only  one  or  two  of  his  fellow- 

^  Possiblj,  however,  this  was  a  false  mmoar  (as  Hog  snggesta),  fcx 
the  Bishop  seems  to  have  met  the  Imperial  Commissaries  on  their 
journey  to  Antioch  (St.  Chrys.  Homily  21,  p.  216),  and  thia,  of 
coarse,  must  have  heen  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  the  first  messengers 
at  Constantinople.  But  if  they  got  over  their  difficulties  and  poshed 
on  rapidly  on  horseback  after  the  Bishop  had  overtaken  them,  both 
accounts  will  be  consistent. 

'  '  Now,  to  their  thinking,  were  their  former  fears  of  the  ruin  of 
Mansoul  confirmed.  Now  what  death  they  should  die,  and  how  long 
they  should  be  in  dying,  was  that  which  most  perplexed  their  heads 
and  hearts.  Yea,  they  were  afraid  that  Emmanuel  would  command 
them  all  into  the  deep  ...  for  they  knew  that  they  had  deserved  it' 

'  Presently,  they  that  had  heard  what  was  said  flew  about  the  town, 
one  crying  one  thing  and  another  the  quite  contrary.  One  would 
say,  "  We  must  all  be  killed  "  ;  another  would  say,  "  We  must  all  be 
saved,"  and  a  third  would  say  that  the  Prince  would  not  be  concerned 
with  Mansoul,  and  a  fourth  that  the  prisoners  must  suddenly  be  put 
to  death.  Nay,  some  of  them  had  got  this  story  by  the  end,  that  the 
Prince  did  intend  to  put  Mansoul  to  the  sword.  And  now  it  began 
to  be  dark,  wherefore  poor  Mieinsoul  was  in  sad  perplexity  all  that 
night  until  the  morning.'  These  sentences  from  Bunyan's  Holy  War 
(chap,  viii.),  and  many  more  which  might  be  quoted,  read  like  a 
transcript  of  the  Honlilies  of  Chrysostom,  though  we  might  probably 
affirm  with  safety  that  Bunyan  had  never  heard  of  the  Insurrection 
of  Antioch. 
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citizens  creeping  about,  with  cowed  looks  and  crouching  book  i. 
frames,  that  he  soon  returned  to  the  less  depressing  -fl!_ 
solitude  of  his  home.     There  he  sat,  a  free  man,  but  as     ^  ^' 
it  were  in  fetters,  dreading  the  entry  of  an  informer  or 
of  the  lictors  who  would  drag  him  off  to  prison.    As  no 
fiiends  visited  him,  he  would  pass  the  time  in  conversa- 
tion  with  his  slaves,  conversation  which  turned  on  such 
dreary  topics  as  these, '  Who  has  been  seized  ?    Who 
has  been  carried  off  to  prison  ?  Who  has  been  punished 
to-day,  and  what  was  the  manner  of  the  punishment*  1 ' 

In  the  city  thus  abandoned  to  gloom  there  was  but  Strmons  of 

St.  Chrr- 

one  place  in  which  words  of  comfort  and  hope  resounded.  Mttoiii. 
In  the  pulpif  of  the  great  church  built  by  Constantino 
there  stood,  day  after  day,  the  slight  figure  of  Chry- 
sostom,  a  broad-browed  man,  with  deep-set  eyes,  plead- 
ing  with  the  overflowing  congregations  which  flocked  to 
the  church — it  was  now  the  season  of  Lent — ^to  put  off 
their  vices,  their  luxury,  and  their  worldliness,  and  to 
meet  with  brave  hearts  whatever  the  future  might  have 
in  store  for  them.  One  sin  against  which,  with  a  per- 
sistency  which  is  almost  amusing,  he  warns  his  hearers 
is  that  of  oaths  lightly  and  frivolously  sworn.  If  a 
slave  made  some  mistake  in  waiting  at  table,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  would  swear  that  she  would  have 
him  flogged,  and  her  husband  would  swear  that  the 
stripes  should  not  be  inflicted.  Thus,  one  or  other  of 
the  discordant  pair  must  commit  perjury.  A  tutor 
would  swear  that  his  pupil  should  taste  no  food  till 
he  had  learned  a  certain  lesson,  and  when  the  sun 
was  descending  on  the  still  unfinished  task,  the  tutor 
found  himself  shut  up  to  one  of  two  alternatives,  perjury 
or  murder.     Almost  every  one  of  the  nineteen  homilies 

'  St.  ChrysoBtom,  Horn.  2,  p.  22. 
K  k    2 
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BOOK  I.  which  the  '  golden-mouthed '  preacher  delivered  during 

1-1-  these  eventful  weeks  concludes  with  an  earnest  exhorta- 

^'^-     tion  to  abstain  from  profane  swearing. 

One  day,  probably  in  the  third  week  of  Lent,  the 
Visit  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect  of  the  East  ^  himself  came  in  state 

Prefect  to 

theChurch.to  the  church.  He  recognised  that  there  was  in  the 
jo'Saroh.  great  preacher's  discourses  the  best  medicine  for  the 
nervous,  panic-stricken,  dispirited  condition  of  the 
public  mind ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  city  firom 
being  depopulated  through  sheer  terror  he  came  to 
give  the  sanction  of  the  civil  magistrate's  presence 
to  the  soothing  and  hopeful  words  of  the  ecdesiastia 
'I  praise/  said  Chrysostom*,  'the  fcJrethought  of 
the  Prefect,  who,  seeing  the  city  in  bewilderment, 
and  all  talking  about  flight,  has  come  in  hither  to 
comfort  you  and  turn  you  to  good  hope  again ;  but 
I  do  not  praise  you,  that  after  all  my  sermons  you 
should  still  need  these  assurances  to  deliver  you  from 
cowatdice.  You  are  a  prey  to  panic  terrors.  Some 
one  enters  and  tells  you  that  the  soldiers  are  going 
to  break  in  upon  you.  Instead  of  falling  into  a 
paroxysm  of  fear,  calmly  tell  the  messenger  of  evil 
tidings  to  det)art,  and  do  you  seek  the  Lord  in  prayer.' 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  sermon,  in  dwelling 
on  the  contrast  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
riches,  the  preacher  says,  *  If  you  have  money,  many 
may  rob  you  of  the  pleasure  which  it  affords  you; 
the  thief  digging  through  your  house-wall,  the  slave 
embezzling  what  was  entrusted  to  him,  the  Emperor 
confiscating,  the  informer  delating.'     It  had  come  to 

*  'O  n/ix»*^ :  possibly  the   Comes   Orientis,    but   more   likely  the 
Praefectus  Praetorio. 
^  Homily  i6,  p.  i6o. 
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this,  therefore,  that  in  the  ordinary  social  life  of  the  book  i. 

Ch.  0, 

capital   of  Asia,  the  Emperor's  terrible  demands  for  — '—•■ 
money  could    be    classed,  by   a   loyal  and   orthodox     '  ' 
preacher,  -with  the  crimes  of   the    house-breaker  and 
the  defaulting  slave  as  a  chief  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  wealthy  householder. 

So  the  days  wore  on.  In  the  city,  men  were  living  in 
an  agony  of  fear,  so  great  that,  as  the  preacher  said, 
if  but  a  leaf  moved  it  set  them  trembling  for  days.  In 
the  mountains,  the  refugees  were  suffering  all  manner 
of  hardships ;  not  grown  men  only,  but  little  children 
and  tender  and  delicate  women,  spent  their  days  and 
nights  in  caves  and  hoUow  ravines,  and  some  fell  a  prey 
to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  ^. 

At  length,  about  twenty-five  days  after  the  tumult,  Amvai  of 
the   Emperor  s  commissioners  arrived.     Their  names  «»'•  com- 


miwionen. 


were  Caesarius  and  Hellebichus.  Caesarius  probably  oioa 
already  held  the  high  position  of  Master  of  the  Offices*.  *^  ^^^^ 
Hellebichus  (or  Ellebichus),  whose  name  surely  indicates 
a  barbarian,  perhaps  a.  Gothic,  origin,  had  been  for 
at  least  three  years  Master  of  the  Horse  and  Foot 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  He 
had  previously  held  either  that  or  a  similar  command 
at  Antioch,  and  had  endeared  himself  to  the  inhabitants 
by  his  humane  and  temperate  demeanour.  It  was 
accepted  aa  a  good  omen  by  all  the  trembling  hearts  in 
Antioch  that  he  should  have  been  chosen  as  a  member 
of  the  dreaded  tribunal  ^.    Of  Caesarius  less  was  known, 

'  St.  ChryBostom,  Homily  21,  pp.  221,  222. 

'  Which  he  certainly  possessed  in  389. 

'  A  letter  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  Hellebichus  is  preserved.  The 
saint  regrets  that  his  weak  health  prevents  him  from  visiting  the 
soldier  *and  renewing  our  ancient  friendship  and  intercourse.'  He 
asks  him  to  give  a  discharge  from  the  army  to  the  young  Mamas 
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BOOK  I.  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  who  was  capable  of 
-^  a  generous  and  self-sacrificing  sympathy  with  misfortune. 
Puidsh^  ^®  decree  which  these  men  brought  with  them  was 
inffict^  on  ^  ®^^^  ^^®>  ^^^  nothing  can  show  the  misery  of  despair 
the  city,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  joyous 
city  more  vividly  than  the  fact  that  even  such  a  decree 
should  have  been  almost  welcomed  as  a  relief  from 
the  intolerable  agony  of  suspense.  The  Theatre  and 
the  Hippodrome^  which  had  been  temporarily  closed 
since  the  fatal  outbreak,  were  not  to  be  reopened; 
the  baths  were  to  be  also  closed ;  the  grain-largesses 
which  Antioch  had  hitherto  shared  with  Bome,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Constantinople  were  to  cease ;  and,  bitterest 
drop  in  the  cup  to  the  vanity  of  the  Antiochenes,  their 
city  was  to  lose  her  high  place  among  the  *  great  cities ' 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  take  rank  henceforth  as  a  depen- 
dent of  Laodicea,  her  petty  rival  on  the  sea-coast  some 
sixty-five  miles  to  the  south.  Even  so  might  Paris, 
after  the  war  of  the  Commune  in  1 8  7 1 ,  have  been  made 
permanently  subject  to  Versailles. 
Further  Still,  as  has  been  said,  even  these  rigorous  decrees 
prooeediugB  wcrc  received  with  a  sigh  of  relief  by  the  citizens  of 
Antioch.  It  was  something  that  life  was  left  to  them, 
that  their  city  was  not  to  be  levelled  to  the  dust  for  its 
outrage  on  the  Emperor.  But  would  even  life,  much 
less  property,  be  left  to  them  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion which  began  to  torment  the  wealthier  citizens, 
the  Senators  of  Antioch,  when  Caesarius  and  Hellebichus 
took  their  seats  in  the  Hall  of  Judgment  and  opened 
their  Commission,  for  the  trial,  not  now  of  the  street- 
boys  and  vagabonds  of  the  Forum  who  had  actually 

whose  father  was  a  soldier,  but  who  is  himself  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Qod  as  a  *  lector '  (£p.  225). 


tho 
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thrown  the  stones  and  dragged  the  dismembered  statues  book  i. 
about  the  streets,  but  of  those  important  and  respectable  — ^-— 
persons  who  were  theoretically  the  rulers  of  the  city,  and     ^  ^* 
who,  either  from  cowardice  or  disaffection,  had  let  the 
tumult  rage  and  roar  past  them  without  lifting  a  hand 
to  save  the  Majesty  of  the  Emperor  from  outrage.  These 
were  the  men  whom  Theodosius  had  determined  at 
least  to  terrify,  possibly  to  destroy,  as  an  atonement 
to  the  insulted  memory  of  his  wife  and  father. 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  arrived  at  Antioch  Proceed 
on  Monday  the  29th  of  March.  On  the  30th  they  held  Ma. 
a  preliminary  enquiry  at  the  lodgings  of  Hellebichus, 
an  enquiry  which,  like  all  their  subsequent  proceedings, 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  Senate  and  with  those  who 
held  or  had  held  municipal  offices  in  the  city.  On 
Wednesday  the  31st  they  took  their  seats  in  due  form 
in  the  Fraetorium,  surrounded  by  their  lictors,  with 
a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  outside,  and  opened  *the 
dread  tribunal  which  shook  all  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
with  terror,  and  made  the  day  seem  black  as  night 
through  the  sadness  and  fear  which  dimmed  the  eyes 
of  all  men\'  In  accordance  with  an  old  custom  at 
Antioch,  criminal  trials  had  to  take  place  at  night  in 
order  to  strike  more  awe  into  the  hearts  of  the  accused. 
The  Commissioners  so  far  complied  with  this  custom  as 
to  begin  their  proceedings  before  dawn,  but  soon  the 
sun  rose  upon  their  gloomy  work,  revealing  the  cowering 
multitude  without,  the  stem  executioners  at  their  cruel 
work  within.  The  main  object  of  the  Commissioners  was 
to  extort  confessions  of  complicity  with  the  insurgents 
(whether  in  order  to  magnify  the  future  clemency  of 
the  Emperor  or  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  fines  and  con- 

^  Chrysostom,  Homily  13,  p.  133. 
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BOOK  I.  fiscations  it  is  not  now  easy  to  determine) ;  and  in  order 

1—  to  obtain  these  confessions,  torture  was  freely  applied 

^  ^'  to  the  leading  citizens  of  Antioch.  Chrysostom,  who 
spent  that  memorable  day  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Praetorium,  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene.  The 
miserable  remnant  of  the  joyous  multitude  of  the  city 
was  gathered  round  the  doors  in  silence,  with  not 
even  the  ordinary  platitudes  of  conversation  passing 
between  the  by-standers,  for  each  man  feared  an  in- 
former in  his  neighbour.  Only  each  looked  up  to 
Heaven  aud  silently  prayed  God  to  soften  the  hearts 
of  the  judges. 

Still  more  gloomy  was  the  sight  in  the  Audience 
Chamber  of  the  Praetorium ;  stem  soldiers,  armed  with 
swords  and  clubs,  tramping  up  and  down  amid  a  crowd 
of  women,  the  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters  of  the 
accused,  who  were  waiting  in  agonised  suspense  to 
learn  the  fate  of  their  relatives.  There  were  two 
especially,  the  mother  and  sister  of  a  Senator  of  high 
rank,  who  lay  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  innermost 
hall,  spreading  out  their  hands  in  vain  entreaty  to- 
wards the  unseen  powers  within.  There  they  lay, 
these  women,  used  to  the  delicate  ministrations  of 
waiting-maids  and  eunuchs,  and  accustomed  to  the 
semi-Oriental  seclusion  of  a  Syrian  ilxalamus.  No 
servant,  or  friend,  or  neighbour  was  there  to  soothe  the 
anguish  of  their  souls,  as  they  lay  grovelling  upon  the 
ground,  unveiled,  before  the  eyes,  and  almost  under 
the  feet,  of  a  brutal  soldiery. 

And  from  within,  from  the  dread  hall  itself,  into 
which  not  even  the  preacher  might  enter,  came  terrible 
..^wmds,  the  harsh  voices  of  the  stolid  executioners,  the 
swish   of  stripes,  the   wailings  of  the   tortured,   the 
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tremendous  threats  of  the  judges.     But  the  agony  book  i. 
outside,  thought  the  orator,  was  even  more  terrible 


than  the  agony  within.  For  as  it  was  well  known 
that  the  indictments  would  be  framed  on  the  informa- 
tion thus  extracted  by  torture,  when  the  ladies  in  the 
hall  of  waiting  heard  the  moans  of  some  relative  who 
was  being  scourged  to  make  him  declare  his  accom- 
plices, they  looked  up  to  Heaven  and  prayed  God  to 
give  him  fortitude  that  he  might  not  in  his  anguish 
utter  words  which  would  bring  another  beloved  one 
into  trouble.  '  Thus  were  there  torments  within,  tor- 
ments without;  the  torturers  within  were  the  execu- 
tioners; without,  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  wringing 
of  the  heart  with  pity  and  fear/ 

All  the  long  day  through  the  judges  proceeded  with 
their  dreadful  work,  apparently  immoved  by  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Yet 
this  apathy  was  in  truth  but  a  mask  to  conceal  their 
real  feelings.  Towards  sunset  the  orator  Libanius 
ventured  to  approach  the  suppliant-crowded  door. 
Fearing  to  intrude,  he  was  about  to  move  away  again, 
when  Caesarius,  with  whom  he  had  some  previous 
acquaintance,  pushed  through  the  throng  to  meet  him, 
and,  taking  him  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  wrist, 
assured  him  that  none  of  those  who  were  then  im- 
prisoned should  suffer  death.  All  other  possible 
punishments  seemed  light  after  this  assurance,  and 
Libanius  wept  for  joy  on  receiving  it.  He  descended 
into  the  streets  and  imparted  the  comforting  tidings  to 
the  crowd. 

But  if  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  was  not  to  be  ^JJ|[^^ 
inflicted  there  was   every  siffn  of  a  determination  to  o^  ^^ 
treat   with    sternness    the    crimes,   voluntary   or   m- 
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BOOK  I.  voluntary,  of  the  Senators  of  Antioch.     They  were  all 

loaded  with  chains  and  led  throufifh  the  Forum  to  the 

387. 

gaol;  men  (as  Chrysostom  reflected,  on  beholding  the 

dismal  procession)  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drive 

their  own  chariots,  who  were  the  givers  of  games  and 

the  furnishers  of  countless  brilliant  '  liturgies '  to  the 

people.     But  these  men  s  properties  were  for  the  time 

confiscated,  and  you  might  see  the  government  sign 

a£5xed  to  all  their  doors.     Their  wives,  turned  out  of 

their  ancestral  homes,  wandered  from  house  to  house, 

begging  a  night's  lodging  in  vain,  for  all  men  feared  to 

receive  a  relation  of  the  accused  or  to  minister  to  any 

of  their  needs.     Such  was  the  abject  terror  with  which 

the  inhabitants  of  a  great  Imperial  city  regarded  the 

wrath  of  the  Emperor. 

Irruption        While  the  citizens  were  thus  displaying  the  mean- 

Ox  nomiitfl 

into  the  ncss  and  selfishness  of  fear,  a  strange  swarm  of  visitors 
appeared  in  their  streets,  as  if  to  show  by  contrast  what 
courage  and  what  generous  sympathy  for  the  woes  of 
others  could  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  had 
voluntarily  renounced  all  that  makes  life  delightful 
These  were  the  hermits  who  lived  in  the  caves  and 
fastnesses  of  the  rocks  in  the  mountain  range  which 
overhung  the  city.  No  one  had  invited  them,  but  when 
they  heard,  probably  from  the  refugees,  of  the  cloud  of 
doom  which  was  hanging  over  Antioch,  they  left  their 
tents  and  their  caves  and  flocked  into  the  city  from 
aU  quarters.  At  another  time  their  vile  raiment  and 
uncouth  demeanour  would  probably  have  moved  the 
laughter  of  the  citizens,  but  now  they  were  welcomed 
as  guardian  angels  floating  down  from  heaven.  Fear- 
less of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  they  went  straight 
to  the  Commissioners  and  pleaded  confidently  for  the 
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accused.     They  were  all  ready  they  said  to  shed  their  book  i. 

blood  that  they  might  deliver  the  prisoners  from  the ^— ^ 

woes  that  impended  over  them  ^. 

One  of  the  wildest  and  most  awe-inspiring  of  these 
strange  figures  was '  the  holy  Macedonius,  a  man  totally 
ignorant  of  all  learning,  sacred  or  profane,  who  passed 
his  nights  and  his  days  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
engaged  in  all  but  imintermitting  prayer  to  the  Saviour 
of  mankind/  Meeting  Hellebichus  riding  in  martial 
pomp  through  the  city,  accompanied  by  Caesarius,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  officers  military  cloak,  and 
desired  him  and  his  companions  to  dismount.  At  first 
they  resented  this  language,  coming  from  a  stunted  old 
man  of  mean  appearance  and  clad  in  rags.  But  when 
the  by-standers  informed  them  of  the  virtue  and  holi- 
ness of  the  strange  figure  that  stood  before  them,  the 
Master  of  the  Soldiery  and  the  Master  of  the  Offices 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  and  clasping  his  sun- 
browned  knees  implored  his  pardon.  Filled  as  with 
a  prophet's  inspiration  the  squalid  mountaineer  thus 
addressed  them,  *  Go,  my  friends,  to  the  Emperor,  and 
say  to  him,  "  You  are  not  only  an  Emperor  but  a  man, 
and  you  have  to  think  of  humaQ  nature  as  well  as  of  the 
Imperial  dignity.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God : 
do  not  then  order  that  image  to  be  destroyed  and  so 
offend  the  great  Artificer.  You  are  making  all  this  stir 
about  bronze  statues  which  it  is  easy  to  replace,  but  if 
you  kill  men  for  the  sake  of  these  statues  not  one  hair 
of  their  heads  can  be  remade  *.'* ' 

*  St.  Chrysostom,  Homily  17,  p.  172. 

'  The  speech  of  Macedonius  is  given  by  St.  ChrysoBtom  (Homily 
17),  but  we  get  his  name  and  the  description  of  his  character  from 
Theodoret  (Ecclesiastical  Hist.  v.  20). 
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BOOK  I.      Such  were  the  pleadings  of  Macedonius.     Others  of 

'-^  the  hermits  entreated  that  they  might  be  sent  as  am- 

bassadors  to  the  Emperor.  '  The  man/  said  they,  *  who 
bears  rule  over  the  world,  is  a  religious  man,  faithful 
and  pious,  and  we  shall  surely  reconcile  him  to  his 
people.  We  will  not  permit  you  to  stain  the  sword 
nor  to  take  a  single  life.  If  you  slay  any  of  these 
men  we  are  resolved  that  we  will  die  with  them. 
Great  crimes  have  been  committed,  but  not  greater 
than  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor  can  pardon. ' 
The  Com.       The  offer  of  the  hermits  to  act  as  intercessors  was 

miMionen 

'fMiure     ffently  but    firmly  declined    by  the    Commissioners. 

the  people.  ^         ^  ^  ^ 

Moved,  however,  by  their  rugged  earnestness,  and  by 
the  pitiful  lamentations  of  the  female  relatives  of  the 
prisoners,  the  Commissioners  repeated  in  a  more  public 
and  emphatic  manner  the  assurance  already  given  to 
Libanius,  that  no  capital  sentence  should  be  inflicted  at 
any  rate  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
taken  on  the  matter.  On  Thursday,  the  i  st  of  April, 
Gaesarius  departed,  amid  the  prayers  and  blessings  of 
the  weeping  inhabitants,  to  obtain,  if  it  might  be,  some 
mitigation  of  the  decree  pronounced  against  the  city, 
and  to  consult  as  to  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  accused  Senators. 
Journey  of  The  road  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  was  790 
Roman  miles  long;  it  crossed  two  steep  mountam 
ranges  and  traversed  arduous  highlands.  First  of  all 
Mount  Amanus  had  to  be  over-passed  and  the  deep 
Gulf  of  Scanderoon  to  be  rounded;  several  Cilician 
rivers  must  be  crossed  and  Cilician  Tardus  visited. 
A  long  and  steep  pull  carried  the  traveller  over  the 
rugged  range  of  Taurus,  and  he  then  journeyed  for 
many  a  stage  down  the  widening  valley  of  the  Halys, 
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passing  on  his  way  the  little  town  of  Nazianzus,  where  book  i. 


Cb.9. 


St.  Gregory  was  bom,  and  the  roadnside  station  of 
Sasima,  the  scene  of  his  undesired  episcopate.  A  long  ^  ^' 
journey  across  the  Galatian  highlands  led  him  from  the 
valley  of  the  Halys,  past  the  city  of  Ancyra  (now 
Angora),  into  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  from  whence 
he  crossed  over  to  Nicaea  of  the  famous  Coimcil,  to 
Diocletian's  Nicomedia,  and  so  coasted  along  between 
the  Bithynian  Mountains  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  till 
he  entered  the  gates  of  Chalcedon,  and  saw  the  towers 
of  Constantinople  rising  proudly  in  the  west,  the  wel- 
come  goal  of  his  joumeyings.  It  was  a  distance  of 
nearly  800  miles,  as  has  been  said,  to  traverse  which, 
through  regions  wasted  by  Ottoman  domination,  would 
now  occupy  230  hours  or  nearly  ten  days  of  absolutely 
continuous  travel ;  but  such  was  the  zeal  of  Caesarius, 
inflamed  by  pity  and  the  remembrance  of  the  sad 
hearts  which  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Antioch,  and 
such  the  goodness  of  the  Roman  roads  fifteen  centuries 
ago,  that  he  accomplished  the  journey  in  six  days, 
travelling  therefore  at  the  rate  of  1 30  miles  a  day. 

When  Caesarius  arrived  in  Constantinople  to  hand  Arrivmi  of 
in  hif,  report  and  to  plead  for  mercy  to  Antioch,  heatComtan. 
found  that  the  ground  had  been  well  prepared  for  him  7  Apni. 
by  Bishop  Flavian.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  interviewH 
aged  prelate  (who  must  by  this  time  have  been  at  least  with  the 
a  fortnight  in  Constantinople),  had  several  interviews     ^^*'*^' 
with  the  Emperor,  though  St.  Chrysostom,  for  dramatic 
effect,  describes  them  as  one^     When  Flavian  entered 
the  Palace  he  stood  afar  off  from  the  Imperial  presence, 
silent,  weeping,  crouching  low  and  shrinking  from  ob- 

*  In  the  2i8t  Homily.     This  point  is  well  brought  oul' by  Hug 
(P-  23). 
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BOOK  I.  aervation,  as  if  it  were  he  himself  that  had  committed 

Ch.  9. 

^  the  fatal  outrages.     By  this  well-calculated  humility 

he  turned  the  Emperor's  wrath  into  pity.  Theodosius 
drew  near  and  addressed  him  rather  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  enumerating  all  the  benefits  which  from  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  bestowed  on  ungrateful 
Antioch.  He  had  ever  longed  to  visit  her,  yea,  had 
sworn  to  do  so ;  but  even  if  he  himself  had  deserved 
ever  so  ill  of  the  citizens,  surely  they  might  have 
confined  their  anger  to  the  living.  Why  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  innocent  dead,  on  the  brave  old 
general  and  the  gentle  Empress  who  had  passed  away 
from  earth  ? 

At  this  the  Bishop  groaned  and  shed  more  tears,  and 
with  a  heavy  sigh  (for  he  saw  that  the  Emperor's 
gentle  expostulation  was  making  Antioch's  case  seem 
all  the  worse)  he  began,  confessing  the  Imperial  benefits, 
lamenting  the  vile  ingratitude  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
admitting  that  if  the  city  were  swept  from  the  feoe  of 
the  earth,  it  would  not  be  punished  more  severely  than 
it  deserved.  Then  he  proceeded  to  open  a  line  of 
defence,  which  both  the  heathen  and  the  Christian 
apologists  for  Antioch  united  in  maintaining.  The 
Theoni-  insurrection— said  both  Libanius  and  Chiysostom— 
to^ibe  was  not  the  work  of  the  Antiochenes  themselves  in 
d^o^.  their  sober  senses,  but  was  due  to  demons,  jealous  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  who  had  assumed  the  guise 
of  men,  and  mingling  with  the  crowd  on  that  fetal 
morning  had  goaded  them  to  madness.  Libanius  in  his 
oration  (of  which  a  copy  had  perhaps  been  transmitted 
to  the  Emperor  by  Caesarius),  gravely  tells  the  story  of 
a  certain  old  man,  displaying  more  than  an  old  man's 
strength,  who  rode  up  and  down  among  the  rioters. 
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uiging  them  on  to  the  work  of  demolition,  and  who,  book  i. 
when  the  cry  was  raised  *Well  done,  old  man  M*  changed 
himself,  under  the  eyes  of  many  beholders,  into  a  youth, 
then  into  a  boy,  and  then  vanished  into  thin  air.  This 
singular  story  may  not  have  been  related  by  the  weep- 
ing Bishop  to  the  Emperor,  but  he  certainly  did  allude 
to  the  demons'  jealousy  of  the  glory  of  Antioch  and  of 
her  sovereign's  love  for  her,  and  besought  him  to  foU 
that  envious  scheme,  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  Imperial 
clemency  to  re-erect  for  himself  a  statue  more  glorious 
than  any  that  had  been  overthrown,  a  statue  not  of 
gold,  nor  brass,  nor  -precious  mosaic- work,  but  his  own 
likeness  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  '  It  is  said,' 
continued  Flavian,  *  that  the  blessed  Constantine,  when 
his  effigy  had  been  stoned  by  the  mob,  and  when  his 
Mends,  urging  him  to  avenge  the  insult,  told  him  that 
all  the  fistce  of  the  statue  was  marred  by  the  impact  of 
the  stones,  calmly  stroked  his  own  face  with  his  hand, 
and  said  with  a  laugh,  "I  can  find  no  wound  in  my 
forehead.  My  head  and  my  face  appear  to  be  quite 
uninjured."  A  noble  saying  this,  one  not  forgotten 
by  after  generations,  and  tending  more  to  the  re- 
nown of  Constantine  than  even  the  cities  which  he 
founded,  and  the  victories  which  he  gained  over  the 
barbarians.' 

*  Think  that  you  have  now  not  merely  the  fate  of 
one  city  in  your  hands,  but  that  the  whole  credit  of 
Christianity  is  at  stake.  All  nations  are  watching  you, 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  and  if  you  show  humanity  in 
this  case,  they  will  all  cry  ^^Papae  !  what  a  wonderful 
tiling  is  the  power  of  this  Christianity ;  that  a  man  who 
has  no  equal  upon  earth,  absolute  lord  of  all  men,  to 

*  Oration  xii.  p.  396,  ed.  Morel. 
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BOOK  I.  save  or  to  destroy,  should  have  so  restrained  himself 

'-^  and  exhibited  a  degree  of  philosophy  which  would  have 

been  rare  even  in  a  private  person." 

*  Think,  too,  what  a  thing  it  will  be  for  posterity  to 
hear,  that  when  so  great  a  city  was  lying  prostrate 
under  fear  of  the  coming  vengeance  ;  when  generals, 
prefects  and  judges  were  all  struck  dumb  with  horror, 
one  old  man,  wearing  the  robes  of  a  priest  of  God,  by 
his  mere  appearance  and  conversation,  moved  the  Em- 
peror to  an  indulgence  which  none  of  his  other  subjects 
could  obtain  from  him^/ 

When  Flavian  had  finished  his  earnest  supplication, 
Theodosius,  we  are  told,  like  Joseph,  sought  a  place 
where  to  weep  apart.  It  was  to  a  mind  softened  by 
interviews  such  as  this,  that  Caesarius,  the  Master  of 
the  OflSces,  brought  the  tidings  of  the  abject  self- 
humiliation  of  the  city,  of  his  own  harsh  measures 
towards  the  Senators,  and  the  recommendation  to  mercy 
jointly  put  forward  by  himself  and  his  colleague. 
Theodosius,  who  had  probably  been  only  waiting  for 
Antioch     this  advico  to  be  given  by  his  Commissioners,  seems  to 

pardoned.  , 

have  gladly  accepted  it,  and  at  once  *  pronounced  the 
sweet  word  "pardon,"  which  became  him  better  than 
any  diadem  ^.^  The  previous  decree  was  to  be  rescinded, 
Antioch  was  to  resume  all  her  forfeited  privileges,  the 
imprisoned  Senators  were  to  be  set  free  and  their  con- 
fiscated property  restored  to  them. 

*  I  do  not  transcribe,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  Flavian's  alleged 
threat  that  if  Theodosius  would  not  pardon  Antioch,  he  would  never 
return  thither.  This  strange  menace  seems  to  me  more  in  keeping 
with  the  somewhat  feminine  character  of  Chrysostom  than  with  the 
rugged  simplicity  of  Flavian 

'  It  is  needless  to  quote  the  well-known  parallel  passage  from 
Shakespeare. 
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The  grateful  Flavian  oflfered  to  remain  at  Constan-  book  i. 

.  •  Ch  9 

tinople  a  few  days  longer,  in  order  to  share  the  Easter- 1-1- 

feast  of  gladness  with  the  reconciled  Emperor.  But  ^  ^' 
TheodosiuB,  whose  whole  mind  seemed  now  set  on 
pardon,  begged  him  to  return  at  once  and  show  himself 
to  his  flock.  '  I  know/  said  he,  '  their  downcast  souls. 
Do  you  go  and  comfort  them.  When  they  see  their 
pilot  once  more  in  his  wonted  place  at  the  helm,  the 
bitter  memory  of  the  storm  will  pass  away.'  The 
Bishop  importimed  him  to  let  the  young  Arcadius 
return  with  him  as  a  visible  pledge  that  the  Imperial 
anger  was  abated.  '  Not  now,'  said  Theodosius.  '  Pray 
ye  that  these  obstacles  may  be  removed,  that  these 
impending  wars  [alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  inevitable 
war  with  Maximus]  may  be  extinguished,  and  I  will 
come  myself  without  delay.'  Even  after  the  Bishop 
had  departed,  and  had  crossed  the  Bosphorus  to  Chal- 
cedon,  the  Emperor  sent  messengers  beseeching  him  to 
lose  no  time  on  the  road,  lest  he  should  diminish  the 
pleaBure  of  the  citizens  by  celebrating  Easter  anywhere 
else  than  within  their  walls.  Generously  foregoing,  as 
also  did  Caesarius,  the  delight  of  being  the  first  to 
communicate  the  glad-tidings,  Flavian  detached  a  horse- 
man from  his  train,  and  bade  him  ride  on  fast  and  take 
the  joyful  letters  of  pardon  to  the  city. 

The  three  weejts  which  had  elapsed  since  the  de- state  of 
parture  of  Caesarius  had,  naturally,  been  a  time  of  during  the 
suspense  and  discouragement  for  the  citizens  of  Antioch.  weeiu  li 
The    absolute    closing    of    all   places    of    amusement  i^'^^)^" 
weighed  on  the  spirits  of  the  people,  the  closed  doors  ^^"*' 
of  the  great   baths   subjected  them   to  bodily  priva- 
tions which  seemed  almost  intolerable.     The  city-mob 
streamed  down  to  the  banks  of  the  arrowy  Orontes,  and 
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BOOK  I.  there,  with  a  disregard  for  decency,  for  which  St.  Chry- 
— '-^  sostom  severely  rebuked  them  ^  bathed  amid  ribald 
soDgs  and  demoralising  laughter,  and  with  no  proper 
provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
The  Sena-  Meanwhile  the  Fathers  of  the  city  were  still  lan- 
priwm.  guishing  in  the  prison,  the  discomforts  of  which  had 
been  often,- in  previous  years,  pointed  out  to  them  by 
Libanius.  He  had  in  vain  told  them  that  the  prisoners 
had  hardly  room  to  stretch  themselves  for  slumber, 
that  they  had  but  the  scantiest  provision  of  food  except 
what  their  friends  Supplied  to  them,  and  only  a  single 
lamp,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  a  high  price  to  the 
gaoler  ^  Into  this  miserable  dungeon  the  untried  as 
well  as  the  convicted  prisoners  were  crowded  together, 
and  thousands  of  both  classes  had  died  in  recent  years 
of  the  diseases  thus  engendered.  The  Senators^  who 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  Libanius'  pleas  for  Prison 
Reform,  had  now  an  opportunity  of  learning  by  bitter 
experience  how  greatly  it  was  needed.  The  courtyard 
in  which  they  were  imprisoned  had  no  roof  to  cover  it 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  noonday  sun,  nor  to 
protect  it  from  the  April  showers  and  the  dews  of 
night.  Here,  crowded  so  closely  together  that  they 
trod  one  on  another,  with  sleep  made  almost  impossible, 
with  food  only  to  be  snatched  at  irregular  intervals,  as 
the  friends  of  each  might  succeed  in  shouldering  their 
way  through  the  crowd  to  bring  it  to  them,  languished 
the  Senators  of  Antioch.  So  miserable  was  their 
durance,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they  would 
be  alive  to  hear  the  news  of  pardon  when  it  came.  But 
the   gentle-heartod   Hellebichus,  though  powerless  to 

^  Homily  i8,  p.  187. 

'  See  Sievers,  Libanias,  p.  171. 
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change  the  decree  for  their  imprisonment,  connived  at  book  j. 
its  alleviation.     He  caused  the  wall  which  divided  the  — ^— ^ 
Senate  House  from  the  Prison  to  be  pierced  through, 
and  thus  the  unhappy  captives  found  room  and  shelter 
in   the   halls  which  had  often  resounded  with  their 
deliberationa 

But  all  these  hardships,  and  all  the  long  suspense  of  ^aj^v^io^ 
the  city  on  the  Orontes  were  ended,  when  on  one  of  the  p^don. 
days  of  Holy  Week  the  horseman  sent  forward  byaaApni. 
Flavian  rode  through  the  Northern  Gate  shouting  that 
one  word  'Pardon.'  When  the  Imperial  letter  to 
Hellebichus  was  read,  and  when  the  citizens  learned 
how  full  was  the  measure  of  the  Imperial  forgiveness, 
that  the  baths,  the  theatres,  and  the  hippodrome  were 
to  be  re-opened,  the  corn-largesses  restored,  Antioch 
again  to  take  her  own  high  place  as  a  first  city  of  the 
East,  they  crowned  the  pillars  of  the  forum  with  gar- 
lands, they  lighted  lamps  in  all  the  streets,  spread 
couches  before  the  workshops,  and  laid  out  the  ban- 
queting tables  in  front  of  them.  Thus  the  city  wore 
all  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  joyous  old  lectistemia 
of  republican  Eome,  except  that,  doubtless,  the  recum- 
bent statues  of  the  gods  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Ceres  were 
absent  from  the  streets  of  Christian  Antioch — more 
Christian  now  than  ever,  since  the  mitigation  of  a  great 
calamity  had  been  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  a  Chris- 
tian Bishop  addressed  to  a  Christian  Emperor.  In 
the  great  Basilica  which  had  been  the  refuge  of  the 
citizens  in  their  dire  distress,  there  was  now  celebrated 
such  a  glad  Easter  feast  as  Antioch  had  never  seen 
before.  Flavian  was  there,  unharmed  by  his  sixteen 
hundred  miles  of  journeying,  and  having  had  the  joy  of 
finding  his  sister  still  alive,  and  able  to  exchange  a  last 
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BOOK  I.  farewell     Cbrysostom,  of  course,  ascended  the  pulpit, 

— —  and  told  all  the  story  of  the  mterview  between  the 

Bishop  and  the  Emperor.     The  agony  of  the  city  was 

over,  and  the  great   series  of  *  the  Homilies  on  the 

Statues '  was  ended  *. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  the  visit  of  Theodosius 
to  the  forgiven  city  was  apparently  never  paid«  The 
war  with  Maximus,  the  necessity  of  setting  in  order  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  the  second  civil  war  which  will  shortly 
have  to  be  described,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the 
design,  if  it  had  ever  been  seriously  entertained  by 
Theodosius.  Only  eight  years  after  the  affidr  of  the 
395-  statues,  Antioch  was  to  see  from  her  walls  the  hosts  of 
the  savage  Huns  spreading  ruin  and  desolation  over  the 
pleasant  plains  of  Syria  ^. 
Character       Such  was  the  historv  of  the  crime  and  the  forrive- 

ofTheo-  .  /  .  ^ 

d^iat  as    ncss  of  Autioch.     It  is  usually  told  as  an  instance  of 

illustntted  .      . 

by  UkMe  the  generous  magnanimity  of  Theodosiua  It  may  be 
admitted  that  no  blood  appears  to  have  been  shed  by 
his  orders,  and  that  the  first  outbreak  of  fierce  resent- 
ment, which  was  almost  justified  by  the  insults  heaped 
on  his  dead  wife  and  his  dead  father,  was  amply 
repented  of  when  he  had  leisure  calmly  to  reflect  on 
the  excess  of  the  punishment  over  the  crime,  and  to 
listen  to  the  wise  pleadings  of  Flavian  and  Caesariua. 

Let  Theodosius,  therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, have  the  full  credit  which  he  deserves  for  bis 

^  Except  one  (the  1 9th),  which  was  delivered  on  the  Sunday  before 
Ascension  Day. 

*  *  Svriae  tractus  vastantor  amoeni 

Assuetumque  choris,  et  laeta  plebe  canorum 
Proterit  imbellem  soni])e8  hostilis  Orontem/ 

Claudian,  In  Rofinum  ii.  33—35. 
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arrested  wrath,  for  his  unexecuted  purposes  of  ven-  book  i. 
geance,  although  the  historian  cannot  but  perceive  the  — 111- 
diflSculty  of  rightly  estimating  character,  if  uncommitted 
crimes  are  to  be  allowed  to  build  up  a  saintly  repu- 
tation.     But  the  feeling  which  will  probably  be  upper-  Hard  Ua  of 
most  in  the  minds  of  those  who  study  the  history  of  the  tow  of  An- 
sedition  of  Antioch  will  be  compassion  for  the  hard  fate 
of  the  Senators  of  that  city.     Burdened  with  responsi- 
bility, bereft  of  power,  ground  between  the  upper  and 
nether  mill-stones  of  the  Emperor  and  the  mob,  these 
unhappy  remnants  of  a  once  powerful  middle  class 
suffered  that  fate  which  will  probably  always  be  their 
portion  under  a  system  of  Imperial  Socialism.     There 
was  still  in  them  something  left  to  grrqn^,  but  when 
they  had   been   ground  out  of  existence  the  Empire 
ceased  to  be. 

One  other  phenomenon  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  story  Awfni 
of  the  broken  statues  brings  vividly  before  us,  the  the  Eiii. 
unapproachable,  the  almost  superhuman  majesty  of  the  ^^^' 
man  who  happened  to  be  robed  in  the  purple  of  Empire. 
As   St.    Chrysostom  said  \    *  He   whom    the    city   of 
Antioch  hath  insulted  hath  not  his   fellow  upon  the 
earth,  for  he  is  Emperor,  the  head  and  crown  of  all 
things   in   the   world.     Therefore   let   us    fly   to   the 
Heavenly  King,  and  call  on  Him  for  aid  :  for  if  we 
cannot  taste  the  compassion  of  the  Lord  on  high,  there 
is  nothing  in  all  the  world  that  can  help  us  when  we 
think  of  that  which  we  have  done.' 

*  Homily  2,  p.  23. 
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THESSALONIOA. 

Anthoritieo. 
Sourcei: — 

BOOK  I.      The  materials  for  this  chapter  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 

"•  ^^     letters  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  Church  historians,  especiallj 

SozoMBN   and  Tueodobbt.     It  is  singular  that  ZoeimiUi  the 

bitt-er  enemy  at  Theodosius,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  greatest 

blot  on  his  character,  his  share  in  the  massacre  of  Thessaionica. 

Ammiaktjs  Marcellinus  is  our  chief,  almost  our  sole  authority 
for  the  social  condition  of  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Thyodoriui     The  chief  interest  for  us  of  Theodosius'  residence  at 

and  Am- 

broM.  Milan  consists  in  the  relation  into  which  he  was  thus 
brought  with  the  Bishop  of  that  city,  the  eloquent  and 
domineering  Ambrose.  These  two  men,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Bishop,  were  unquestionably  the  foremost 
figures  of  their  age.  They  met  now  probably  for  the 
first  time :  they  were  destined  to  spend  about  three 
years  in  near  neighbourhood  with  one  another.  A 
shrewd  observer  of  character  might  perhaps  have  prog- 
nosticated that,  earnest  upholders  as  both  were  of 
Nicene  orthodoxy,  there  would  hardly  be  unbroken 
peace  between  two  such  lordly  natures  constrained  to 
dwell  in  such  close  proximity. 
Roiigioui  In  fact  a  cause  of  difference  presented  itself  almost 
atCaUiui-  at  the  beginning  of  the  Emperor's  residence  in  Italy. 

com 
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The  court  of  the  Eaat  had  sent  a  report  to  Theodosius  book  r. 
as  to  certain  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  at     '' 
Callinicum,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates.    The  Christians     ^ 
had  burned  to  the  ground  a  richly-adorned  synagogue 
of  the  Jews;   and  some  orthodox  monks  who  were 
celebrating  (on  the  ist  of  August)  the  festival  of  the 
Maccabean  martyrs  under  Antiochus,  had  become  en- 
gaged in  a  quarrel  with  the  Gnostic  heretics  who  bore 
the  name  of  Yalentinians^  and  had  destroyed  their 
'  temple '  also  by  fire.    On  the  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion Theodosius  despatched  a  rescript  to  the  effect  that  Tii«odoriu« 
the  Bishop  of  Callinicum  should  rebuild  the  Jewish  orthodox 
synagogue  at  his  own  cost,  and  that  punishment — rwtiiiiiion. 
we  are  not  told  of  what  kind — should  be  inflicted  by  the 
Eastern  Coimt  on  the  disorderly  monks.    The  sentence 
appears,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  it,  to  have 
been  a  just  one«  and  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  laudable 
spirit  of  impartiality.   There  was  no  doubt  that  a  word 
from  the  Bishop  would  have  checked  the  proceedings  of 
the  rioters ;  but,  more  than  that,  the  nature  of  the  de- 
fence set  up  for  him  by  his  most  earnest  advocate  makes 
it  probable  that  he  had  actually  hounded  them  on  to 
the  work  of  destruction.     The  case  was  one  which  was 
entirely  and  absolutely  within  the  province  of  the  civil 
governor ;  no  ecclesiastical  right  was  involved  in  it ; 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  the  kind  and  degree  of 
punishment  which  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace.     The  Bishop  of  Milan  had 
no  claim  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  transaction,  one 
way  or  the  other,  but,  if  he  spoke  at  all,  he,  as  a  former 
Roman  governor,  who  knew  how  by  Law  all  things 
hang  together  in  a  well-ordered  state,  might  have  been 
expected  to   give  a  word  of  praise  to  the  righteous 
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BOOK  I.  Emperor,  who  even  against  men  of  his  own  creed,  up- 
held the  claim  of  all  peaceable  citizens  to  live  under 


388. 


the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 


AmbroM  Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  this  was  not  the  view  of 
proves  of  the  matter  taken  by  Ambrose.  His  was  a  bold  and 
combative  spirit;  he  had  become  inured  to  battle 
against  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  in  his  disputes  with 
Justina  and  with  Maximus ;  and  from  the  day  of  his 
consecration  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  defence  of 
the  Church's  rights,  real  or  imaginary,  with  an  ardour 
such  as  in  after  ages  burned  in  a  Becket  or  a  Hilde- 
brand.  Being  absent  at  Aquileia  when  the  news  of 
the  Imperial  rescript  first  reached  him,  he  wrote  to 
Theodosius  a  letter  almost  as  arrogant  in  its  tone  as 
those  which  he  had  formerly  addressed  to  the  trembling 
ValcDtinian.  In  this  letter  he  hardly  so  much  entreats- 
as  commands  the  Emperor  to  recall  the  fatal  edict  and 
to  desist  from  all  further  proceedings  against  the  de- 
stroyers of  a  mere  synagogue,  '  the  haunt  of  infidels, 
the  home  of  the  impious,  the  hiding-place  of  madmen, 
which  was  under  the  damnation  of  God  Himself/ 
With  proud  humility  he  claims  his  right  to  oflfer 
counsel  to  his  sovereign.  *  The  Emperor  must  not 
deny  liberty  of  speech,  nor  the  priest  refrain  from 
saying  what  he  thinks.'  He  declares  that  the  Bishop 
of  Callinicum  will  be  a  traitor  to  his  oflSce  if  he  obeys 
the  Imperial  decree  and  rebuilds  the  synagogue,  and  he 
anticipates  that  he  wiU  prefer  martyrdom  to  such  a 
betrayal.  '  Why  do  you  pronounce  sentence  on  the 
absent  ?  I  am  here  present  before  you  ^  and  confess 
my  guilt.  I  proclaim  that  I  would  have  burned  the 
synagogue  :    I  would  have  given  charge  to  my  flock 

^  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  figure  of  speech. 
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that  there  must  not  be  a  house  left  standing  in  which  book  i. 

Christ  was  denied.     If  you  asked  me  why  I  have  not  _! L 

already  burned  the  synagogue  here,  I  answer  that  its 
destruction  had  been  already  begun  by  the  judgment 
of  God  ^ ;  and  to  tell  the  tmth,  I  was  the  more  tardy 
in  doing  such  a  deed  because  I  did  not  know  that  you 
would  punish  it.  Why  should  I  perform  an  act  for 
which  there  would,  as  I  supposed,  be  no  avenger  and 
therefore  no  reward  of  martyrdom  V 

This  strangely  defiant  epistle  seems  to  have  been  He 
met  by  Theodosius  with  dignified  silence ;  but  shortly  against  the 
afterwards  Ambrose,  having  come  back  to  Milan,  re-  ^^^^ 
turned  to  the  charge  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  Emperor.  He  reproduces  this  sermon  and 
describes  the  occasion  and  consequences  of  its  delivery 
in  a  long  letter  to  his  sister,  whom,  in  accordance 
with  the  unctuous  unnatural  tone  assumed  by  the 
saints  of  that  age,  he  addresses  as  '  your  holiness.' 
The  sermon  preached  on  this  occasion  in  the  Basilica 
of  Milan,  though  not  wanting  in  eloquence  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  long  and,  according 
to  our  notions,  a  tedious  commentary  on  the  story  of 
the  woman  in  Simon's  house  who  bathed  the  Saviour's 
feet  with  her  tears.  The  exegesis  is  of  that  barrenly 
fanciful  kind  by  which  anything  can  be  made  out  of 
anything;  allegorical  interpretation  pushed  to  the 
verge  of  absurdity,  and  texts  from  the  Canticles,  from 
Exodus  and  Isaiah  piled  one  upon  another  without 
any  attempt  to  understand  the  thoughts  which  the 
original  writers  sought  to  convey  through  them.  But 
at  the  end  of  this  wearisome  prelection  the  situation 
suddenly  becomes  dramatic.     The  preacher,  with  Theo- 

'  Had  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Milan  been  struck  by  lightning  ? 
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BOOK  I.  dosius  full  in  front  of  bim^  draws  a  covert  parallel 
between  bis  life  and  that  of  King  David,  selecting  the 


388. 

moment  when  the  prophet  Nathan  stood  before  him  to 

rebuke  him  for  his  crime  against  Uriah.  'Chosen 
when  thou  wert  little  in  Israel  and  anointed  to  the 
kingship;  that  former  king  who  was  troubled  by  an 
evil  spirit  and  who  persecuted  the  priests  of  the 
Lord  \  cut  off  that  thou  mightest  be  exalted ;  with 
one  of  thy  seed  exalted  to  be  partner  of  thy  throne ; 
the  strangers  made  subject  unto  thee  and  they  who 
warred  upon  thee  made  thy  servants ;  wilt  thou  now 
hand  over  God's  soldiers  into  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies 1  wilt  thou  brand  thyself  with  shame  and  give  the 
adversaries  occasion  to  triumph  by  taking  away  that 
which  belongs  to  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  % ' 
It  had  come  then  to  this,  that  a  Eoman  Emperor, 
struggling  against  bis  own  inclinations  to  protect  an 
impopular  class  of  his  subjects  from  mob-violence  and 
priestly  intolerance,  could  be  told,  in  a  crowded  church 
in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  his  empire,  that  he  was 
imitating  the  crimes  of  David  in  the  darkest  passage 
of  his  life,  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  his  imut- 
terably  mean .  as  well  as  wicked  murder  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite. 

The  preacher  then  turned  round  and  looked  Theo- 
dosius full  in  the  face.  *  Therefore,  oh  Emperor,  that 
I  may  now  not  speak  only  about  thee  but  address  my 
words  unto  thee>  do  thou  also  as  the  woman  in  Simon  s 
house  did  unto  Christ ;  cherish  the  Church,  wash  her 
feet,  anoint  them  with  precious  ointment,  that  the 
whole  house  may  be  filled  with  the  odour  of  it,  that 
angels  may  exult  in  thy  relaxation  of  the  punishment 

'  Valens  1  or  Julian  ] 
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of  her  members,  that  apostles  may  rejoice  and  prophets  book  i. 

When  Ambrose  descended  from  the  pulpit  Theo- ^n^^^^^^j^^, 
dosius  met  him  and  said,  'You  have  been  preaching 3^*^ 
about  U&'  Ambrose  replied, '  I  chose  a  subject  which 
pertained  to  your  welfare/  Theodosius:  'I  was  cer- 
tainly too  hard  in  my  decision  as  to  the  Bishop's  re- 
building of  the  synagogue;  but  that  is  now  put 
straight  The  monks  commit  many  crimes  ^'  Tima- 
sius,  general*in-chief  of  the  forces ',  echoed  his  master's 
words,  and  began  to  inveigh  vehemently  against  the 
monks ;  but  Ambrose  brusquely  interrupted  him.  '  I 
speak,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  Emperor,  who  has  the 
fear  of  God  in  his  heart.  I  shall  take  some  day  a 
dijSerent  course  with  thee,  whose  lips  utter  such  hard 
things.'  There  then  followed  some  imdignified  bar- 
gaining between  the  Emperor  and  the  Bishop  aa  to 
the  issue  of  the  edict  of  revocation.  Ambrose  twice 
said,  '  I  trust  to  your  honour '  [that  it  will  be  issued]. 
Theodosius  at  length  replied,  'Trust  to  my  honour;' 
and  then  Ambrose  went  to  the  altar  and  offered,  as 
he  says  with  an  unusual  feeling  of  the  Divine  accept- 
ance, the  Sacrifice  which  he  would  have  persistently 
refused  to  offer  for  Theodosius  had  he  not  first  received 
this  pledge.  Already  the  Christian  hierarchy  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  and  to  use  the  tremendous  power  which 
the  sacrificial  theory  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  placed 
in  their  hands.  But  Ambrose's  easy  victory  was  partly 
due  to  the  peculiar  temperament  of  Theodosius.     That 

^  Apparently,  therefore,  it  was  only  the  monkish  destruction  of  the 
Valentinian  chapel  that  was  now  in  question:  Theodosius  having 
retreated  from  the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  regarding  the 
synagogue. 

'  Magister  equitum  et  peditum. 
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BOOK  I.  Emperor,  so  prone  to  sudden  and  violent  paroxysms 
— '. — 1  of  rage,  was  easily  moved  to  pity  and  forgiveness  when 
wrath  had  had  its  way,  and  it  was  just  in  such  a  moment 
of  recoil  that  the  Bishop's  sermon  met  him  and  drew 
from  him  the  confession — unjust  to  himself  as  our  age 
deems  it — that  *  he  had  been  too  hard  in  insisting  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  synagogue.' 
^v^^  It  was  perhaps  in  the  following  year  (389^)  that  an 
agftin.  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Senate,  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  inducing  Theodosius  to  consent  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Altar  of  Victory.  The  chief  orator  was  again  Sym- 
machus,  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace  on  account  of  a 
panegyric  which  he  had  pronounced  on  the  usurper 
Maximus,  but  having  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  a 
Christian  Church  ^  had  addressed  an  oration  of  praise 
and  apology  to  the  triumphant  Emperor  and  had  ob- 
tained forgiveness.  Strangely  enough  the  majesty  of 
the  Koman  Senate  seems  to  have  made  even  the 
zealous  Theodosius  waver.  There  were  some  days 
during  which  the  messengers  had  hopes  of  receiving 
an  affirmative  answer  to  their  request ;  but  the  sternly 
averted  face  of  Ambrose,  who,  during  these  days  of 
doubt,  refused  to  show  himself  in  the  presence-chamber 
of  the  Emperor,  proved  in  the  end ,  mightier  than  the 
silver  speech  of  Symmachus.  Theodosius  drove  the 
heathen  orator  from  his  presence  with  the  strange  com- 
mand that  he  should  forthwith  mount  an  uncovered 
chariot  and  put  one  hundred  miles  between  himself  and 
the  Imperial  Court  ^ 

*  Seeck  (de  Vita  Symmachi  Iviii.)  puts  this  embassy  in  the  year  of 
Symmachus'  consulship  (391). 

'  Belonging  to  the  dissenting  sect  of  the  Novatians. 

'  '  Quern  statim  a  suis  aspectibus  pulsum  in  centesimo  lapide  raecUu 
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In  the  summer  of  s8o  occurred  one  of  those  rare  book  i. 

Ch.  10. 

events,  the  visit  of  a  Eoman  Emperor  to  the  City,  which  — '— 
nominally  gave  him  the  right  to  rule  over  the  fairest  Y\ni  ©f 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe.    On  the  13th  of  June^g^"' 
Theodosius  entered  in  solemn  pomp  the  Eternal  City. 
By  his  side  sat  his  young  colleague  Yalentinian,  on  his 
lap  his  little  son  Honorius,  a  child  of  five  years  old  ^ 
The  people  received  him  with  shouts  of  welcome,  which 
he  repaid  with  a  liberal  largesse  *.     With  that  stately 
affiibility,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  display  with- 
out  imperilling    his    dignity,    he    exchanged    good- 
humoured  banter  with  the  crowd,  and  after  the  pro- 
cession was  over,  entered,  with  friendly  condescension, 
the  houses  of  many  of  the  nobles  *  and  even  some  of 
the  private  citizens. 

It  was  probably  a  few  days  after  his  entry  into  the  Panegyric 

^  ...  ofPaoatus. 

City  that  Theodosius  visited  the  Senate  House  and 

non  atratcte  impositum  ea  die  manere  praecepit '  (Prosper  de  Promiss. 
Dei  iiL  38.  2  :  quoted  by  Seeck). 

*  Dr.  Guldenpenning  (p.  174)  suggests  that  the  reason  for  Theo- 
dosius thus  solemnly  exhibiting  Honorius  to  the  Roman  people  was 
that,  in  the  eventual  partition  of  the  Empire,  he  destined  Italy  and 
Africa  for  this  his  younger  son,  the  East  for  Arcadius,  the  Qauls 
(Gratian's  portion  of  the  Empire)  for  Valentiuian.  The  conjecture 
seems  plausible,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  but  a  conjecture, 
supported  by  no  hint  from  a  contemporary  authority. 

^  *Et  congiarium  dedit  populo  Romano'  (Fasti  Idatiani).  The 
congiarium  (from  congius,  a  measure  holding  about  six  pints)  was 
originally  a  distribution  of  wine  or  oil,  but  was  probably  now 
generally  commuted  into  a  money  payment. 

'  *  Cum  se  melioribus  addens 

Exemplis,  civem  gereret,  terrore  remoto 
Alternos  cum  plebe  jocos,  dilectaque  passus 
Jurgia,  patriciasque  domos,  privataque  passim 
Yisere  deposito  dignatus  limina  fastu.' 

Claudian,  De  vi.  Cons.  Honor.  58-62. 
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BOOK  I.  there  heard  the  Gaulish  orator,  Latinus  Pacatus  Dre- 

Cr  10 

: 1_  paniuSi  recite,  with  real  or  feigned  timidity,  that  florid 

^  ^'  panegyric  on  the  Emperor  and  bitter  invective  on  the 
fallen  usurper,  to  which  we  have  been  already  indebted 
for  several  facts  in  the  history  of  both.  In  his  perora- 
tion Pacatus  imagines  himself  on  his  return  to  his 
native  Gaul  the  centre  of  an  admiring  and  envying 
crowd,  because  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  say  *  I  have 
seen  Bome ;  I  have  seen  Theodosius ;  I  have  seen  the 
father  of  Honorius,  the  avenger  of  Gratian,  the  restorer 
of  Valentinian/  '  Distant  cities  will  flock  to  me  and 
take  down  from  my  lips  the  story  of  the  triumph. 
Poets  will  derive  from  me  the  argument  of  their  epics ; 
on  the  faith  of  my  words  history  will  recount  the  past' 
This  last  prediction  has  been  curiously  verified.  His- 
tory has  used  the  oration  of  Pacatus  as  one  of  the 
foundations  of  her  edifice,  but  she  has  done  so  from 
sheer  necessity,  and  not  from  any  confidence  that  she 
can  put  in  an  inflated  and  passionate  paneg3n:ic. 
^a1  Mn-  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  contemporary  pic- 
Rome  ftt  ture  by  a  master-hand,  which  enables  us  in  some  degree 
to  figure  to  ourselves  the  social  life  of  the  Boman 
nobles  and  citizens  who  welcomed  the  Imperial  partners 
on  their  entrance  into  the  City.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  writing  possibly  in  this  very  year  389,  twice  ^ 
describes  in  some  detail  the  manners  of  the  Boman 
aristocracy  and  populace.  True,  his  pen  is  dipped  in 
gall,  and  almost  all  the  characters  that  he  portrays  in 
these  sketches  are  either  odious  or  contemptible,  but  this 
is  the  well-known  license  of  the  satirist,  and  especially 
of  that  most  bitter  of  satirists,  a  foreigner  visiting  a 
great  city  and  finding  himself — as  we  suspect  was  the 

'  xiv.  6 :  xxviii.  4. 
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case  with  Ammianus — treated  with    somewhat    less  book  i. 

respect  than  he  deems  himself  entitled  to  by  his  rank '- 

or  his  achievements.  ^ 

The  Boman  aristocracy,  we  are  told,  made  a  great  FitM  hot- 
parade  of  their  hospitality.  Even  sending  commissioners  tiie  doUm. 
down  to  Ostia  to  meet  the  arriving  vessels  and  press 
the  strangers  on  board  to  visit  the  palaces  of  their 
lords  ^ ;  but  the  hospitality  was  tendered  with  a  selfish 
motive  and  the  interest  in  the  stranger  s  welfare  was 
short-lived.  The  great  object  of  each  Boman  noble  was 
to  make  his  list  of  clients  as  long  as  possible,  and  for 
this  purpose  were  uttered  these  words  of  eager  welcome 
which  at  first  made  the  visitor  feel  that  Bome  was  the 
most  delightful  place  in  all  the  world,  and  that  he  had 
wasted  his  opportunities  by  not  visiting  it  ten  years 
before.  But  the  stranger,  once  secured,  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  interest;  next  day  the  gracious  host  had 
nearly  forgotten  all  about  him  ;  whether  he  visited  his 
patron  daily  or  remained  absent  for  years  seemed  to  be 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 

Through  the  streets  walked  these  great  nobles,  ruf-  Roman 
fling  it  in  brilliant  timics  adorned  with  figures  of  ani- 
mals, and  over  these  a  multitude  of  thin  gauzy  mantles 
to  which  they  were  for  ever  calling  attention  by  waving 
their  left  hands  backwards  and  forwards  and  by  all 
sorts  of  affected  gestures.  Sometimes  you  met  one  of 
these  aristocrats  driving  through  the  streets  with  his 
long  train  of  slaves,  looking  like  a  little  army  scien- 
tifically marshalled  by  their  wand-bearing  stewards. 
On  either  side  of  the  lofty  chariot  marched  the  spin- 
ners and  weavers  of  the  lordly  wardrobe,  then  the  sooty 

^  Thifi  curious  custom  is  mentioned  by  Lydus  (De  Magistratibus 
i.  20). 
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BOOK  I.  ministers  of  the  kitchen,  then  the  promiscuous  crowd  of 

— '. — 1  slaves  mingled  with  the  rabble  of  poor  neighbours,  and 

last    of   all,  with   pale,   repulsive    countenances,  the 

eunuchs,  beginning  with  the  old  men  and  ending  with 

the  boys. 

When  such  a  nobleman  met  one  of  his  equals  in  the 
street,  like  a  butting  bull  he  thrust  forward  his  head  to 
be  kissed ;  when  he  met  one  of  his  parasites,  he  offered 
in  a  similar  way  his  hand  or  his  knee,  with  a  gesture 
which  seemed  to  say  that  the  honour  thus  conferred 
was  alone  enough  to  make  life  happy.  When  he  en- 
tered the  baths  (for  instance,  those  glorious  halls 
whose  ruins  we  still  admire,  which  bear  the  name  of 
Caracalla)  :  '  Where  are  my  people  \ '  shouted  the  self- 
important  master  in  a  voice  that  was  meant  to  strike 
terror  into  all  who  heard  ii  Fifty  busy  servants 
thronged  around  him  intent  on  their  ministrations. 
When  the  bath  was  over  he  was  dried  with  towels  of 
the  finest  linen ;  bright  robes  sufficient  to  clothe  a 
dozen  men  were  respectfully  submitted  to  his  gaze ;  he 
made  the  great  decision  and  then  received  from  a  slave 
the  rings  which  he  had  taken  off  that  they  might  not 
be  injured  by  the  water,  and  stuck  them  on  his  fingers 
till  these  looked  like  graduated  measuring-sticks. 
The  ban-  At  length  the  stranger  would  receive  the  invitation 
to  supper,  so  eagerly  sighed  for  by  the  parasite  who 
assiduously  courted  the  favour  of  the  nomenclator  ^  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  so  little  relished  by  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent spirit,  who  nevertheless  could  hardly  refuse  it 
without  mortally  offending  his  patron.  He  must  gaze 
with  upturned  eyes  at  the  lofty-pillared  entrance,  he 

*  The  remembrancer  of  guests:    an  animated   Debrett  or  Court 
Directory. 
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must  admire  the  mosaic  pictures  on  the  walls,  he  must  book  r. 

Ch«  10. 

affect  to  consider  the  noble  entertainer  as  raised  almost  — ^ — ^ 
above  our  mortal  state.  Then  followed  the  repast,  the 
long  and  wearisome  repast,  in  which  there  was  no  con- 
versation about  books  or  thought  or  any  worthy  topic 
of  discourse,  for  these  Boman  nobles  were  so  ignorant 
that  they  scarcely  knew  the  names  of  their  own  an- 
cestors. The  talk  was  chiefly  about  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  and  often  the  scales  would  be  sent  for  and  the 
weight  of  the  viands  tested.  The  turbots,  the  capons, 
the  very  dormice  which  figured  in  the  menu  of  a 
Boman  voluptuary  would  be  weighed  and  the  weights 
solemnly  recorded  by  a  band  of  obsequious  clerks,  who 
stood  round  with  their  tablets  and  their  pencils.  There 
would  be  so  much  writing  and  ciphering  about  these 
childish  experiments  that  the  banquet  only  required  a 
pedagogue  to  make  it  resemble  a  schooL 

Books  (as  has  been  said)  were  held  in  little  esteem  by  Art  and 
the  Boman  nobility:  neither  philosophy  nor  history 
being  cultivated  by  them  ;  but  from  this  general  neglect 
the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  by 
Marius  Maximus  were  excepted,  probably  because  both 
books  ministered  to  the  love  of  scandal  engendered  by 
their  lazy  lives. 

Music,  dancing  and  comedy  were  the  only  arts  that  were 
held  in  much  esteem.  The  houses  which  had  once  been 
devoted  to  serious  and  noble  studies  were  now  filled 
with  burlesque  performers  or  echoed  to  the  strains  of 
voluptuous  music.  Where  the  philosopher  had  eat  now 
stood  the  barytone  singer  ;  for  the  orator  you  met  the 
comedian.  The  libraries,  closed  from  year's  end  to 
years  end,  seemed  like  gloomy  graves,  except  when 
sometimes  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  organs,  or  lyres 

VOL.  I.  Mm 
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BOOK  I.  as  large  as  chariots,  resounded  through  their  gloomy 

recesses.     Boman  matrons,  or  damsels  old  enough  to 

have  been  matrons  had  they  married,  with  daintily 
curled  locks,  were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  places  of  public 
resort,  perpetually  sweeping  the  pavement  with  their 
whirling  garments  while  they  imitated  to  utter  weari- 
ness the  last  dance  which  they  had  seen  performed  on 
the  stage  of  the  theatre. 

All  sense  of  moral  proportion  seemed  to  have  vanished 
from  the  minds  of  this  class  of  people.  If  a  slave  was 
somewhat  slow  in  bringing  the  hot  water,  the  order 
would  go  forth  that  he  should  be  beaten  with  three 
hundred  stripes :  but  if  he  had  deliberately  killed  a  man, 
to  any  demand  for  his  punishment  the  master  would 
reply,  *  Poor  fellow !  he  must  have  been  out  of  his  mind. 
I  will  tell  him  if  he  does  it  again  he  shall  certainly  be 
punished.'  If  these  aristocrats  undertook  a  journey  to 
their  estates  in  the  country,  they  seemed  to  themselves 
to  be  rivalling  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander ;  if 
they  sailed  in  hot  weather  on  the  Avernian  lake,  and  if 
a  mosquito  found  its  way  through  the  silken  curtains  of 
the  gilded  barge,  or  a  sunbeam  pierced  through  an  un- 
noticed hole,  they  would  begin  to  beat  their  breasts  and 
bewail  their  hard  fate  that  they  had  not  been  bom  in 
Cimmerian  cold  and  darkness. 
GamWere.  The  Only  men  among  the  Roman  nobility  who  were 
capable  of  forming  strong  friendships  were  the  gamblers, 
and  these,  from  the  remembrance  of  common  dangers 
undergone,  perhaps  of  common  campaigns  against  the 
young  men  of  fortune  who  were  their  victims,  seemed 
to  be  bound  together  by  indissoluble  bonds, 
supewti-  Superstition  and  infidelity  went,  as  they  so  often  go, 
hand  in  hand.     You  might  meet  with  men  who  denied 
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that  there  was  any  Supreme  Euler  of  the  Universe,  and  book  i. 

yet  who  would  neither  go  out  into  the  street  nor  sit  __J 1 

down  to  dinner — ^hardly  even  wash  their  hands — till  they 
had  consulted  an  almanack  to  ascertain  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  the  planet  Mercury,  or  to  see  whether  the  moon 
had  entered  the  constellation  Cancer. 

Lastly,  in  his  sketch  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  Legacy. 
Boman  aristocracy,  Ammianus  insists  on  the  degrading 
eagerness  of  their  legacy-hunting,  a  practice  on  which 
Horace,  and  Juvenal  before  him,  had  poured  out  the 
vials  of  their  scorn,  but  which  in  a  rich,  corrupt,  and 
idle  community  was  sure  to  engross  the  energies  of 
many  of  its  members.  Not  only  the  unmarried  and  the 
childless  were  p^BsaUed  by  the  assiduity  of  the  legacy- 
hunter.  Sometimes  even  the  father  of  a  familv  would 
be  induced  by  a  fawning  pamsite,  who  had  a;.ommo. 
dated  himself  to  his  weaknesses,  to  make  liberal  pro- 
vision for  him  in  his  will ;  and  in  these  cases  the  making 
of  the  will  was  often  followed  by  a  death  of  surprising 
suddenness.  Husbands  and  wives,  too,  displayed  the 
same  ignoble  eagerness  for  wealth  to  which  death  gave 
the  key.  The  wife  wearied  the  husband  to  make  her 
his  sole  legatee.  Then  the  husband  persisted  that  his 
wife  should  return  the  compliment.  Soothsayers  would 
be  privately  consulted  as  to  the  time  when  the  desired 
event  would  happen  which  would  prevent  all  chance  of 
the  will  being  revoked  :  and  sometimes,  if  soothsayers 
were  not  suflScient,  some  other  help  might  be  used  to 
hasten  the  day,  in  which  case  the  sorrowing  survivor 
honoured  the  departed  wife  or  husband  with  a  funeral 
of  surpassing  splendour.  In  short,  the  judgment  of 
Ammianus  concerning  most  of  the  Roman  nobles  whom 
he  had   met,  might  be  summed  up  in   the  words  of 
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BOOK  I.  Cicero,  *  In  human  affairs,  tbeir  only  test  of  goodness  is 

Ch.  10.  .  . 

— '- — 1-  profit :  and  men  love  their  friends  as  a  sheep-master 
loves  his  sheep,  calculating  all  the  while  which  will 
bring  him  in  the  heaviest  gains/ 

The  This  gloomy  and  of  course  over-charged  picture  of  the 

Roman 

oommou-  Roman  aristocracy  is  followed  by  a  few  contemptuous 
words  as  to  their  humbler  fellow-citizens,  the  men  who 
had  not  got  a  pair  of  whole  shoes  to  wear,  but  who  had 
to  give  themselves  grand  and  fine-sounding  names. 
These  were  they  whose  days  were  passed  in  gambling 
and  drinking,  and  worse  debauchery,  and  their  nights  on 
the  floor  of  the  wine-shop  or  under  the  curtains  of  the 
theatre.  How  they  threw  the  dice  with  a  kind  of  pug- 
nacious eagerness  and  snorted  defiance  when  the  luck 
seemed  going  against  them  :  how  they  crowded  into  the 
Circus  Maximus,  spending  the  livelong  day,  in  blazing 
heat  or  pouring  i-ain,  scrutinising  the  points  of  the 
horses  and  the  equipments  of  the  charioteers :  how  on 
the  day  of  a  great  race,  long  before  dawn,  they  would 
throng  the  approaches  to  the  hippodrome,  swearing  by 
the  gods  of  the  stable^  that  it  would  be  all  over  with 
the  State  if  the  horse  which  they  fancied  did  not  first 
reach  the  goal :  how  they  hissed  the  dramatic  per- 
formers who  had  not  bought  their  favour  with  coppers  : 
the  foul  words  which  they  used,  and  the  senseless  slang  * 
which  was  for  ever  on  their  lips  :  all  these  incidents  of 


'  '  Per  JoDOs  et  Eponam  clamitant ' :  an  interesting  passage,  bectHM 
on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  (German 
I^^lgraben,  we  have  altars  and  images  in  honour  of  Epona,  the 
goddess  of  stables. 

'  A  favourite  piece  of  slang,  which  Ammianus  says  no  one  could 
explain,  was  shouted  apparently  to  a  favoured  performer,  '  per  te  ille 
discat.'     '  Ille '  was,  I  suppose,  the  unpopular  competitor. 
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plebeian  life  at  Rome  are  sketched,  with  angry  contempt,  hook  t. 
by  the  proud  Syrian  nobleman  who  came  to  the  City  on       ' 


the  Tiber,  half-hoping  that  he  might  still  find  in  her 
some  trace  of  the  Rome  of  the  Catos  and  the  Fabricii, 
but  who  found  her  dead  to  the  memory  of  all  her  past 
nobleness,  sunk  in  frivolous  and  degrading  vices. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  there  was  another  The 
side  to  the  life  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  of  which  anitocracy. 
Ammianus  remained  in  perhaps  voluntary  ignorance. 
While  the  nobles  whom  he  visited  were  compassing  sea 
and  land  to  obtain  some  fresh  gratification  for  their 
sensual  appetites,  there  were  Roman  matrons,  heirs  of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  Republic,  who,  in 
their  palaces  on  the  lonely  Aventine,  were  living  a  life 
wholly  apart  from  that  of  the  wicked  and  frivolous  City, 
a  life  in  which  'high  thinking'  and  the  plainest  of 
*  plain  living '  went  hand  in  hand.  The  visit  of  Atha-  340. 
nasius  to  Rome  half  a  century  before  the  date  which 
we  have  now  reached,  and  the  earnest  pleadings  of  the 
Egyptian  monks,  his  companions,  on  behalf  of  a 
monastic  life,  had  borne  fruit  in  these  austerely  noble 
souls.  There,  on  the  Aventine  was  Marcella,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Marcellus,  Fabiola  the  child  of 
the  Fabii,  Furia  who  traced  up  her  lineage  to  the  great 
Camillus.  With  these  had  once  been  joined  Paula,  de- 
scended on  her  mothers  side  fi:om  Paulus  Aemiiius,  on 
her  fether  s  from  Agamemnon,  king  of  men :  but  Paula 
and  her  favourite  daughter  were  now  inhabitants  of  a 
narrow  cell  by  the  cradle  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem,  and 
the  great  teacher  of  the  Church,  St.  Jerome,  who  had 
preached  the  monastic  life  with  such  success  in  the 
palaces  of  Rome,  was  the  sharer  of  their  exile  and  their 
seclusion.     All  these  devout  and   honourable  women 
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BOOK  T.  lived  a  life  of  the  strictest  self-denial,  devoting  them- 

Ch  10  .  • 

— ' — L  selves  to  study  and  the  service  of  the  poor,  spending 
their  days  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  making  the  nights  melodious  with  their 
pious  psalmody. 

Chariot-  But  it  is  uot  with  mouastic  Aventine  that  we  must 
now  concern  ourselves.  We  turn  from  those  high  and 
pure,  if  somewhat  narrow,  souls,  to  the  coarse  and 
binital  mob  who  are  filling  the  Circus  Maximus  below 
with  their  senseless  clamour.  Already  the  Chariot-race 
was  becoming  the  central  event  in  the  lives  of  a  multi- 
tude of  Roman  citizens.  Already  we  may  conjecture 
the  two  colours  blue  and  green,  which  denoted  the  most 
popular  training-stables,  had  attracted  to  themselves 
that  wild  fervour  of  party  feeling  which  140  years 
later  was  to  lay  Constantinople  in  ashes.  *  The  green 
charioteer  flashes  by,  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
in  despair.  The  blue  gets  a  lead  :  yet  more  are  in 
misery.  They  cheer  frantically  when  they  have  gained 
nothing  :  they  are  cut  to  the  heart  when  they  have  sus- 
tained no  loss :  they  plunge  with  as  much  eagerness 
into  these  empty  contests  as  if  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  were  at  stake  ^'  So  keen  was  the  competition 
and  of  such  immense  importance  to  a  popular  chariot- 
driver  did  his  success  appear,  that  the  magicians  and  the 
poisoners  were  freely  resorted  to,  that  by  their  unhal- 

Bewitched  lowcd  arts  a  dangerous  rival  might  be  rendered  incapable 
of  victory.  This  was  a  matter  of  such  common  occur- 
rence that  magic  or  poison  was  as  naturally  associated 

'  Cassiodorus,  Yariae  iii.  51.  This  letter  was  written  in  the  early 
▼^rt  of  the  sixth  century,  but  the  allusions  of  Ammianus  show  that 
the  state  of  public  feeling  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier  is  correctly 
described  by  it. 
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with  the  name  of  a  &vourite  auriga  as  foul  play  of  book  i. 
other  kinds  in  our  days  with  the  under-strappers  of  — '-^ ' 
a  racing-stable.  Before  Theodosius  left  Borne  he  issued 
a  law  ^  denouncing  capital  punishment  on  any  charioteer 
who  should  take  private  vengeance  on  even  an  avowed 
magician  from  whose  arts  he  had  suffered.  '  K  he  has 
bewitched  you,'  says  the  Imperial  legislator, '  he  is  the 
enemy  of  the  general  safety,  and  should  be  brought 
forth  in  public,  and  examined  under  the  eyes  of  the 
judges.  By  dealing  the  deadly  blow  to  him  in  secret, 
you  incur  a  twofold  suspicion  ;  first,  that  you  yourself 
have  had  recourse  to  his  services  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and,  secondly,  that  you  are  punishing  a  private  enemy 
under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  public  good  *.' 

After  leaving  Bome  Theodosius  visited  several  cities  Theodonim 
in  Northern  Italy,  and  returned  to  Milan  before  the  end  mumi. 
of  November.  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  year  390,  and 
the  first  half  of  391,  in  that  city  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  Bishop,  whose  presence  awed  and  yet 
fascinated  him.  Here,  probably  in  the  month  of  April, 
390,  he  heard  the  tidings  of  an  event  which  in  its  conse- 
quences brought  the  names  of  Theodosius  and  Ambrose 
into  ever  memorable  relation  with  each  other.  This 
event  (closely  connected  with  that  very  passion  for  the 
chariot-race  which  we  have  just  been  considering)  was 
the  sedition  of  Thessalonica. 

The  cause  of  this  sedition  is  so  connected  with  the  Outbreak 
unnatural  vices  of  the  Graeco-Koman  population  of  that  wdonica. 
period  that  it  can  be  but  vaguely  hinted  at  by  a  modem 
historian.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Botheric,  master  of 

*  Cod.  Theod.  ix.  16,  11.     The  date  of  the  law  is  16  Aug.  389. 
'  I  owe  the  reference  to  this  law  (very  fully  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  Gothofred  in  loc.)  to  Dr.  Giildenpenning,  p.  179. 
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BOOK  I.  the  soldiery  in  Illyricum,  and  evidently  a  man  of  Teiv 

'. L  tonic  extraction,  had  with  righteous  indignation  com- 

^^'  mitted  to  prison  a  certain  charioteer  who  was  guilty  of 
an  abominable  crime  ^  In  the  second  act  of  the  drama 
we  find  the  populace  mad  with  the  frenzy  of  the  arena, 
perhaps  also  smarting  imder  the  feeling  of  their  in- 
feriority to  the  barbarians  quartered  upon  them,  fiercely 
shouting  for  the  liberation  of  their  favourite.  When 
cries  and  menaces  did  not  avail  to  shake  the  Goth's 
stern  purpose  of  punishment,  they  rose  in  armed  rebel- 
lion, slew  Botheric  and  some  of  the  other  Imperial 
oflScers,  and  dragged  their  bodies  in  triumph  through 
the  city.  The  rage  of  Tbeodosius,  when  he  heard  of 
this  insult  to  his  authority,  was  indescribable,  and 
hurried  him  into  a  revenge  the  stupidity  of  which  was 
Punished  cqual  to  its  wickcduess.  Without  any  attempt  at  a 
India-  judicial  enquiry  to  ascertain  who  were  the  authors  of 
maesacre.  the  rebellion,  he  sent  his  soldiers  (many  of  them  pro- 
bably the  countrymen  of  the  murdered  Botheric)  to  the 
city,  with  orders  to  bring  back  a  certain  number  of 
heads  2.  One  historian  ^  places  the  number  at  70cx> ; 
another*,  probably  exaggerating,  fixes  it  at  i5,ocx). 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  number  ordered,  the 
peculiar  atrocity  of  the  mandate,  its  perfect  indifference 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  victims,  is  admitted  by 

'  There  had  been  also  for  some  time  a  smoulderiDg  quarrel  between 
the  citizens  and  the  soldiery  (who  were  probably  Gothic  foederaJti) 
aboat  billeting.  This  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenus  and  Theophanes. 
The  affair  of  the  imprisoned  charioteer  perhaps  brought  the  quarrel  to 
a  crisis. 

'  According  to  one  account  (that  given  by  Kufinus,  ii.  18)  the 
citizens  were,  with  grim  irony,  invited  to  assemble  in  the  Circus  to 
witness  the  games,  and  there  the  soldiers  were  let  loose  upon  them. 

'  Theodoret,  v.  17.  *  Theophanes,  p.  62.  (Paris  ed,  1655.) 
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all.  There  is  somethin&f  Oriental  rather  than  Boman  in  book  i. 
this  absolute  contempt  for  even  the  semblance  of  justice,  — '- — '- 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any,  even  among  the  most  ^^• 
brutal  of  the  wearers  of  the  purple,  is  stained  with  a 
more  utterly  unkingly  crime  than  this.  Moreover,  as 
Gibbon  has  well  observed,  Thessalonica  had  been  one  of 
the  favourite  abodes  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  enormity 
of  his  guilt  seems  intensified  by  the  fact  that  he  must 
have  known  by  heart  the  look  of  the  place  which  his 
soldiers  were  to  fill  with  ghastly  corpses,  and  that  the 
citizens  who,  innocent  of  any  crime,  were  to  fall  beneath 
the  sword  of  his  satellites,  were  men  with  many  of 
whose  fiskces  he  must  have  been  familiar,  men  with  whom 
perchance  he  had  himself  exchanged  a  friendly  Salve  on 
his  way  to  'the  bath  or  the  circus.  ThessaJonica  was  the 
scene  of  his  dangerous  illness,  of  his  slow  convalescence, 
of  the  baptism  which  waB  meant  to  mark  his  rising  up 
to  a  purer  and  holier  life.  Strange !  that  no  softening 
remembrances  came  across  his  mind  to  prevent  his  in- 
discriminate slaughter  of  her  sons.  Yet  scenes  of  which 
the  following  is  a  type  must  have  been  common  during 
the  massacre.  A  certain  merchant  (possibly  one  of  these  Soeomcn, 
acquaintances  of  the  Imperial  murderer)  had  the  misery 
of  finding  that  his  two  sons  were  selected  as  victims. 
He  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  substitute  himself  for  one 
of  them :  his  tears,  his  gold,  were  almost  effectual  in 
obtaining  this  melancholy  favour  from  the  soldiery. 
But  then  the  question  arose,  'Which  was  to  be  the 
rescued  one?*  He  looked  from  one  face  to  another, 
both  so  dear,  in  an  agony  of  indecision  ;  and  while  he 
hesitated  the  brutal  soldiers  shouted  out  *  There  is  no 
time  to  lose,  the  number  must  be  completed,'  and  slew 
both  the  young  men  before  his  eyes.     While  another 
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BOOK  I.  citizen  was  being  led  to  the  shambles  he  was  met  by  a 

Ch.  10. 

— '. — 1-  devoted  slave  who  with  pathetic  fidelity  offered  his  own 
^^*      life  to  the  executioners  as  a  ransom  for  his  master  s^  and 
apparently  the  offer  was  accepted. 

Such  was  the  crime  of  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica, 
a  crime  which  may  have  been  atoned  for  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  by  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor  s  after  penitence, 
but  which  in  the  judgment  of  history  must  stamp  with 
indelible  reprobation,  not  his  character  only  but  the 
constitution  of  the  State  under  which  such  deeds  were 
possible. 
indignA-  Ambrosc,  when  he  heard  of  the  massacre,  was  stirred 
Ajnbroee.  with  houcst  anger  at  the  brutal  crime,  a  crime  against 
which  the  law-revering  instincts  of  the  old  Boman 
official  protested  as  loudly  as  the  humane  instincts  of 
the  Christian  Bishop.  Moreover  there  was  an  element 
of  offended  dignity  added  to  his  righteous  wrath. 
Theodosius  throughout  his  residence  at  Milan  had 
taken  him  less  into  his  counsels  than  so  orthodox  an 
Emperor  might  have  been  expected  to  do ;  but  in  this 
affidr  he  had  promised  Ambrose  that  he  would  deal 
leniently  with  the  guilty  city.  Afterwards,  however, 
other  counsellors,  obtaining  access  to  his  person,  had 
rekindled  the  half-extinguished  fire  of  his  resentment 
and  had  effaced  the  remembrance  of  the  Bishop's  sooth- 
ing words  and  his  own  Imperial  promise.  Ambrose 
now  studiously  avoided  the  presence  of  his  sovereign, 
and  in  a  letter  full  of  manly  dignity  told  him  that  he 
was  doing  this  intentionally,  though  he  pleaded  to  the 
world  the  excuse  of  sickness,  because  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  condone  the  unrepented 
crime  of  the  Emperor.  *  I  do  not  dare  to  offer  the 
Sacrifice  while  you  are  standing  by.     If  the  blood  of 
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even  one  man  disqualifies  the  murderer  from  the  Com-  book  i. 
munion,  how  much  more  that  of  thousands !     Moreover  L 


in  a  dream  of  the  night,  when  I  was  on  the  point  of     ^^ 
starting  for  Milan,  I  saw  you  entering  the  Church,  and 
an  intimation  from  God  Himself  forbade  me  to  offer  the 
Sacrifice  before  you.' 

What  reply  Theodosius  may  have  made  to  this  letter  Theododua 
we  know  not,  but  he  apparently  presented  himself  soon  from  the 
after  in  the  church  of  Milan,  intending  there  to  take 
his  usual  part  in  the  worship  of  the  congregation.     He  Theodoret, 
was  met,  however,  on  the  threshold  by  the  Bishop  who, 
in  temperate  but  weighty  words,  forbade  him  to  enter. 
*The  magnitude  of  the  Empire,  and  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  absolute  power,  might  have  prevented  him 
from  discerning  as  yet  the  enormity  of  his  crime  :  but 
robed  as  he  was  in  the  Imperial  purple,  he  was  still  but 
a  man  whose  bodv  would  crumble  into  dust,  whose 
spirit  would  return  to  God  Who  gave  it.   What  account 
would  he  then  be  able  to  give  of  this  dreadful  massacre 
of  his  subjects  ?    His  subjects  truly,  but  also  his  fellow- 
servants,  men  whose  souls  were  as  precious  in  God's 
sight  as  his  own.     How  could  one  whose  hands  were  and  placed 
still  soiled  with  that  innocent  blood,  acceptably  join  in  interdict. 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God.     Let  him  depart,  and  in 
seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  let  him  practise 
penitence  and  prayer  till  the  time  should  come  when  he 
might  fitly  be  absolved  from  his  great  transgression.* 

Theodosius,  *who  was  well  instructed  in  Scripture, 
and  who  well  knew  the  respective  limits  of  the  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal  power,*  received  this  rebuke  with 
patience,  obeyed  the  interdict,  and  returned  sadly  to 
the  Imperial  palace.  More  than  eight  months  after,  he 
made  another  attempt  to   obtain   reconciliation  with 
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BOOK  I.  the  Church  ;  but  with  a  strange  want  of  tact,  or  of 
— '- — '-  remembrance,  he  permitted  the  oflSce  of  mediator  to 
Rufin«i  ^  assumed  by  Kufinus.  Eufinus,  a  native  of  an  ob- 
with^uT  scure  town  in  Gascony,  had  made  his  way  to  the  court 
of  Byzantium,  and  there,  with  nothing  to  recommend 
him  either  as  statesmaoi  or  as  general,  had  climbed  up, 
by  dint  of  flattery,  intrigue,  and  calumny  of  his  com- 
petitors, into  the  place  of  Praetorian  Prefect^  the 
highest  position  under  the  Emperor.  His  rapacity  bad 
made  him  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  hated  of  all  the 
ministers  of  Theodosius,  and,  scenting  no  doubt  some 
plunder  in  the  crime,  he  had  (at  least  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  people)  been  the  chief  instigator  of  the 
Thessalonian  massacre.  Such  was  the  man  whose 
oflScious  servility  proposed  to  the  depressed  Emperor 
an  attempt  to  procure  a  removal  of  the  interdict,  and 
actually  prompted  him  to  offer  his  own  good  offices  in 
the  negotiation.  Kufinus  found  Theodosius  in  tears 
and  asked  the  cause.  *  You  may  be  mirthful,  oh  Ku- 
finus!' said  the  sighing  Emperor,  'but  I  must  be  sad. 
It  is  now  Christmas,  the  time  of  the  Church's  gladness ; 
but  though  beggars  and  slaves  may  enter  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  its  doors  are  closed  to  me.'  Keluctantly  and 
without  hope  Theodosius  permitted  Kufinus  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  Ambrose.  But  the  Bishop,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  addressed  him  with 
bxuming  words :  *  You  are  as^  shameless  as  a  dog,  oh 
Kufinus  I  It  was  you  who  advised  this  cruel  mtassacre, 
yet  you  come  to  me  without  a  word  of  penitence  or 
remorse  for  the  outrage  you  have  committed  on  the 
images  of  the  Most  High.'  Kufinus  cringed,  but  hinted 
that  the  Emperor  would  insist  on  coming  to  the 
Church.     Ambroce   replied,   *He   shall  slay  me  first. 
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If  he  will  change  his  emperorahip  into  tyrantship,  I  booki. 

cannot  hinder  him,  but  with  my  consent  he  comes  not 

within  these  walls/ 

Hearing:  of  the  ill-success  of  his  messenger,  the  Em-  Theodosius 

.  .  r    .  repenti, 

peror  resolved  to  drink  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the 
dregs,  and  went  not  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  house  of 
Ambrose,  exclaiming,  'I  will  go  and  receive  the  cen- 
sure which  I  deserve.'  Ambrose  again  remonstrated 
with-  him  for  his  tyramiy :  *  I  repent  of  it,'  said  Theo- 
dosius. 'Bepentance  should  be  openly  manifested, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  some  precaution  against 
the  repetition  of  the  oflTence.*  *  What  precaution  can  I 
take?  Show  me  the  remedy  and  I  will  adopt  it.' 
'  Since  passion  was  the  cause  of  thy  &11,  oh  Emperor, 
prepare  a  law  which  shall  henceforth  interpose  an  in- 
terval of  thirty  days  between  the  signing  of  any  capital 
sentence  or  decree  of  proscription  and  its  execution. 
In  these  thirty  days,  if  passion,  not  justice,  dictated 
the  decree,  there  will  be  a  chance  for  reason  to  be 
heard,  and  for  the  decree  to  be  modified  or  revoked.' 

Theodosius  gladly  accepted  this  wise  and  statesman- 
like suggestion,  and  having  signed  the  new  law  was 
released  from  the  interdict  and  permitted  to  enter  the  and  is 
Church.     Prostrate  on  the  floor  he  repeated  the  words  25  Dec. 
of  the  IT 9th  Psalm,  *My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust,  ^^' 
quicken  thou  me  according  to  Thy  word,'  and  by  sighs 
and  tears,  by  smiting  upon  his  forehead,  and  tearing 
his  hair,  he  manifested  to  the  assembled  multitude  the 
agony  of  his  remorse. 

After  the  service  was  ended,  the  weeping  penitent 
laid  his  gift  upon  the  table,  and  then  remained  within 
the  altar-railings  waiting  to  receive  the  bread  and 
wine.     Ambrose  sent  him  a  message  by  a  deacon  com- 
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BOOK  I.  manding  him  to  withdraw  from  that  sacred  enclosure 
— \ — L  which  was  reserved  for  priests  only  :  *  The  Emperor 
must  worship  with  the  rest  of  the  laity  outside  the 
rails.  The  purple  robe  makes  Emperors  only,  not 
priests/  Theodosius  humbly  obeyed  the  mandate^ 
merely  observing  that  he  had  not  intentionally  erred, 
but  had  followed  the  usage  of  Constantinople,  which 
gave  that  place  to  the  Emperor.  (Already  then,  even 
before  the  separation  of  the  two  Empires,  the  Italian 
priest  held  his  head  higher  in  the  presence  of  Caesar 
than  the  Byzantine.)  On  his  return  to  Constantinople 
Theodosius  refused  to  occupy  his  old  place  of  honour  by 
the  altar,  saying  to  the  wondering  Bishop,  *  With  diffi- 
culty have  I  learned  the  diflFerence  between  an  Emperor 
and  a  priest.  It  is  hard  for  a  ruler  to  meet  with  one 
willing  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Ambrose  is  the  only 
man  whom  I  consider  worthy  of  the  name  of  Bishop.' 

Thus  did  Theodosius,  the  prototype  in  so  many  other 
respects  of  the  great  *  Boman '  Emperors  of  a  later  age, 
anticipate  in  his  own  person  that  humiliation  of  the 
Caesar  before  the  successor  of  Peter,  which  was  so  often 
enacted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  was  most 
vividly  exemplified  in  the  courtyard  of  Canossa.  But 
Theodosius,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  nobler  antagonist 
than  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  and  St.  Ambrose,  fight- 
ing for  the  inalienable  rights  of  humanity,  was  the 
champion  of  a  nobler  cause  than  those  ecclesiastical 
claims  which  kindled  the  zeal  of  Hildebrand. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 

EUOENIUS  AND  ABBOGAST. 
Authorities. 


Sources : — 


The  ecclesiastical  historians  fnrnish  us  with  our  best  materials  BOOK  I. 
for  this  part  of  the  history.  In  addition  to  the  authors  of  this  ' 
class  noticed  on  p.  280,  especial  mention  must  be  made  of 
RuFiNUS,  to  whom  we  owe  the  fullest  details  of  the  destmction 
of  the  Serapeum.  This  author,  the  compatriot,  friend,  and  after- 
wards bitter  adversary  of  Jerome,  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aquileia  (probably  at  Concordia)  about  345,  spent  twenty 
years  as  a  monk  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  retomed  to  Aquileia, 
intending  to  pass  the  last  years  of  his  life  there,  but  was 
driven  forth  by  the  Gothic  invasion,  and  died  at  Messina  in 
410.  His  continuation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius 
embraces  the  period  from  324  to  the  death  of  Theodosias  (395). 
Socrates,  who  to  some  extent  built  upon  his  foundation,  com- 
plains of  his  chronological  errors ;  he  is  extravagantly  fond  of 
relating  marvels  and  miracles,  and  altogether  his  standpoint  is 
that  of  a  bigoted  and  credulous  monk.  Still  he  sometimes  (as  in 
the  case  above-mentioned,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeum) 
gives  us  details  which  we  find  nowhere  else. 

"We  begin  in  this  chapter  to  draw  from  a  source  which  flows 
for  us  very  copiously  for  the  next  nine  years,  the  poet  Claudian. 
Claudius  Claudianus,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  the  years  of  whose 
birth  and  death  are  both  unknown  to  us,  appears  to  have  come 
to  Rome  about  the  year  395,  and  to  have  soon  established 
himself  as  a  kind  of  poet-laureate  of  the  young  Emperor 
Honorius  and  his  guardian  Stilicho.  His  literary  activity  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  period  395-404.  By  the  influence 
of  Serena,  wife  of  Stilicho,  he  obtained  the  hand  of  an  African 
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BOOK  I.  heiress,  to  whose  estate  he  may  possibly  have  retired  in  the  early 
^°'  ^^'  years  of  the  century.  If  we  may  trust  an  inscription  said  to 
have  been  seen  by  Pomponius  Laetus  on  the  Quirinal  in  14Q3 
(recorded  by  Gruter,  p.  391),  Ckudian  received  the  offices  of  a 
Tribunns  et  Notarius,  which  gave  him  the  rank  of  Clarisiimmi^ 
and  had  a  statue  raised  to  him  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan, '  though 
his  poems  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  make  his  memory 
eternal.* 

The  literary  and  religious  position  of  Claudian  is  interesting 
and  peculiar.     A  Greek-Egyptian  by  birth,  to  whom  Latin  was 

Poetry  of  probably  a  foreign  tongue,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  imi- 
^'  tating,  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  the  great  bards  of  Latinm. 
Undisturbed  by  the  memories  of  the  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Serapis  of 
his  fatherland,  and  equally  disdainful  of  the  saints  and  angels, 
the  virgins  and  martyrs  of  the  now  dominant  Christian  £uth,  he 
calmly  imports  the  stage  machinery  of  Olympus  from  the  pages 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  applies  it  without  a  moment's  hesitatioa 
to  the  events  of  his  own  day,  to  the  defeat  of  Maximus  and  the 
elevation  of  Rufinus.  He  attaches  himself  always  to  some 
powerful  patron,  whose  exploits  are  all  but  superhuman  and 
whose  character  is  stainless,  while  the  patron's  enemies  are 
painted  in  tints  of  unredeemed  blackness.  This  utter  want  of 
atmosphere  in  his  colouring  wearies  the  eye,  and  the  perpetoal 
rhetoric  of  his  verse  palls  upon  the  ear ;  but  with  all  his  fiiolts  it 
is  to  him  that  we  must  look  to  make  the  dry  bones  of  epitomists 
and  church  historians  live  again  before  us,  and  though  his 
thought  may  often  be  poor,  his  expression'  is  not  always  un- 
worthy of  his  great  master,  Virgil.  In  this  power  over  words 
he  may  perhaps  be  fitly  compared  to  our  own  Byron,  whose 
apostrophe  to  Rome 

'O  Home,  my  country,  city  of  my  soul!' 

seems  to  remind  one  of  the  untranslateable  grandeur  of  Clandian's 

epithet, 

*  Urbs  aequaeva  polo.' 

A  poet  inferior  in  merit  to  Claudian,  yet  not  devoid  of  poetic 
fieuiulty,  is  Aurelius  Prudentius  Clemens,  a  Spaniard,  bom  in  348, 
and  as  zealous  on  behalf  of  Christianity  as  Claudian  is  emphatic 
in  his  Paganism.  He  was  trained  as  a  rhetorician.  'Twice'  (as 
he  says)  *  held  the  reins  of  power  in  noble  cities,'  and  was  pro- 
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moted  to  some  high  position  at  Court.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  BOOK  I. 
he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  service  of  the  world,  and  devote  ^'^^ 
himself  to  God's  service  as  a  Christian  poet.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  The  poems  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned — ^the  two  books  Centra  Symmachom — were  com- 
posed, or,  at  any  rate,  published,  ten  years  after  the  time  that 
we  have  now  reached,  bat  they  relate  to  the  controversy  about 
the  Altar  of  Victoiy,  the  recrudescence  of  heathenism  under 
Eugenius,  and  its  final  defeat  by  Theodosius.  The  literary  talent 
of  Prudentius  seems  to  me  to  have  been  somewhat  unfairly 
under-estimated.  Gibbon  (ohap.  zxviii.  n.  17)  speaks  of  the 
'  poetiy,  if  it  may  deserve  that  name,  of  Prudentius,'  and  it  is  a 
common  remark  that  in  his  reply  to  Symmachus  he  only  versifies 
the  arguments  of  Ambrose.  But  there  are,  to  my  thinking, 
many  noble  lines  and  some  genuine  poetry  in  the  work  in 
question ;  and  though  Prudentius  necessarily  travels  over  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  ground  as  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  he  rejects  his 
weaker  arguments  and  handles  his  stronger  ones  with  a  force  and 
freedom  which  make  his  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  &r  more 
satisfactory  than  his  predecessor's.  I  can  find  nothing  in  Am- 
brose's polemic  nearly  so  good  as  Prudentius'  argument  that  the 
union  of  all  the  nations  under  the  sQeptre  of  Rome  was  ordained 
by  (rod  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
(II.  601-^40).  His  allusions  to  Symmachus  '  the  glory  of 
Koman  eloquence,' 

'Quo  nunc  nemo  disertior 

Exultat,  fremit,  intonat, 

Yentisque  eloquii  tumet,' 

are  in  the  best  style  of  courteous  debate,  and  the  appeal  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Theodosius  to  spare  the  statues  of  the  gods  for 
their  beauty's  sake  (I.  500-505)  shows  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  no  vulgar  and  narrow-minded  iconoclast. 

(I  can  strongly  recommend  to  English  readers  Translations 
from  Prudentius,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Bev.  F.  St. 
John  Thackeray,  London,  1890.) 

Guides: — 

In  this,  as  in  a  previous  chapter,  I  am  much  indebted  to 
Professor  Lanciani's  Ancient  Rome  in  the  light  of  recent  dis- 
coveries (Boston,  1889). 

VOL.  I.  N  n 
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BOOK  I.      The  whole  religious  history  of  the  reign  of  Theodosios  is 
^"-  ^^'    well  presented  in  the  Due  de  Broglie's  great  work,  L'S^liae  et 
TEmpire  Romain  au  iv^  Si^cle.     He  takes  a  fisur  more  fiivoor- 
able  view  of  the  character  of  Theodosios  than  I  am  able  to  do. 

Theododui      In  August  39 1  Theodosius  left  Italy  and  entered  the 
i^e  Eart.    oastem  half  of  that  which  was  all  virtually  his  Empire. 
Valentinian  TI,  trained  by  his  counsels,  reconciled  by 
liim  to  Ambrose  and  to  orthodoxy,  was  now,  apparently, 
strong  enough  to  rule  alone.    The  Eastern  realm,  over 
which  the  boy  Arcadius  had  nominally  presided,  really 
administered  by  the  Praetorian  Prefect  Tatian,  an  able, 
but  not  immaculate  minister,  might  well  seem  now  to 
require  the  largest  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Earthly 
Providence. 
He  virita        Barbarians  or  freebooters,  enough  to  trouble  the  tran- 
nica.         quillity  of  the  province,  though  not  enough  to  effect 
any  serious  political  change,  were  roving  up  and  down 
in   Macedonia.     Thither   accordingly   Theodosius   first 
repaired :  and  to  deliver  Macedonia  it  was  needful  that 
he   should   take  up  his  quarters   in   the   same   place 
which  had  welcomed  his  dawning  royalty  twelve  years 
before,  the  city  of  the  Axius,  Thessalonica.     Willingly 
would  we  learn  with  what  emotions,  whether  of  peni- 
tence or  of  still  smouldering  resentment,  he  trod  those 
streets  which  had  so  lately  been  filled  with  slaughter 
by  the  ministers  of  his  cruelty ;  but  no  letter  or  oration 
here  lights  up  our   darkness.     Instead,  we  have  only 
a  wild  romantic  story  from  Zosimus  (who  is  silent  as 
to  the  years  of  the  Emperor's  residence  in  Italy),  with 
reference   to  his  exploits   among   the   barbarian  firee- 
SkinniBhes  booters.     Thcsc  maraudcrs,  he  tells  us,  hiding  among 
Urbarians  the  maxshes  by  day  and  sallying  forth  at  night  for 
inanhei.    plunder,  could  not  be  exterminated  by  the  processes 
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of  regular  warfare,  and  the  campaign  against  them  book  i. 

seemed  like  fighting  with  ghosts.     Theodosius,  accord- 1- 

inglj,  disguising  his  rank,  took  five  horsemen  as  his  ^^' 
companions,  each  leading  three  or  four  reserve  horses, 
and  scoured  the  country  with  these.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  little  lonely  inn  kept  by  an  old  woman,  who 
received  the  unknown  Emperor  courteously  and  gave 
him  food  and  shelter.  In  that  mean  abode  he  lay 
down  to  sleep,  but  as  he  did  so  he  espied  a 
mysterious  and  silent  stranger  in  the  sleeping  room. 
The  old  woman,  when  questioned,  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  name  and  calling  of  the  stranger,  who  was  absent 
all  day  but  came  back  each  night  tired  and  hungry. 
To  all  questions  he  preserved  the  same  sullen  silence : 
but  at  length  Theodosius  made  known  his  rank,  and 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  hack  him  to  pieces  with  their 
swords.  The  man  then  confessed  that  he  was  a  spy 
of  the  barbarians,  who  spent  his  days  in  informing 
them  of  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  pointing  out 
to  them  when  and ,  where  they  might  safely  make  their 
next  foray.  Having  cut  off  the  head  of  this  spy,  the 
Emperor  galloped  with  his  men  to  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  which  was  encamped  at  no  great  distance, 
fell  with  them  upon  the  marauders  whose  ambush 
he  had  thus  learned,  *  dragged  forth  some  from  their 
hiding-places  in  the  marshes,  killed  others  as  they 
were  in  the  water,  and,  in  short,  made  that  night  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  barbarians.' 

The  confidence  bred  of  this  success  brought  upon  the  Defeat  of 
Imperial  army  a  great  disaster.     Timasius,  the  Master  and  victory 
of  the  Infantry  under  the  Emperor,  regaled  his  troops  motiw. 
so  lavishly  from  the  spoils  of  the  barbarians,  that,  while 
the  camp  was  all  abandoned  to  drunken  slumber,  some 

N  n  2 
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FOOK  L  still  unvanquished  horde  of  freebooters   came    upon 

— '• — 1-  them,  and,  wreaking  dire  slaughter  on  their  sleeping 

^^  *     foes,  brought  for  some  critical  moments  the   sacred 

person  of  the   Emperor  himself  into  jeopardy.     But 

Promotus,  the  brave  and  wary  Master  of  the  Cavalry  *, 

hastening  up  .to  the  scene  rescued  Theodosius  firom  his 

peril,  and  turning  the  tide  of  battle  inflicted  a  crushing 

defeat  on  the  barbarians. 

Theodosius     After    thcsc   labours  and    dangers  Theodosius    re- 

•tAntino-    turned  to  the  splendid  repose  of  the  city  which   he 

probably  loved  best  of  any  in  his  Empire.     It  was  on 

the  loth  of  November,  391,  that  he,  with  his  little  son 

Honorius,  entered  Constantinople,  passing  through  the 

Golden  Gate,  the  Gate  of  Conquest,  which  he  himself 

had  gilded  in  honour  of  his  victory  over  Maximus, 

and  was  slowly  drawn  by  harnessed  elephants  through 

acclaiming  crowds,  till  he  reached  the  palace  of  the 

welcoming  Arcadius  *. 

Aacend-         When  Thcodosius  was  once  again  established  in  his 

ancv  of  , 

Rufinui.  Eastern  capital,  and  when  the  pageants  and  the  feast- 
ings  which  commemorated  his  return '  were  ended  he 
took  again  into  his  hand  the  dropped  strings  of  ad- 
ministration :    and  now  the   influence  of  Rufinus,  the 


*  The  former  victor  of  the  Qreuthungi :  see  p.  321. 

*  We  get  the  date  from  Socrates,  v.  18.     The  gilding  of  the  Porta 
Aarea  is  attested  by  an  inscription : — 

'Haec  loca  Theudosias  decorat  post  fata  tjranni; 
Aurea  saecla  gerit  qui  portam  construit  auro.' 
It  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Dethier  (Le  Bosphore  et  Constantinople, 
pp.  12  and  48)  that  this  Porta  Aurea  cannot  be  the  same  which  we 
now  know  by  that  name,  and  which  is  in  the  walls  built  by  Theo- 
dosius II ;  but  must  have  pierced  the  Wall  of  Constantine,  and  been 
not  iar  from  the  present  Soulu  Monastir. 

^  To  which  Zosimus,  as  usual,  gives  ill-natured  prominence  (iv.  50). 
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new  counsellor  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  book  i. 
West,  became  quickly  manifest.     The  two  great  Civil  ' 

governors,  Tatian,  Consul  for  the  year  and  Praetorian  ^''' 
Prefect  of  the  East,  and  his  son  Proclus,  Prefect 
of  the  City,  who  had  been  practically  regents  during 
the  absence  of  Theodosius ;  the  two  great  military 
commanders,  Promotus  and  Timasius,  one  of  whom  had 
lately  saved  the  Emperor  himself  in  the  night  attack 
of  the  barbarians ;  all  found  themselves  treated  with 
the  insolence  of  a  conscious  favourite  by  the  upstart 
Gascon.  High  words  and  stormy  discussions  were 
frequent  in  the  Imperial  Consistory.  During  one  of 
these  scenes  the  language  used  by  Bufinus  was  so 
audacious,  that  Promotus,  who  was  assailed  by  it, 
forgot  what  was  due  to  the  Sacred  Presence-chamber 
and  dapped  his  adversary  on  the  face.  Rufinus  at 
once  presented  himself  before  the  Emperor  with  his 
cheek  yet  red  from  the  palm  of  Promotus,  and  Theo- 
dosius, coming  forth  in  a  rage,  told  the  trembling 
Counsellors  that  if  they  would  not  lay  aside  their 
jealousy  of  Rufinus  they  should  soon  see  him  wearing  the 
diadem^.  By  the  favourite's  influence  Promotus  wasDiograce 
soon  ordered  off"  to  the  dreary  Danubian  frontier,  and  of  PnT 
fell  a  victim  to  some  barbarian  assassins  who  waylaid  ™^  ^ 
him  on  the  journey.  His  death  was  attributed,  but 
probably  without  justice,  to  the  machinations  of  Bu- 
finus. 

Tatian  and  his  son  still  stood   in  the  way  of  theFaUof 
upward-pushing  favourite,  who  was  already  designated  prociai. 

fiaatktvovra  (Zos.  iv.  51).  Would  not  aMv  give  a  better  sense  1  'If 
they  did  not  lay  aside  their  jealousy  of  Rufinus,  they  should  soon  see 
him  (Theodosius)  assert  himself  as  Emperor  ! ' 
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BOOK  I.  as  Consul  for  the  next  year  (392),  but  who  also  aspired 

!—  to  the  great  place  of  Praetorian  Prefect  of  the  East. 

^^''  The  administration  of  the  father  and  son  had  perhaps 
not  been  altogether  spotless,  but  on  the  whole  they 
appear  to  have  been  faithful  servants  of  Theodosius^ 
However,  the  ambition  of  Rufinus  required  their  re- 
moval, and  Theodosius,  in  the  blindness  of  bis 
favouritism,  nominated  the  Gascon  member  of  a  com- 
mission which  was  to  try  the  very  men  for  whose  offices 
he  hungered.  Tatian  was  of  course  deprived  of  his 
dignity.  Proclus,  hearing  of  the  commencement  of  the 
trial,  fled  the  country.  He  was  tempted  back  again 
by  promises,  oaths,  assurances  of  friendly  intentions,  in 
which  even  Theodosius  is  accused  of  having  partici- 
pated. Once  back  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  after  appearing  many  times 
before  his  judges,  was  sentenced  to  death.  Theodosius, 
relenting,  sent  a  message  of  pardon,  but  Rufinus  took 
good  care  that  the  bearer  of  it  should  be  slower  of  foot 
than  the  messenger  of  vengeance,  and  Proclus  was  be- 
headed in  the  suburb  of  Sycae,  where  now  the  streets 
of  many-nationed  Galata  border  on  the  Golden  Horn. 
As  for  the  aged  Tatian  he  was  banished  in  disgrace  to 
his  native  Lycia.  And  not  only  so,  but  by  a  strange  act 
of  tyranny,  less  cruel  indeed  but  not  more  logical  than 
the  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  all  other  natives  of  the 
province  of  Lycia  were   for   Tatian' s   fault  rendered 

^  "We  are  obliged  to  speak  in  this  hesitating  way  about  the 
administration  of  Tatian  and  his  son,  because  of  the  extraordinarily 
varying  characters  given  of  each  of  them  by  Libanios— characters 
which  almost  force  Sievers  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  iuso 
pairs  of  relatives  of  this  name  holding  high  office  in  the  East  within 
a  short  space  of  time  (Libanios,  159). 
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incapable  of   rising  to  the  higher  dignities  of   the  book  i. 
State  \  — 


In  the  East  as  in  the  West  the  campaign  of  crowned  ^SSt*^ 
and   triumphant    Christianity    against    the    out- worn  ?***^*"" 
creeds  of  heathenism  was  being  actively  pursued.     We 
should,  perhaps,  say  more  actively  in  the  East  than  in 
the  West,  since  in  few  Oriental  cities  was  there  tliat 
scornful  hate  of  the  new  faith  which  still  lingered  in 
the  palaces  of  the  Boman  aristocracy.      It  has  been 
already  mentioned^  that  Cynegius,  one  of  the  highest 
ministers  of  the  State,  had  been  despatched  to  Egypt 
(probably  about  the  year  384)  to  dose  the  temples 
dedicated  to  heathen  worship,  and  it  seems  that  his 
commission,  though  primarily  applicable  to  Egypt,  had 
reference  also  to  other  Eastern  provinces.     The  order 
then  given,  however,  was  only  to  close,  not  to  demolish 
the  temples.     It  might  be  hoped  that  when  the  smok^ 
of  the  incense  no  longer  curled  round  the  feet  of  the 
sacred  statues,  when  the  steps  of  the  temple  were  no 
longer  worn  by  the  feet  of  eager  worshippers,  and  a 
rusty  chain  closed  the  gates  of  the  pronaos,  the  sanc- 
tuaries left  in  dingy  desolation  would  cease  to  possess 
any  fascination  for  the  minds  of  their  former  visitants. 
In  one  case,  however,  at  any  rate,  the  heathen  temple 
was  still    mighty  enough  to   be  dangerous,  and  was 
still  the  object  of  an  enthusiasm   which   proved  its 
ruin. 

The  stately  Serapeum  of  Alexandria,  rising  on  that  The  Sera- 
little  eminence  where  now  stands  the  lonely  pillar  of  Ai«an- 

(Iria. 

^  This  senseless  and  unjust  law  is  only  made  known  to  us  by  the 
Edict  of  Arcadius  (Cod.  Theod.  ix.  38.  9)  repealing  it.  This  law  still 
speaks  of  Tatian  as  '  taeterrimus  Judex/ 

*  p.  414. 
VOL.  I.  t 
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BOOK  I.  Diocletian  ^i  overlooking  from  a&r  the  busy  harbour 
— '- — ^  and  the  historic  Pharos,  was  the  proudest  monument 
reared  by  the  Greek  Ptolemies  in  honour  of  that 
Egyptian  worship  to  which  they  paid  their  politic 
homage.  The  temple  stood  on  a  great  square  platform, 
to  which  the  worshippers  ascended  by  one  hundred 
steps.  Many  shrines,  and  chapels,  and  vestries,  ^and 
cells  for  hierophants  surrounded  the  main  buUding, 
which  rose  in  pillared  magnificence  in  the  centre, 
a  mountain  of  marble,  which  we  cannot  help  mentally 
comparing  with  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  which 
a  Roman  historian '  who  beheld  its  glory  thought  on: 
surpassed  save  by  the  CapitoL  In  the  innermost 
recess  stood  the  statue  of  the  god  Serapis,  that  com- 
pound divinity  formed  of  Osiris  and  Apis,  whom  the 
Ptolemies  set  forth  for  the  adoration  of  their  sub- 
jects. So  gigantic  was  the  statue  that  the  right 
hand  touched  one  wall  aud  the  left  hand  the  other, 
of  the  great  hall  in  which  it  stood.  Plates  of  brass,  of 
silver,  and  of  gold  lined  the  walls  of  that  spacious 
hall,  and  there  was  one  tiny  window  through  which  on 
a  certain  day  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  were  poured, 
as  the  priests  said,  '  in  salutation  of  Serapis.'  But  the 
statue  itself,  though  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver 
and  studded  with  sapphires,  with  topazes  and  with 
emeralds,  bore  the  impress  of  the  barbaric  East  in  its 
form  as  well  as  in  its  gorgeous  magnificence :  for  the 
head  was  not  like  the  majestic  Zeus  of  Olympia,  but  a 
monstrous  medley  of  a  lion's  head  in  the  centre  with 
a  ravening  wolf  on  its  left  side  and  a  fawning  dog  on 

1  Commonly  called  '  Pompey's  Pillar/    According  to  some  archae- 
ologists, this  pillar  once  formed  part  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Serapeum. 
*  Ammianos  Maroellinus. 
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its  right.    So  had  the  strange  symbolic  animal-worship  took  i. 
of  Egypt  prevailed  over  the  instincts  of  beauty  in  the '— 


of  the  Greek  artist  who  fashioned  the  image  of 
Serapis. 

Theophilus,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria^  a  restless  and  The 
ambitions  man,  had  aronsed  the  wrath  of  the  still  con-  gaRiMm 
siderable  heathen  population  of  that  city  by  his  exposure  Lnpie. 
of  the  mechanical  contrivances  whereby  their  priests  had 
been  wont  to  work  miracles  in  one  of  their  temples.  The 
idolaters,  who  knew  of  the  war  which  a  devout  Emperor 
was  waging  against  their  worship,  felt  that  they  were 
being  driven  to  the  last  ditch  in  the  defence  of  their 
ancestral  faitL  They  assembled  in  the  still  strong  and 
stately  Serapeum,  and  making  that  their  citadel,  sallied 
forth  at  intervals  into  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
city,  did  battle  with  the  excited  Christians  (among 
whom  the  fanatical  monks  from  the  desert  were  prob- 
ably conspicuous),  and  then  returned  into  their  strong- 
hold, often  dragging  with  them  a  number  of  Christian 
captives,  whom  rumour  accused  them,  probably  without 
truth,  of  torturing  in  the  recesses  of  the  Serapeum. 
Two  grammarians,  Helladius  and  Ammonius,  were  cap- 
tains in  this  religious  war,  but  the  General,  as  we  may 
term  him,  was  a  man  named  Olympius,  clad  in  a 
philosopher  8  cloak,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  orator 
of  considerable  power.  Now  he  was  lashing  his  hearers 
to  fury,  telling  them  that  *they  ought  to  die  rather 
than  neglect  the  god  of  their  fathers.'  Then,  in 
calmer  tone,  he  reasoned  with  them  as  to  the  theory 
of  idolatry.  'Be  not  dismayed,'  said  he,  *if  some  of 
the  statues  of  the  gods  are  overthrown  and  destroyed 
by  the  Nazarenes.  Of  course  the  statues  are  made  of 
corruptible  things,  and  are  subject  to  decay :  but  they 
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^^0^  I.  typify  a  divine  and  indestructible  power  which  escapes 

from  the  broken  image,  even  as  the  soul  of  man  flies 

from  its  shattered  tenement  and  returns  to  the  heavens 
Feebionegg  whcncc  it  first  descended  ^'     While  these  commotions 

of  the 

authoritiet  wcrc  occurriug,  and  while  the  blood  of  Boman  citizens 
andria,      was  being  actually  shed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
Prefect  and  the  Master  of  the  Soldiery  feebly  repre- 
sented the  outraged  majesty  of  the  laws.     They  visited 
the  temple,  and  mildly  enquired  of  its  disorderly  gar- 
rison what  was  the  cause  of  their  insurrection,  and  why 
they  were  so  daring  as  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.     A  confused  and  angry  murmur  was  the  only 
reply,  and  they  retired  to  make  a  report  of  all  these 
proceedings  to  Theodosius.     It  is  probable,  though  the 
Church  historians  do  not  inform  us  of  the  fact,  that  the 
authority  of  these  Imperial  officers  was  set  at  nought 
by  Theophilus  and  his  monks  as  much  as  by  Olympius 
and  the  idolaters.     During  the  weeks  or  months  that 
were  required  for  messages  to  go  and  return  between 
Alexandria  and  Milan  (for  these  events  probably  oc- 
curred while  Theodosius  was  still  in   Italy)  a  sullen 
truce  perhaps  prevailed  between  the  Cathedral  and  the 
The  order  Sorapcum.      At  length  the  Imperial  rescript  arrived,  a 
demoUUon  wiscr  and  more  temperate  document  than  might  have 
Seiapeam  been  cxpcctcd  from  the  chastiser  of  Thessalonica.    *  The 
from  Theo-  Christians  who  have  fallen  in  these  disturbances  are 
^*"**       martyrs.      Their  blessed   state   exempts  us  from   the 
necessity  of  seeking  to  avenge  their  blood :  and  ac- 
cordingly free  pardon  is  given  to  the  idolaters  who  have 
been  concerned  in  the  late  disturbances.      But  we  con- 
demn the  vain  superstition  of  the  Gentiles,  and  we  order 

'  Sozomen,  vii.   15.     I   have   slightly  expanded  the   thought  of 
Olympius  as  here  reported. 
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the  destruction  of  their  temple.'     A  loud  shout  of  ap-  book  i. 
plause  burst  from  the  Christians  when  they  heard  these 


words,  and  they  proceeded  straightway  to  the  temple 
to  put  the  edict  in  force.  The  defenders  heard  the 
shouts  and  were  dismayed.  Olympius,  it  was  said, 
had  heard  on  the  previous  night  the  voices  of  unseen 
spirits  singing  Alleluia  in  the  very  presence  of  the  three- 
headed  idol,  said  silently,  and  by  stealth,  had  quitted 
the  temple  and  embarked  for  Italy. 

The  Church  Militant,  with  Theophilus  at  its  head,  tiw 
entered  the  doomed  sanctuary.  The  assailants  pressed  destroyed, 
through  the  corridors,  the  chapels,  the  cells  of  the 
hierophants,  they  entered  the  great  hall  where  stood  the 
mighty  beast-statue,  which  had  been  saluted  for  the  last 
time  by  the  rising  sun.  Even  in  that  Christian  multi- 
tude there  were  many  who  looked  upon  it  with  awe, 
remembering  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  if  anyone  ap- 
proached that  statue  an  earthquake  would  follow  in 
which  the  whole  world  would  be  swallowed  up. 
Theophilus  smiled  with  contempt  at  these  old  wives' 
fables,  and,  beckoning  to  a  soldier,  ordered  him  to  strike 
the  statue.  Full  of  faith  the  soldier  raised  his  axe,  and 
brought  it  down  with  all  his  force  on  the  idoFs  jaw. 
The  people  shrieked  with  fear,  but  their  panic  was 
turned  into  laughter  when  from  the  broken  head  a 
troop  of  frightened  mice  came  running  forth.  The 
soldier  struck  again  and  again.  Fire  was  applied  to 
hasten  the  work  of  destruction.  The  legs  and  feet 
were  chopped  off  and  dragged  through  the  streets,  the 
head  was  exhibited  in  scorn  to  its  late  worshippers,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  huge  trunk  of  the  idol  was  drawn  to  the 
great  amphitheatre  and  there  burned  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  concourse  of  people. 
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BOOK  I.  As  the  work  of  demolition  went  forward  the  secret 
— \ — 1.  mechanism  of  the  temple,  and  all  the  priestly  artifices  of 
miraculous  fraud  were  laid  bare  to  the  vulgar  gaze.  A 
Christian  Basilica  was  built  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
overthrown  sanctuary.  It,  too,  has  had  its  day,  and  now 
neither  Christ  nor  Serapis  is  worshipped  on  the  bare 
hill-slope  where  once  stood  the  splendid  Serapeum  ^. 

From  the  destruction  of  temples  we  return  to  the  fell 
of  thrones.  It  was  probably  in  the  month  of  June,  392, 
in  the  midst  of  the  palace  revolution  which  gave  to 
Bufinus  the  Praetorian  mantle  of  Tatian,  that  disastrous 
tidings  arrived  at  Constantinople,  informing  Theodosius 
that  another  of  his  young  colleagues,  the  last  male 
representative  of  the  house  of  Valentinian,  had  been  cut 
off  in  the  dawn  of  his  manhood. 
ciutt»et«r  Valentinian  II,  like  his  brother  Gratian,  is  one  of 
tinian  u.  thoso  priuces  ou  whosc  characters  it  is  difficult  for  his- 
tory to  pronounce  judgment,  because  she  sees  but  the 
half-opened  bud  and  can  only  guess  at  the  fashion  of 
the  flower.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  he  of  course 
represented  merely  the  beliefs  or  misbeliefs,  the  usurpa- 
tions or  the  grievances  of  his  mother,  the  beauti^  but 
impulsive  Justina.  Her  influence  was  now  removed: 
the  arguments  of  Theodosius,  founded  chiefly  on  such 
mundane  considerations  as  the  prosperity  of  the  ortho- 
dox Constantine  and  the  tragical  end  of  the  heterodox 
Valens  *,  had  won  him  over  to  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  and 
he  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  warm  friendship 

'  We  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the  date  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Serapeum,  but  it  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  it  occurred  in 
391.  It  was  still  standing  in  all  its  glory  when  Ammianus  wrote  his 
history,  apparently  in  390. 

^  So  says  Suidas,  S.  v.  OvdKtvrivla»o%. 
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with  his  old  antagonist  Ambrose ;  a  friendship  which  book  i. 
was  maintained  by  frequent  letters,  when  the  young  • 
Emperor  quitted  Milan  in  order  to  superintend  for  a 
time  the  defence  and  government  of  Gaul.  Valen- 
tinian delighted  the  soul  of  the  great  churchman^  not 
only  by  his  new-bom  orthodoxy,  but  by  the  spotless 
puriiy  of  his  morals.  When  he  heard  that  a  certain 
actress  in  Home  was  ruining  many  of  the  young  nobles 
l^  her  &tal  charms,  he  sent  her  a  twofold  summons  to 
the  Imperial  Court  (the  first  messenger  having  been 
bribed  to  withhold  his  message),  refused  to  see  her  him- 
self, and  sent  back  the  humbled  Delilah  with  a  severe 
reprimand  to  the  Eternal  City.  He  was  at  one  time 
accused  of  giving  too  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
combats  of  the  Amphitheatre ;  and  having  heard  that 
this  part  of  his  conduct  excited  reprobation,  he  sud- 
denly gave  up  that  pastime,  and  ordered  all  the  beasts 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  to  be  at  once 
slain.  He  loved  his  two  unmarried  sisters,  Justa  and 
Grata,  with  devotion.  It  was  considered  a  distin- 
guished mark  of  Imperial  condescension  that  he  be- 
stowed upon  them  those  innocent  caresses  which  brothers 
in  a  humbler  position  usually  confer  upon  their  sisters  ^. 
Though  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  for  their 
sake  he  still  postponed  wedlock. 

The  picture  here  brought  before  us  seems  to  be  that 
of  an  amiable,  if  somewhat  limited,  nature,  with  some 
of  the  weakness,  but  little  of  the  passionate  selfishness, 
which  is  often  found  in  those  who  are  born  in  the 
purple.  But  we  remember  the  strain  of  wild  and  savage 
cruelty,  bordering  on  insanity,  which  marred  the  noble 

^  'Manus,  capita  sororibus  osculabatur,  immemor  imperii,  memor 
germanitaiis '  (Ambrose,  de  Obitu  Yalentiniani,  36). 
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BOOK  I.  nature  of  his  father,  and  we  see  in  the  closing  scenes  of 

— \ — 1-  the  life  of  Valentinian  II  some  lack  of  that  strong  and 

^^^*     steady  patience  which  made  Edward  III  of  England, 

and  Charles  VII  of  France,  victorious  over  their  fathers' 

foes. 

Virtual         The  position  in  which  the  young  Emperor  was  left 

regency  of  ^^  .      • 

Arbogirt   when  his  mentor  and  colleague  returned  within  the 

the  Fhmk.    ,     ,  ,      ° 

limits  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  doubtless  a  difficult 
one.  He  never  had  yet  really  ruled.  First  Justina» 
and  then  Theodosius,  had  guided  the  helm  of  the  State, 
while  he  sat  on  deck  under  a  silken  canopy.  Nor  had 
Theodosius  intended  that  the  real  stress  of  administra- 
tion or  of  war  should  fall  as  yet  on  those  boyish 
shoulders.  Bauto,  as  we  have  seen,  having  been  appar- 
ently for  some  years  dead  ^  the  chief  command  of  the 
western  armies  and  the  chief  place  in  the  Imperial 
Councils  was  assigned  to  that  other  valiant  Frankish 
captain,  Arbogast,  who  had  shared  in  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Gratian  in  the  Pannonian  campaign  of 
380  2,  of  the  Theodosian  army  in  the  campaign  against 
Maximus,  and  who  had  put  to  death  the  young  and 
vanquished  Victor  in  Gaul  after  the  downfall  of  the 
usurper  ^  This  man,  now  practically  chief  ruler  of 
Europe  west  of  the  Adriatic,  belonged  apparently  to  a 
sort  of  clan  of  fortunate  barbarians.  If  the  information 
given  us  by  a  somewhat  late  historian*  may  be  de- 

'  See  p.  461. 

'  See  p.  305.  I  have  not  there  alluded  to  the  fact,  mentioned 
below,  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Joannes  Antiochenus,  Banto 
and  Arbogast  stood  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son. 

'  See  pp.  466,  468. 

*  Joannes  Antiochenus  says:  'Ap/Soyacmyt  ^v^  cV  rov  ^payK»p  ywovs, 
Baviavot  .  .  .  vldt,  <f>\oyo€idfis  re  kqI  fidpfitipos  rffv  ^X'l^  •  ^^^  ''^Crc^t  '^ 
*Ap^oya<rn)s  .  .  .  Evycvioy  avrf  ...  6  6itos  Martjat  'Pixofir/pios,  ^puca  vapa 
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pended  upon,  he  was  himself  the  son  of  Count  Bauto  book  i. 


and  the  nephew  of  Count  Richomer.  He  was  still  pro- 
bably in  the  vigour  of  early  manhood,  a  man  of  reckless 
courage,  a  master  of  the  art  of  war, '  flame-like '  in  his 
all-conquering  energy,  and  adored  by  his  men,  not 
merely  for  his  other  soldierly  qualities,  but  especially 
because  they  saw  that  this  rugged  Frank  cared  not  for 
gold  and  was  quite  inaccessible  to  all  those  paltry  bribes 
which  were  continually  soiling  the  hands  of  the  Generals 
of  Boman  extraction.  But  with  mauy  good  qualities 
the  man  was  still  a  hard,  rough,  barbarian  at  heart,  in- 
tensely fond  of  power,  and  impatient  of  the  deference 
which  Imperial  etiquette  required  him  to  pay  to  the 
young  and  delicately  nurtured  Augustus,  his  nominal 
master.  Perhaps,  too,  even  the  domestic  virtues  of 
Yalentinian  II,  his  piety,  his  chastity,  his  affection  for 
his  sisters,  earned  for  him  contempt  rather  than  respect 
from  this  hard-featured  son  of  the  forest  and  the  camp. 

Arbogast,  we  are  told  ^  laid  violent  hands  on  many  Marterfoi 
of  the  Emperor  s  chosen  councillors,  yet   none  dared  Arbogaat. 
hinder  him  on  account  of  his  renown  in  war.    Probably 
if  we  had  his  version  of  the  story  we  should  learn 

r6v  Ocodocriov  ^trrh  n^v  Mo^ifiov  v{ta\v  cv  rotr  ^^if  fiaaik€lois  anr/ytro 
(Fragm.  187,  ap.  Miiller).  Late,  comparatively,  as  is  the  date  of 
Joannes  Antiochenus  (the  seventh  century  probably),  we  know  that 
be  drew  from  some  good  contemporary  sources,  and  as  these  state- 
ments of  his  are  not  contradicted  by  any  other  historian,  they  seem  to 
me  deserving  of  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 
(They  were  unknown  to  Tillemont  when  he  prepared  his  admirable 
digest  of  materials  for  history.)  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  in  connection  with  Hichomer,  who,  on  this  theory,  was  about 
to  be  appointed  by  Theodosius  to  the  command  of  the  expedition 
against  his  own  nephew,  Arbogast,  when  his  career  was  closed  by 
hb  death. 

^  By  Joannes  Antiochenus  u.  s. 
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BOOK  I.  that  these  were  corrupt  and  avaricious  men,  who  had 
— *- — ^  abused  the  opportunities  aflforded  them  by  the  long 
^^**     minority  of  the   Sovereign.      One  of  these  intimate 
counsellors,  who  had  at  least  been  accused  of  receiving 
bribes,  was  a  certain  Harmonius  \  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  offend  the  all-powerful  Frank.     Arbogast 
drew  his  sword  and  Harmonius  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
secrdum  of  the  Emperor.      Even  thither  the   angry 
barbarian  pursued  him,  and  while   he  was  actually 
covered  with  the  purple  of  the  sovereign  the  avenging 
sword  was  driven  through  his  heart*    From  that  day 
there    was    suspicion    and    scarcely    veiled    hostility 
between  Valentinian  and  his  too  powerful  servant. 
J'i!^"  The  young  Emperor  sent  secret  messages  to  his 

▼«miy       coUeamie,  Theodosius,  informing  him  that  he  could  no 

ftttemptf  ,  , 

todismiM  longer  ondurc  the  insolence  of  Arbogast  and  praying 
for  assistance  against  him.  Possibly  the  reply  was 
less  speedy  or  less  favourable  than  Valentinian  ex- 
pected, for  he  determined  to  try  what  that  '  mastership 
of  the  world'  which  State-papers  attributed  to  him 
was  worth,  and  to  see  if  he  could  not  by  his  own 
power  rid  himself  of  his  tyrannical  minister.  One 
day,  when  he  was  seated  on  his  throne  in  full  con- 
sistory, he  put  as  much  severity  as  he  could  muster 
into  his  boyish  features  ^  and  handed  to  Arbogast 
a  writing  which  relieved  him  from  his  office  of  Master 
of  the   Soldiery.      When  the  barbarian   had   spelled 


^  Son  of  TanruB,  who  was  Consul  in  361.  We  are  probably  safe 
in  identiiying  this  Harmonius  with  the  governor  of  Arabia  (and 
apparently  also  of  Antioch)  who  is  mentioned  by  Libanius  (£p.  1302). 
Libanius  vonches  strongly  for  his  integrity,  but  admits  that  he  was 
accused  of  bribery. 

'  ^pifivTfpw  vfro/9Xcirfl»v  (Zosimus,  iy.  53). 
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through  the  wordy  document,  he  tore  it  in  pieces  with  book  i. 


his  nails  S  trampled  the  fragments  under  foot,  drew 
his  sword,  and,  with  a  voice  like  the  roar  of  a  lion, 
said,  'Thou  neither  gavest  me  this  office,  nor  shalt 
thou  succeed  in  taking  it  from  me/  With  that  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  consistory. 

This  scene  occurred  at  Vienne  by  the  Rhone,  whither  Th©  court 

.  of  Vmlen- 

Valentinian  had  gone  in  the  train  of  the  all-powerful  tmian  de- 
Master  of  the  Soldiery  to  assist  in  providing  for 
the  defence  of  Gaul  from  the  barbarians.  But  while 
the  inroads  of  hostile  barbarians  might  be  repelled, 
their  peaceful  invasion  went  successfully  forward. 
After  this  failure  to  dislodge  Arbogast,  the  palace  of 
Valentinian  was  almost  deserted,  and  he  lived  with 
little  more  pomp  than  a  private  citizen.  Commands 
in  the  army,  dignities  in  the  state,  were  freely  be- 
stowed on  the  clients,  and  especially  the  Frankish 
clients,  of  Arbogast,  while  the  entreaties  and  com- 
mands of  the  young  Eoman  Augustus  fell  on  unheed- 
ing ears  *. 

To  a  young  and  high-spirited  monarch,  mocked 
with  the  shadow  of  power  and  denied  the  reality, 
the  situation  was  rapidly  becoming  intolerable.  One 
day,  when  Arbogast  appeared  before  him  in  the 
.  palace,  roused  by  some  insulting  speech,  Valentinian 
drew  his  sword  and  seemed  about  to  attack  him.  A 
servant  who  stood  by  held  his  arm,  and  then  when 
Arbogast  —  perhaps  with  a  sneer — asked  what  he 
had  meant  to  do  with  his  unsheathed  sword,  *  I 
meant    it    for    myself,*    said    the    over- wrought    lad, 

^   UapaxpTJlJM  Tocf  ^rv^i  lkt(nrdpa(tv  (Joan.  Ant*  U.  8.). 

*  We   get   this   curious  picture   from   a   fragment    of    Sulpicius 
Alexander,  preserved  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  H.  F.  ii.  9. 
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jiOOK  I.  '  because  though  I  am  Emperor  I  am  not  allowed  to 
— '- — 1  do  what  I  will  \' 

3Q2.  

Vaien-  The  health  and  the  spirits  of  Valentinian  were  fail- 

AmlSoSe^  ing  :  he  probably  believed  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  and 
Wm?'"*  ^  since  Theodosius  was  slow  to  help,  he  begged  his  old 
antagonist,  but  now  dearly  loved  and  honoured  friend, 
Ambrose,  to  cross  the  Alps  without  delay  and  ad- 
minister to  him  the  rite  of  baptism.  Besides  his  fear 
of  dj^ing  unbaptized,  there  was  probably  working  in 
Valentinian  s  mind  some  secret  hope  that  this  marvellous 
prelate,  who  had  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  Justina, 
over  Maximus,  even  over  Theodosius  himself,  might 
be  able  to  deliver  him  from  the  rage  of  the  terrible 
Arbogast  ^.  In  fact  he  added  to  the  petition  for  baptism 
a  request  that  Ambrose  would  be  a  pledge  for  his 
friendly  intentions  towards  *  his  Count,'  in  other  words 
would  mediate  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
minister. 
Myrterioui      The  Siletttiarius  ^  who  was  charged  with  this  meflsaire 

death  of  ,       ^  .  n        mcM  r^         1  •  -1 

Vaien-  Started  at  evenmg  for  Milan.  On  the  mommg  of  the 
third  day  after  his  departure  Valentinian,  who  was 
evidently  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  asked  if  he 
had  yet  returned,  if  Ambrose  had  already  come.  Alas  t 
though  the  Bishop  does  not  seem  to  have  lingered 
unduly,  he  had  but  just  surmounted  the  crests  of  the 
Alps  when  he  learned  that  his  labour  was  vain  and 

J  5  May,  that  he  must  return  to  Milan.  The  young  Emperor 
had  been  found  dead  in  the  palace,  '  self-slain '  said 

^  This  story  is  told  us  by  Philostorgius,  xi.  i. 

'  This  request  for  the  presence  of  Ambrose  in  Qaul  followed  an 
abortive  attempt  of  Valentinian  himself  to  visit  Italy,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  wanted  there  to  resist  a  barbarian  invasion. 

'  Life-guardsman. 
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the  defendants  of  Arbogast,  *  murdered  by  the  Count  s  book  i 


Cb.  11. 


order '  has  been  the  general  voice  of  history  \ 

Though  Arbogast  was  already  virtual  ruler  of  the  Axtx^ 
West,  and  though  the  death  of  the  young  Emperor  ^|^ J, 
in  no  way  shook  his  hold  upon  the  army  or  the  civil  ^rfdi^, 
functionaries,  who  obsequiously  obeyed  him,  it  was^"^**^'" 
necessary  that  some  one  should  be  found  to  wear  the 
purple  and  sign  the  Imperial  decrees,  some  one  also 
who  might  demand  from  Theodosius  recognition  as  his 
colleague.  The  remembrance  of  Arbogast's  barbarian 
extraction  was  too  vivid  to  make  it  politic  for  him  to 
assume  the  semblance  as  well  as  the  substance  of 
Imperial  power.  Since  the  days  of  Maximin  the  n^- 
Thracian,  the  murderer  of  the  young  Severus  Alexander, 
no  full-blooded  barbarian  had  been  hailed  as  Imperator 
by  the  troops,  and  the  precedent  afforded  by  the  wild 
tyranny  of  that  savage  Thracian  was  not  encouraging. 
In  these  circumstances  the  choice  made  by  Arbogast 
of  an  Imperial  cipher  was  a  eingukr  one.  There  was 
a  certain  rhetorician  named  Eugenius  who,  having 
once  *  occupied,'  as  a  historian  says,  *  the  sophistical 
throne  and  being  of  much  account  for  his  eloquence  *,' 
in  other  words  being  a  professor  of  some  eminence, 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  Count  Richomer,  had  been 
by  him  recommended  to  his  nephew  Arbogast  as  a 
dexterous  and  supple  subordinate,  had  been  introduced 
into  the  civil  service,  and  was  now  holding  a  *  respect- 
able '  but  not  illustrious  place  in  the  ofiScial  hierarchy  ^. 

^  See  Note  F  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

'  *£frl  (T0<pumK6v  eyKaOrnitvov  6p6vo¥,  Koi  vnh  ykitrrqi  MoKifiovvra  (Joan. 
Ant.  Fr.  187). 

'  He  is  called  *AvTiypa<f>fw,  which  is  thought  to  mean  that  he  was 
o^e  of  the  four  Magistri  Scriniorum  (which  we  may  perhaps  translate 
Clerks  of  the  Closet)  :  only  a  *  spectabilis '  therefore,  not  an  *  illustris.' 

0  0  2 
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BOOK  I.  This  man,  who  seems  to  have  borne  an  unblemished 

Ch.  11.  . 

character,  besides  possessing  a  fair  amount  of  literary 

ability,  and  was  just  the  sort  of  person  who,  if  he  had 
never  donned  the  fatal  Nessus-garment  of  the  purple^ 
might  have  glided  happily  enough  through  life  to  an 
undistinguished  grave,  had  been  already  assailed  by 
Argobast  with  the  tempting  offer  of  the  diadem. 
Eugenius  however  refused  to  accept  the  dangerous  gift, 
and  apparently,  so  long  as  Valentinian  lived,  he  per- 
sisted in  this  refusal.  After  the  tragedy  in  the  palace 
at  Vienne  he  consented,  as  his  tempter  expressed  it^ 
*  no  longer  to  throw  away  the  gifts  of  Fortune/  The 
usual  donative  was  no  doubt  given  to  the  army,  the 
acclamations  of  the  soldiers  were  ready  for  any  one 
whom  their  adored  general  should  present  to  them  as 
his  choice,  and  the  clever  professor,  hailed  by  the  troops 
as  Imperator  and  Augustus,  found  himself  promoted 
almost  at  a  bound  from  *the  sophistical  throne'  to  the 
throne  of  the  imiverse, — a  strange  revolution  indeed 
which,  in  the  scarcely  exaggerated  language  of  the 
poet  Claudian, 

'Made  the  barbarian's  lackey  lord  of  air/ 

Funeral         The    ucws    of   Valeutiniaus    death    was    probably 

vaien-      brought  to  Thcodosius  by  a  messenger  whom  Ambrose 

sent  to  learn  the  Imperial  pleasure  as  to  the  manner 

of  disposing  of  the  corpse  of  the  young  Emperor.     Less 

brutal  than  Maximus,  Arbogast  had  permitted  the  body 

^  Claudian,  De  iii  Cons.  Honorii,  66 ;  De  iv  Cons.  Honorii,  74. 
If  I  rigbtly  understand  the  evidently  corrupted  entry  in  '  Cuspiniani 
Chronicon,'  the  elevation  of  Eugenius  did  not  take  place  till  the  a  and 
of  August,  more  than  three  months  after  the  death  of  Valentinian. 
This  looks  like  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of  Eugenius  to  the 
schemes  of  his  patron. 
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of  his  late  sovereign  to  be  transported  to  Milan,  where  book  i. 
it  lay  probably  in  some  chapel  awaiting  burial,  and  — '• — 1- 
was  daily  visited  by  the  weeping  sisters  Justa  and  ^^^' 
Grata.  Pale  and  tearful  always,  they  came  back  from 
these  sad  visitations  paler  than  ever,  and  for  their 
sakes  Ambrose  pleaded  for  an  early  interment,  even 
though  the  rite  might  lack  some  of  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  with  which  the  body  of  Valentinian,  the 
father,  had  been  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles.  Theodosius  at  once  consented.  There  was  a 
vast  porphyry  sarcophagus  at  Milan,  resembling  that  in 
which  the  rough  soldier  Maximian,  colleague  of  Dio- 
cletian, had  been  at  last  laid  to  rest  after  his  stormy 
old  age,  and  herein  the  young  Emperor  was  inumed, 
his  remains  being  covered  with  slabs  of  most  precious 
porphyry.  Ambrose  pronounced  in  his  honour  aAmbn>»e* 
funeral  oration,  in  which  some  rather  commonplace  ow/u  * 
consolations,  addressed  to  the  weeping  sisters,  were  tiniam. 
mingled  with  passages  of  real  and  pathetic  eloquence. 
*  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  How  far  more  swiftly 
have  the  wheels  of  both  lives  run  down  than  the 
current  of  Rhone  himself!  Oh  Gratian  and  Valen- 
tinian !  my  beautiful  and  beloved  ones !  in  what  narrow 
limits  were  your  lives  confined  I  How  near  the  places 
of  your  dying !  How  close  together  your  sepulchres  ! 
Inseparable  in  heart  while  you  lived,  in  death  you  are 
not  divided.  Harmless  ye  were  as  doves,  swift  as 
eagles,  innocent  as  lambs.  The  arrow  of  Gratian  turned 
not  back,  and  the  justice  of  Valentinian  retiuned  not 
empty.  How  have  the  mighty  fallen  without  fighting ! 
•  I  grieve  for  thee,  my  son  Gratian,  whose  love  was 
very  sweet  to  me.  In  thy  perils  thou  didst  ask  for  me  : 
in  thy  last  extremity  thou  didst  call  upon  me :  thou 
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BOOK  I.  didst  sorrow  for  my  sorrow  more  than  for  thine  own. 

— '• — 1- 1  grieve  for  thee  too,  son  Valentinian,  who  wast  very 

•^^^'     beautiful  in  mine  eyes.     Through  me  didst  thou  think 

to  be  delivered  from  danger :  thou  didst  love  me  not 

only  as  a  father  but  as  thy  redeemer  and  liberator. 

Thou  saidst,  *'  Think  you  that  I  shall  see  my  father  \ " 

Alas  I  that  I  did  not  earlier  know  thy  desire.     Alas ! 

that  thou  didst  not  sooner  in  secret  send  for  me.     Ah 

me  I  what  pledges  of  love  have  I  lost  I     "  How  are  the 

mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  I "  ' 

aidiaui^     Though  Justa   and   Grata  could  only  weep  timid 

to  avenge  teaxs   for  their   vanished   brother,   it  may  easily  be 

thlr's^     imagined  that  Galla,  the  wife  of  the  Lord  of  the  East, 

thought  not  of  sorrow  only  but  of  revenge.      When 

she  heard  of  the  death  of  her  brother  she  filled  the 

palace  with  her  cries,  and  doubtless  during  the  short 

remainder  of  her  life  she  ceased  not  to  adjure  Theo- 

dosius  by  every  motive  of  gratitude,  of  honour,  and  of 

kinship  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Valentinian.     Towards 

Kmba«»y    the  end  of  392  an  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Eugenius 

Euirenius    appeared  at  the  Court  of  Constantinople.     The  chief 

doniuiT     spokesman  was  an  Athenian  named  Rufinus — a  different 

person  of  course  from  the  minister  of  Theodosius — who, 

no  doubt,  pleaded  eloquently  for  peace  between   the 

different  members  of  the  same  Republic,  while  several 

obsequious  Gaulish  Bishops — the  same  sort  of  vermin 

that  had  applauded  the  execution  of  Priscillian  and 

condemned  the  uncourtliness  of  Martin — conveyed  to 

Theodosius   their  valuable    assurances   that  Arbogast 

was  innocent  of  the  death  of  his  colleague. 

To  this  embassy  the  Eastern  Emperor  made  a 
diplomatic  reply,  not  accepting  the  proffered  friendship 
of  the  Professor  in  the  purple,  nor  yet  openly  threaten- 
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ing  war,  which   nevertheless   all   the  Roman  world  book  i. 
probably  knew  to  be  inevitable.  ^^^ 

Was  it  caution,  was  it  indolence,  was  it  reluctance  DeUy^'on 
to  array  one  half  of  the  Empire  in  battle  against  the  ^^|^ 
other  half  which  again,  as  in  the  war  against  Maximus,  ^^°"* 
caused  such  inexplicable  delay  in  the  movements  of 
Theodosius  1     Certainly  he  had  some  excuse  for  hesi- 
tation, for  Arbogast,  the  ^  flame-like '  Frank,  was,  as 
he  well  knew,  no  mere  intriguer  like  Maximus,  but  a 
brave  and  well-tried  soldier,   probably  now  the  best 
general  in  the  Empire,  for  the  veteran  Bichomer  (his 
kinsman  according  to  the  historian  before-quoted  ^)  died 
at  Constantinople  shortly  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war.     But  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  clear  that 
more  than  two  years  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian   II    before    his    brother-in-law   stood   with    an 
avenging  army  on  the  soil  of  Italy. 

These  two  years  of  waiting  were  employed  by  Arbogast  Pagamsinsf 
and  his  puppet-Emperor  doubtless  for  the  most  part  in  Eupniuii 
warlike  preparations.     They  were  occupied  partly  by  gast. 
a  campaign  beyond  the  Bbine  which   compelled  the    39»-3. 
Alamanni  and  the  Franks  to  sue  once  more  for  peace 
with  the  Empire.     But  they  were  also  signalised  by  an 
attempt  such  as  that  which  Julian  had  made  thirty 
years  before  to  roll  back  the  current  of  men  s  thoughts 
into  the  deserted  channels   of  Paganism.      Eugenius, 
nominally  a  Christian,   but   essentially  a   rhetorician, 
was  willing  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  give  another  lease 
of  existence  to  the  Olympian  gods  whose  names  and 
rivalries  and  amours  he  had  himself  doubtless  inter- 
woven many  a  time  as  conventional  commonplaces  in 
his  orations.     And  his  patron  Arbogast,  probably  still, 

^  Joannes  AdtiochenoB. 
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BOOK  I.  like  the  rest  of  his  Frankish  countrymen,  a  heathen, 

Ch.  11.  .  .  . 

— '- — -  certainly  no  friend  to  Christian  Bishops  and  the 
^^""^  Christian  clergy,  was  also  willing,  nay  eager,  to  con- 
ciliate the  old  Conservative  aristocracy  of  Borne  by 
rebuilding  the  fallen  altars  and  opening  again  the  dust- 
begrimed  temples  of  their  ancestors.  Thus  did  Odin 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  battered  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol  and  assist  him  to  reascend,  and  for  a  little 
while  to  maintain,  his  tottering  throne. 

The  heathenism  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  was 
all  concentrated  in  the  city  by  the  Tiber.  It  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  old  home  of  Empire  as  the  Jews, 
when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Titus,  took  refuge  in 
the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  and  there  it  was  prepared  to 
make  its  last  desperate  stand  against  the  new  faith ; 
to  try 

*  What  reinforcements  it  might  gain  from  hope, 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair.' 

We  have  seen  with  what  strange  pertinacity  the 
Senators  had  urged  on  successive  Emperors  their 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  Altar  of  Victory. 
During  the  last  sad  months  of  the  young  Valentinian's 
life  another  deputation  had  waited  upon  him  in  Gaul 
with  the  same  monotonous  request,  and  had  received  a 
rebuff  which  showed  that  even  when  not  fortified  by 
the  presence  of  Ambrose,  Valentinian  could,  in  religious 
matters,  hold  his  own  against  the  terrible  Arbogast. 
Now,  after  the  accession  of  Eugenius,  they  again  ap- 
peared>  preferring  the  same  request.  Liberty  to  re- 
erect  the  altar  seems  to  have  been  at  once  conceded. 
The  closed  temples  of  the  gods  were  also  opened 
Without  delay.  It  was  a  harder  matter  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  the  revenues  which  had  formerly  been 
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devoted  to  the  service  of  the  temples,  but  which  had  book  i. 

perhaps   now  been  confiscated  to    the   Imperial  ex '- 

chequer.  Twice  did  a  deputation  plead  in  vain  for 
this  concession,  but  at  length,  when  Arbogast  also 
condescended  to  endorse  the  petition,  Eugenius  unbent 
from  his  sternness  and  granted  the  Temple-revenues, 
not  ostensibly  to  the  Temple-service,  but  to  the  peti- 
tioners themselves,  leaving  it  to  them  to  bestow  those 
revenues  on  the  gods  of  the  heathen  if  they  were 
disposed  so  to  do  ^  So  might  some  Stuart  king,  secretly 
inclined  to  the  old  religion,  have  re-granted  certain 
abbey-lands,  not  directly  to  one  of  the  old  monastic 
orders,  but  to  some  devout  Roman  Catholic  courtier, 
well  knowing  that  he,  on  the  first  opportunity,  would 
re-convey  them  to  the  old  uses. 

A  leading  member  of  the  deputation  which  obtained  futuuhiii, 

xi  •  •  /•  1  -n  a  leader  of 

these  important  concessions  from  the  new  Emperor  was  the  Pagan 
Virius  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  Praetorian  Prefect  of 
Italy.  This  Boman  nobleman,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Eugenius  was  verging  on  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  has  been  made  strangely  real  to  us  by  a 
recent  discovery.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Symmachus,  and 
was  yet  more  closely  connected  with  him  through  the 
marriage  of  their  children,  the  son  of  Symmachus 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Flavianus.  But  the 
ninety-one  letters  addressed  to  Flavianus  by  his  kins- 
man Symmachus,  though  they  slightly  illustrate  the 
changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  receiver,  and  though  they 
have  some  interest  as  representing  the  croakings  of  one 
old  Boman  raven  to  another  over  the  downfall  of  the 
religion  and  customs  of  their  forefathers,  do  not  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  career  and  character  of 

^  Ambrose,  Epist.  i.  57.  6,  and  PauliDUs,  Vita  Ambrosii,  26. 
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BOOKL  Flavianus.     Far  more  valuable  for  our  purpose  is  a 
Oh.  11.  .         ,  .  r 

fraotic  and  bitter  libel  upon  him,  the  work  evidently  of 

a  Christian  scribe,  which  has  lately  been  discovered  at 
the  end  of  a  MS.  of  the  poems  of  Prudentius  ^  The 
author  repeats  in  sonorous  and  tolerably  lucid  hexa- 
meters the  commonplaces  of  Christian  apologists  as  to 
the  disreputable  lives  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  But 
when  from  Jupiter  and  Venus  he  descends  to  Flavianus 
(not  named  but  clearly  indicated)  he  is  so  furious  as  to 
be  barely  intelligible.  Only  we  can  perceive  that  Fla- 
vianus, like  most  of  the  pagans  of  his  day,  was  very 
eclectic  in  his  religion.  No  cult  seems  to  have  been 
unwelcome  so  long  as  it  was  not  the  cult  of  the 
Christians.  He  was  'a  worshipper  of  Serapis,  ever 
friendly  to  the  Etruscans,  and  learned  in  their  science 
of  infusing  poison  into  the  veins  ^!  He  had  submitted, 
like  many  Boman  Senators  of  his  day,  to  the  disgusting 
rite  of  TauroboUum,  a  literal  baptism  of  blood  which 
formed  part  of  the  worship  of  Mithras,  and  which,  like 
other  rites  of  that  oriental  superstition,  seems  to  have 
aped  and  exaggerated  the  symbolic  rites  of  Christianity  \ 

^  This  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  (Fonda  Latin, 
No.  8084)  was  published  by  Delisle  in  the  *  Biblioth^ue  de  I'^cole 
des  Chartes/  and  afterwards  by  Morel  in  the  *  Revue  Arch^logique/ 
June,  1868.     See  also  an  article  by  Momnisen:  Hermes,  1870. 

'  *  Sarapidis  cultor,  Etruscis  semper  amicus 

Fundere  qui  incautis  studuit  concreta  venena, 
Mille  nocendi  iras,  totidem  conquireret  artes/  (11.  50-52.) 
Pos&ibly  the  satirist  only  means  to  accuse  Flavianus  of  instilling  the 
poison  of  heathenism  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 

'  The  person  upon  whom  the  Tauroboltum  was  to  be  performed 
was  crowned  with  a  mitre  and  a  golden  wreath,  and  was  then  let 
down  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  over  which  a  scaffolding  had  been 
erected,  in  which  orifices  had  been  pierced  at  regular  intervals.  A  boll, 
crowned  with  garlands,  was  then  brought  upon  this  scaffolding,  and 
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He  took  part  apparently  in  the  mystic  procession  on  book  i. 
the  5th  of  March,  when  the  goddess  Isis,  accompanied  — 1— J^ 
by  a  long  train  of  priests  arrayed  in  wliite  linen,  set  ^  "^ 
sail  on  the  Tiber  in  quest  of  the  slain  Osiris.  In  the 
seven  days'  feast  of  the  Great  Goddess\  Cybele,  he,  with 
other  Senators,  guarded  her  chariot  and  pushed  on  the 
silver  lions  which  appeared  to  draw  the  Mother  of  the 
Goda  And,  reviving  the  long-discontinued  festival  of 
the  Amburbium,  a  festival  which  apparently  had  fallen 
into  disuse  since  the  time  of  Aurelian^  he  caused  the  270-275. 
priests  to  march  in  solemn  procession  round  the  city ' 
with  three  victims,  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  ceremony  were  offered  up  on  the 
altars  of  Mother  Earth  and  of  Ceres  or  of  Father  Mars. 
The  old  wooden  statues  of  the  gods  were  perhaps  brought 
forth  and  placed  on  couches  in  the  streets  and  fora 
of  the  city,  with  costly  viands  set  out  on  tables  before 
them  and  incense  burning  under  their  nostrils  ^ :  and 
the  merry  but  indecent  dances  with  which  men  and 
women  had  once  celebrated  the  gay  rites  of  Flora 
again  twinkled  through  the  streets  *. 

stabbed  to  death  by  a  priest  of  Mithras.  The  blood  of  the  victim, 
showered  down  through  the  orifices  upon  the  worshipper  below,  was 
held  to  purify  him  from  sin.  He  probably  wore  the  blood-stained 
garments  through  the  banquet  that  followed,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  efficacy  of  this  blood-baptism  was  believed  to  continue  for 
twenty  years  (Marquardt,  '  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,*  iii.  88 ; 
quoting  Prudentius,  *  Peristephanon,'  x.  1 005-1 050). 
^  Megalensia,  4-10  April. 

*  This  was  called  *lustrare  Urbem.'     In  the  corresponding  rural 
feast  of  the  Ambarvalia,  '  lustrabant  agros.' 

'  *  Ornaret  lauro  postes,  convivia  daret, 

Pollutos  panes  infectos  ture  vaporo 
Poneret  in  risum.'     (11.  41-43.) 
This  seems  to  describe  a  lectistermum, 

*  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  all  the  rites  described  by  our 
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BOOK  I.  The  populace  of  Borne,  who  for  at  least  two  genera- 
— '• — '—  tions  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Paganism  as  a 
defeated  religion,  existing  only  by  sufferance  and  cele- 
brating its  rites  by  stealth,  were  doubtless  amazed  to 
see  it  thus  stalking  abroad  again  in  full  day-light  and 
asserting  itself  as  the  religion  of  the  State.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  but  inducements  were  not  wanting  to 
prevail  upon  time-servers  to  desert  their  faith.  One 
man  ^  was  persuaded  to  apostatise  by  a  commission  to 
administer  the  Imperial  domain  in  Africa,  another  by 
the  Proconsulate  of  that  wealthy  province  *.  The  old 
faith  in  auguries  too  began  to  revive.  Flavianus,  who 
was  undoubtedly  a  learned  man  according  to  the 
standard  of  that  -age,  had  studied  deeply  the  old 
treatises  on  divination  and  was  perpetually  turning 
over  with  curious  eyes  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifidai 
victims  to  read  there  the  will  of  the  gods.  Like  most 
augurs,  especially  political  augurs,  he  could  read  there 
the  omens  which  be  most  desired,  and  he  confidently 

satirist  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the  spring :  the  Voyage  of  Isif 
on  the  25th  of  March,  the  Megalensia  from  4th  to  loth  of  April, 
Floralia  28th  April  to  3rd  of  May,  Amburbium  on  the  29th  of  May. 
Perhaps  we  have  here  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  City  during 
the  spring-months  of  394,  when  the  heathen  party  were  waiting,  in 
an  agony  of  expectation,  for  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
against  Theodosius. 

^  Leucadius,  possibly  the  Gaulish  governor  for  whom  St  Martin 
interceded  (see  p.  452). 

'  This  Proconsul  was  Martianus,  who  had  been  '  vicarios  Italiae '  in 
384.  His  son  Maximian  was  Prefect  of  Rome  in  409,  and  was  sent 
by  the  Senate  on  an  embassy  to  Ravenna.  These  appointments  to 
ofiBces  in  Africa  by  the  party  of  Eugenius  make  me  doubt  Gtilden- 
penning's  statement  (p.  219,  n.  43)  that  Africa  remained  true  to 
Theodosius. 
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assured  Eugenius  that  in  the  war,  which  all  men  knew  book  i. 
to  be  impending,  he  should  conquer  and  the  religion  of  — '- — '— 
the  Na^arene  should  be  overthrown. 

Of  course  there  was  deep  indififnation  in  all  Christian  Anti- 
hearts  at  these  puny  attempts  to  imitate  the  mighty  icgisUtion 
Apostate.  Theodosius,  as  if  to  emphasize  his  unshaken  dosim. 
loyalty  to  the  Christian  faith,  put  forth,  in  November 
392,  only  a  few  months  after  he  had  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  young  colleague,  an  edict  against  idolatry  ^ 
No  one  in  any  station  of  life,  high  or  low,  was  to  be 
permitted  to  offer  up  innocent  victims  to  senseless 
idols,  nor  in  the  secrecy  of  his  home  to  seek  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Lares  by  fire,  the  Genius  with  wine,  or  the 
Penates  with  sweet  incense,  to  kindle  sacrificial  lights, 
to  throw  frankincense  on  the  fire,  nor  to  hang  up 
garlands.  The  attempt  to  derive  auguries  fit)m  the 
examination  of  the  steaming  entrails  of  a  sacrifice  was 
pronounced  an  act  of  treason  against  the  Emperor ;  and 
all  places  from  which  the  smoke  of  incense  had  ascended 
in  honour  of  an  idol  were  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
Emperor's  use.  Clearly  if  the  Old  Rome  was  inclined 
to  rebuild  the  altars  of  the  Capitol,  the  New  Bome 
would  keep  the  faith  of  the  Cross  inviolate. 

In  Italy  Ambrose  withdrew  from  contact  with  the  Ambpo«> 
powers  of  darkness.     Like  Milton's  Abdiel,  erect. 

'Amid  innumerable  false  he  etood 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified.' 

He  left  Milan  when  Eugenius  approached  it ;  he  retired 
to  Bologna,  to  Faenza,  finally  to  Florence.  From 
thence  he  wrote  one  of  his  noblest  letters  ^  to  the  new 
Emperor,  describing  the  earlier  phases  of  the  discussion 

*  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  10.  12.  *  Ep.  i.  57. 
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BOOK  L  about  the  Altar  of  Victory,  and  sharply  rebuking  him 
— '- — 1-  for  being  less  true  to  his  Christian  faith  than  either  of 
^^*"^  the  young  sovereigns,  Gratian  and  Valentinian.  '  Though 
the  Imperial  power  be  great,  yet  consider,  oh  Emperor, 
how  great  is  God.  He  sees  the  hearts  of  all.  He 
questions  their  innermost  consciences.  He  knows  all 
deeds  before  they  are  done.  He  knows  the  secrets  of 
thy  breast.  You  monarchs  will  not  allow  one  of  your 
subjects  to  deceive  you  and  think  ye  that  ye  can  hide 
anything  from  God  ? ' 

The  relations  between  the  upstart  Emperor  and  the 
self-exiled  Bishop  grew  doubtless  more  hostile  all 
through  the  year  393,  and  when  at  length  in  the 
summer  of  394  Arbogast  set  forth  to  war  with  Theo- 
dosius,  he  and  the  Prefect  Flavianus  said  in  the  haughti- 
ness of  their  hearts  as  they  passed  out  from  the  gates 
of  Milan :  *  When  we  come  back  we  will  stable  our 
horses  in  the  great  Basilica,  and  all  these  sleek  church- 
men shall  be  drilled  to  arms  by  our  centurions.*  And 
yet  even  Arbogast  might  have  learned  how  mighty  and 
all-pervading  was  the  power  which  he  had  thus  arrayed 
against  himself  and  his  Imperial  puppet.  For  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Franks  of  the  Bhine,  which 
probably  filled  up  the  summer  of  393,  he  had  met  one 
of  the  many  kings  of  that  fierce  tribe,  who  asked  him 
'  Dost  thou  know  Ambrose  1 '  *  Yes,'  said  Arbogast, '  I 
know  him  and  he  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  often 
dined  with  him/  *Then  that  is  the  cause.  Sir  Count, 
why  you  have  conquered  me,  because  you  are  loved  by 
that  man  who  says  to  the  Sun,  "  Stand  still,"  and  it 
stands.'  Already  the  fame  of  a  great  saint  had  learned 
to  travel  over  mountains  and  rivers :  already  super- 
stitious fears  were  creeping  behind  the  mail  of  bar- 
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barian  kings  and  making  them  feel  that  it  was  dangerous  book  l 
to  war  against  the  God  of  the  Christians  \  — '• — '— 

Meanwhile^  Theodosius  with  leisurely  calmness,  but  hooSm 
also  with   unshaken  determination,  was  making  hisJJ'JS?*^ 
preparations  for  the  great  campaign.     All  through  the  ^™p^- 
year  393  the  movement  of  troops  along  the  roads,  and 
the  clang  of  the  armourer  s  hammer  in  the  arsenals  of 
the  East,  gave  token  of  the  coming  fray.     In  order  to 
secure  the  succession  to  his  own  family,  and  to  mark 
more  emphatically  that  he  recognised  no  colleague  in 
the  rhetorician  Eugenius,  he  associated  his  younger  sou   « 
Honorius,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  as  Augustus  with 
himself  and  Arcadius '.     The  people  of  Constantinople 
saw  with  superstitious  fear  a  darkness,  almost  like  that 
of  night,  overspread  the  dty  on  the  morning  of  the 
ceremonv  which  marked  this  event.     The  south  wind 
blew  up  dense  masses  of  cloud  from  the  Bithynian 
plains  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  were  wrapped 
in  obscurity.     But  then,  when  the  soldiers  were  ac- 
claiming the  new  Augustus,  suddenly  the  clouds  dis- 
persed, Chalcedon  again  became  visible  from  the  capital, 
and  the  returning  gladness  of  Nature  was  hailed  as  an 

^  We  derive  these  two  stories  from  the  interesting  but  marvel- 
loving  life  of  Ambrose  written  by  his  notary,  Paulinus.  He  says 
that  the  second  story  was  told  liim  by  a  very  religious  young  man, 
who  was  cup-bearer  to  Arbogast  in  his  Frankish  campaign. 

'  The  association  of  Honorius  is  assigned  by  Socrates  to  the  loth 
January,  393.  Some  authors,  understanding  by  the  darkness  an 
eclipse,  have  insisted  on  transferring  the  ceremony  to  20th  November, 
393,  which  was  the  date  of  an  eclipse.  But  Clinton  and  Sievers 
argue,  as  it  seems  to  me  rightly,  for  Socrates'  date.  The  darkness, 
which  is  most  fully  dcRcribed  by  Claudian  (though  with  some  fanciful 
embellishments  in  honour  of  his  patron)  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
due  to  an  eclipse,  but  to  an  unusuaUy  thick  canopy  of  cloud.  (See 
Claudian,  iv  Cons.  Honorii,  170-196). 
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BOOK  I.  augury  of  happiest  promise  for  the  reign  of  the  princely 

— '- — ^  child.     Unfortunately,  the  Boman  Empire  had  reason 

^^^*     in  after  days  to  look  upon  the  darkness  rather  than  the 

radiance  as  a  type  of  the  loQg  and  disastrous  reign  of 

Honorius. 
Misdon  of      Though  he  felt  that  the  war  was  inevitable,  Theo- 

Entropius 

to  the       dosius  had  a  strange  reluctance  to  commence  it.     HI- 

EgyptlMi 

hermit,  health  was  perhaps  already  depressing  his  spirits  and 
making  him  shrink  from  the  labours  and  dangers  of  a 
campaign.  By  his  o^vn  experience  of  Arbogast  as  a 
.  subordinate  he  knew  how  formidable  he  would  be  as  an 
antagonist,  far  more  formidable  than  that  mere  camp- 
demagogue  and  trader  in  mutiny,  Maximus.  The  road 
over  the  Julian  Alps,  as  he  well  knew,  would  not  be 
traversed  so  easily  as  it  had  been  in  388,  for  now 
Arbogast,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  stationed  some 
of  his  best  troops  to  dispute  the  passage.  With  an 
anxious  desire  to  read  what  Providence  might  have 
written  on  the  yet  unturned  page  of  his  fortunes, 
Theodosius  sent  a  member  of  his  household,  the  Eunuch 
Eutropius,  to  a  cave  in  the  Egyptian  Thebaid  to  consult 
the  holy  hermit  John,  a  man  who  had  the  reputation  oF 
performing  miraculous  cures  and  foretelling  future 
events.  The  hermit  steadfastly  declined  an  invitation 
to  quit  his  cell  for  the  palace  at  Constantinople,  but 
sent  back  by  the  Eunuch  this  oracular  response.  *  The 
war  will  be  bloody,  more  bloody  than  that  against 
Maximus.  Theodosius  will  conquer,  but  he  will  not 
long  survive  his  victory.  In  Italy  will  he  draw  his  last 
breath.' 

Death  of  So  the  preparations  went  on  all  through  the  year 
393.  The  Gothic  foederati  were  mustered  in  their 
squadrons  eager  to  fight  under  the  open-handed  An- 
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gustns  and  other  barbarians  from  across  the  Danube,  book  i. 
perhaps  the  remnant  of  Athanaric's  Visigoths,  perhaps 


Ostrogoths  and  Gepid^,  and  even  some  of  their  ^^ 
Hunnish  conquerors,  trooped  across  the  broad  river, 
scenting  bloodshed  and  spoil  in  the  fluttering  of  the 
wings  of  the  Boman  eagles.  When  the  army  was 
already  on  the  point  of  marching,  she  for  whose  sake 
the  whole  campaign  was  undertaken  vanished  from  her 
husband's  side.  The  beautiful  Empress  Galla  died,  Maj,  394. 
having  given  birth  to  a  little  daughter,  who  was  one 
day  to  rule  the  Empire  of  the  West  under  the  title  of 
Galla  Placidia  Augusta.  Theodosius,  as  a  historian^ 
says,  was  mindful  of  the  Homeric  maxim — 

'In  war,  with  stem  hearts  we  entomb  our  dead, 
And  bat  for  one  day  must  onr  tears  be  shed/ 

and,  though  with  an  aching  heart,  set  forth  from  Con- 
stantinople, only  pausing  to  pay  his  devotions  in  the 
Church  which  he  had  reared  in  the  suburb  of  the 
Hebdomon  in  honour  of  John  the  Baptist. 

As  before,  he  moved  his  troops  along  the  highway  Theodoriut' 
that  connected  Sirmium  with  Aquileia.  By  this  road,  through 
as  has  been  before  hinted,  the  Alps  may  be  said  to  be 
turned  rather  than  crossed.  At  one  point  indeed, 
between  Laybach  and  Gorizia,  a  shoulder  of  the  Julian 
Alps  has  to  be  surmounted,  but  as  the  highest  point  of 
the  pass  is  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  it  must  not  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  those 
ideas  of  Alpine  hardship  which  suggest  themselves  in 
connection  with  the  St.  Bernard,  the  Splugen,  or  even 
the  Brenner.  On  the  summit  of  the  pass  there  grew, 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  road-makers,  a  pear-tree, 

^  Zoeimos,  quoting  the  Iliad,  zix.  228-9. 
VOL.  I.  P  p 
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BOOK  I.  conspicuous,  we  must  suppose,  from  afar  by  its  cloud  of 
— '. — 1-  white  blossoms.  This  tree  gave  to  the  neighbouring 
^^'  station  the  name  of  Ad  ^imm,  and  the  memory  of  it 
has  now  for  many  centuries  been  preserved,  in  another 
tongue,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Bimbaumer  Wold, 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  high  plateau  which  the  road 
Battle-field  oucc  traversed.  Standing  on  the  crest  of  this  pass,  in 
Frigidns.  the  placc  whcro  probably  2cxx>  years  ago  the  pear-tree 
was  blooming,  the  spectator  beholds  spread  out  before 
him  a  landscape  with  some  very  distinctive  features, 
which  the  imagination  can  easily  convert  into  a  battle- 
field. To  his  right,  all  along  the  northern  horizon, 
soars  the  bare  and  lofty  ridge  of  the  Tamovaner  Wald, 
about  4000  feet  high.  None  but  a  very  adventurous 
or  a  badly  beaten  army  would  seek  a  passage  there. 
Opposite,  to  the  south  and  west  runs  a  range  of  gently 
swelling  hills,  somewhat  resembling  our  own  Sussex 
downs,  the  last  outliers  in  this  direction  of  the  Julian 
Alps.  On  the  left  hand,  to  the  south-east,  the  Bim- 
baumer Wald  rises  towards  the  abrupt  cliff  of  the 
Nanos  Berg,  a  mountain  as  high  as  the  Tamovaner 
Wald,  which,  conspicuous  from  afar,  seems  by  its 
singular  shape  to  proclaim  itself  to  travellers,  both  from 
Italy  and  from  Austria,  as  the  end  of  the  Alps.  Set  in 
this  framework  of  hills  lies  a  fruitful  and  well-cultured 
valley,  '  The  Paradise  of  Camiola  ^'  deriving  its  name 
from  its  river,  which,  burrowing  its  way  between  hay- 
fields  and  orchards,  seems  disinclined  to  claim  the 
visitor's  notice,  though  entitled  to  it  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  For  this  river,  the  Wipbach  of  our  own  day, 
the  Frigidus  Fluvius  of  the  age  of  Theodosius,  has  not 
only  historic  fame,  but  is  a  phenomenon  full  of  interest 

'  Schaubach's  Die  Deutschen  Alpen,  v.  368. 
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to  the  physical  geographer.  Close  to  the  little  town  of  book  i 
Wipbach  it  bursts  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of - 
the  Bimbaumer  Wald;  no  little  rivulet  such  as  one 
spring  might  nourish,  but '  a  full-fed  river/  as  deep  and 
strong  as  the  Aar  at  Thun,  or  the  Beuss  at  Lucerne, 
like  also  to  both  those  streams  in  the  colour  of  its  pale- 
blue  waters,  and,  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer, 
unconquerably  cool  \  Many  a  Boman  legionary,  march- 
ing along  the  great  high  road  from  Aquileia  to  Sirmium, 
has  had  reason  to  bless  the  refreshing  waters  of  the 
moimtain-bom  Frigidus.  We  know  somewhat  more 
than  the  philosophers  of  the  camp  could  tell  him  of  the 
causes  of  this  welcome  phenomenon.  The  fact  is  that 
in  the  Wipbach  Thai  we  are  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
those  limestone  regions  where  Nature  so  often  amuses 
us  with  her  wild  vagaries.  Only  half  a  day's  march 
distant  lies  the  entrance  to  those  vast  chambers  of 
imagery,  the  caverns  of  Adelsberg.  The  river  Poik, 
which  rushes  roaring  through  those  caverns  for  two  or 
three  miles,  emerges  thence  into  the  open  country, 
disappears,  reappears,  again  disappears,  again  reappears, 
and  thus  bears  three  different  names  in  the  course  of 
its  short  history.  A  little  further  from  Wipbach  lies 
that  other  wonder  of  Camiola,  the  Zirknitzer  See, 
where  fishing  in  spring,  harvesting  in  summer,  and 
skating  in  winter,  all  take  place  over  the  same  ground. 
The  chilly  Wipbach  bursting  suddenly  forth  from  its 
seven  sources  in  the  Bimbaumer  Wald  is,  it  will  be 
seen,  but  one  of  a  whole  family  of  similar  marvels. 

^  The  Wipbach  has  seven  large  sources,  besides  numberless  small 
ones,  all  at  the  foot  of  the  same  clifis.  The  largest  and  most  pic- 
turesque of  the  sources  is  behind  the  palace  and  in  the  garden  of 
Count  Lantieri. 

P  p  2 
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BOOK  I.  Leaving  the  blue  waters  of  the  Frigidus  we  remount 
— '• — 1-  the  hills,  and  stand  with  Theodosius  by  the  pear-tree 
PoJuoti  of  ^^  *^®  <st^^i  of  the  pass.  By  his  unexpected  energy  he 
the  anniei.  ijag  gained  the  heights,  before  the  enemy  could  anticipate 
him,  but  that  is  all.  Far  away  below  him  stretch  the 
tents  of  the  army  of  Eugenius ;  they  line  the  sides  of 
the  river  and  fill  all  the  valley.  The  regular  troops 
of  Theodosius,  the  so-called  Koman  legionaries,  are  com- 
manded by  the  veteran  Timasius  and  under  him  by  the 
Emperor's  kinsman  Stilicho.  But  true  to  his  constant 
policy,  Theodosius  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  strong 
band  of  barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  the  commanders  of 
these  skin-clothed  Teutons  are  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  his  army.  There  is  Gainas  the  Goth, 
the  same  man  who,  six  years  hence,  being  general-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  will  rebel 
against  Arcadius,  son  of  Theodosius,  and  will  all  but 
succeed  in  capturing  Constantinople.  Gainas  is  an  Arian 
Christian,  as  are  most  of  his  countrymen  by  this  time; 
but  by  his  side,  with  perhaps  equal  dignity,  rides  the  Alan 
Saul,  a  heathen  yet,  notwithstanding  his  Biblical  name. 
There  too  is  the  Catholic  Bacurius,  general  of  the  house- 
hold troops,  who  fought  under  Valens  at  Hadrianople, 
a  man  of  Armenian  origin,  and  of  royal  birth,  who 
ZowmoB,  is  *  destitute  of  all  evil  inclinations  and  perfectly  versed 
in  the  art  of  war  ^!  There  also,  carefully  noticing  the 
lie  of  these  mountain  passes,  and  veiling  his  eagerness 
for  the  first  sight  of  Italy,  is  a  young  Visigothic  chief- 
tain named  Alaric.  - 

Theodosius  gave  the  order  to  descend  into  the  valley 

'  Bacurius,  as  we  learn  from  the  Church  historian  Rufinus,  was 
originally  King  of  the  Iberi.  He  was  a  fervent  Christian,  and 
BufinuB  had  made  his  acquaintance  when  he  was  Dux  Palaestinae. 
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and  join  battle.    Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  ground  book  i. 

over  which  they  were  moving,  the  baggage-train  broke 1 '-. 

down.  A  long  and  vexatious  halt  ensued.  Theodosius,  ^^ 
to  whose  mind  the  religious  aspect  of  this  war  was  ever 
present,  and  whose  enthusiasm  was  at  least  as  strongly 
stirred  as  was  that  of  Constantino  at  the  battle  of  the 
Milvian  Bridge,  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  his  column, 
and  in  words  borrowed  from  the  old  Hebrew  Prophet, 
exclaimed,  '  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Theodosius  ? ' 
The  troops  caught  the  fervour  of  his  spirit,  the  obstacle 
was  quickly  surmounted,  and  the  army  descended  to 
the  conflict. 

The  weight  of  that  day's  battle  fell  upon  the  Teutonic  Fint  da/i> 
auxiliaries  of  the  Emperor,  and  they  were  not  successful.  Sept.%. 
Bacurius,  the  brave  and  loyal-hearted  Armenian,  feU ; 
io,cxx>  of  the  barbarians  perished,  and  the  remnant, 
with  their  leaders,  retired,  but  not  in  disorder,  from  the 
battle-field.  When  night  fell,  Theodosius  was  not 
indeed  absolutely  routed,  but  his  position  had  become 
one  of  extreme  periL  Eugenius,  considering  the  vic- 
tory as  good  as  won,  passed  the  night  in  feasting  and  in 
distributing  largesse  to  the  oflficers  and  soldiers  who 
had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  encounter. 
Theodosius  was  advised  by  his  generals  to  retreat 
during  the  night,  and  adjourn  the  campaign  till  next 
spring.  But  the  soldier  could  not  bear  to  retire  before 
his  grammarian  rival,  and  the  Christian  refused  to 
allow  the  standard  of  the  Cross  to  confess  itself  van- 
quished by  the  figure  of  Hercules,  which  adorned  the 
banners  of  Eugenius.  He  found  a  solitary  place  in 
a  hill  behind  his  army,  and  there  he  spent  the  night  in 
earnest  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.  When  the 
dawn  was  creeping  over  the  Bimbaumer  Wald  he  fell 
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BOOK  I.  asleep.      In  his  vision   two   men  mounted   on  white 

Ch   11. 

— '- — 1-  steeds  and  clothed  in  white  raiment  appeared  to  him. 
ThJ*^*      They  were  not  the  great  twin  brethren  who  stood  by 
Emiieror'R  Aulus  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  Regillus ;  they  were 
the  Apostles  St.  John  and  St.  Philip,  and  they  bade 
Theodosius  be  of  good  courage,  since  they  were  sent  to 
fight  for  him  in  the  coming  day.     The  Emperor  awoke 
and  resumed  his  devotions  yet  more  earnestly.     While 
he  was  thus  engaged  a  centurion  came  to  inform  him 
of  a  remarkable  dream  which  had  visited  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  his  company.     The  dream  of  the  soldier  was 
the  very  same  as  that  of  the  Augustus,  and  the  marvel- 
lous coincidence  of  course  gladdened  all  hearts, 
i^econd  Yct  whcu  in  the  early  dawn  the  Emperor  began 

tie,  Sept.  6.  again  to  move  his  troops  down  towards  the  scene  of 
yesterday's  encounter,  he  saw  a  sight  which  boded 
little  good.  Far  back  amid  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains were  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  in  ambush  though 
imperfectly  concealed,  and  threatening  his  line  of 
retreat.  The  peril  seemed  more  urgent  than  ever,  but 
he  contrived  to  call  a  parley  with  the  officers  of  these 
troops,  invisible  probably  to  Eugenius,  though  seen  by 
his  antagonist,  and  he  found  them  willing,  almost  eager, 
to  enter  his  service,  if  they  could  be  assured  of  pay  and 
promotion.  The  contract  (not  one  of  which  either  party 
had  reason  to  be  proud)  was  soon  concluded,  and  Theo- 
dosius recorded  on  his  tablets  the  high  military  offices 
which  he  bound  himself  to  bestow  on  Count  Arbitrio, 
the    leader    of    the    ambuscade,  and    on    his    staffs 

^  It  seems  probable,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  distinctly  stated 
by  any  authority,  that  the  Prefect  Flavianus  was  with  these  troops, 
and  that,  being  unable  to  prevent  their  desertion,  he  perished  by  his 
own  hand.  (See  Seeck's  Prolegomena  to  the  letters  of  Symmachos, 
p.  cxix.) 
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Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement  he  made  the  sign  book  i. 
of  the  cross,  which  was  the  concerted  signal  of  battle,  — I — 1 
and  his  soldiers  clashed  against  the  foe,  who  in  the 
security  of  victory  were  perhaps  hardly  ready  for  the 
onset.  Yet  the  second  day's  battle  was  obstinately 
fought,  and  was  at  length  decided  by  an  event  which 
may  well  have  seemed  miraculous  to  minds  already 
raised  to  fever-heat  by  this  terribly  even  contest  be- 
tween the  new  faith  and  the  old.  In  the  very  crisis  of 
the  battle  a  mighty  wind  arose  from  the  north,  that  is 
to  say  from  behind  the  troops  of  Theodosius,  who  were 
standing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Tamovaner  Wald.  The  im- 
petuous gusts  blew  the  dust  into  the  faces  of  the 
Eugenians,  and  not  only  thus  destroyed  their  aim,  but 
even  carried  back  their  own  weapons  upon  themselves 
and  made  it  impossible  to  wound  one  of  their  adver- 
saries with  dart  or  with  ^lum.  The  modem  traveller, 
without  considering  himself  bound  to  acknowledge  a 
miraculous  interposition,  has  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
the  general  truth  of  this  narrative,  which  is  strongly 
vouched  for  by  contemporary  authors.  All  over  the 
Karst  (as  the  high  plateau  behind  Trieste  is  called)  the 
ravages  of  the  Bora,  or  north-east  wind,  have  long  been 
notorious^.  Heavily-laden  waggons  have  been  over- 
turned by  its  fury,  and  where  no  shelter  is  afforded 
from  its  blasts  houses  are  not  built,  and  trees  will  not 
grow*.     From  the  fruitful  and  well-clothed  aspect  of 

^  Is  the  fury  of  the  Bora  owing  to  the  abiiipt  termination  here  of 
the  great  Alpine  wall,  or  to  some  conflict  between  the  climate  of  the 
Adriatic  shores  and  that  of  the  valleys  of  the  affluents  of  the  Danube  ? 

'  I  take  the  following  account  of  a  recent  outbreak  of  the  Bora 
from  the  Standard  of  31  December,  1890: — 'But  it  is  at  Trieste 
that  the  South  has  most  completely  belied  its  conventional  reputation. 
For  there,  as  our  Vienna  correspondent  informs  us,  the  ''  Bora "  has 
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BOOK  L  the  Wipbach  Thai  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was 
sheltered  by  its  mountain  bulwarks  from  this  terrible 
visitation.  But  it  is  not  so.  All  the  way  up  from  the 
village  of  Heidenschafft  to  the  crest  of  the  pass  which 
bounds  the  Wipbach  Thai,  the  Bora  rages.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  commander  of  a  squadron  of  Austrian 
cavalry  was  riding  with  his  men  past  the  very  village 
which  probably  marks  the  site  of  the  battle.  An  old 
man  well  versed  in  the  signs  of  the  weather  warned 
him  not  to  proceed,  because  he  saw  that  the  Bora  was 
about  to  blow.  *No,  indeed/  laughed  the  captain. 
'  What  would  people  say  if  soldiers  on  horseback 
stopped  because  of  the  windT  He  continued  his 
march,  the  predicted  storm  arose,  and  he  lost  eight 
men  and  three  horses,  swept  by  its  fury  into  the  waters 
of  the  Wipbach  ^  The  same  cause  which  in  our  life- 
time struck  those  eight  men  off  the  muster-rolls  of  the 
imperial-royal  army,  decided  the  battle  of  the  Frigidus 
near  fifteen  centuries  ago,  and  gave  the  whole  Roman 

been  blowing  with  a  violence  which  the  lUyriaDs  had  begun  to  regard 
as  a  thing  of  the  past;.  For  many  years  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  stretch  ropes  along  the  streets  of  Trieste  for  pedestrians 
to  hold  on  by,  and  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for 
vessels  to  be  prevented  from  communicating  with  the  shore,  even 
when  the  Bora  was  blowing  with  its  utmost  strength.  This  diminu- 
tion of  its  force  was  attributed  to  the  gradual  afforesting  of  the  Karst 
the  upland  plateau  over  which  it  swept  unchecked  in  former  times. 
But  the  ferocity  of  the  present  gale  showed  no  abatement  of  its 
vigour.  The  ropes  had  again  to  be  stretched  aloug  the  streets,  and, 
though  the  temperature  was  only  nine  degrees  below  freezing,  all  the 
ships  in  the  harbour  were  covered  with  ice,  and  several  slipped  their 
anchors,  or  even  had  their  cables  broken.' 

^  It  was  interesting  to  hear  this  story  (unsolicited  by  any  question 
on  my  part,  but  which  at  once  recalled  Claudian's  well-known  lines) 
from  the  mouth  of  '  Michele  il  Tedesco,'  the  vetturino  who  drove  me 
from  Qorizia  to  Adelsberg  (1878). 


The  Victory.  ^ii 

world  to  the  femily  of  Theodosius  and  the  dominion  of  book  i. 

Ga.  11 

the  Catholic  fidth.  ^ 

The  poet  Claudian,  describing  the  events  of  this^^,^ 
memorable  day,  with  all  the  audacity  of  a  courtier  Jj^lg^^^*^* 
makes  them  redound  to  the  glory  of  his  patron 
Honorius,  'son  of  Theodosius,  a  boy  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age,  who  was  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  fighting,  but  to  whose  auspices,  as  he  was  Consul 
for  the  year,  his  father's  victory  might,  by  a  determined 
flatterer,  be  ascribed. 

'  Down  from  the  mountain,  sommoned  by  thy  name  De  ni 

Upon  your  foes  the  chilling  north  wind  came;  hSm*^ 

Back  to  the  sender^s  heart  his  javelin  hurled,  93-101. 

And  from  his  powerless  grasp  the  spear-staff  whirled. 
Oh  greatly  loved  of  heaven  I   from  forth  his  caves 
Aeolus  sends  his  arm^d  Storms,  thy  slaves. 
Aether  itself  obeys  thy  sovereign  will, 
And  conscript  Winds  move  to  thy  bugles  shrill. 
The  Alpine  snows  grew  ruddy:   the  Cold  Stream 
Now,  with  changed  waters,  glided  dank  with  steam. 
And,  but  that  every  wave  was  swoln  with  gore. 
Had  fainted  'neath  the  ghastly  load  she  bore.' 

Eugenius,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the  thick  Death  of 

,  £iigeniu8. 

of  the  fight,  and  who  still  deemed  himself  secure  of 
victory,  saw  some  of  his  soldiers  running  swiftly  towards 
him.  *  Are  you  bringing  me  Theodosius  in  bonds/  he 
shouted,  ^according  to  my  orders?*  'By  no  means, 
they  answered ;  '  he  is  conqueror,  and  we  are  pardoned 
on  condition  of  carrying  you  to  him.'  They  then  loaded 
him  with  chains  and  bore  him  into  the  presence  of 
Theodosius,  who  upbraided  him  with  the  murder  of 
Valentinian,  and,  almost  as  if  it  were  an  equal  crime, 
with  setting  up  the  statue  of  Hercules  for  worship. 
Eugenius  grovelled  at  the  feet  of  his  rival,  begging  for 
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BOOK  I.  life,  but  his  entreaties  were  cut  short  by  a  soldier  who 

Oh  11.  .  .  . 

— '■ — '-  severed  his  head  from  his  body  with  a  sword.     This 
394.  ,  ,      "^ 

ghastly  proof  of  failure  carried  round  the  camp  upon  a 
pole  determined  the  last  waverers  to  throw  themselves 
on  the  mercy  of  Theodosius,  who  was  now,  at  any  rate, 
the  only  legitimate  Koman  Emperor.  This  mercy  was 
easily  extended  to  them,  policy  as  well  as  religion 
making  it  incumbent  on  the  Emperor  to  convert  his 
late  foes  as  speedily  as  possible  into  loyal  soldiers.  The 
Death  of  barbarian  Arbogast,  of  whose  generalship  on  the  second 
day  of  the  battle  we  hear  nothing,  fled  to  the  steepest 
and  most  rugged  part  of  the  mountains  (perhaps  the 
Nanos  Berg),  and  after  wandering  about  for  two  days, 
finding  every  gorge  which  led  down  into  the  plain  care- 
fully  watched,  fell  upon  his  sword,  like  King  Saul 
among  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  so  perished.  Thus 
fell  the  last  of  the  antagonists  of  Theodosius  ^ 

^  The  questioD  of  the  exact  site  of  the  battle  of  Frigidos  should  be 
determined  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  topography,  such  as  no 
historian  seems  yet  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  institute.  The 
slight  consideration  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject  on 
the  spot  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  battle  was  fought  near  Heiden- 
schafft ;  the  forces  of  Theodosius  being,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Tarnovaner  Wald,  and  those  of  Eugenius  in  the  valley 
and  upon  the  range  of  lower  hills  opposite.  There  are  three  names  of 
towns  or  viUages  in  the  valley,  all  of  i/ehich  might  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  the  battle.  Baituglxa^  about  an  hour  below  Heiden- 
schafft,  might  be  a  corruption  of  Battaglia.  The  town  of  HtHigtfnr 
kreuZf  conspicuous  on  its  pedestal  of  rock  jutting  out  into  the  valley, 
may  perhaps  have  derived  its  name  originally  from  some  erection  by 
the  Emperor  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  was  his  battle-signal, 
and  allusions  to  which  were  so  constantly  on  his  lips  during  those  two 
critical  days.  And  is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  Jleidtnschaffi  itself 
may,  either  as  a  corruption  of  Heidenschlacht  or  in  some  other  way,  be 
connected  with  '  the  overthrow  of  the  Heathens '  ?  Three  languages, 
Italian,  Qerman,  and  Slovenic,  are  jammed  up  against  one  another  in 
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When  the  battle  was  ended,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  book  i. 

the  Emperor  was  to  overturn  the  statues  of  Jupiter 1- 

with  which  the  idolatrous  usurper  had  garnished  and,  OTerthrow 
as  he  seems  to  have  hoped,  guarded  the  Alpine  passes.  <^*ii«Wou. 
The  hand  of  each  statue  of  the  god  grasped,  and  was  in 
act  to  hurl,  a  golden  thunderbolt.  When  the  statues 
were  overthrown  Theodosius  distributed  these  golden 
bolts  among  his  outriders.  '  By  such  lightnings,'  said 
the  laughing  soldiers,  'may  we  often  be  struck  I'  And 
the  stately  Emperor,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  un- 
bent from  his  usual  high  demeanour  and  '  permitted 
the  merriment  of  the  soldiers.' 

As  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  so  now,  Theodosius  clemency 
showea  himself  humane  and  moderate  in  the  hour  of  dodm. 
victory.  There  was  no  proscription  of  the  adherents  of 
Eugenius  or  confiscation  of  their  property.  The  children 
of  Eugenius  and  Arbogast,  though  not  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Basilica  at 
Milan.  Ambrose,  true  to  the  noble  instincts  of  his 
nature,  at  once  addressed  a  letter  to  Theodosius  be- 
seeching him  to  have  mercy  on  the  fallen.  The 
Emperor  s  reply  consigned  them  provisionally  to  the 
protection  of  an  Imperial  notary  ^  :  and  before  long  a 
full  and  complete  amnesty  arrived  at  Milan,  granted  to 
the  petition  of  Ambrose  who  had  visited  the  Emperor 
at  Aquileia,  and  had  been  assured  that  no  reward  was 
too  great  for  the  prayers  which  had  earned  the  fateful 
victory. 

There  was,   however,    some    note    of   censure    and 

this  comer  of  Austria,  and  probably  no  one  of  them  is  spoken  with 
accuracy. 

'  'Johannes,  tunc  tribunus  et  notarius,  qui  nunc  praefectus  est* 
(Paulinus,  Vita  Ambrosii,  51).  Compare  also  Augustine,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  V.  36. 
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BOOK  I.  ignominy    attached    to    the    name    of   the    deceased 
— '• — 1- Flavianus,  for  a  tablet   discovered  in  the   Forum  of 
^^     Trajan  records  what  we  should  call  *  the  reversal  of  his 
431.     attainder/  thirty-six  years  after  this  time,  by  the  grand- 
son of  Theodosius  at  the  request  of  the  grandson  of 
Flavianus  \ 
Proceed-        That  the  defeat  of  Eugenius  dealt  a  real  death-blow 

iogi  in 

Rome  M  to  the  rccrudescent  Paganism  of  Rome  there  can  be  no 
by  Zo«-  doubt,  but  how  the  death-blow  was  administered  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Zosimus  tells  us  ^  that  Theodosius  visited 
Bome  with  his  little  son  Honorius ;  that  he  presented 
him  to  the  Romans  as  their  Emperor,  and  constituted 
Stilicho  his  guardian:  that  he  then  called  the  Senate 
together  and  exhorted  them  to  forsake  the  errors  of 
heathenism,  and  embrace  the  faith  of  the  Christians, 
which  would  free  them  from  every  stain  of  impiety  and 
guilt.  The  Senate,  however,  according  to  this  historian 
refused  to  abandon  the  rights  which  had  for  near  2000 
years  secured  victory  to  their  city :  whereupon  Theo- 
dosius fell  back  on  a  mere  financial  argument,  asserting 
that  the  necessities  of  the  military  chest  forbade  the 
expenditure  which  had  hitherto  been  lavished  upon  the 
heathen  sacrifices.  The  Senate  replied  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  State  must  be  offered  up  at  the  State's 
expense ;  but  Theodosius  was  inexorable,  and  struck 
the  provision  for  their  maintenance  out  of  the  Imperial 
budget.  *The  result  of  this  has  been,'  says  Zosimus, 
*  that  the  Roman  Empire,  cut  short  in  every  direction, 
has  become  the  home  of  every  barbarous  tribe  or  else 
has  been  so  utterly  wasted  of  its  inhabitants,  that  men 

^  This  inscription  is  quoted  by  Seeck  (ubi  supra)  from  the  Corpus 
Inscriptiomun  Latinarum,  vi.  1783. 
•  iv.  59. 
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can  no  longer  recognise  the  places  where  its  great  cities  book  i. 
stood'  ^^^' 

The  poet  Frudentius  represents   the  Emperor   m^^ 
delivering  to  the  Senate  a  long  harangue,  partaking  »g^ 
in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  sermon,  against  deMiibed 
idolatry  ^    He  declaimed  against  the  folly  of  worship-  dentiiiB. 
ping  senseless  and  perishable  images  of  stone,  of  plaster, 
or  of  brass,  though  he  uttered  a  kindly  hint  to  preserve 
those  which  were  beautiful  as  works  of  art,  unmutilated 
but  also  unstained  with  sacrificial  gore.     He  reminded 
the   Senate  of  the  cruelties  which  nearly  a  century 
before  had  been  practised  by  the  heathen  Maxentius, 
and  of  the  joy  with  which  their  forefathers  had  hailed 
the  *In  hoc  signo  vinces'  standard  of  the  Christian 
liberator   Constantine.     He   exhorted  them   to   leave 
idolatry  to  the  barbarians,  and  to  cultivate  '  that  mild 
and  reasonable  religion  which  was  worthy  of  the  wise 
trainer  of  the  nations.' 

According  to  the  Christian  poet '  the  benches  of  the 
full  Senate  decreed  that  the  couch  of  Jupiter  was 
infamous,  and  that  all  idolatry  was  to  be  driven  far 
from  the  purified  City.'  There  is  at  first  sight  some 
contradiction  between  this  story  and  that  told  by 
Zosimus,  but,  on  examining  the  two  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen  and  the  poetical 
amplification  of  the  Christian,  it  seems  probable  that 
Theodosius  did  actually  make  some  proposition  to  the 
Senate  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  grants  hitherto 

^  Contra  Symmachum,  i.  415-505.  I  cannot  find  in  these  lines 
the  justification  for  Gibbon's  statement,  'In  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Senate  the  Emperor  proposed,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  republic, 
the  important  question  whether  the  worship  of  Jupiter  or  that  of 
Christ  should  be  the  religion  of  the  Eomans '  (chap.  xxviiL  n.  18). 
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BOOK  I.  made  for  the  great  State-sacrificefl  to  Jupiter  and  the 
— '• — 1-  other  gods  of  the  Capitol,  that  in  bringing  forward  this 
proposal  he  resorted  to  some  of  the  usual  arguments  of 
Christian  controversialists  against  the  folly  of  idolatry, 
that  this  harangue  provoked  from  some  brave  Senators 
the  declaration  that  thev  meant  to  live  and  die  in  the 
faith  of  their  ancestral  gods,  but  that  nevertheless  the 
vote  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  sacrificial  grants  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  either  Christian  at  heart  or 
pliant  to  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  Emperor  ^ 

But  more  important,  probably,  than  any  formal 
legislative  action  of  the  Emperor  was  the  social  in- 
fluence exercised  by  him  as  the  unquestioned  and 
victorious  head  of  the  great  official  hierarchy  of  the 
Empire,  upon  the  office-seeking  Senators  of  Rome. 
Prudentius  declares  that  six  hundred  families  of  ancient 
lineage,  among  whom  he  enumerates  the  bearers  of  the 
following  names — ^Annius,  Probus,  Anicius,  Olybrius, 
Paulinus,  Bassus,  and  Gracchus — were  *  turned  to  the 
ensigns  of  Christ.'  He  does  not  directly  assert  that  all 
these  conversions  were  caused  by  the  arguments  of 
Theodosius,  and  in  fact  we  know  that  the  representatives 
of  some  of  these  families  had  been  Christians  for  many 
years  previous  to  395 :  but  he  does  convey  the  idea, 
and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  overthrow  of  Eu- 

^  Though  reluctant  to  differ  from  Tillemont,  and  (among  modem 
commentators)  from  Sievers  and  Giildenpenning,  I  cannot  see  sufficient 
force  in  their  arguments  to  outweigh  the  clear  testimony  of  Zosimus 
and  Prudentius  as  to  the  visit  of  Theodosius  to  Home,  which  wai 
certainly  possible,  hetween  the  victory  of  the  Frigidus  and  his  death. 
S.  Lanciani  appears  to  fix  at  this  time  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
Vestal  Virgins  (Ancient  Home,  p.  1 75).  But  this  seems  to  me  some- 
what premature,  as  Prudentius,  writing  his  poem  Contra  Symmachum 
ten  years  after  this  date,  speaks  of  the  Vestals  as  a  still  existing  order. 
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irenius  and  the  visit  of  Theodosius  which  followed  book  l 

.  ...  .    .  Ch.  11 

closely  upon  it  were  turning-points  in  the  religious L 

history  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  that  the  heathen      ^^* 
party  in  that  assembly,  which  had  before  been  either 
a  majority  or  nearly  equal  in  number  to  their  opponents, 
now  became  a  hopeless  and  dwindling  minority. 

The  new  year  (395)  was  marked  by  a  pleasing  event  Canmikkip 
hitherto  unknown  in  Boman  annals,  and  that  event  was  »nd  oiy- 
commemorated  by  a  poem  of  Claudian,  the  first  of  a 
long  and  important  series.     The  Consulship  of  the  year 
was  conferred  on  two  brothers,  Probinus  and  Olybrius, 
the   sons   of  that  successful   place-hunter,  but  most 
unsuccessful  ruler,  Petronius  Probus,  whose  oppressions 
and  whose  cowardice  twenty  years  before  so  nearly     374- 
brought  lUyricum  to  ruin  ^     Probus,  who  preyed  upon 
the  provincials,  was  himself  preyed  upon  by  a  swarm 
of  hungry  dependents,  and  it  was  perhaps  from  one 
of  these  that  Claudian,  who  is  bound  to  flatter  when 
he  does  not  lampoon,  derived  the  following  estimate  of 
the  generosity  of  Probus : — 

'  Not  on  his  gold  was  seen  the  cavern's  stain, 
The  darkness  hid  it  not:   for  heaven's  rain 
Falls  not  so  freely  on  the  thirsting  sward, 
As  upon  countless  crowds  his  wealth  was  poured'.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  in  the  character 
of  Probus,  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of 
Rome,  and  it  was  doubtless  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Eastern-minded  Theodosius  to  attach  him 
to  his  party  by  the  magnificent  gift  of  two  Consulships 
for  his  sons.  In  the  language  of  poetry  this  sort  of 
transaction  is  translated  into  a  dialogue  between  per- 

*  See  pp.  218-222,  225-226. 

'  Consulat.  Pi-obini  et  Olybrii,  42-44. 
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BOOK  I.  sonified  Borne   and   the  divine  Emperor.      Claudian 

Ch  11. 

— '. — 1-  represents  the  goddess  of  the  Seven-hilled  City  flying 
^^**     northward    to    present   her   suit    to    Theodosius  im- 
mediately after   the  victory  of   the   Frigidus.      She 
alights  among  the  winding  passes  of  the  Alps,  those 
passes  impenetrable  to  all  but  Theodosius. 

liiiM  II a-  'Hard  by,  the  victor  on  the  turf  reclined, 

'^3'  The  joy  of  ended  battle  filled  his  mmd, 

The  glad  earth  crowned  with  flowers  her  master's  rest, 
And  the  grass  grew,  rejoicing  to  be  pressed. 
Against  a  tree  he  leaned:   his  helm  beneath 
Shone  his  calm  brows,  but  still  his  panting  breath 
Came  thick  and  fast,  and  still  the  hot  sweat  poured 
Down  those  vast  limbs.     He  lay  like  battle's  Lord, 
Great  Mars,  when,  the  Gelonian  hosts  o'erthrown, 
He  upon  Gothic  Haemus  lajrs  him  down. 
BeUona  bears  his  arms;   Bellona  leads 
Forth  from  the  yoke  his  dusty,  smoking  steeds. 
Trembles  his  weary  arm.     The  quivering  gleam 
Of  his  vast  spear  falls  far  o'er  Hebrus'  stream.' 

Of  course  the  Imperial  City's  petition  is  granted. 
Proba^  the  venerable  mother  of  the  designated  Consuls^ 
prepares  for  their  use  the  golden-woven  traheae  (the 
consular  vestments),  'and  shining  garments  of  the 
tissue  which  the  Chinese  shave  off  from  the  soft  [mul- 
berry] foliage,  gathering  leafy  fleeces  from  the  wool- 
bearing  forest.'  Jupiter  thunders  his  approval,  and  old 
father  Tiber,  startled  by  the  sound,  leaves  his  mossy 
bed  and  lays  him  down  on  the  island  opposite  to  the 
Aventine  to  watch,  delighted,  the  loving  brothers 
escorted  by  the  Senate  to  the  Forum,  and  the  double 
set  0^ fasces  borne  forth  from  the  same  door. 

lines  add-  '  0  Time,  well-marked  by  brother-memories  dear 

*'^  And  brother-chiefs,  0  happy,  happy  year. 

Let  Phoebus  now  his  fourfold  toil  bestow, 
Send  forth  thy  Winter  first,  not  white  with  snow, 
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Nor  nmnb  with  cold,  nor  vexed  by  tempests  wild,  BOOK  I. 

But  tempered  by  the  South-wind's  whispers  mild.  ^-  ^^' 

Then  let  sweet  Zephyr  bring  the  Spring  serene  3^^. 

And  gild  with  crocuses  thy  meadows  green. 

Let  Summer  deck  thee  with  her  cereal  crown, 

And  Autumn  with  full  clusters  weigh  thee  down. 

To  thee  alone  is  given  the  boast  sublime, 

Peerless  in  all  the  chronicles  of  Time, 

That  brothers  were  thy  rulers:  all  our  land 

Shall  speak  thy  praise;  the  Hours  with  loving  hand 

Shall  write  in  changing  flowers  thy  honoured  name, 

And  the  dim  centuries  rehearse  thy  fame.' 

It  certainly  was  a  memorable  year,  the  one  which  was 
thus  pompously  saluted,  though  not  precisely  for  the 
reasons  which  made  the  poet  welcome  it.  The  395th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  the  1148th  year  from  the 
building  of  the  city,  brought  with  it  in  its  earliest 
weeks  the  death  of  Theodosius,  and  that  death  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  all  things. 

The  disease  of  which  Theodosius  died  in  the  prime  Death  of 
of  life  (for  he  had  not  attained  his  fiftieth  year)  was  dodos, 
dropsy,  caused,  we  are  told,  by  the  fatigues  and  anxiety 
of  the  war  with  Eugenius.  But  he  was  evidently  a 
somewhat  free  liver,  and  his  long  illness  at  Thessalonica 
had  probably  left  him  with  an  impaired  constitution. 
When  he  felt  his  health  failing  he  sent  for  his  child- 
partner  Honorius,  who  was  brought  by  Serena  from 
Constantinople  to  Milan.  He  arranged  for  the  division 
of  his  Empire,  the  East  to  Arcadius,  the  West  to 
Honorius  :  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
sons  to  the  practice  of  piety,  by  which  victory  would 
be  obtained  and  peace  secured.  He  also  recommended 
the  remission  of  an  unpopular  tax  which  he  had  himself 
proposed  to  abolish,  but  which  had  been  hitherto 
maintained  by  the  advice  of  one  of  his  counsellors, 

VOL.  I*  Q  q 
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BOOK  I.  probably  Bufinus.  Having  made  these  dispositions,  he 
— — '-  calmly  awaited  the  death  which  the  Egyptian  hermit 
^^^'  had  foretold.  There  was,  however,  a  transient  return 
of  health,  during  which  he  gave  orders  for  the  celebra- 
tion  of  some  chariot-races  on  the  1 7th  of  January  in 
honour  of  his  victory.  In  the  morning  he  was  able  to 
preside  in  the  Hippodrome,  but,  after  he  had  dined,  his 
malady  returned  with  added  violence,  and  he  was  forced 
to  send  the  little  Honorius  to  preside  in  his  stead.  On 
that  night  he  died,  having  reigned  sixteen  years  all  but 
two  davs. 
Funeral  The  great  Emperor  lay  in  state  for  forty  day&  His 
friend  and  faithful  monitor,  Ambrose,  delivered  an 
oration  over  his  bier,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
some  valuable  information  as  to  the  character  and  the 
last  days  of  Theodosius.  In  an  eloquent  apostrophe  he 
pictures  the  soul  of  the  great  Christian  Emperor 
winging  its  way  to  the  halls  of  light,  and  there  com- 
muning with  his  lost  friend  and  colleague  Gratian,  as 
*  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,*  while  in  the  realms  of 
darkness  Eugenius  and  Arbogast  mingle  in  dreary 
colloquy  *as  night  unto  night  showeth  its  unholy 
knowledge.'  But  the  oration  as  a  whole  strikes  a 
modem  reader  as  stilted  and  diffuse,  and  does  not  seem 
to  come  so  directly  from  the  speaker  s  heart  as  that  in 
which  he  mourned  the  untimely  death  of  Valenti- 
nian  II. 

The  body  of  Theodosius  was  eventually  removed  to 
Constantinople  and  laid  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
where  the  great  chest  of  porphyry  in  which  it  was 
entombed  was  visible  till  the  Turk  entered  the  city  of 
the  Caesars. 

Thus  ended    the    career   of    Theodosius,   generally 
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styled  the  Great.     Did  he  deserve  that  title,  which  he  book  i. 

Ch.  11. 

probably  received  at  first  from  the  Catholic  party  for 


the  services,  undoubtedly  eminent,  which  he  rendered  of  Theo- 
to  their  cause  1  In  comparison  with  the  infinite  **"""■ 
littleness  of  every  Roman  Emperor  during  the  succeed- 
ing century,  he  is  rightly  named;  but  how  as  to  \m 
own  essential  greatness?  There  is  a  certain  magnifi- 
cence and  stateliness  about  him  which  would  seem  to 
justify  posterity  in  naming  him  *the  Grand/  but  of 
greatness  his  prematurely  interrupted  life  makes  it 
difficult  to  judge.  Had  his  conciliatory  policy  towards 
the  barbarians  saved  the  Empire  (and  who  can  say 
what  thirty  years  more  of  that  policy  under  a  wise  and 
firm  ruler  might  have  effected  ?)  he  had  been  greater 
than  Africanus,  greater  than  Caesar.  As  it  is,  his  life 
lies  like  a  ruined  sea-wall  amidst  the  fierce  barbarian 
tide,  and  the  ravaged  lands  beyond  it  seem  to  say,  but 
perhaps  untruly,  'Thou  couldest  never  have  been  u 
barrier  to  defend  us.' 

To  me,  earnestly  striving  to  form  an  impartial  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  true 
Spaniard  both  in  his  virtues  and  his  faults.  The 
comparison  may  seem  fanciful,  as  many  other  elements 
have  since  combined  to  form  the  Spanish  character  : 
but  let  it  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  hero  of 
those  strange  encounters  with  the  Barbarians  of  the 
Marshes,  recalls  the  figure  of  his  countryman  El  Cid 
Campeador;  the  author  of  the  Edict  concerning  the 
Catholic  faith  reminds  us  of  the  title  of  *His  Most 
Catholic  Majesty ' ;  his  steady  perseverance  in  the 
suppression  of  Heresy  is  worthy  of  Philip  II;  his  mag- 
nificence suggests  the  Escorial,  his  ferocity  the  bull- 
fight ;  his  procrastination  in  his  dealings  with  Maximus 

Q  q  2 
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BOOK  I.  and   Arbogast,  the  phrase   '  hasta  la  manana  ^ ' ;    his 
— \ — '-  mismanagement  of  the   finances,  the  wrongs  of  the 
Spanish  bondholder. 

Here  is  one  estimate  of  the  character  of  Theodosius. 
Those  who  desire  a  more  favourable  picture  may  find  it 
often  repeated  in  the  pages  of  the  courtly  Claudian. 
His  apotheosis  of  the  Emperor  is  painted  with  such 
strength  of  colour  that  the  very  extravagance  of  the 
flattery  makes  it  almost  sublime.  He  represents  the 
dying  Theodosius  adjuring  Stilicho,  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  kindred,  to  be  a  faithful  guardian  to  his 
sons.    Then — 

'  He  ceased,  nor  longer  on  the  earth  might  stay, 
But  through  the  clouds  he  clove  his  radiant  way. 
He  enters  Luna's  sphere;   he  leaves  behind 
Arcadian  Mercury's  threshold.     Soon  the  wind — 
The  gentle  wind  of  Venus — fans  his  fisuse, 
And  thence  he  seeks  the  Sun's  bright  dwelling-place'. 
The  sullen  flame  of  Mars  and  placid  Jove 
He  passes  next,  and  now  stands  high  above, 
Where  at  the  summit  of  the  spheres  is  spread 
The  zone  made  hard  by  Saturn's  chilly  tread. 
The  frame  of  Heaven  is  loosed,  the  gleaming  gates 
Stand  open :   for  this  guest  Bootes  waits 
Within  his  northern  home;   and  southward  &r 
Hunter  Orion  greets  the  stranger  Star. 
Each  courts  his  friendship:   each  alternate  prays 
That  in  his  sky  the  new-lit  fire  may  blaze. 

Oh  glory,  once  of  Earth,  and  now  of  Air, 
Wearied,  thou  still  dost  to  thy  home  repair, 
For  Spain  first  bore  thee  on  her  noble  breast. 
And  in  Spain's  ocean  dost  thou  sink  to  rest. 


*  *  Till  to-morrow.' 

'  Of  course,  as  the  astronomy  is  Ptolemaic,  the  Sun  takes  the  plaoe 
between  Venus  and  Mars  which  Copernicus  has  taught  us  to  assign  to 
the  Earth. 
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.  At  thy  proud  rising,  oh  exultant  Bire,  BOOK  I. 

Thou  seest  Arcadius:  when  thy  coursen  tire,  ^°'  ^^' 

The  loyed  Honorius  stays  thy  westering  fire, 
And  wheresoe'er  through  heaven  thine  orhit  runs, 
Thou  seest  the  world-wide  kingdom  of  thy  sons: 
Thy  sons,  whoee  wise  serenity  of  soul 
And  patient  cares  the  conquered  tribes  control.' 

The  Boman  Empire  certainly  held  out  splendid  possi- 
bilities to  ambition.  Never  since  its  fall  has  a  mere 
Spanish  gentleman  of  respectable  birth  and  talents 
been  turned  into  a  star\ 

^  [I  leave  my  final  estimate  of  the  character  of  Theodosius  as  it 
was  written  fifteen  years  ftga  Closer  study  of  the  subject  makes  me 
doubtful  whether  I  did  not,  under  the  influence  of  the  criticisms  of 
Eunapius  and  Zosimus,  judge  that  Emperor  somewhat  too  harshly; 
and  yet  I  cannot  put  my  finger  on  any  line  in  the  portrait  which  is 
wrongly  drawn.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  added  know- 
ledge does  not  make  it  easier  to  reduce  a  complicated  group  of 
phenomena  to  one  simple  formula,  either  of  praise  or  blame,  and 
I  therefore  do  not  attempt  to  re-write  my  former  description.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  fitful  energy  seems  to  me  to  be  the  special  note  of 
the  character  of  Theodosius.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either 
a  patient  or  an  industrious  ruler,  but  he  evidently  produced  a  powerful 
impression  on  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  when  these 
were  not  trembling  before  his  paroxysms  of  rage,  I  can  well  believe 
that  they  loved  him.] 


NOTE  F.      On  the  Death  of  Valentinian  II. 

XOTE  F.  While  agreeing  with  the  general  verdict  of  historians  that  the 
death  of  Valentinian  II  was  probably  a  murder,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  hypothesis  of  suicide  is  altogether  excluded  by  the 
evidence. 

1.  Our  best  witness  is  Epiphanius  (Bishop  of  Salamis,  died 
403)1  who  in  his  treatise  *  On  Weig^hts  and  Measures '  says : 
*  Forty-six  years  are  numbered  from  the  death  of  Constantine  to 
the  consulship  of  Arcadius  (for  the  second  time)  and  Rufinns, 
under  whom  died  Valentinian  the  younger,  son  of  the  great 
Valentinian,  being  found  suddenly  suffocated  in  the  palace — so  it 
is  said^ — on  the  Ides  [15th]  of  May,  a  day  before  Pentecost, 
on  the  Sabbath-day;  and  on  the  very  day  of  Pentecost  he  was 
carried  forth,  seventeen  days  before  the  Kalends  of  June  [i6th 
May].'  This  fixes  the  date  accurately,  and  is  an  absolutely 
contemporary  notice  of  the  event,  though  not  penned  by  one  who 
was  near  to  the  scene  of  Valentinian's  death. 

2.  Orosius,  who  wrote  in  Spain,  in  the  year  418,  says :  *  Valen- 
tinian the  younger,  being  restoi-ed  to  his  kingdom,  passed  over 
into  Gaul,  where,  while  he  was  living  in  peace,  the  common- 
wealth being  tranquil,  he  was  (as  they  say)  strangled  by  the 
craft  of  his  Count,  Arbogast,  and  hung  by  a  rope  that  he  might  be 
thought  to  have  contrived  his  own  death.' 

3.  St.. Augustine,  in  his  De  Civitate  Dei  (v.  26),  written 
between  413  and  426,  uses  this  very  guarded  phrase:  'Valen- 
tinian having  soon  after  perished,  whether  by  treachery  or  in 
i^ome  other  way  or  chance '  (*  eoque  sive  per  insidias,  sive  quo 
alio  pacto  vel  casu  proxime  exstincto '). 

4.  Prosper,  who  lived  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  is  therefore  a 
better  witness  than  some  others,  and  who  probably  wrot«  this 

*  Evpt$(U  &<pvot  Iv  rf  iraAariy  nttrviyrjfxiyos  (jus  \6yos). 
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part  of  his  chronicle  aboat  433,  sajs:  'Valentinian  being  driven  NOTE  F, 
to  wearinees  of  life  by  the  too  great  severity  of  Arbogast,  the 
master  of  the  soldiery,  perished  by  a  rope  at  Vienne/  ('  Val.  ad 
vitae  fiistidiam  nimia  Arbogastis  magistri  militom  austeritate 
perdnctos  laqaeo  apud  Viennam  periit/)  As  if  to  emphasize  his 
belief  in  the  innocence  of  Arbogast,  Prosper  continues :  '  Arbo- 
gastes  • . .  mortno  Yalentiniano,  cujru  exitu  gravabatur^  Eugeninm 
in  Galliis  imperare  facit/  Bat  one  of  the  MSS.  reads  '  exercitn/ 
which,  if  intelligible  at  all,  pats  a  different  meaning  into  the 
sentence. 

These  are  our  best  contemporary  witnesses,  and  they  show  that 
the  death  of  the  yoang  Emperor  was  apparently  wroaght  by  his 
own  hands,  and  that  there  were  some  who  continued  to  believe 
that  it  had  really  been  so  wroaght ;  but  that,  considering  the 
character  and  relations  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy,  murder 
instigated  by  Arbogast  was  the  more  generally  accepted  hypo- 
thesis. Other  historians  have  added  some  details  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  notice  in  Epiphanius,  and  which  I  think 
we  may  pronounce  to  be  certainly  false. 

Thus  Fhilostorgius  (writing  probably  about  430,  but  known  to 
us  only  through  the  abstract  of  Photius)  says  that  *  one  day  at 
Yienne  after  dinner,  Arbogast,  seeing  Valentinian  with  some  low 
buffoons  lying  down  and  dipping  his  lips  into  the  river,  sent 
some  of  his  attendants  to  attack  him.  These  laid  vi<Jent  hands 
upon  him,  and  savagely  strangled  him  in  the  absence  of  his 
servants,  who  had  gone  to  take  their  dinner.  To  avoid  enquiry 
for  the  authors  of  the  deed  tbey  tied  his  handkerchief  like  a 
noose  round  his  neck  and  hung  him  up  with  it  to  a  tree  that  he 
might  seem  to  have  voluntarily  hung  himself.' 

Zosimus  (writing  perhaps  about  a  generation  later  than 
Philostorgius)  says  that  'Arbogast  fell  upon  Valentinian  while 
he  was  engaged  in  games  outside  the  walls  of  Vienne  with 
certain  of  the  soldiers,  and  not  suspecting  any  such  design,  and 
striking  him  a  fatal  blow,  thus  destroyed  him.'  Neither  of  these 
accounts  fits  with  the  absolutely  contemporary  testimony  of 
Epiphanius,  'he  was  suddenly  suffocated  in  the  palace  J 

Of  the  two  great  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  (circa  440) 
says  imhesitatingly  that  Arbogast  and  Eugenius  'agreed  to 
murder  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  and  having  corrupted  the 
eunuchs  of  the  Imperial  bed-chamber  by  the  most  tempting 
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NOTE  F.  promises  of  promotion,  induced  them  to  strangle  the  Emperor  in 
his  sleep.'  On  the  other  hand,  his  contemporary  and  rival, 
Sozomen,  says  that  some  relate  that  he  was  pat  to  death  by  the 
ennnchs  at  the  solicitation  of  Arbogast  and  an  opposition  party 
of  courtiers,  and  others  that  he  wrought  the  £Eital  deed  with  his 
own  hands  because  he  was  hindered  by  those  about  him  from 
obeying  the  impetuous  passions  of  youth  and  acting  according  to 
his  own  caprice. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  opinions  of  men  were  long  divided  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  tragedy  at  Vienne.  If  we  enquire  as 
to  the  circumstantial  evidence,  we  shall  find  that  also  to  be  in  a 
wavering  balance,  though  on  the  whole  the  scale  of  murder 
preponderates.  Arbogast  had  much  to  fear  &om  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  master's  life,  and  something  to  hope  from  his  death. 
Valentinian  appears  to  have  feared  danger  to  his  life,  and  to 
have  besought  for  this  reason  the  intervention  first  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  then  of  Ambrose.  He  had  also,  with  the  religious 
notions  of  the  age,  great  reason  for  desiring  not  to  die  un- 
baptized. 

On  the  other  hand,  Arbogast  does  not  appear  to  have  had  his 
plans  in  readiness  for  the  decease  of  Valentinian,  since  an  interval 
of  three  months  elapses  before  the  elevation  of  Eugenius  to  the 
throne.  The  ungovernable  rages  of  Valentinian  the  father  seem 
to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  strain  of  madness  in  his  nature 
which  may  have  been  tranemitted  to  his  son;  the  feverish 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Ambrose,  long  before  it  was  possible  for 
the  Silentiaritis  to  have  reached  Milan,  looks  like  a  disordered 
intellect,  and  according  to  the  story  of  Philostorgius,  Valentinian 
did  talk  about  suicide  when  he  was  prevented  by  his  attendants 
from  rushing  upon  Arbogast.  Also,  as  Arbogast's  was  eventuaUy 
the  unsuccessful  cause,  and  Valentinian's  niece  ruled  the  empire 
for  a  generation,  we  are  likely  to  hear  that  version  of  the  story 
which  is  most  un£Eivourable  to  the  general  and  most  £Eivourable 
to  the  Emperor. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  in  my  enumeration  of  authorities 
I  have  not  included  the  great  sermon  of  Ambrose,  '  De  Obitu 
Valentiniani.'  Having  read  this  sermon  carefully  through  with 
an  especial  view  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  I  cannot  extract 
from  it  any  decided  utterance  on  either  side.  Much  of  what  the 
Bishop  says  would  have  been  suitable  to  a  natural  but  premature 
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death.  There  are  certainlj  two  or  three  expressioiui  which  har-  NOTE  F. 
moniee  with  the  theory  of  murder,  but  they  are  almoet  always 
balanced  by  a  sentence  which  suggests  the  thought  of  suicide. 
Upon  the  whole  the  sermon  leaves  upon  my  mind  the  impression 
that  Ambrose  was  in  the  same  state  of  suspended  judgment 
which  Sozomen  describes,  suspecting,  but  not  fully  convinced, 
that  his  young  disciple  had  fiJlen  by  the  hands  of  assassins. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

INTERNAL  ORGANISATION  OF  THE   EMPIRE. 

Authorities. 

BOOK  I.  Sources: — 

^  "•  ^^'  The  Codex  Theodosianus,  to  which  occasional  reference  is 
made  in  these  volumes,  is  too  well  known  to  require  detailed 
description.  Published  in  the  year  438  by  order  of  Theodosius 
II,  the  grandson  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  codifying  the 
legislation  of  127  years  (312-438),  it  is  the  great  quarry  from 
which  enquirers  into  the  social  and  political  condition  of  Borne 
under  the  Christian  Emperors  will  always  draw  their  materials. 
I  quote  from  Ritter  s  edition  with  Gothofred's  notes,  Leipzig, 
1736-1743;  but  I  have  also  used  the  admirable  edition  of 
Haenel  (1842),  which  contains  a  more  complete  text  than  was 
available  in  Ritter  s  day. 

The  NoTiTiA  DiGNiTATUM,  notwithstanding  the  use  made  of  it 
by  Gibbon  and  Guizot,  is  still  scarcely  as  common  a  book  in  the 
library  of  the  historical  student  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Its  fall 
title  is  *  Notitia  dignitatum  omnium,  tam  civilium  quam  mili- 
tarium  in  partibus  Orientis  et  Occidentis.'  From  the  time  of 
Augustus  downwards  *  Breviaries*  of  the  Empire  somewhat  similar 
in  form  to  this  had  been  often  compiled,  sometimes  by  the  Em- 
peror's own  hand ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Notitia 
as  we  know  it,  was  put  together  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, probably  about  the  time  of  Alaric's  first  invasion  of  Italy. 
It  is  a  complete  Official  Directory  and  Army  List  of  the  whole 
Roman  Empire,  and  is  of  incalculable  value  for  the  decision  of 
all  sorts  of  questions,  antiquarian  and  historical.  For  instance, 
the  whole  theory  of  the  identification  of  the  existing  rains  with 
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the  former  stations  alon^  the  line  of  Hadrian's  British  Wall  BOOK  I. 

•       •                    •  •                                        Ch.  1*' 
depends  entirely  on  the  mention  in  the  Notitia  of  the  names  of T' 

the  cohorts  posted  at  those  stations. 

The  Notitia  devotes  forty-five  chapters  to  the  Eastern  and 
forty-five  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  different  classes  of  civil 
and  military  officers  are  ennmerated  according  to  their  rank. 
Nearly  every  chapter  begins  thus — *  Sub  dispositione  viri  illustris 
\or  spectabilis]/  and  then  follow  the  names  of  his  subordinates. 
At  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a  description  of  his  '  officium/  that 
is,  of  the  various  classes  of  persons  who  form  his  official  retinue, 
notaries,  secretaries,  registrars,  and  the  like. 

Most  of  the  chapters  are  headed  with  curious  pichires  of  the 
'  Insignia '  of  the  person  whose  office  they  describe :  shields  of 
the  legions  for  a  general  officer,  a  carriage  and  four  horses  for  the 
highly  honoured  Praefectus  Praetorio,  maidens  with  melancholy 
countenances  bearing  the  produce  of  their  respective  lands  to 
signify  the  different  countries  under  the  Prefect's  rule,  fortresses 
for  the  general  on  a  hostile  frontier,  purses  bursting  with  gold 
for  the  minister  of  finance,  and  so  forth.  These  pictures  can  be 
clearly  traced  up  to  a  MS.  (now  lost)  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
probably  in  the  main  they  are  accurate  copies  of  those  which 
adorned  the  Notitia  when  its  leaves  were  turned  over  by  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius. 

It  is  remarked  however  (by  Bocking)  that  while  the  pictures 
of  the  maidens,  the  chariots  and  so  forth,  have  in  general  a 
*  Byzantine  *  character,  those  of  the  cities  with  their  steep,  red- 
tiled  roofs  show  a  mediaeval  and  Teutonic  influence.  A  curious 
story  is  told^  of  the  Codex  of  the  Notitia  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich.  It  seems  that  the  ecclesiastic  of  Spires,  who 
was  copying  this  MS.  for  Otho  Henry,  Count  Palatine,  made 
s^me  changes  in  the  pictures,  but  the  Count  was  so  offended  at 
these  alterations  that  a  fresh  copy  was  made  accurately  repre- 
senting the  original.  The  double  set  of  pictures  is  still  attached 
to  the  Munich  Codex,  The  story  is  creditable  to  the  archaeo- 
logical discernment  of  the  German  Prince,  but  illustrates  the 
kind  of  liberty  which  the  mediaeval  scribes  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  use. 

The  literal}'  history  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  is  curious  but 
tantalising.     The  chief  MSS.  now  in  existence   appear  to  be 

^  Bj  Seeck,  on  the  first  [)age  uf  his  'Pnelktio.* 
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BOOK  L  transcripts  of  a  very  fine  Codex  written  about  the  tenth  oentniy, 
^°*  ^^'  which  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  still  in  exist- 
ence in  a  library  (I  presume  the  library  of  a  monastery)  at  Spires. 
From  this  Codex  we  know  that  a  copy  was  made  by  order  of 
Pietro  Donato,  Bishop  of  Padua,  in  the  month  of  January,  1436. 
The  Spires  MS.  has  unfortunately  disappeared.  All  the  searches 
which  have  been  made  for  it,  at  Spires  and  elsewhere,  have 
proved  quite  fruitless,  and  scholars  have  come  reluctantly  to  the' 
conclusion  *  that  very  little  hope  still  remains  that  it  can  have 
escaped  a  cruel  Fate,  executing  her  decrees  by  the  knife  of  the 
book-binder  or  the  contents  of  the  glue-pot^.'  Four  good  copies, 
however,  of  the  Spires  MS.  fortunately  exist,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  the  *  Codex  Venetianus,'  which  Backing,  the 
chief  authority  on  the  subject,  pronounces  to  be  the  same  which 
was  made,  as  above  stated,  for  the  Bishop  of  Padua  during  his 
presidency  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  During  the  troubles  of  the 
French  Revolution  this  MS.  was  transported  to  England,  and 
Dr.  Booking,  writing  in  the  year  1834,  says  with  comical 
despair,  *  The  MS.  lately  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice 
is  now  an  exile  in  the  book-cases  of  England '  (^  in  Anglicis 
pluteis  exsulat'),  and  again,  *  In  what  comer  of  that  great  chaos 
of  MSS.  and  books  called  England  this  Codex  may  now  belying, 
I  cannot  coi\jecture.'  All  the  time  it  was  safely  housed  and  duly 
catalogued  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  It  is  one  of  the 
'  Canonici '  collection,  is  now  quoted  as  *  Oxoniensis  Canonici- 
anus,'  and  its  reference  in  the  catalogue  is  Canon.  Misc.  378. 

The  edition  of  the  Notitia  from  which  Gibbon  worked  and 
which  was  a  book  of  great  repute  in  its  day,  is  that  of  Ghiido 
Panciroli  of  Padua  (Venice,  1593,  1602;  Lyons,  1608  ;  Geneva, 
1623).  Panciroli's  work,  however,  was  rendered  quite  obsolete 
by  that  of  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Booking  (Bonn,  1839-1853). 
This  edition  has  1700  pages  of  notes  and  an  elaborate  index: 
but  it  again  is  superseded,  as  £Eir  as  the  text  is  concerned,  by  the 
very  complete  and  critical  edition  of  Otto  Seeck  (Berlin,  1876) 
who  has  caused  the  Oxford  MS.  to  be  properly  collated,  and  has 
now  g^ven  us  what  may  be  considered  an  authoritative  text. 

For  notes,  however,  we  are  still  dependent  on  the  very  learned 
but  somewhat  cumbrous  and  not  always  helpful  commentary  of 
B5cking.     A  great  service  would  be  rendered  to  historical  science 

'  Bdoking,  Ueber  die  Notitia,  &c.,  p.  5. 
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by  anj  scholar  who  should  fximish  us  with  a  clear  and  concise  BOOK  I. 
commentary  on  Seeck's  text  of   the  Notitia,  embodying  the  ' 

results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  into  the  administrative 
system  of  the  Empire. 

Guides : — 

Bethmann-Hollweg's  *  Oerichtsverfassung  und  Prozess  des 
sinkenden  r5mischen  Beichs  '  (Bonn,  1834). 

For  further  information  as  to  some  of  the  subordinate  members 
of  the  official  hierarchy  than  I  am  able  to  insert  here,  I  may 
refer  to  the  Introduction  to  my  ^  Letters  of  Cassiodorus '  (London, 
1886)  and  to  an  article  on  *  Law  reform  in  the  time  of  Justinian' 
(chiefly  founded  on  the  *  De  Dignitatibus '  of  Joannes  Lydus), 
contributed  by  me  to  the  Contemporary  Review ^  May,  1 881). 

The  death  of  Theodosius  was  the  prelude  to  mo- Difficulty 
mentous  changes  in  the  whole  Roman  world.  Before  fabject. 
proceeding  to  describe  them,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give 
some  faint  outline  of  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
Empire  during  the  fourth  century.  Fragmentary  and 
imperfect  the  sketch  must  necessarily  be.  Materials 
for  it  are  scanty;  but  the  attempt  must  be  made, 
though  the  result  may  be  a  confession  of  ignorance  on 
many  points  rather  than  a  series  of  defined  and  well- 
rounded  statements  such  as  readers  naturally  prefer. 

The  Emperor,  that  still  majestic  figure  who  stood  at  Undw- 
the  head  of  the  Roman  state,  how  shall  we  think  of  eoiutinn  of 

the  Ifttor 

him  1  The  old  idea  that  he  was  merely  the  most  in-  Emperow. 
fliiential  of  Roman  citizens,  that  idea  which  Augustus 
and  even  Tiberius  strove  to  preserve,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  quite  obsolete  since  the  changes  introduced 
by  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  All  the  Greek  half  of 
the  Empire  calls  him  without  compunction  Basileus 
(King),  and  no  Roman,  though  he  may  not  use  the 
actual  word  Rex  in  speaking  of  him,  can  still  cheat 
himself  with  the  thought  that  the  Imperator  is  one 
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BOOK  I.  whit  less  of   an   absolute   sovereign  than   Tullus  or 

Ch.  12.  ,  ,  .  , 

— ^ — 1-  Tarquin.  Few  things  impress  one  with  a  more  vivid 
conception  of  his  power  than  the  matter-of-fact  way  in 
which  a  historian  like  Zosimus  speaks  of  the  imperial 
dignity  as  *  the  Lordship  of  the  Universe '  (ij  r&v  SKm 
dpxn)'  In  the  Directory  of  the  Empire,  the  Chamber- 
lain, the  Almoner,  the  Marshal,  are  described  as  having 
charge  of  *  the  Sacred  Cubicle/  '  the  Sacred  Charities,' 
and  '  the  Sacred  Palace  ^'     The  characters  which   the 

0 

Imperial  hand  deigns  to  trace  in  purple  ink  upon  the 

parchment  scroll  are  '  the  Sacred  Letters/    When  the 

august  scribe  wishes  to  describe  his  own  personality  he 

speaks  with  charming  modesty  of  *  Our  Clemency '  or 

*My  Eternity  2/     Nay,  in  some  place  he  speaks  of  his 

own  presents  to  his  courtiers  as  gifts  *from  heaven »/ 

i^A^^**^"      If   it  were   possible  to  penetrate   into  the   secret 

Emperors,  thoughts  of  those  loug-vanishcd  wearers  of  the  purple, 

gnrded  by  one  would  eagerly  desire  to  know  under  what  aspect 

'  the  imperial  deification  presented  itself  to  their  minds. 

Many  a  one  had  watched  the  failing  intellect  and  the 

increasing  bodily  infirmities  of  the  preceding  Emperor. 

In  some  instances  a  timely  dose  of  poison,  or  a  judicious 

arrangement  of  the  bed-clothes  over  his  mouth,  had 

hastened   his   departure  from   a  world  in  which  his 

presence  was  no  longer  convenient ;  yet  in  the  very  first 

^  Praepofiitus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  Comes  Sacrarum  Largitionum,  Cas- 
trensis  Sacri  Palatii. 

*  Codex  Theodosianus,  lib.  xiv.  tit.  17,  14 ;  lib.  xii.  tit.  i,  160. 

'  For  instance,  in  Cod.  Theod.  vi.  30.  23,  the  Count  of  Sacred 
Largesses  is  ordered  by  Theodosius  II.  to  bestow  certain  solatia  on  his 
retired  subordinates,  'ex  his  videlicet  quae  suae  jurisdiction! s  esse, 
nee  aliis  ex  consuetudine  coelitus  deputata  cognoverit.'  '  Coelitns, 
id  est  ab  Imperatore  seu  Principe'  is  the  remark  of  the  com- 
mentator. 
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proclamation  of  the  new  ruler  to  the  soldiery  he  would  ^^^^^' 

speak  of  his  predecessor  as  *  God  Augustus/  or  *  God 

Tiberius/  '  God  Claudius/  or  '  God  Commodus/  and  the 
court  poets  would,  as  we  have  seen,  describe  in  unfal- 
tering phrase  his  translation  to  the  spheres.  The 
homely  common  sense  of  Vespasian  seems  to  have  per-  ly  vc»p*- 
ceived  the  humour  of  the  thing.  At  the  first  onset  of 
his  disease  he  said,  '  If  I  am  not  mistaken  I  am  in  the 
way  to  become  a  God^'  But  Caligula  accepted  hisbyCiUi- 
divinity  much  more  seriously.  He  averred  that  the 
goddess  Luna  visited  him  nightly  in  bodily  shape,  and 
he  caUed  upon  his  courtier  ViteUius  (the  same  who  was 
afterwards  Emperor)  to  vouch  for  the  fact.  Vitellius, 
with  his  eyes  bent  towards  the  groimd,  with  folded 
hands,  in  a  thin  and  trembling  voice,  replied,  *  My  lord, 
you  gods  alone  are  privileged  to  look  upon  the  faces  of 
your  fellow-deities.'  And  Caligula  evidently  received 
the  answer  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  a  smile  prob- 
ably crossed  the  faces  of  the  bystanders — for  to  smile  at 
Caligula's  godhead  would  have  been  to  die  *• 

But  it  may  be  said  that  no  fair  argument  can  bebyXheo- 
drawn  from  the  ^  of  .  oonfe««d  madman  like  *-- 
Caligula.  Let  us  hear  then  how  Theodosius,  the  states- 
man, the  Christian,  the  sound  theologian,  permitted 
himself  to  be  addressed  in  the  Panegyric  of  Pacatus. 
The  latter  is  praising  him  ^  for  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  always  discharges  his  promises  of  future  favour  to 
his  courtiers.  *  Do  you  think,  0  Emperor,  that  I  wish 
to  praise  only  your  generosity?     No,  I  marvel  also  at 


'  *  Primi  quoque  morbi  accesslone,  *'  ut "  (inquit)  "  puto,  deus  fio. 
Sueton.  Vita  Vespasiaui,  xxiii. 
*  Dion,  lib.  lix.  c.  27. 
»  Sect  18. 


»f » 
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BOOK  I.  your  memory.     For  which  of  the   great  men  of  old, 

L  Hortensius,  Lucullus,  or  Caesar,  had  so  ready  a  power 

of  recollection  as  ^aJt  sacred  mind  of  yours^  which  gives 
up  everything  that  has  been  entrusted  to  it  at  the  very 
place  and  time  which  you  have  ordered  beforehand  1  Is 
it  that  you  remind  yourself?  or,  as  the  Fates  are  said 
to  assist  with  their  tablets  that  Ood  who  is  the  partner  in 
your  majestyy  so  does  some  divine  power  serve  your 
bidding,  which  writes  down  and  in  due  time  suggests  to 
your  memory  the  promises  which  you  have  made?' 
Such  a  sentence,  gravely  premeditated  and  uttered 
without  reproof  in  the  presence  of  Theodosius,  is 
surely  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  impromptu 
answer  of  Vitellius. 
Mo^  of  How  was  this  omnipotent  Emperor,  this  God  upon 
of  the       earth,   selected  from  the  crowd  of  ordinary  mortals 

Kmperor.  ,  , 

around  himi  Hereditary  descent  was  not  the  title, 
though  we  have  already  met  with  many  instances  in 
which  it  asserted  itself.  The  Empire  never,  at  any 
rate  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
lost  its  strictly  elective  character.  Who  then  were  the 
electors  ?  Imagine  the  endless  discussions  on  this 
point  which  would  take  place  in  any  modern  European 
state,  the  elaborate  machinery  by  which  in  Venice,  in 
Germany,  in  the  United  States,  even  in  Poland,  the 
election  of  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  has  been  accom- 
plished. Of  all  this  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Bomau 
Empire.  In  old  days,  when  the  Eepublic  was  still 
standing,  the  army,  after  an  especially  brilliant  victory, 
gathered  around  the  praetor  or  proconsul  who  com- 
manded them,  and  with  shouts  of  triumph,  while  they 
clashed  their  spears  upon  their  shields,  saluted  him 
Imperaior.     That  tumultuary  proceeding  seems  to  have 
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been  the  type  of  every  election  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  book  i. 
The  successor  might  have  been  absolutely  fixed  upon  — '. — 1 
beforehand^  as  in  the  case  of  Tiberius ;  he  might  follow  in 
the  strict  line  of  hereditary  descent  as  Titus  followed 
Vespasian  and  Domitian  Titus  ;  the  choice  might  even 
have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus, 
formally  conceded  by  the  soldiery  to  the  senate ;  but 
in  any  case  the  presentation  of  the  new  sovereign  to 
the  legions,  and  their  acclamation  welcoming  him  as 
Imperator,  seems  to  have  been  the  decisive  moment 
of  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

This  fact  explains  the  anxiety  of  every  Emperor  who 
had  a  son,  to  have  him  associated  with  himself  in  his 
own  lifetime.  By  presenting  that  son  to  the  legions,  as 
Valentinian  presented  Gratian  at  Amiens  to  the  army  of 
Graul,  this  delicate  and  critical  event  of  the  acclamation 
was  accomplished,  while  he  still  had  all  his  father  s  influ- 
ence at  his  back,  and  as  he  was  an  Augustus  already, 
his  reign  might,  if  all  went  well  and  no  rival  claimant 
to  the  favour  of  the  legions  arose,  be  quietly  prolonged 
without  any  solution  of  continuity  at  his  father  s  death. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  such  an  attempt  to  settle 
the  succession  beforehand,  whether  in  favour  of  a  real  or 
adopted  son,  was  successful.  In  many,  as  we  all  know,  it 
failed,  some  other  legions,  often  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
Empire,  having,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  old 
Emperor  arrived,  acclaimed  their  favourite  officer  as  Im- 
perator,  arrayed  him  with  the  purple,  and  eventually  car- 
ried him,  shoulder-high,  into  the  chambers  of  the  Pala- 
tine. This,  it  may  be  said,  was  mutiny  and  insurrection, 
but  when  one  considers  the  essentially  unconstitutional 
and  tumultuary  character  of  the  election  of  every  Em- 
peror, one  is  almost  ready  to  say  that  in  this  case  at  least 

VOL.  r.  R  r 
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BOOK  L  success  was  the  only  test  of  legality.     The  lawful  Impe- 
— ^ — 1-  rator  was  the  man  who  either  succeeded  to  the  throne 
without  opposition,  or  who  made  good  his  pretensions 
by  the  sword.     The  usurper  was  a  general  who  having 
been  '  acclaimed '  by  the  troops  was  afterwards  defeated 
in  battle. 
Parallel         A  parallel  might  possibly  be   drawn  between  the 
theixn-     election  of  a  Boman   Emperor  and  that  of  his  yet 
cUmation   mightier    successor,   the  Boman   Pontiff.     It    is   well 
PapaiAdo-  known  to  how  fluctuating  and  ill-defined  an  electorate 
the  choice  of  a  new  bishop  of  Rome  was  entrusted 
until,  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
College  of  Cardinals.     And  although  the  lengthy  deli- 
berations of  the  old  men  who  are  now  immured  in  the 
Vatican  during  a  Papal  Interregnum  might  seem  as 
little  as  possible  to  resemble  the  cheers  uttered  by  the 
rough  voices  of  the  Roman  legionaries,  there  is  still 
among  their  traditions  the  possibility  of  electing  a  Pope 
by  'adoration/  a  rapid  and  Bummaxy  process,  with  no 
set  speeches  or  counting  of  votes,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  suggested  by  the  remembrance  of  the  equally 
impidsive  movement  whereby,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
Roman  army  chose  its  Emperor. 
The  The  brothers,  sisters,  and  children  of  the  Emperor 

nobility  borc  the  title  of  Nobilissimus,  and  naturally  took  prece- 
hereditary.  dcncc  of  the  rcst  of  the  brilliant  official  hierarchy  which 
surrounded  his  throne.  Of  the  ordinary  members  of  this 
hierarchy  it  is  usual  to  speak  as  Nobles,  and  there  does 
not  seem  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  customary 
practice  if  it  is  clearly  understood  by  the  reader  that 
hereditary  dignity,  or  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
'  noble  blood,'  did  not  form  part  of  the  idea  of  an  aristo- 
cracy in  Imperial  Rome.     Ofiice  ennobled  the  actual 
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holder.    No  doubt  the  son  of  a  Prefect  had  a  inreater  book  i. 

Cb  12 

chance  of  attaining  to  office  than  the  son  of  a  shop-  — \ — L 
keeper.  In  right  of  this  chance  he  enjoyed  a  certain 
social  pre-eminence,  but  he  had  no  daim  by  inheritance 
to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  or  to  any  other  share  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  In  thinking  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  Empire  we  must  entirely  unfeudalise  our  minds. 
The  Mandarins  of  China  or  the  Pachas  of  Turkey  furnish 
probably  safer  analogies  than  any  which  could  be  drawn 
from  our  own  hereditary  House  of  Peers. 

Of  the  many  grades  into  which  this  official  hierarchy 
was  divided,  three  only  need  here  attract  our  attention : 

1 .  The  niustrea 

2.  The  Spectabiles. 

3.  The  Clarissimi  ^ 

Our  own  titles  of  distinction  are  for  the  meet  part  so 
interwoven  with  ideas  drawn  from  hereditary  descent 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  precise  equivalents  to 
these  designations.  '  His  Grace  the  Duke,'  ^  The  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis,'  are  obviously  inappropriate.  But 
as  extremely  rough  approximations  to  the  true  idea,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  be  safe  in  accepting  the  following 
equations : 

lUustris  =  The  Eight  Honourable. 
Spectabilis  =  The  Honourable. 
Clarissimus  =  The  Worshipful. 

If  we  describe  the  fimctions  of  the  different  classes  we 
shall  get  a  little  nearer  to  a  true  analogy,  but  par- 
liamentary institutions  and  local  self-government  will 

'  The  fourth  and  fifth  classes  were  named  Perfectissimi  and  Egregii 
respectively. 

B  r  2 
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BOOK  I.  still  prevent  that  analogy  from  being   exact.    With 

'—  these  limitations  we  may  say  that 

The  Cabinet  Ministers    ...        =  the  lUustres. 
Heads   of  Department,   Lords  \ 

Lieutenant  of  Counties,  Ge-    >    =  the  Spectabiles. 
nerals  and  Admirals  ) 

The  Governors  of  our  smaller 

Colonies,  Colonels  and  Cap-    >    =  the  Clarissimi. 
tains  in  the  Navy 

The  Illustres,  who  alone  need  be  described  with  any 
detail,  were  twenty-eight  in  number,  thirteen  for  the 
West  and  fifteen  for  the  East.  The  only  difference 
worth  noticing  is  that  there  were  five  Magistri  Militum 
for  the  East  as  compared  to  three  in  the  West. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  confine  our  attention 
to  the  thirteen  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  West,  who 
may  be  classified  thus  : — 


i'raetoriau 
I'refoct. 


AKMY. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Magister  Peditum  in 

Praepositus  Sacri  Cu- 

Praesenti. 

biculi. 

Magister     Equitum 

Comes  Rerum  Priva- 

in  Praesenti. 

tarum. 

Magister     Equitum 

Comes  Domesticorum 

per  Gallias. 

Equitum. 

Comes  Domesticorum 

Peditum. 

CIVIL  ADMIKI8TBATI0N, 
FINANCE  AMD  JUSTICE. 

Praefectus    Praetorio 

Italiae. 
Praefectus    Praetorio 

Galliarum. 
Praefectus  Urbis  Ro- 

mae. 
Magister  Officiorum. 
Quaestor. 
Comes  Sacrarum  Lar- 

gitiouum. 

I.  In  each  of  the  four  great  compartments  into 
which  Diocletian  had  divided  the  Roman  world,  the 
Praefectus  Praetorio  was  the  greatest  man  after  the 
Emperor.  He  wore  a  woollen  cloak  dyed  with  the 
purple  of  Cos  and  diflfering  from  the  Emperor  s  only  in 
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length,  reaching  not  to  the  feet  but  to  the  knees.  To  booR  l 
him  most  of  the  laws  were  addressed,  and  he  was  — \ — 1. 
charged  to  see  to  their  execution.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  whole  network  of  provincial  administration, 
and  was  the  ultimate  referee,  under  the  Emperor,  in 
all  cases  of  dispute  between  province  and  province,  or 
municipality  and  municipality.  In  all  the  processes 
of  civil  and  criminal  law  his  was  (still  under  the 
Emperor)  the  final  court  of  appeal.  The  idea  of  his 
office  seems  to  have  been  that  as  the  Emperor  was  the 
head,  so  he  was  the  hand  to  execute  what  the  head 
had  decreed.  What  Joseph  was  to  Pharaoh  when  the 
Lord  of  Egypt  said  to  him  *  Only  in  the  throne  will  I 
be  greater  than  thou  ^ ' ;  what  the  Grand  Vizier  is  now 
to  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans ;  that,  substantiaUy,  the 
Praetorian  Prefect  was  to  the  Augustus.  The  nearest 
approach  which,  under  our  own  political  system,  we 
can  make  to  a  counterpart  of  his  office,  is  to  call  him 
a  Prime  Minister  ^Zw8  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  history  of  his  title  is  a  curious  one.  In  the 
very  early  days  of  Rome,  before  even  Consuls  had 
a  being,  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  Republic 
bore  the  title  of  Praetors.  Some  remembrance  of  this 
fact  lingering  in  the  speech  of  the  people  gave  always 
to  the  term  Praetorium  (the  Praetor  s  house)  a  peculiar 
majesty,  and  caused  it  to  be  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  palace.  So  in  the  familiar  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  palace  of  Pilate  the  Governor  at  Jeru- 
salem, of  Herod  the  King  at  Caesarea,  of  Nero  the 
Emperor  at  Rome,  are  all  called  the  Praetorium  2.  From 
the  palace  the  troops  who  surrounded  the  person  of  the 

^  Gen.  xli.  40. 

'  To  TLpairiipiov  \  Mark  xv.  i6;  Acts  xxiii.  35  ;  Philippians  i.  13. 
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— ^-^  Guard/  Under  Augustus  the  cohorts  composing  this 
force,  and  amounting  apparently  to  9,000  or  10,000 
men,  were  scattered  over  various  positions  in  the  city  of 
Eome.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  on  pretence  of  keep- 
ing them  under  stricter  discipline,  they  were  collected 
into  one  camp  on  the  north-east  of  the  city.  The 
author  of  this  change  was  the  notorious  Sejanus,  our 
first  and  most  conspicuous  example  of  a  Prefect  of  the 
Praetorians^  who  made  himself  all-powerful  in  the 
state.  The  fall  of  Sejanus  did  not  bring  with  it  any 
great  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  new  functionary. 
As  the  Praetorians  were  the  frequent,  almost  the 
recognised,  creators  of  a  new  Emperor,  it  was  natural 
that  their  commanding  ofiBcer  should  be  a  leading 
personage  in  the  state,  as  natural  (if  another  English 
analogy  may  be  allowed)  as  that  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Still,  it  is  strange  to  find  the  Piuetorian 
Prefect  becoming  more  and  more  the  ultimate  judge  of 
appeal  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  his  office 
held  in  the  golden  age  of  the  Empire,  the  second 
century,  by  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day. 
Hi«  office  This  part  of  his  functions  survived.  When  Con- 
CoittUii-  stantine  at  length  abated  the  long-standing  nuisance  of 
purely  the  Praetorian  Guards — setting  an  example  which  was 
unconsciously  followed  by  another  ruler  of  Constan- 
tinople, Sultan  Mahmoud,  in  his  suppression  of  the  Janis- 
saries— he  preserved  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  gave  him  a  position  of  pre-eminent 
dignity  in  the  civil  and  judicial  administration  of  the 

^  By  usage,  if  not  of  strict  right,  this  sense,  as  well  as  that  of 
Prefect  of  the  Palace,  seems  to  inhere  in  the  title  Praefectus  Praetorio. 
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Empire.    But  of  military  functions  he  was  now  entirely  book  i. 
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deprived,  and   thus  this   officer,  who   had  risen  into 

importance  in  the  state  solely  as  the  most  conspicuous 
Guardsman  about  the  court,  was  now  permitted  to  do 
almost  anything  that  he  pleased  in  the  Empire  so  long 
as  he  in  no  way  meddled  with  the  army. 

This  strong  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  civil 
and  military  functions  was  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  change  in  the  government  introduced 
by  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  It  was  a  change  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  Republic,  whose  generals 
were  all  judges  and  revenue-officers  as  well  as  soldiers ; 
but  it  consolidated  for  a  time  the  fabric  even  of  the 
Western  Empire,  and  it  created  that  wonderful  bureau- 
cratic machine  which,  more  than  any  other  single  cause, 
prolonged  for  ten  centuries  the  existence  of  the  Empire 
at  Byzantium. 

On  the  important  question  how  long  the  Praefectns  ita  dure- 
Praetorio  continued  in  office  there  is  an  inexplicable 
silence  among  most  ancient  and  modem  authorities ; 
but  the  following  statement  made  by  a  learned  and 
laborious  German  legist  ^  may  probably  be  relied  upon 
with  safety.  '  With  reference  to  the  tenure  of  office 
[of  all  the  imperial  functionaries]  Augustus's  plan  of 
continuing  them  in  power  for  an  indefinite  series  of 
years  had  [in  the  fourth  century]  been  abandoned,  and 
a  return  had  been  made  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Republic  that  all  offices  were  annual  in  their 
duration  ;  an  arrangement  by  which  the  cause  of  good 
administration  was  not  benefited,  but  which  served  to 
break  the  power  of  the  provincial  governors.  The 
prolongation  of  the  term  of  office  depended  entirely 

^  Bethmann-Hollweg,  i.  p.  57. 
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BOOK  I.  on  the  favour  of  the  Emperor.  Only  the  Praetorian 
— '. — L  Prefects  were  nominated  for  an  indefinite  time,  aJbeit 
they  seldom  maintained  themselves  in  power  longer  than 
one  year  ^' 
Prefect  of  2 .  Praefectus  Urhis.  The  Prefects  of  the  two  great 
capitals  of  the  Empire  seem  to  have  been  theoretically 
the  equals  in  rank  of  the  Praetorian  Prefects,  and 
though  their  power  extended  over  a  more  circum- 
scribed area,  the  splendour  of  their  ofl&ce  was  quite  as 
great.  When  the  Prefect  of  Rome  drove  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  he  was  drawn  by  four  horses  richly 
adorned  with  silver  trappings  and  harnessed  to  the 
stately  carpentum.  This  degree  of  state  was  apparently 
permitted  to  no  other  official  save  only  to  the  Prae- 
torian Prefects.  Girt  with  a  sword,  he  took  his  seat 
as  President  of  the  Senate.  On  the  assembling  of  that 
august  body,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  were  expected  to 
fall  prostrate  before  the  Prefect,  who  raised  them  and 
kissed  each  in  turn,  to  show  forth  his  desire  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  army.  Even  the  Emperor  himself  . 
used  to  walk  on  foot  from  his  palace  to  meet  the  Pre- 
fect as  he  moved  slowly  towards  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Senate.  The  police  of  Rome,  the  anxious  task  of 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn  among  the  poorer 
inhabitants  ^  the  aqueducts,  the  baths,  the  objects  of 
art  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city,  were  all 
under  his  general  supervision,  though  each  department 
had  a  subordinate  Prefect,  a  Count  or  a  Curator  as  its 

^  A  list  carefully  prepared  by  Otto  Seeck  (Hermes,  xviii.  289- 
302)  giveu  us  nineteen  Prefects  of  the  City  in  twenty  years  and  five 
months. 

-  Ammianus  Marcelliuus  (xix.  10.  i)  describes  in  forcible  language 
the  woes  of  a  Praefectus  Urbis  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 
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own  especial  head.     The  Prefect  of  Rome  had  also  civil  book  i. 
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and   criminal  jurisdiction   extending,  in   the   time  of 

Augustus,  over  the  city  itself  and  an  area  of  a  hundred 
miles'  radius  round  it,  and  at  a  later  period  over  a 
much  wider  territory.  As  the  especial  champion  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate  he  was  the  judge  in  all 
cases '  where  the  life  or  property  of  a  senator  was  at 
stake.  All  lawsuits  also  and  prosecutions  arising  out 
of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  patron  and  freed- 
man,  father  and  son,  and  thus  involving  that  peculiar 
sentiment  which  the  Bomans  called  jpietas  (dutiful 
affection),  came  by  a  curious  prerogative  before  the 
Praefectus  Urbis.  At  a  later  period  of  this  history  we 
shall  make  acquaintance  with  a  man^  holding  this 
exalted  position,  and  shall  learn  from  his  private  cor- 
respondence some  of  its  glories  and  anxieties. 

3.  Magister  Officiorum.  Thus  far  we  have  beenMwiterof 
concerned  with  the  government  of  separate  portions  of 
the  Empire,  for  both  the  Praetorian  Prefect  and  the 
Praefectus  Urbis  were  somewhat  like  what  we  should 
call  Lords  Lieutenant.  Now  we  come  to  the  central 
authority,  the  staff  oflScers,  so  to  speak,  of  the  civil 
administration.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  Master  of 
the  Offices  ^  He  was  supreme  in  the  audience-chamber 
of  the  sovereign.  All  despatches  from  subordinate 
governors  passed  through  his  hands,  all  embassies  from 
foreign  powers  were  introduced  by  him.  The  secre- 
taries of  the  Imperial  cabinet  ^  the  guards  in  immediate 

^  Apollinaris  Sidonius.     See  Book  III. 

*  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  name  of  this  Roman  officer  written  in 
Greek  characters :  fjy€ii6va  rav  cV  rj  av\§  rafytav  .  .  .  liLdyioTpoK  toutok 
d^iKiwK  KaXouai  'Pufiiaioi  (Zosimus,  ii.  25). 

'  The  *  agentes  in  rebus/ 
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— ! — ~  autbority.  Tbe  elaborate  and  expensive  service  of  tbe 
public  posts,  and,  by  a  less  intelligible  combination  of 
duties,  the  great  armour-manufactories  and  arsenals  of 
the  Empire,  were  under  his  oversight  ^  He  was  thus 
a  great  officer  of  the  household,  but  he  was  also  chief 
of  the  Scrinia,  the  four  great  Imperial  cabinets  *,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  enormous  an  influence  he  could 
exercise,  especially  under  an  indolent  sovereign,  over 
the  conduct  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  Our 
constitutional  system  offers  no  precise  analogy  to  his 
position,  but  if  we  imagine  the  offices  of  the  various 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  again  held,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Tudors,  by  one  man,  and  that  man  also  dis- 
charging the  important  though  little  noticed  duties  of 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Queen,  we  shall  not  perhaps 
be  very  far  from  an  adequate  idea  of  the  functions  of 
the  Illustrious  Master  of  the  Offices.  It  should  be 
observed  that  there  was  an  intense  and  unslumbering 
jealousy  between  the  officials  employed  under  the  Prae- 
torian Prefect  and  those  who  served  the  Master  of  the 
Offices.  The  former  accused  the  latter,  apparently 
with  truth,  of  perpetuaUy  encroaching  on  their  province 
and  usurping  their  functions. 

Quaestor.  4.  The  Quaestor  had  the  care  of  preparing  the 
Imperial  speeches,  and  was  responsible  for  the  language 
of  the  laws.  IJe  would  probably  be  generally  a  pro- 
fessed rhetorician,  or  at  any  rate  a  man  of  some  note  in 

*  These  manufactories  in  Italy  were  as  follows: — (i)  of  arrows  at 
Concordia  (between  Venice  and  Udine) ;  (2,3)  of  shields  at  Verona 
and  Cremona;  (4)  of  breast-plates  at  Mantua;  (5)  of  bows  at 
Ticiuum  {Pavia) ;  (6)  of  broadswords  at  Lucca. 

'  These  four  Scrinia  were  the  Scrinium  Memoriae,  Scrinium  Dis- 
positionum,  Scrinium  Epistolarum,  and  Scrinium  Libellomm. 
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the  world  of  letters.     His  office  is  not  unlike  that  of  book  i. 

the  Chancellor  of  a  mediaeval  monarch.  '— 

S.  Comes  Sacrarum  Largitionum.  The  Count  who  Count  oC 
had  charge  of  the  Sacred  (Le.  Imperial)  Bounty,  should 
have  been  by  his  title  simply  the  Grand  Almoner  of  the 
Empire,  and  thus  would  seem  to  require  a  place  among 
the  officers  of  the  household.  In  practice,  however, 
the  minister  who  took  charge  of  the  Imperial  largesses 
had  to  find  ways  and  means  for  every  other  form  of 
Imperial  expenditure ;  and  now  that  the  Emperor  had 
become  the  State,  and  the  Privy  Purse  {Fiscus)  had 
practically  become  synonymous  with  the  National 
Treasury  (Aerarium)^,  the  House  Steward  of  the 
Sovereign  was  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  State.  The 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  was  therefore  in  fact 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Empire.  To 
him  all  the  collectors  of  taxes  in  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  realm  [comites  largitionum  per  omnes  dioeceses) 
were  subordinate.  The  mines,  the  mints,  the  linen 
factories,  the  purple-dye  houses,  were  under  his  control. 
And  as  some  part  of  the  Imperial  revenue  was  drawn 
from  duties  on  the  transport  of  goods  by  fiea,  the 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  was  supposed  to  have  a 
general  superintendence  of  private  commerce — though 

^  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Empire  this  distinction  between  the 
FiscuB  and  the  Aerarium,  as  is  well  known,  had  been  diligently 
maintained.  Augustus,  in  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  having  four  times  assisted  the  public  treasury  out  of  his 
own  property  (the  Aerarium  out  of  the  Fiscus)  by  contributions 
amounting  in  all  to  105,000,000  sesterces,  or  nearly  one  million 
sterling.  But  at  that  time  the  Emperor  was  still  in  theory  little 
more  than  a  private  individual  benevolently  assisting  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state.  By  the  third  century,  at  any  rate,  this  distinc- 
tion between  his  purse  and  the  state  purse,  the  Fiscus  and  the 
Aerarium,  seems  to  have  vanished. 
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loster  it. 

Masters  of  6,  7,  8.  Magistev  Peditum  in  Praesenti  (or  Praesen- 
Foot.  talis) ;  Magister  Equitum  ditto  ;  Magister  Equitum  per 
Gallias.  When  Constantino  deprived  the  Praetorian 
Prefect  of  his  military  command,  and  made  him  the 
first  civil  minister  of  the  state,  he  lodged  the  leadership 
of  the  troops  in  the  hands  of  a  new  officer  to  whom  he 
gave  the  title  of  Master.  Still  bent  on  prosecuting  to 
the  utmost  his  policy  of  division  of  powers,  he  gave  to 
one  officer  the  command  of  the  infantry — always  far  the 
most  important  portion  of  a  Roman  army — with  the  title 
of  Magister  Peditum ;  to  another  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  with  the  title  Magister  Equitum.  It  is  possible 
that  in  these  arrangements  there  was  a  retrospective 
glance  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
appointment  of  a  Dictator,  that  absolute  lord  of  the 
legions,  was  always  accompanied  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Master  of  the  Horse.  But  whatever  the  constitu- 
tional warrant  for  the  practice,  it  seems  difficult  to 
suppose  that  such  a  division  in  the  supreme  command 
could  have  worked  successfully.  And  in  fact  we  often 
find,  in  the  period  that  we  are  now  considering,  the  two 
offices  united  under  the  title  Magister  utriusque  Militiae 
(Master  of  both  kinds  of  soldiery). 

Under  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  number  of  these 
commanders-in-chief  was  increased,  and  under  Theo- 
dosius  it  was  increased  again,  partly  in  order  to  meet 
the  stress  of  barbarian  warfare  on  the  frontiers,  partly 
in  order  that  the  pride  or  jealousy  of  each  Emperor 
might  be  flattered  or  soothed  by  having  his  own 
Magister  in  attendance  at  his  court.  But  in  the  East 
and  West  the  Master  of  the  Foot  or  Horse,  who  com- 
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manded  the  troops  nearest  to  the  Imperial  residence,  book  i. 
was  called  *  the  Master  in  the  Presence '  (in  Praesenti  or  - — '- — '-^ 
Praesentalis) ;  thus  with  bated  breath,  in  Latin  which 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  Cicero,  were  courtiers 
beginning  to  talk  of  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
which  was  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of  the  Imperial 
Majesty  ^  In  addition,  at  the  time  when  the  Notitia 
was  compiled,  Gaul,  the  Orient,  Thrace,  and  Ulyricum 
had  each  its  Magister  of  one  or  both  divisions  of  the 
army. 

It  will  be  weU  here  to  put  on  record  the  unfavourable  '^^  ^^j 
opinion  of  the  historian  Zosimus  with  reference  to  the  <ny»i  »nd 

.         .         •  military 

institution  of  these  offices.    The  view  generally  adopted,  offioM  un- 
and  that  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  reader,  is  that  oriticiiei 
the  separation  between  the  civil  and  the  military  func-  mus. 
tions  was  a  wise  measure.     Zosimus,  however,  is  of  a 
diflFerent  opinion,  and  he  holds  that  Constantine,  who 
first  instituted   the  offices  of  Magister  Equitum  and 
Magister  Peditum^  and  Theodosius,  who  so  largely  in- 
creased the  number  of  these  officers,  both  did  ill  service 
to  the  state.     The  charge  against  the  second  Emperor 
seems  more  reasonable  than  that  brought  against  the 
first ;    but  here    are  the  words  of  the  indictment : — 
*  Having  thus  divided  the  rule  of  the  Prefect  [into  the  Zoaimw, 
four  Prefectures],  Constantine  studied  how  to  lessen  his 
power  in  other  ways.     For  whereas  the  soldiers  were 
under  the  orders  not  only  of  centurions  and  tribxmes  ^ 
but  also  of  the  so-called  Duces,  who  exercised  the  office 

*  In  the  East  there  were  two  Magistri  Miliium  in  PraeserUij  each 
of  whom  had  command  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  reason  for 
this  arrangement  is  not  clear.  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  made  at  the 
time  when  the  Imperial  Presence  was  pretty  evenly  divided  between 
the  two  capitals,  Constantinople  and  Antioch ) 
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BOOK  L  of  general  in  each  district,  Constantine  appointed 
— ; — L  Magiatri  ^  one  of  the  cavalry,  and  another  of  the  in- 
fantry, to  whom  he  transferred  the  duty  of  stationing 
the  troops  and  the  punishment  of  military  offences,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  deprived  the  Prefects  of  this  prero- 
gative. A  measure  this,  which  was  equally  pernicious 
in  peace  and  war,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show.  So  long 
as  the  Prefects  were  collecting  the  revenues  from  all 
quarters  by  means  of  their  subordinates,  and  defraying 
out  of  them  the  expenses  of  the  army,  while  they  also 
had  the  power  of  punishing  the  men  as  they  thought 
fit  for  all  offences  against  discipline,  so  long  the  soldiers, 
remembering  that  he  who  supplied  them  with  their 
rations  was  also  the  man  who  would  correct  them  if 
they  offended,  did  not  dare  to  transgress^  lest  they 
should  find  their  supplies  stopped  and  themselves 
promptly  chastised.  But  now  that  one  man  is  respon- 
sible for  the  commissariat  and  another  man  is  their 
professional  superior,  they  act  in  all  things  according  to 
their  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  &ct 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  allotted  to  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  troops  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
general  and  his  staff.' 
Zodmuf,  'Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  was  re- 
siding at  Thessalonica,  showed  much  affiibility  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  but  his  luxury  and 
neglect  of  state  afiairs  soon  became  proverbial  He 
threw  all  the  previously  existing  offices  into  confusion, 
and  made  the  commanders  of  the  army  more  numerous 
than  before.  For  whereas  there  was  before  one  Master 
of  the  Horse  and  one  of  the  Foot,  now  he  distributed 
these  offices  among  more  than  five  persons.     Thereby 

*  arparrjXdrtu, 
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he  inoreafied  the  public  burdens  (for  each  of  these  five  book  i. 

•  •  Ch  18. 

or  more  commanders-in-chief  had  the  same  allowances  — '• — L 
as  one  of  the  two  had  before),  and  he  handed  over  his 
soldiers  to  the  avarice  of  this  increased  number  of 
generals.  For  as  each  of  these  new  Magistri  thought 
himself  bound  to  make  as  much  out  of  his  office  as 
a  Magister  had  made  before  when  there  were  only  two 
of  them,  there  was  no  way  to  do  it  but  by  jobbing  the 
food  supplied  to  the  soldiers.  And  not  only  so,  but  he 
created  Lieutenants  of  Cavalry  and  Captains  and  Briga- 
diers ^  in  such  numbers  that  he  left  two  or  three  times 
the  number  that  he  found,  while  the  privates,  of  all  the 
money  that  was  assigned  to  them  out  of  the  public 
chesty  received  nothing/ 

9.  PraeposUuB  Sacri  Cubieuli.  We  now  come  to  a  ^^^^f^ 
branch  of  administration  which,  as  statesmanship  de*  ^ 
clined,  became  surrounded  with  more  and  more  awful 
importance,  the  Imperial,  or  in  the  language  of  the  day 
the  Sacred,  Household.  The  fortunate  eunuch  who 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  Superintendent  of  the  Sacred 
Bedchamber,  took  rank  in  the  year  384  immediately 
after  the  other  Ulustres  '.  But  a  solemn  edict  ^  imaed 
in  422  by  the  grandscm  and  namesake  of  the  great 
Theodosiua,  ordained  that  'when  the  nobles  o(  the 
Empire  shall  be  admitted  to  adore  our  Serenity,  th« 
Superintendent  of  the  Sacred  Bedchamber  iball  l>^ 
entitled  to  the  6a£x>e  rank  with  the  Praetorian  laA 
Urban  Prefects  and  the  ^lASUsn  of  the  Army ' ;  in  froL^., 
that  is  to  sav,  of  the  hziLhlsT  departments  ^A  Law  ^rA 
represented  tj  ibe  Mjurjffr  of  the  0&«,  *M 


*  CwL  TufjL  '^  r-z^  -Js-  >-  {  3. 
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BOOK  I.  Quaestor,  and  the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses.  The 
wardrobe  of  the  sovereign,  the  gold  plate^  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Imperial  meal,  the  spreading  of  the  sacred 
couch,  the  government  of  the  corps  of  brilliantly  attired 
pages,  the  posting  of  the  thirty  silentiarii  who,  in 
helmet  and  cuirass,  standing  before  the  second  veil, 
guarded  the  slumbers  of  the  sovereign,  these  were  the 
momentous  responsibilities  which  required  the  un- 
divided attention  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  the  Koman 
Empire. 
Count  of         lo.  The  Comes  Rerum  Privatarum,  whom  we  may 

the  Private  ^      ^  '  ^ 

DoiuAius.  compare  to  our  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
held  an  oflSce  which  must  sometimes  have  been  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Count  of  Sacred 
Largesses.  Only,  while  the  latter  officer  handled  the 
whole  revenue  raised  by  taxation,  the  former  was 
especially  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
perial Domain.  In  the  language  of  our  law  he  dealt 
with  realty  rather  than  personalty.  The  vast  estates 
belonging  to  the  Emperor,  concentrated  in  the  city,  or 
scattered  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  West^  were 
administered  under  his  direction.  He  had  to  see  that 
they  were  let  to  suitable  tenants,  to  guard  against  the 
usurpation  of  *  squatters  *,'  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Imperial  Stables,  the  Sheep- 
masters,  the  Foresters,  A  corps  of  porters,  who  were 
perhaps  originally  organised  in  order  to  convey  to  the 
palace  the  various  delicacies  grown  on  the  domains  of 

^  The  Notitia  Occidentis,  cap.  xi,  has  a  loDg  string  of  such  priyate 
Imperial  possessions;  the  Notitia  Orientis,  in  the  corresponding 
chapter,  does  not  mention  any.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
reason  of  this  difference. 

*  See  the  *  Formula  Comitivae  Privatarum/  Cassiodorus,  Yariae, 
vi.  8. 
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the  Emperor,  were  also  placed  under  his  control.     And  book  i. 
lastly,  as  one  of  his  chief  subordinates  was  styled  Count  — '- — '- 
of  the  Private  Largesses  \  he  must  have  had  charge  of 
outgoings  as  well  as  incomings,  and  must  have  fulfilled 
some  of  the  duties  which  now  devolve  on  the  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Purse. 

II,  12.  Comes  Domesttcorum  Equitum;  Comes  Do-Covmu 
mesticoTum  Peditum.  These  officers  (who  are  some- Domestics, 
times  called  '  Counts  of  the  Domestics ')  commanded 
the  various  divisions  of  the  household  troops,  known 
by  the  names  of  Domestici  and  Protectores,  and  thus 
together  replaced  the  Praetorian  Prefect  of  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Empire.  The  Notitia  fails  to  inform  us 
what  number  of  troops  were  subject  to  their  orders. 
Theoretically  their  duties  would  not  greatly  differ  from 
those  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Guards.  Practically  the  Count 
of  the  Domestics  often  intervened  with  a  most  decisive 
voice  in  the  deliberations  respecting  the  choice  of  a  candi- 
date when  a  vacancy  occurred  upon  the  Imperial  throne^. 

The  Illustrious  Ministers,  whose  offices  have  now  been 
described,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Co7isistoriumy  the 
council  with  which  the  Emperor  was  accustomed,  but 
of  course  in  no  way  bound,  to  consult  upon  all  great 
matters  of  state.  Such  a  Consistory  was  probably  held 
at  Antioch  when  Valens  was  deliberating  concerning  the 
admission  of  the  Visigoths  into  the  Empire. 

'  *  Sub  dispositione  viri  illustris  Comitis  Rerum  Privatarum,  Comes 
Largitionum  Privatarum  (Notitia  Occidentis,  cap.  xi).  This  officer  is 
not  named  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Notit.  Orientis. 

'  There  is  some  apparent  conflict  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Notitia 
between  the  Comites  Domesticorum  and  the  Magister  Officiorum. 
The  latter  has  under  his  control  seven  'Schools'  of  Shield-bearers, 
Archers,  *  Gentiles '  or  barbarians,  &c.,  who  apparently  formed  part 
of  the  household  troops. 

VOL.  I.  S  S 
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BOOK  I.      I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  describe  the  fiinctions  of 

Ch.  12.  ^ 


the  Sjpectahiles  and  the  Clarissimu  For  the  most  part 
their  offices  were  mere  copies  of  the  offices  of  the  Illus- 
tres  on  a  smaller  and  provincial  scale.  In  order  how- 
ever to  make  dear  the  gradations  of  the  Imperial  hier- 
archy, a  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  new  territorial 
divisions  introduced  by  Diocletian.  In  the  first  ages  of 
the  Empire,  the  Provinces  were  the  only  subordinate 
division  known.  Now  the  size  of  these  was  greatly  re- 
duced (as  an  unfriendly  critic  ^  says,  '  the  Provinces  were 
cut  up  into  bits '),  and  two  divisions,  the  Prefecture  and 
the  Diocese,  were  introduced  above  them. 

Prefec-  Of  the  Prefectures,  as  has  already  been  explained, 

there  were  four,  each,  let  us  say,  about  as  large  as  the 
European  Empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

Diocwes.  Of  the  Dioceses  there  were  thirteen.  We  must  empty 
our  minds  of  all  ecclesiastical  associations  connected  with 
this  word,  associations  which  would  pin  us  down  to  far 
too  small  an  area.  For  practical  purposes  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  consider  an  Imperial  Diocese  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  *  country.' 

Provinces.  The  Proviuccs,  1 16  in  number,  were,  as  a  rule,  some- 
what larger  than  a  French  Province  of  average  size. 
Many  of  the  frontier  lines  still  survive,  especially  in 
ecclesiastical  geography.  Where  the  lines  are  not  the 
same,  how  infinitely  various  have  been  the  causes  of 
change !     The  course  of  trade,  the  conflict  of  creeds, 

^  Lactantius,  De  Mortib'us  Persecutorum,  cap.  7.  'Et  ut  omnia 
teiTore  complerentur,  provinciae  quoque  in  frusta  conetsae,  xnulti 
praesides  et  plura  officia  Bmgulis  regionibus,  ac  pene  jam  civitatibiiB 
incubare,  item  Eationales  malti,  et  Magistri,  et  Yicarii  praefectoram, 
quibus  omnibus  civiles  actus  admodum  rari,  sed  condenmationes 
tantum  et  proscriptiones  frequeiites/  &c. 
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war  and  love,  crufiades  and  tournaments,  and  the  whole  book  i. 

romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  might  all  be  illustrated  by '. 1 

the  lecturer  who  should  take  for  his  text  the  map  of 
Europe  as  divided  by  Constantino  and  as  it  was  marked 
out  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  bring  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  Empire  in  the  fourth  century  clearly 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader : 


PBBFIGTUBX. 

DI0CK8I. 

wo.  OF 
PRO- 

vnccES. 

MODSBir  SQUIVALKNT  OF 
OIOCISE. 

/ 

I.  Italia 

17 

Italy,    Tyrol,    Grisons, 

South  Bavaiia. 

I.  Xtaliac 

2.  Illyricum 

6 

Austria     between     the 

^«          ^kVlMA*«JB%^ 

Danube  and  Adriatic, 
Bosnia. 

\ 

3.  Africa 

7 

Algeria,  Tunis,  Tnpoli. 

/ 

4.  Hifipaniae 

7 

Spain  and  Morocco. 

5.  Septem  Pro- 

17 

France,  with  the  Rhine 

II.  GalHae       - 

vinciae 
6.  Britanniae 

5 

boundary. 
England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land south  of  Frith  of 

\ 

Forth. 

' 

7.  Macedonia 

6 

Macedon,  Epirus,  Greece. 

III.  Illyricum 

8.  Dacia 

5 

Seryia  and  Western  Bul- 

» 

garia. 

9.  Oriens 

15 

Syi-ia,     Palestine,     and 
Cilicia. 

10.  Aegyptus 

5 

Egypt. 

II.  Asiana 

10 

South- Western    half  of 

IV.  Oriens      \ 

Asia  Minor. 

12.  Pontica 

10 

North-Eastern    half    of 
Asia^Minor. 

13.  Thracia 

6 

Eastern    Bulgaria    and 
Roumelia. 

\ 

1x6 

The  separation  between  the  civil  and  military  fimc- 
tions  was  carried  down  through  all  the  divisions  and 

s  8  2 
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BOOK  I.  subdivisions  of  the  Empire,  and  the  following  may  be 
— '. — 1-  taken  as  the  type  of  the  gradations  of  rank  thus  pro- 
arrange     uuced  I 

ment  of 
officer. 


Prefecture 

Diocese 
Province 


CIVIL  OFFICBBS. 


MILTTABT  0FFI0BB8. 

lUustris    MAGISTER 

MILITUM. 
Spectabilis  Coxes. 
Spectabilis  Dux. 


lUustris      PRAEFECTUS 
PRAETORIO 
Spectabilis  Yicabius 
Clarissimus  ConauLaria^  or 

Corrector 
or  Perfect issimus  Praeses 

(Tbe  Illastres  are  marked  by  large  capitals,  tbe  Spectabiles  by 
small  capitals,  the  Clarissimi  by  Italic,  and  the  Perfectissimi  by 
Roman  type.) 

The  subordination  of  the  military  offices  was  not  quite 
so  regular  as  that  of  the  civil.  Some  of  the  Provinces  of 
the  interior  scarcely  required  an  army  at  all,  while  on 
an  exposed  frontier  two  or  three  large  armies  might  be 
assembled.  But  the  general  idea  of  the  subordination 
of  offices  IS  that  shown  above.  To  make  this  point 
quite  clear  let  us  examine  the  arrangement  of  Imperial 
functionaries  in  the  two  *  Dioceses '  with  which  we  have 
most  concern,  Britain  and  Italy. 
lUuttrated  That  part  of  our  own  island  which  was  subject  to  the 
Diocese  of  Romaus  (the  DioecesiB  Britanmarum)  was  divided  into 

'Britain 

five  Provinces,  which   are    conjecturally  identified    as 
follows^  : 

1.  Britannia  Prima  =  the   country   south    of    the 

Thames  and  Bristol  Channel. 

2.  Britanliia  Secunda  =  Wales. 

3.  Flavia  Caesariensis  =  the  Midland  and  Eastern 

Counties. 


^  We  do  not  yet  possess  any  authoritative   statement  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  British  Provinces. 
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4.  Maxima    Gaesariensis  =  the    country    between  book  1. 

Humber  and  Tvne.  \ 1 

5.  Valentia  =  the  coxmtiy  between  Tyne  and  Frith 

of  Forth. 

The  first  two  Provinces  were  governed  by  (Perfectissimi)  civu 
PraesideSy  the  last  three  by  (Clarissimi)  Consulares.        traton. 
The  chief  military  leaders  were :  Military. 

1.  The  Count  of  Britain  (Comes  Britanniae). 

2.  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore  (Comes  Litobis 

Saxonici  peb  Britanniam),  who  from  his 
nine  strong  castles  dotted  along  the  coast, 
from  Yarmouth  to  Shoreham,  was  bound  to 
watch  the  ever-recurring  Saxon  pirates. 

3.  The    Duke    of    the  Bbitains,   whose   head- 

quarters were  probably  at  York,  and  who  had 
under  his  control  the  Sixth  Legion  stationed 
in  that  city,  and  various  detachments  of  aux- 
iliary troops  posted  along  the  line  of  the  wall 
in  Northumberland  (*  per  lineam  Valli '),  and 
in  the  stations  upon  the  great  Boman  roads 
through  Yorksliire,  Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
land. 

It  is  not  expressly  stated  that  these  last  two  officers 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  first,  the  Count  of 
Britain,  but  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  they  were  so 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  details  of  the  troops  subject  to 
them  are  given  with  great  minuteness,  while  of  him  it 
is  only  said,  '  Under  the  control  of  the  Spectabilis  the 
Count  of  Britain  is  the  Province  of  Britain.' 

In  civil  matters  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ViCARius  was  supreme,  and  he  probably  administered 
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BOOK  I.  his  diocese  from '  the  city  of  Augusta,  which  the  ancients 

.^.!l^  called  Lundinium  \' 

Fintnciai.  In  financial  matters  we  find  an  Accountant  for  the 
receipts  of  Britain  (Rationalis  Summarum  Britan- 
niarum),  and  a  Superintendent  of  the  Treasury  at 
Augusta  (Praepositus  thesaurorum  Augustensium),  who 
appear  to  owe  no  obedience  to  the  Vicaritjs,  but  are 
directly  subordinate  to  the  COMES  SACRAEUM 
LARGITIONUM  (at  Rome  or  Ravenna).  Similarly 
the  Accountant  of  the  Emperor's  private  estate  in 
Britain  (Rationalis  rei  privatae  per  Britannias)  reports 
himself  immediately  to  the  Illustrious  the  COMES 
RERUM  PRIVATARUM. 

Adminia-        This  illustration,  drawn  from  the  Roman  government 

tration  of  •ii»i/»i  i-i 

luiy.  of  our  own  island  m  the  fourth  century,  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  similar  details  which  are  given  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration  of  Italy.  The  system 
is  here,  however,  somewhat  complicated  by  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  vested,  as  we  have  before  seen,  in  the 

Pntefectu-  PRAEFECTUS  XJRBIS.  Though  the  geographical 
limits  of  his  power  are  not  expressly  indicated  in  the 

vicariuii  Notitia,  we  find  that  his  subordinate  Vicarius,  who  is 
not  likely  to  have  had  a  wider  jurisdiction  than  himself, 
controlled  the  administration  of  seven  Provinces  in 
Italy,  besides  the  three  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica.  These  seven  Provinces  in  fact  made  up  the 
wh^le  of'  Italy  south  of  Ancona  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Spezia  on  the  west ;  and  thus,  little  beside  the  valley  of 
the  Po  and  the  countries  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  was 
left  to  the  somewhat  hardly-treated  oflBcial  who  bore 

Vicarius    the  high-sounding  title  of  Spectabilis  Vicarius  Italiae  2. 

ItaliAe. 

^  Ammianus,  icxviii.  3.  i. 

•  The  ten  Provinces  subject  to  the  Vicarius  Ubbis  Romak  were 


•nd 


In- 
ni 
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To  indemnify  him, — but  in  those  days  of  trouble  with  book  i. 
the  heaving  nations  of  Germany  the  charge  must  have  — 1-^ 
brought  more  toil  than  profit, — he  superintended  the 
government  of  the  Baetias,  provinces  which  reached 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  of  which  Coire  and 
Augsburg  were  the  respective  capitals '. 

Of  high  military  officers  in  Italy  we  read  very  little  Miiiury 
in  the  Notitia,  doubtless  because  the  great  masters  of  in  luiy. 
the  horse  and  foot  *in  Praesenti'  overshadowed  all 
other  commanding  officers  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  court.  There  is  a  Comes  Italiae,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  look  after  the  defence  of  the  country  close  round 
the  bases  of  the  Alps  ('  Tractus  Italiae  circa  Alpes '), 
and  whose  char&fe  is  illustrated  in  the  effi£:y  at  the  head 
of  the  chapter  ^,two  tutted  fortr«.««  cubing  at  an 
impossible  angle  up  two  dolomitic  mountain  peaks. 

The  Dux  Raetiae  also  is  mentioned,  who  with 
twenty-one  detachments  of  auxiliary  troops — among 
them  a  cohort  of  Britons  stationed  near  to  Ratisbon — 
held  the  posts  on  the  Danube  and  by  Lake  Constance 
and  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Tyrol. 

Reviewing  now  this  great  civil  and  military  hierarchy,  Titles  and 
which  was  invented  by  Diocletian,  perfected  by  Con- Romanim- 
staatine,  and  was  still  majestic  under  Theodosius,  we  j^^rpetu™ 

(i)  Campania,  (2)  Tuscia  et  Umbria,  (3)  Picenum  Suburbicarium, 

(4)  Sicily, — each  under  the  administration  of  a  Clarisstmus  Consularia; 

(5)  Apulia  et  Calabria,  (6)  Bruttii  et  Lucania, — under  a  Clarissimus 
Corrector;  (7)  Samnium,  (8)  Sardinia,  (9)  Corsica,  (10)  Valeria, — 
under  a  Perfectissimus  Praeses. 

*  The  Provinces  subject  to  the  Vicabius  Italiae  were  apparently 
(i)  Venetiaet  Istria,  (2)  Aemilia,  (3)  Liguria,  (4)  Flaminia  et  Picenum 
Annonicarium,  (5)  Ali>e8  Cottiae,  (6)  Eaetia  Prima,  (7)  Raetia  Secunda, 
But  his  page  in  the  Notitia  is  lost,  and  a  good  deal  has  to  be  left  to 
conjecture. 
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- — '—  many  ideas,  modern  European  civilisation  has  borrowed 
modera  from  that  subtly  elaborated  world  of  graduated  splen- 
Kurope.     JQ^^.      "pjrjg  Duke  and  the  Count  of  modern  Europe — 

what  are  they  but  the  Generals  and  Companions  (Duces 
and  Comites)  of  a  Roman  province?  Why  or  when 
they  changed  places,  the  Duke  climbing  up  into  such 
unquestioned  pre-eminence  over  his  former  superior  the 
Count,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say,  as  also  by  what  pro- 
cess it  was  discovered  that  the  latter  was  the  precise 
equivalent  of  the  Scandinavian  Jarl.  The  Prefects  of 
France  are  a  closer  reproduction  both  of  the  name  and 
of  the  centralised  authority  of  the  Praefecti  Praetorio 
of  the  Empire.  Even  the  lowest  official  who  has  been 
here  named,  the  Corrector  of  a  province,  survives  to  this 
day  in  the  Spanish  Corregidor.  In  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
the  same  descent  exhibits  itself.  The  Pope,  who  took 
his  own  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  from  Caesar,  and 
named  his  legates  after  Caesar  s  lieutenants,  now  sits 
surrounded  by  his  purple-robed  coimcillors  to  hold  what 
he  calls,  after  Constantine,  his  Consistory.  Diocese  and 
Vicar  are  words  which  have  also  survived  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  both,  it  may  be  said,  with  lessened 
dignity ;  yet  not  altogether  so,  for  if  the  Vicarius  of 
Britain  or  Africa  was  greater  than  the  modern  Vicar  of 
an  English  parish,  he  was  less  than  the  mighty  spiritual 
ruler  who,  claiming  the  whole  world  as  his  Diocese, 
asserts  his  right  to  rule  therein  as  *The  Vicar  of 
Christ '  \ 

^  The  ceremony  of  kissing  the  Pope's  toe  is  probably  also  derived 
from  the  Emperor's  Court.  Dion  says  of  Caligula,  *  He  kissed  very 
few  [of  his  courtiers].  For  to  the  greater  number  even  of  the 
Senators  he  only  stretched  out  a  hand  or  a  foot  for  them  to  kiss,'  lib. 
lix,  c.  27. 
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the  primary  Imperial  rock  from  which  they  sprang.   On 


the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  few  of  the 
titles  of  old  republican  Bome  survived  into  these  latter 
days  of  the  Empire.  Tribunes  indeed  we  do  find  in  the 
Notitia^  but  they  are  chiefly  military  officers.  Of 
Quaestors,  Aediles,  Praetors,  the  offices  which  in  old 
days  formed  the  successive  steps  on  the  ladder  of  pro- 
motion to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  we  find 
traces  indeed,  but  of  the  faintest  possible  kind,  in  the 
Notitia.  The  Consulate,  it  is  true,  still  retained  much 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  The  Emperor  was  generally 
invested  with  this  dignity  several  times  during  his 
reign.  Claudian's  enthusiastic  congratulations  show 
how  it  was  prized  by  the  sons  of  Probua  Pacatus 
speaks  of  it  as  the  highest  honour  which  Theodosius 
was  able  to  bestow  upon  his  friends  \  Sidonius,  eighty 
years  later,  says  that  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  who 
were  by  birth  sons  of  Prefects,  have  attained  the  honour 
of  the  Patriciate,  and  he  hopes  that  their  sons  may  crown 
the  edifice  by  the  Consulate.  But  though  the  office  of 
Consul  retained  its  social  pre-eminence  it  had  no  prac- 
tical power.  Not  once  does  the  name  occur  in  the 
Notitia ;  not  the  meanest  functionary  is  mentioned  as 
being  '  under  his  control.'  The  Vicar  reflected  the 
Prefect  and  the  Prefect  the  Emperor.  Power  earned 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  was  nowhere  ;  power 
delegated  by  the  Divine  Emperor  was  irresistible  and 
all-prevailing. 

One  office  indeed  there  was  which  might  seem   to  office  of 
require  some   limitation  of  the  statement  which   hasfe^r! 
just  been  made.     The  Defensor  Civitatis  derived  his 

*  Paneg.  xvi. 
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BOOK  I.  power,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  from  the  popular  vote, 
— ^ — '-  and  was  in  theory  a  counterpoise  to  the  otherwise 
uncontrolled  dominion  of  the  Imperial  officials ;  and  yet 
it  might  with  some  fairness  be  argued  that  the  history 
of  the  Defensor  s  office  is  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  tendency  of  all  power  in  the  Empire  to  become 
Imperial. 

It  is  believed  that  these  Defenders  of  the  Cities  came 
into  being  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  centiuy,  but 
the  first  distinct  trace  of  them  in  the  Statute-book  is 
in  a  law  of  364  \  addressed  by  Valentinian  and  Valens 
to  the  Praetorian  Prefect  of  lUyricum,  Probus,  a 
governor  whose  unjust  exactions  *  must  often  have 
made  the  Provincials  under  his  rule  sigh  for  a  Defender 
from  such  a  ruler.  The  functions  of  the  Defensor  were 
eloquently  expressed  in  an  edict  addressed  by  Theo- 
dosius  to  a  holder  of  the  office  ^  *  The  Defensores  of 
all  the  Provinces  are  to  exercise  their  powers  for  the 
space  of  five  years*.  Thou  must  in  the  first  place 
exhibit  the  character  of  a  father  to  the  commonalty : 
thou  must  not  sufier  either  the  rustics  or  the  city- 
dwellers  to  be  vexed  with  inordinate  assessments.  Meet 
the  insolence  of  office  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Judge 
with  proper  firmness,  yet  always  preserving  the  rever- 
ence  which  is  due  to  the  magistrate.  Claim  thy  right 
of  freely  entering  into  the  Judge's  presence  when  thou 
shalt  desire  to  do  so.  Exclude  all  unjust  claims  and 
attempts  at  the  spoliation  of  those  whom  it  is  thy  duty 
to  cherish  as  thy  children,  and  do  not  suffer  anything 
beyond  the  accustomed  imposts  to  be  demanded   of 

*  Cod.  Theod.  i.  29.  i.  *  See  p.  225. 

*  Cod.  Jastin.  i.  55. 

*  Afterwards  reduced  to  two  by  Justinian,  Nov.  15,  c.  i. 
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these  men  who  certainly  can  be  guarded  by  no  arm  but  book  i. 
thina'  

We  can  gather  with  sufficient  deamess  from  this 
edict  what  were  the  duties  of  the  new  officer,  whom, 
perhaps  with  some  slumbering  memories  of  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  Plebs  in  republican  Bome,  the  Emperors 
were  now  creating  to  be  a  check  on  the  venal  rapacity 
of  their  own  judges  and  tax-collectors.  He  was  to  be 
the  perpetual  advocate  of  the  municipality,  to  maintain 
its  rights  against  usurping  officials,  to  resist  all  attempts 
at  illegitimate  and  excessive  taxation,  to  be  a  sort  of 
embodied  Habeas  Corpus  Act  on  behalf  of  the  poorer 
and  friendless  citizens.  He  was  chosen  by  the  voice  of 
the  whole  community,  but  his  name  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Praetorian  Prefect  for  his  approval,  and 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  office  by  that  high  functionary. 
In  order  to  secure  in  the  new  officer  a  sufficient 
amount  of  courage  and  independence  for  the  exercise 
of  his  duties,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  he  should 
not  be  chosen  from  the  class  of  decurionSy  the  local 
vestry-men,  corresponding  to  those  Senators  of  Antioch 
whose  woes  we  were  recently  considering*.  For  the 
decurion,  as  we  shall  see  more  plainly  in  a  later  chapter, 
was  a  being  born  to  be  pillaged  and  oppressed,  and 
was  always  trembling  before  the  frowns  of  power. 

But  this  requirement,  that  the  Defensor  should  be 
a  man  of  rank  and  importance  in  the  State,  ruined 
a  well-meant  plan.  The  Defensor  took  upon  himself 
the  airs  of  a  great  official ;  he  gradually  became  a  real 
magistrate;  his  jurisdiction,  which  at  first  extended 
only  to  cases  where  an  amount  of  sixty  solidi  {£36) 
was  at  stake,  was  enlarged  so   as  to  include   cases 

^  See  chap.  9. 
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in  importance  and  power,  he  evidently  became  more 

and  more  unapproachable  by  his  ^  children/  the  humbler 
485-  class  of  tax-payers,  so  that  before  the  end  of  a  century 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  in  the  Statute- 
book,  we  find  a  law  passed  to  repress  the  insolence  and 
injustice  of  the  Defensor,  and  to  recall  him  to  a  re- 
membrance of  the  object  for  which  he  was  appointed. 
So  true  it  is  that  every  office  takes  the  colour  of  the 
State  on  which  it  is  engrafted.  In  a  monarchy  which 
has  become  democratic  we  see  even  the  professed  ser- 
vants of  the  monarch  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the 
crowd ;  while  in  a  republic  which  had  become  Imperial 
even  the  constituted  champions  of  the  commonalty 
were  found  before  long  in  the  ranks  of  its  oppressors. 
Military  In  couclusion,  though  the  proper  subject  of  this 
tionofthe  chapter  is  civil  administration,  we  may  give  a  glance 
^^^'  at  another  most  interesting  subject  brought  before 
us  by  the  Notitia  Dignitatum,  namely,  the  condition 
of  the  army  of  the  Empire.  The  information  with 
which  the  Notitia  furnishes  us  on  this  subject  is 
tantalising  by  its  very  fullness.  At  first  sight  we 
8eem  to  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  disposition 
of  all  the  legions  and  all  the  corps  of  *  federate' 
infantry  and  cavalry  over  the  whole  Empire.  But 
on  closer  examination  we  find  that  there  are  great 
gaps  in  the  statement  thus  laid  before  us.  De- 
ficiencies in  one  place,  redundancies  in  another,  be- 
wilder us  in  our  attempt  to  construct  a  definite  scheme 
of  the  military  organisation  of  the  State.  It  will 
probably  require  some  years  of  patient  labour,  espe- 
cially of  comparison  of  this  ill-edited  army-list  with  the 
slowly   accumulating  evidence  of  inscriptions,  before 
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anything  like  safe  and  definite  conclusions  can  be 
reached  as  to  the  magnitude  and  the  composition  of 
those  armies  on  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine^  which  did 
not  avail  to  save  the  Empire  from  the  impact  of  the 
barbarians. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  may  be  stated  very  roughly, 
that  the  Notitia  appears  to  display  to  us  a  force 
whose  nominal  strength  was  nearly  a  million  of  men, 
and  that  this  force  was  pretty  evenly  divided  between 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  portions  of  the  Empire  *. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  number  is 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  troops  which  Bome  could 
actually  put  in  the  field.  The  legions  especially  (the 
theoretical  strength  of  which  at  this  time  was  6icx) 
foot  soldiers,  with  cavalry  attached  to  the  number  of 

'  If  we  take,  with  a  litUe  necessary  correction,  the  numbers  which 
Von  Wietersheim  deduces  from  the  Notitia,  we  get  these  results : — 


BOOK  L 
Oh.  12. 


Nominal 
itrength 
of  the 
Imperial 
army. 


Infantry 


Cavalry 


Eastern  Empire. 
^70  legions     .     .   -■  427,000 
43   auzilia,  and 
other  bodies  of 
infantry,     not 
legions  ...<=>     21,500 
43    vezillations, 
and  other  bodies 

cavabry .     .    *=     21,500 


{an< 
of 


470,000 


Wetfem  Empire, 
62  legions  .     .  ^ 


65  atuiilia,  Sco, 

48Texillation8, 
ScG.    ,    .    . 


9ire. 

Total. 

372,600 

799,600 

32,500 

54,000 

24,000 

45,500 

429,100 

899,100 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  guess-work  in  all  this.  Especially  the 
estimate  of  500  men  for  the  non-legionary  hodies  of  infantry  is 
probably  too  low  for  their  naminal  strength. 

Marquardt,  a  very  careful  writer,  reckons,  besides  the  above  total 
of  132  legions,  '43  other  legions  besides:  thus  in  all  175  legions,' 
which  at  6100  men  to  a  legion  would  give  a  total  of  1,067,500  men 
on  paper,  exclusive  of  cavalry  and  irregulars.  He  however  accepts  the 
view  of  the  greatly  diminished  strength  of  the  legion :  and  he  wisely 
observes,  '  I  give  these  numbers  only  as  approximations.  Their  verifi- 
cation involves  some  difficulties,  to  solve  which  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion would  be  required.'     (Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  li.  588.) 
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BOOK  L  730  *)  appears  sometimes  in  history  in  such  a  miserablj 
— '• — ^  attenuated  condition,  that  some  writers  *  have  asserted 
that  even  in  theory  it  only  consisted  of  1000  men, 
an  alteration  which  would  require  us  to  reduce  the 
estimate  just  given  to  little  more  than  a  sixth. 
For  any  such  formal  and  theoretical  reduction,  how- 
ever, there  does  not  appear  to  be  suflScient  authority. 
The  following  sentences  from  a  contemporary  author 
probably  set  forth  the  true  state  of  the  case.  'The 
name  of  the  legions  still  abides  in  our  army,  but 
through  negligence  the  strength  which  it  possessed  in 
old  days  is  broken,  the  rewards  of  valour  being  now 
given  to  intrigue,  and  the  soldier's  promotion  which  he 
used  to  earn  by  toil  being  now  given  by  favour. 
When  the  veteran  has  earned  his  discharge,  having 
completed  his  term  of  service,  there  is  no  one  to  take 
his  place.  Moreover,  some  must  be  incapacitated  for 
service  by  disease,  others  will  desert  or  perish  by  one 
accident  or  another,  so  that  unless  every  year,  I  might 
almost  say  every  month,  a  troop  of  young  recruits  is 
brought  in  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  &I1  out, 
a  legion,  however  numerous  at  the  outset,  soon 
dwindles.  There  is  another  reason  for  our  attenuated 
legions,  namely,  the  great  labour  of  service  therein, 
their  heavier  arms,  their  more  numerous  duties,  their 
severer  discipline.  In  order  to  escape  these,  most 
recruits  rush  to  take  the  military  oath  in  the  auxiliary 
forces  where  the  toil  is  less  and  the  rewards  sooner 
earned  ^* 
GUuifioa-       This  last  remark  leads  us  to  consider  the  different 

tion  of  toe 


soldiery. 


'  Vegetias,  Epitoma  Rei  Militaris,  ii.  6. 
'  Including  Gibbon,  cap.  xvii.  n.  132. 
'  Vegetius,  Epitoma  Bei  Militaris,  ii.  3. 
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classes   of  troops,   which,   according   to   the    Notitia,  book  i. 
composed  the  Imperial  army.      The  132  legions  which — '- — 1 
were  enumerated  al)pve  are  divided  into  three  ranks. 
These  are : — 

25  legiones  Palatinae. 

70  legiones  Comiiaienses. 

37  legiones  Pseudo-Comitatenses. 


onet 
lume. 


The  first  class,  the  '  legions  of  the  Palace/  speak  for  Lenoi 
themselves.  If  not  in  the  strictest  sense  the  body- 
guard of  the  sovereign,  a  title  which  more  fittingly 
belongs  to  the  high-bom  and  brilliantly  accoutred 
Domestici  and  Protectores,  they  are  at  any  rate  those 
troops  who  are  most  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
Emperor,  and  who  will  be  first  grouped  round  his 
standard  when  he  goes  forth  to  war. 

Over  against  these  'legiones  Palatinae'  are  found Anniuk 
certain  non-legionary  bodies  of  troops,  forty-three  in 
number  in  the  East  and  sixty-five  in  the  West,  called 
the  Auxilia  Palatina.  To  read  through  the  titles 
of  these  regiments  is  to  study  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  dying  Empire.  You  find  there  the  name  of  almost 
every  barbarian  nationality  that  was  hovering  on  its 
borders,  the  cannibal  Atacotti  of  Scotland,  the  Heruli, 
the  Thervingi,  the  Moors.  Then  there  are  names  like 
those  of  our  battle-ships,  the  Fetulantes,  the  Invicti, 
the  Victores;  and  names  derived  from  the  reigning 
Emperor,  the  Valentinianenses,  the  Gratianenses,  the 
Felices  Theodosiani,  the  Honoriani  Victores,  the  Felices 
Arcadiani.  The  terrible  name  of  Goths  does  not  appear 
on  the  list,  but  there  can  be  lictle  doubt  that  among 
these  barbarian  satellites  of  the  Emperor  were  to  be 
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BOOK  I.  found  a  larce  number  of  those  vellow-haired  Visifl^)thic 
CH.ia.  .  " 
'-^foederati^  whose  golden  collars  roused  the  envy,  and 

whose  arrogant  demeanour  kindled  the  resentment  of 
the  Eoman  legionaries.  In  the  regiment  of  Gratian- 
enses  there  may  very  likely  have  still  been  serving 
some  of  those  very  Alans,  his  partiality  for  whom  cost 
the  ill-fated  Gratian  his  life. 
Legiones  From  the  leqiones  Palatinae  and  their  attendant 
teniei.  auxiUa  WO  pass  to  the  legiones  Comitatenses,  evidently 
a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  Imperial  army. 
In  the  laws  of  this  period  they  are  generally  coupled 
with  the  Palatini,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
was  the  difference  between  them,  for  Comitatus  is  used 
for  court  as  Palatium  for  palace.  It  is  conjectured 
with  some  probability  that  the  legiones  Comitatenses  ^ 
may  have  held  something  like  the  same  position  to- 
wards the  *  Masters  of  the  Soldiery '  that  the  legiones 
Palatinae  held  towards  the  Emperor.  And  though  we 
cannot  prove  the  point,  there  seems  some  reason  to 
connect  these  *  Comitatensian  *  legions  with  the  assertion 
of  Zosimus  *,  that  Constantine  withdrew  the  bulk  of  his 
troops  from  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier  and  stationed 
them  in  the  cities  of  the  interior,  where  they  became 
demoralised  by  urban  pleasures  and  a  long  peace. 
Legi^es  For  it  secms  clear  that  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
Comita-  frontier,  taken  off  from  these  pampered  'courtly' 
legions,  was  in  great  measure  devolved  upon  their 
inferiors,  who  went  by  the  uncouth  name  of  Pseudo- 
Comitatenses  or  'sham-courtly'  troops.  These  ple- 
beians of  the  army  received  only  four  rations  where 
the   Comitatenses   received   six ;    they  were  probably 

*  By  Von  Wietersheiin,  i.  317  (ed.  1880).  *  ii.  34. 
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of   lower   stature  S   received   in    several   ways  fewer  book  i. 

'  ^  Ch.  w. 


privileges  than  their  envied  superiors. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  class  of  troops  of  whom  thei^«^*«»«i 
Notitia  gives  us  only  fragmentary  and  imperfect  in-  ^. 
formation,  the  Limitanei  or  Ripenses.  These  were  ap- 
parently a  kind  of  militia  stationed  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Empire,  along  the  great  rivers,  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube ;  where  Egypt  looks  forth  upon  the  desert ; 
or  where  the  Parthian  was  hovering  round  Meso- 
potamia. They  were  probably  not  mere  soldiers,  but 
cultivated  the  soil  and  practised  the  arts  of  peace; 
alwayjs,  however,  under  special  obligation  to  take  up 
arms  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  and  defend  the  land 
which  they  tilled.  We  would  gladly  receive  further 
information  as  to  this  body  of  men  whose  status  in 
some  degree  foreshadows  that  of  the  feudal  soldiers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  while  at  the  same  time  some  of  them 
must  surely  have  been  found  among  the  defenders  of 
the  great  Roman  Walls  in  Britain  and  in  Germany. 

A  survey  of  this   most  interesting   document,  the^iaa»n 

.   .  ...  military 

Notitia,  as  a  whole,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  org»m»a- 
Theodosian  Code,  suggest  some  reflections  as  to  thefenorto 
relative  capacity  of  the  Romans  as  warriors  and  as 
administrators.  The  citizens  of  the  little  stronghold 
by  the  Tiber  had  first  made  their  mark  on  Latium  by 
their  fierce  determination  in  war.  As  their  territory 
grew,  their  powers  of  government  developed,  and  when 
they  were  the  undisputed  lords  of  all  the  fair  countries 

*  By  Cod.  Theod.  vii.  13.  3  the  stature  of  tbe  recruit  is  to  be  not 
less  than  5  feet  7  inches.  I  imagine  this  to  be  the  comitaterms, 
but  we  have  no  proof  on  the  subject.  By  vii.  22.  8  it  is  enacted  that 
the  sons  of  veterans  who  in  strength  or  stature  do  not  com^  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  comitatensis  shall  serve  in  the  MUttia  Ripensis, 

VOL.  I.  T  t 
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Ch.  12.         . 

^  with  wonderful  success  the  charge  given  to  them  iu 

the  poeVs  imagination  by  the  spirit  of  their  ancestor:— 

'Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Bomane,  mementa' 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  in  the 
history  of  that  vast  accumulation  of  peoples  which  still 
called  itself  the  Boman  Republic,  the  old  Roman  spirit 
of  delight  in  battle  was  departed,  but  the  Roman 
genius  for  law  and  administration  still  remained.  The 
Seventh  Book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  gives  us  a  dreaij 
picture  of  the  military  state  of  the  Empire.  The  sons 
of  the  veterans  have  to  be  forced  to  follow  the  ppt>- 
fession  of  their  fathers.  Self-mutilation  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service  is  frequent.  The  man  who  does  enter  the 
army  seems  to  be  only  intent  on  avoiding  his  obliga- 
tions as  a  tax-payer^  or  oppressing  his  fellow-citizeDs 
by  unreasonable  demands  when  he  is  billeted  upon 
them.  And  while  the  pages  of  the  Notitia,  which  deal 
with  the  civil  constitution  of  the  Empire,  display  to  us 
a  great,  well-organised,  official  hieraix^hy» — corrupt  it 
may  have  been,  oppressive  it  may  have  been,  but  one 
in  which  every  wheel  of  the  great  administratiye 
machine  knew  its  place  and  performed  its  office, — ^the 
military  chapters  of  that  book  seem  to  be  a  perfect 
chaos.  Fragments  of  the  same  legion  are  dispersed 
hither  ahd  thither,  some  under  the  command  of  the 
Magister  Militum  in  Praesentij  some  under  the  Duke 
of  a  province.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  last 
degree  difficult  for  the  Prefect  of  a  legion  to  ascertain 
accurately  who  were  subordinate  to  him,  and  to  whcmi 
he  was  subordinate.  All  the  mistakes  and  the  heart- 
burnings to  which  divided  responsibility  and  ill-defined 
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prerogatives  give  birth,  seem  to  be  here  prepared  in  book  i. 
abundant  measure.  Instead  of  keeping  the  noble  — '- — '^ 
legions  of  the  early  Empire,  the  25  of  Augustus  or 
the  33  of  Severus,  up  to  their  full  strength,  and 
enabling  them  to  do  deeds  worthy  of  their  great  tra- 
ditions, eax^h  Emperor  seems  to  form  a  number  of  fresh 
legions,  some  of  which  he  calls  after  his  own  name 
and  some  after  the  name  of  the  latest  tribe  of  bar- 
barians  to  whom  he  has  taken  a  fancy.  But  whether 
they  be  called  *  Happy  Honorians/  or  *  Senior  Britons,' 
or  *  Lancers  of  Comagene,'  in  any  case  we  feel  certain 
that  they  are  not  a  legion  in  the  old  magnificent  sense 
of  the  word.  The  full  complement  of  ofiScers  may  be 
there,  exhausting  the  treasury  by  their  exorbitant 
Annonae^  or  parading  their  gorgeous  equipments  before 
the  eyes  of  a  gratified  Emperor,  but  when  the  Goth  or 
the  Frank  appears  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire 
where  such  a  mushroom  legion  is  stationed,  we  feel 
sure  that  he  will  not  find  6cxx)  stout  soldiers  ready  to 
resist  him. 

In  short,  the  perusal  of  the  Notitia  and  the  Code 
leaves  us  with  the  conviction  that  not  even  Valentinian 
nor  Theodosius,  and  certainly  none  of  their  successors, 
was  a  Camot  or  a  von  Moltke,  able  to  *  organise  victory.' 
The  civil  administration  of  the  Empire  was  marvellous, 
and  it  left  its  mark  upon  Europe  for  centuries,  but  the 
military  administration  at  the  dose  of  the  fourth 
century  was  a  fabric  pervaded  by  dry-rot,  and  it 
crumbled  at  the  touch  of  the  barbarian. 


T  t  2 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HONORIUS,   STILICHO,   ALARIC. 

Authorities. 

BOOK  1.  Sources  :— 

^  "•  ^^'  As  we  fihall  have  for  the  next  two  chapters  to  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  Claudian,  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  the 
following  table  of  his  historical  poems  to  refer  to : — 

Date.  Svhject. 

395.  Consulship  of  Probinus  and  Olybrius. 

396.  Against  Rufinos  (two  books). 

Third  Consulship  of  Honorius. 

398.  Fourth  Consulship  of  Honorius. 

Poems  on  the  Marriage  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 
On  the  War  with  Gildo. 

399.  Consulship  of  Fl.  Mallius  Theodoras. 

Against  Eutropius  (two  books). 

400.  First  Consulship  of  Stilicho  (three  books). 

(The  so-called  poem  on  the  Second  Consulship  of 
Stilicho  is  the  third  of  these.) 
402  or  403.     On  the  (Jothic  War  (De  Bello  Getico). 
404.  On  the  Sixth  Consulship  of  Honorius. 

406  (?).  Praise  of  Serena. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  to  receive  with 
the  utmost  caution  everything  that  Claudian  utters  by  way  of 
praise  of  Stilicho  or  depreciation  of  Stilicho*s  enemies.  One 
reason  why  I  have  generally  preserved  the  metrical  form  in 
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quoting  from  Claudian's  poems  has  been  to  keep  the  unhistorical  BouK  l. 
character  of  this  source  prominently  in  view.  It  is  impossible  ' 
not  to  use  an  author  who  supplies  us  with  almost  all  the  life  and 
colour  which  historical  portraiture  requires,  but  he  must  be  used 
with  continual  distrust  when  the  characters  of  his  patrons  or 
their  enemies  are  at  stake.  Also,  a  history  which  has  to  de- 
pend so  largely  on  poetical  materials,  is  almost  of  necessity 
incomplete,  as  if  one  should  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  the 
early  part  of  Charles  II's  reign  from  Diyden's  Annus  MimbiUs, 
or  that  of  the  Peninsular  War  from  a  series  of  University  Prize 
Poems. 

ZosiMUS  (previously  described)  and 

Obosius  are  the  chief  authorities  upon  the  side  unfavourable 
to  the  character  of  Stilicho. 

Paulus  Orosius,  a  native  of  Tarragona  in  Spain,  and  a  friend 
of  Augustine,  wrote  his  Seven  Books  ot  '  Histories '  about  the 
year  417,  while  he  was  still  a  young  man  ('  religiosus  juvenis'). 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo.  They  were  to  form  a 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Deluge  down  to  his  own  time 
(the  last  entry  relates  to  the  year  417),  and  the  object  of  the 
book  was  to  show  that  bloodshed,  oppression,  and  misery,  had 
ever  been  the  staple  of  human  history,  and  that  '  Christian 
times '  were  unjustly  blamed  for  the  woes  which  the  barbarians 
were  then  inflicting  on  the  Empire.  It  is  a  necessary  feature 
in  a  work  undertaken  with  this  view  that  it  should  deal  rather 
with  universal  than  contemporary  history,  and  in  fact  only  the 
last  half  of  the  seventh  book  is  devoted  to  the  events  of  the 
fourth  and  early  part  of  the  fifth  centuries.  That  portion  oi' 
the  book  which  might  have  been  of  some  value  as  a  contem- 
porary authority  is  thus  reduced  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits,  and,  unfortunately,  the  deficiency  in  quantity  is  not 
atoned  for  by  excellence  in  quality.  Vague,  passionate,  and 
declamatory,  Orosius  represents  only  the  narrow  prejudices  of  an 
orthodox  provincial  of  the  Empire  in  his  judgments  concerning 
the  men  and  the  events  of  that  mighty  crisis.  Neither  bar- 
barians nor  unsound  Christians  have  any  chance  of  tsii  treat- 
ment at  his  hands,  and  under  both  cat^^es  Stilicho  is  odious 
to  him.  Yet  even  Orosius  is  not  without  his  use  as  furnishing 
a  corrective  to  the  extravagant  and  indiscriminate  flattery  of 
Claudian. 
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BOOK  I.  Guides: — 

^"-  ^^-  Am^^e  Thierry's  'Trois  Ministres  des  fils  de  Th^odoee— 
Rafin,  Eutrope,  Stilicon'  (Paris,  1865).  The  style  and  arrange- 
ment  of  this  book  are  admirable,  but  there  is  a  want  of  aocoracy 
in  the  details,  and  a  not  sufficiently  close  adherence  to  the 
authorities.  When,  for  instance,  M.  Thierry  develops  (p.  ^26) 
from  one  slight  and  vague  hint  in  a  poem  of  Claudian's  a  long 
story  about  the  attempts  to  force  Placidia  to  marry  Eucherius, 
son  of  Stilicho,  and  her  obstinate  struggle  to  preserve  her  free- 
dom, he  is  writing  not  a  history  but  a  romance ;  and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  a  novelistic  incident  like  this,  so  con- 
fidently stated  by  a  historian  of  eminence,  is  eagerly  caught  up 
by  his  successors  and  soon  becomes  part  of  the  Textus  Reoeptos 
of  History. 

E.  von  Wietersheim's  '  Geschichte  der  Volker-Wanderung ' 
(Leipzig,  4  vols.  1859-64,  and  a  new  edition  in  2  vol&  revised 
by  Felix  Dahn,  1 880-1)  is  especially  valuable  as  containing  the 
reflections  of  one  who  had  been  himself  engaged  in  the  work  of 
administration,  on  the  causes  of  the  disruption  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Roman,  official  side  of  the  history  was  in  the 
original  work  more  satisfactorily  treated  than  that  which  con- 
cerned the  life  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  Empire.  In  Prof. 
Dahn's  edition  this  inequality  is  removed  by  the  hand  which  was 
best  fitted  to  paint  the  Teutonic  background  of  the  history. 

J.  B.  Bury's  ^  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  from  Area- 
dius  to  Irene'  (London,  2  vols.,  1889)  is  a  book  to  which  henceforth 
I  wish  continually  to  refer  my  readers  for  a  fuller  description  of 
those  events  in  the  Eastern  Empire  which  lie  from  this  time 
beyond  my  proper  horizon.  Having  worked  in  the  same  field 
I  can  perhaps  appreciate  better  than  many  the  enormous  amount 
of  patient  labour  which  is  represented  by  these  two  modest 
volumes;  and  I  am  bound  to  add  that  where  he  expresses 
dissent  from  my  conclusions  he  generally  convinces  me  that 
I  am  wrong.  He  takes  a  much  more  unfavourable  view  than 
I  do  of  the  character  of  Stilicho ;  but  this  is  just  one  of  the 
points  on  which  a  jury  of  historians  is  not  likely  to  be  unani- 
mous, I  might  perhaps  say,  ought  not  to  be  unanimous ;  and 
I  gladly  refer  the  student  to  Mr.  Bury's  pages  for  a  fair  and 
powerful  statement  of  the  case  against  Stilicho. 

Dr.  Giildenpenning's  *  Geschichte  des  Ostr5mischen  Reiches 
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unter  den  Kaisem  Arcadius  und  TheodosiuB  II'  (Halle,  1885)  is  BOOK  1 
as  good  a  piece  of  work  as  its  predecessor,  so  frequently  referred  ^^  ^^ 
to  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Bt  the  death  of  Theodosius  a  division,  which  proved 
to  be  practically  a  final  divisioD,  was  made  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  halves  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
and  Honorius,  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  began  to  rule 
over  its  Western  portion. 

Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  the  south-west  comer  of  Ger- 
many, the  western  half  of  the  province  of  Ulyricum 
(comprising  Austria  west  of  the  Danube,  and  Dalmatia)* 
Italy,  and  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
far  east  €ts  Tripoli,  were  all  included  in  the  dominions 
of  the  young  monarch.  The  whole  of  this  territory, 
except  the  northern  part  of  the  British  province  and 
the  Boman  lands  east  of  the  Rhine,  was  still  virtually 
untouched  by  barbarian  invasion.  It  was  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  Empire  which  had  suffered  the  dangerous 
aneurism  of  the  Gothic  settlement  south  of  the  Danube, 
and  which  had  seen  the  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
don,  so  near  to  its  capital,  harried  by  the  yearly  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians :  it  was  the  East  which,  could 
a  prophet  have  arisen  to  announce  the  impending  ruin 
of  one  half  of  the  Empire,  would  have  seemed  likely  to 
fall  the  first  sacrifice.  But  the  marvellous  foresight  of 
Constantine,  instructed  by  the  difficulties  of  his  own 
campaign  against  Licinius,  had  led  him  to  root  his 
dynasty  in  a  stronghold  which,  for  the  space  of  nine 
centuries,  was  to  defy  external  assault ;  and  that  city, 
the  oflfepring  of  Imperial  Christianity,  cherished  with 
grateful  devotion  the  powers  to  which  it  owed  its  being. 
Old  Bome,  on  the  other  hand,  imfavourably  situated  for 
defence,  and  penetrated  with  memories  of  Bepublican 
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Ch  18  • 

— '• — '—  by  the  Emperors,  was  sinking  into  a  state  of  sullen  iso- 
lation, fearing  the  ruin  of  the  state,  yet  almost  prepared 
to  view  with  indifference  the  ruin  of  the  Caesar. 

Simultaneously  with  this  renewed  division  of  the 
Boman  Empire  a  new  generation  of  men,  and  one 
destined  to  witness  and  to  share  in  mighty  revolutions, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Theodosius  is  gone.  Most  of 
the  counsellors  and  warriors  who  stood  round  his  throne 
have  disappeared,  some  having  perished  in  civil  war  and 
some  having  fallen  victims  to  the  intrigues  of  their 
adversaries.  Ambrose,  though  not  in  advanced  old  age, 
has  but  two  years  more  to  live,  and  takes  no  more 
a  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs  \  The  three  persons 
with  whom  for  the  next  decade  and  a  half  we  have 
chiefly  to  deal  are  those  whose  names  appear  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter — Honorius,  Stilicho,  Alaric. 

Birth  of  We  begin  with  '  Our  Master,  the  Eternal  and  ever- 
August  Honorius.'  What  was  the  character  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  lad  who  from  his  palace  at  Milan  issued 
his  edicts  to  the  Western  world  ?  Hear  first  the  courtly 
Claudian : — 

III  Cons.  'Thee  from  the  fair  first  dawning  of  thy  life 

HoDotii,  ^  palace  nurtured ;  in  triumphal  strife 

A  camp,  bright  with  the  flashing  swords  of  men, 

^  Ambrose  died  4th  April,  397.  (His  birth  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  year  340,  as  stated  on  p.  385,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  333  is  not 
a  more  probable  date.)  When  he  was  attacked  with  his  fatal  illnen 
Count  Stilicho  is  said  to  have  observed  that  the  death  of  such  a  man 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Italy.  He  therefore  persuaded  some  noblemen 
of  Mediolanum  whom  he  knew  to  be  dear  to  Ambrose  to  visit  him  and 
ask  him  to  pray  to  (}od  for  his  own  recovery.  The  Bishop  answered, 
*  I  have  not  so  lived  among  you  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of  life :  but 
I  fear  not  to  die,  for  we  have  a  good  Lord ; '  and  not  many  days  after 
he  breathed  his  last. 
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Nourished  thine  infancy ;   for  even  then 
Thy  lofty  fortunes  brooked  no  humble  home, 
But  gave  thee  life  with  empire.     Thou  didst  come, 
Meet  present  from  an  Empress  to  her  Lord, 
And  thee,  in  purple  swathed,  his  realm  adored. 
Home's  victor  eagles  marked  thy  earliest  day, 
And  in  the  midst  of  spears  thy  cradle  lay. 
When  thou  wast  bom,  to  Rhine's  extremest  floods 
Oermania  trembled,  the  Caucasian  woods 
Shook  with  new  terror.    Mero^^  no  more 
— Fearing  thy  power  divine— her  quiver  bore. 
But  from  her  hair  the  useless  arrows  tore. 
Crawling,  o'er  shields  thou  mad'st  thy  childish  way, 
And  spoils  of  mighty  princes  were  thy  play.' 

And  again : — 

'  Spain  reared  thy  sire  her  golden  streams  beside, 
But  Bosphorus  recalls  thy  birth  with  pride. 
From  the  Hesperian  threshold  rose  thy  line, 
But  bright  Aurora  was  thy  nurse  divine. 
For  such  a  prize  what  eager  strife  is  shown 
Since,  of  two  worlds,  each  claims  thee  for  her  own. 
Thebes  gloried  in  the  might  of  Hercules 
And  joy  of  Bacchus,  both  her  offspring  these; 
Delos  stood  still  to  mark  Apollo's  birth. 
The  tiny  Thunderer  crept  o'er  Cretan  earth; 
But  more  than  Delos,  more  than  Crete,  must  be 
The  land  which  fostered  thy  divinity. 
No  narrow  shores  could  our  new  god  receive. 
Nor  might  rough  Cyntbian  rocks  thy  members  grieve. 
Thy  mother  lay  on  gold,  with  gems  arrayed. 
When  upon  Tyrian  cushions  thou  wast  laid. 
A  palace  echoed  to  her  labour's  cry. 
And  oh  I   what  tokens  of  thy  fortunes  high 
Abounded  then!   what  flight,  what  call  of  birds. 
And  from  pale  prophets  what  mysterious  words  1 
Of  thy  great  name  the  horned  Ammon  spoke, 
Delphi  for  thee  her  age-long  silence  broke. 
The  Persiau  Magi  sang  of  thee;   thy  power 
Thrilled  through  the  Etrurian  Augurs;   in  that  hour 
Babylon's  sages  gazing  on  the  stars 
Read  with  blank  fear  the  triumph  of  thy  wars. 

*  Ethiopia. 
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Ill  Cons. 
Honorii, 


UU  child- 
hood. 


And  now  once  more  the  rocks  of  Cumae*8  cave 
Kang  with  the  shrieks  the  frenzied  Sibyl  gave. 

No  Corybantian  priests  thy  birth-cry  drowned 
With  cymbals'  clash;   an  army  stood  around 
In  glittering  steel;   their  standards  waved  above 
Thine  infant  head,  oh,  more  aagust  than  Jovel 
Thou  saw*st  adoring  legions  round  thee  &11, 
And  thy  shrill  cries  gave  back  the  trumpet's  call. 
Empire  and  life  were  thine  the  selfsame  day, 
And  in  thy  cradle  did  a  consul  play^ 
By  thy  new  name  the  new-born  year  was  known, 
It  gave  thee  being,  'twas  given  thee  for  thine  own. 
Quirinus*  robe  thy  mother  made  thee  wear, 
And  helped  thee,  crawling,  to  the  curule  chair.' 

Porphyrogenitus,  *  born  in  the  Purple  Chamber/  is 
the  key-note  of  the  poet's  panegyric.  This  fortunate 
accident  of  birth  amid  the  splendours  of  royalty  was 
not  shared  by  Arcadius^  who  came  into  the  world  while 
Theodosius  was  still  in  a  private  station. 

The  childhood  of  the  'New  Divinity'  is  thus 
sketched : — 

'First  wast  thou  wont  thy  victor-sire  to  greet, 
When  he  from  Ister  homeward  turned  his  feet. 
'Twas  thou  who  first  didst  softly  soothe  the  glance 
Of  that  still  war-o'ershadowed  countenance. 
Coaxing,  thou  pray'dst  for  trophies  from  the  foe, 
A  belt  Gelonian,  or  a  Scythian  bow,  * 
A  Dacian  javelin,  or  a  Suevic  rein. 
He  on  his  shining  shield,  how  oft  again 
Would  raise  thee  smiling;    to  his  panting  breast 
How  oft  thy  little  eager  form  was  pressed. 
Thou  from  the  gleaming  steel  didst  fear  no  hann. 
But  to  the  helmet's  crest  stretched  forth  thine  arm. 
And  then  thy  sire  would  say  with  holy  joy, 
King  of  Olympus  I   grant  that  this  my  boy 
Thus  may  return  victorious  from  his  foe, 
From  wasted  Parthia,  Babylon  laid  low. 

^  There  is  a  slight  poetical  licence  here.  Strictly,  Houorius's  oon- 
sulship  did  not  begin  till  he  was  fifteen  months  old,  in  386. 
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Bed  be  his  sword  like  mine  :   like  mine  his  breath  BOOK  I. 

Oh   is 

Come  panting  fast  from  the  great  g^me  of  Death.  L 

Be  war's  delicious  dust  on  every  limb, 
And  let  him  bring  me  spoils  as  I  to  him/ 

This  pretty  little  picture,  borrowed  from  the  Iliad,  in  Hii  wai 
which  Theodosius  is  equal  to  Hector,  and  Honorius  is  crowiwd 
more  than  Astyanax  (for  Astyanax  did  fear  *  the  daz-  J^**" 
zling  helm  and  nodding  crest '),  need  not  of  course  have 
had  any  existence  in  reality. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  poetry  to  fact,  and  see  what 
mark  the  real  Honorius  made  upon  the  men  and  things 
that  surrounded  him.  None.  It  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine a  character  more  utterly  destitute  of  moral  colour, 
of  self-determining  energy,  than  that  of  the  younger 
son  of  Theodosius.  In  Arcadius  we  do  at  length  dis- 
cover traces  of  uxoriousness,  a  blemish  in  some  rulers, 
but  which  becomes  almost  a  merit  in  him  when  con- 
trasted with  the  absolute  vacancy,  the  inability  to  love, 
to  hate,  to  think,  to  execute,  almost  to  be,  which  marks 
the  impersonal  personality  of  Honorius.  After  earnestly 
scrutimsing  his  life  to  discover  some  traces  of  human 
emotion  under  the  stolid  mask  of  his  countenance,  we 
may  perhaps  pronounce  with  some  confidence  on  the 
three  following  points. 

1 .  He  perceived,  through  life,  the  extreme  importance 
of  keeping  the  sacred  person  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

2.  He  was,  at  any  rate  in  youth,  a  sportsman.  cuudiMi, 

3.  In  his  later  years  he  showed  considerable  interest  Hononi, 
in  the  rearing  of  poultry.  S2i.. 

We  must  not  do  him  injustice.   He  was  also  religious,  va^iico 
aftor  the  fashion  of  his  time ;  and  he  found  leisure  in  *•  *• 
some  of  the  direst  emergencies  of  his  country  to  put 
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BOOK  I.  forth  fresh  edicts  for  the  suppression  of  Heresy  and 

CH.  18*       «r\  • 

Paganism. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  Why  this  sudden  decay  of  energy 
in  the  Theodosian  line  ?  Why  in  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
do  we  find  no  trace  of  the  impetuous  will  of  their  father  { 
It  is  possible  that  the  character  of  the  mother  may  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  have  been  more  faithfully 
reproduced  in  her  sons  than  the  character  of  the  father. 
For  Flaccilla,  though  a  devout  and  charitable  woman, 
was  one  whom  we  hear  praised  for  the  sweetness  rather 
than  the  strength  of  her  nature,  and  often  trembled 
before  the  passionate  outbursts  of  her  husband's  wrath. 
Thus  says  Claudian  in  addressing  Serena,  the  niece  and 
adopted  daughter  of  the  Emperor  : — 


134-U8. 


Laos  'When  harassed  with  the  heavy  cares  of  State 

j^|[^^'  Home  he  returned,  moody  and  passionate, 

When  from  their  angry  sire  his  children  fled, 
And  e'en  FlacciUa  saw  his  scowl  with  dread, 
Then  thou  alone  couldest  stem  his  roaring  rage. 
Alone,  with  soothing  speech,  his  wrath  assuage.' 

But  probably,  after  all,  the  chief  cause  of  the  want 
of  energy  shown  by  the  sons  of  Theodosius  was  the 
enervating  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounded  them 
from  childhood.  Passing  their  early  years  in  the  sacred 
recesses  of  the  palace,  shut  out  from  contact  with  the 
healthy  world  outside  by  the  purple  veil  and  the  brightly 
clothed  Silentiarii,  hailed  in  childhood  with  the  great 
name  of  Augustus,  surrounded  by  adoring  courtiers 
and  listening  to  flattery  as  fulsome,  but  not  always  as 
eloquent,  as  that  of  Claudian,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
these  unfortunate  lads  grew  up  to  manhood  flaccid, 
nerveless,  and  ignorant,  the  mere  took  of  the  ministers 
who  governed  in  their  names,  and  utterly  unable  to 
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support,  themselves,  any  of  the  real  weight  of  the  book  i. 

,  Oh.  18. 

Empire.  

But  let  us  pass  on  from  Honorius  to  describe  the 

character  and  fortunes  of  the  real  ruler  of  the  Western 

world,  Stilicho. 

Stilicho  was  bom  probably  between  350  and  36o^stiUcho'i 

DlFtA  Mid 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Vandal  chief  who  had  entered  the  pw«ntage. 
service  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  and  had  apparently 
commanded  his  squadrons  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  in 
a  creditable  manner.  Had  there  been  any  worse  stigma 
than  the  fact  of  his  Vandal  descent  attaching  to 
Stilicho's  parentage,  we  should  certainly  have  heard 
it  from  his  captious  critic  Orosius ;  had  he  by  either 
parent  been  linked  to  any  noble  Roman  family,  we 
should  have  had  it  impressed  upon  our  recollection 
by  his  flatterer  Claudian,  who,  moreover,  if  his  father 
had  been  a  great  general,  would  certainly  not  have 
dropped  the  hint  that  *  even  though  he  had  wrought 
no  illustrious  deed,  nor  with  faithful  allegiance  to 
Valens  ever  guided  his  chestnut-haired  squadrons,  it 
would  have  been  enough  for  his  fame  that  he  was  the 
begetter  of  Stilicho  ^! 

When  the  young  Vandal,  tall^  and  of  stately  pre- Hib  youth; 
sence,  moved  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the 

^  Claudian  (in  his  poem  on  the  First  Consulship  of  Stilicho)  speaks 
of  him  as  still  a  young  man  when  married  to  Serena  (apparently 
about  385).  He  could  not  therefore  be  bom  earlier  than  350.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  De  Bello  Qetico,  459-460,  Claudian  speaks  of 
his  *  well-known  white  hair ' — 

'  Emicuit  Stilichonis  apex  et  cognita  fuUit 
Canities' 

He  therefore  could  hardly  have  been  bom  later  than  360,  since  this 
poem  relates  to  the  events  of  402  or  403. 

'  In  Prim.  Cons.  Stilich.  i.  36-39.  •  lb.  Si-^o. 
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BOOK  I.  crowds  on  either  hand  deferentially  made  way  for  him. 

Ch.  18. 

^  He  was  still  only  a  private  soldier,  but  the  instinct  of 

the  multitude  foretold  his  future  advancement.  Nor 
was  that  advancement  long  in  coming :  scarcely  had  he 
attained  manhood  when  the  Emperor  sent  him  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Persian  courts  Arrived  at  Babylon 
(continues  the  flattering  bard)  his  proud  deportment 
struck  awe  into  the  hearts  of  the  stern  nobles  of 
Parthia,  while  the  quiver-bearing  multitude  thronged 
eagerly  to  gaze  on  the  illustrious  stranger,  and  the 
Persian  ladies,  smitten  by  his  goodly  appearance, 
nourished  in  secret  the  hopeless  flame  of  love.  Hope- 
less,— ^for  a  higher  alliance  than  that  of  any  Persian 
dame  was  in  store  for  him  on  his  return  to  Constanti- 
nople.   There,  in  the  court  of  her  unde  Theodosius, 

■ad  mar-    dwolt  the  Icamed  and  diirnified  Serena.     She  was  the 

riageto  ® 

8«wn»-  daughter  of  his  brother,  the  elder  Honorius,  and  was 
older  than  any  of  his  own  children.  In  the  old  days, 
when  they  were  all  dwelling  together  in  Spain,  and 
when  Theodosius  was  still  in  a  private  station,  he  took 
a  &ncy  to  the  little  maiden,  and  often  carried  her  back 
with  him  from  her  father's  house  to  cheer  his  own 
still  childless  home.  When  the  elder  Honorius  died, 
and  Theodosius  found  himself  at  the  summit  of  the 
world,  he  remembered  his  old  favourite,  and  summoned 
her,  with  her  sister  Thermantia,  to  his  court.  Both 
were  adopted  by  him  as  his  daughters,  but  Serena 
retained  the  stronger  influence  over  him,  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  ventured  to  approach  and  to  soothe 
him  in  those  angrier  moments  when  his  gentle  Empress 
dared  not  face  his  wrath. 

ft 

^  This  embassy  was  probably  in  connection  with  the  treaty  between 
the  two  monarchies  solemnly  concluded  at  Constantinople  in  3S4. 
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Such  was  the  bride  whom  the  Emperor  (probably  book  i. 
about  the  year  385)  bestowed  on  the  young  warrior.  — ^ — ^ 
Henceforward  his  promotion  was  certain.     He  rose  to 
high  rank  in  the  army,  being  made  Magister  IJtriusque  Mtde 
Militiae  some  years  before  the  death  of  Theodosius.  he  of  the 

y.  .  .  •  Soldtery; 

distinguished  himself  in  many  campaigns  against  the 
Visigoths,  he  avenged  the  death  of  his  veteran  friend 
Prometus  on  the  barbarians  of  the  Danube,  and  finally, 
when  his  wife  Serena  had  brought  her  little  cousin 
Honorius  to  his  dying  father  at  Milan,  Stilicho  received 
from  his  sovereign,  whom  he  had  no  doubt  accompanied 
in  his  campaign  against  Arbogast,  the  guardianship  of  |^^^«>>^ 
his  son  and  the  regency  of  the  Western  Empire.  It  is  Wart. 
also  stated,  with  some  probability,  that  Theodosius  on 
his  death-bed  gave  to  this  stalwart  kinsman  a  general 
charge  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  East  as  weD  as 
the  West,  thus  constituting  him  in  some  measure 
guardian  of  Arcadius  as  well  as  of  Honorius. 

Of  the  great  abiUties  of  Stilicho  as  a  general  and  ^^^^ 
a  civil  administrator  there  can  be  no  doubt.     As  to  the  «■  to 

Stflkho'f 

integrity  of  his  character  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony,  intagn^. 
We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  words  of  Zosimus,  who  HortUe 
couples  Eufinus  and  him  in  the  same  condemnation,  ofZodmiv«, 
declaring  that  on  the  death  of  Theodosius  everything 
was  done  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Empires  according 
to  the  mere  pleasure  of  these  two  men,  that  they  took 
bribes  without  any  pretence  of  concealment,  that  large 
possessions  came  to  be  accounted  a  calamity,  since  they 
marked  out  the  owner  for  the  calumnies  and  false 
accusations  of  informers  in  the  minister  s  service,  that 
through  the  perversion  of  justice  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness increased  in  the  cities,   and    that    ancient  and 
substantial  families  were   rapidly  sunk  into  penury, 
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BOOK  I.  while  vast  masses  of  wealth  of  all  descriptions  were 

Ch.  18 

1-  being  accumulated  in  the  dwellings  of  Kufinus  and 

Stilicho. 

In  Ri^         Claudian,  in  a  fine  torrent  of  angry  verse,  brings  the 

182-195.    very  same  idea  of  widespread  corruption  and  robbery 

forcibly  before  us,  but  of  course  with  him  Eufinus  is 

Hupano-  the  Only  guilty  one.     Of  Stilicho's  moral  character  he 

cuadiAn.   draws  a  flattering  picture.     His  clemency  ^  is  depicted 

in  twenty-four  lines,  his  truthfulness  *  in  twenty.     His 

justice  ^  patience,  temperance,  prudence,  constancy,  are 

more  rapidly  sketched ;  but  great  stress  is  laid  on  his 

utter  freedom  from  avarice  *,  the  mother  of  all  the  vices, 

on  his  firmness  in  suppressing  the  too  common  practice 

of  delation  (false  and  frivolous  accusations  against  the 

rich  for  the  sake  of  hush-money),  and  on  his  bestowal 

of  the  ofiSces  of  the  state  on  merit  alone,  irrespective 

of  all  other  considerations. 

With  this  conflict  of  testimony  before  us,  and  feeling 
that  the  prejudices  of  Zosimus  may  make  his  testimony 
almost  as  valueless  as  the  venal  verses  of  Claudian,  our 
best  course  will  be  to  watch  the  life  of  the  great  Vandal 
for  ourselves,  and  draw  our  own  conclusion  at  its 
close, 
iu^ty  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  animosity  existing 
theEMtem  between  Stilicho  and  the  successive  ministers  of  the 

and  WeBi- 

«rn  Em-  Eastem  Emperor  (an  animosity  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  any  &ult  on  the  part  of  the  former)  was 
one  most  potent  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  In  part  this  was  due  to  the  peculiar  position 
of  military  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Theodosius. 
The  army  of  the  East,  the  backbone  of  which  was  the 

*  In  Cons.  Stilichonis,  ii.  6-29.  *  lb.  ii.  30-49. 

•  lb.  loo-iio,  *  lb.  1 10-124. 


pireB. 
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Gothic  auxiliaries,  had  j  ust  conquered,  at  the  river  book  l 

Frigidus,  the  army  of  the  West,  which  similarly  de '— 

pended  upon  the  Frankish  and  West  German  soldiery. 
The  two  hosts  coalesced  in  devotion  to  Theodosius ; 
they  were  perhaps  ready  to  follow  the  standards  of 
a  rising  general  like  Stilicho,  but  they  were  in  no  great 
haste  to  march  off  to  wearisome  sentinel  duty  on  the 
frontiers  of  Persia  or  Scythia,  nor  was  Stilicho  anxious 
so  to  scatter  them.  Hence  heartburnings  between  him 
and  the  Eastern  court,  and  complaints,  perhaps  well- 
founded,  made  by  the  latter,  that  he  kept  all  the  most 
able-bodied  and  warlike  soldiers  for  himself  and  sent 
the  cripples  and  good-for-nothing  fellows  to  Constanti- 
nople. Whatever  the  original  grievance,  for  a  period  Zosimus, 
of  thirteen  years  (from  395-408)  hearty  co-operation  *^ 
between  the  courts  of  Bome  and  Constantinople  was 
unknown,  and  intrigues  which  it  is  impossible  now  to 
unravel  were  being  woven  by  the  ministers  of  Arcadius 
against  Honorius,  perhaps  by  Stilicho  against  them . 
The  Boman  Empire  was  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  and  it  is  therefore  no  marvel  if  it  was  brought 
to  naught. 

^  Odious  as  the  character  of  Bufinus  was,  it  must  be 
admitted  in  justice  to  him  that  his  position  was  a 
difficult  one.  He  was  expected  to  administer  the 
Eastern  Empire  for  the  obviously  incapable  Arcadius, 
but  the  chief  forces  of  that  Empire  were  under  the 
command  of  his  avowed  enemy,  Stilicho,  who  also  put 
forward  a  claim  of  indefinite  magnitude  to  joint  or 
superior  guardianship  of  the  helpless  sovereign.  To 
make  his  situation  still  more  difficult,  he  was  at  this 
time  foiled  by  a  yet  more  artful  villain  than  himself  in 
a  palace  intrigue.  Bufinus  proposed  to  himself  to 
VOL.  I.  u  u 
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BOOK  I.  marry  his  daughter  to  Arcadius,  but  during  his  tem- 

— '- — 1-  porary  absence  from  the  capital,  the  Eunuch  Eutropius 
^^^'  (the  same  man  whom  Theodosius  had  despatched  on  a 
mission  to  the  hermit  John  before  his  last  campaign) 
contrived  to  bring  under  his  young  master's  notice  the 
picture  of  a  young  Frankish  maiden  of  surpassing 
beauty.  This  was  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Count  Bauto,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of 
Promotus,  and  who  had  among  her  foster-brothers  and 
sisters  doubtless  imbibed  undying  enmity  to  the  crafty 
minister  who  had  contrived  the  death  of  that  veteran. 
In  the  feeble  soul  of  Arcadius  the  flame  of  love  was 
easily  kindled,  and  he  gladly  gave  command  (during  a 
temporary  absence  of  the  terrible  guardian)  that  the  fair 
Frankish  maiden  should  be  won.  Eutropius  bade  the 
people  make  holiday  and  deck  their  houses  for  an 
Imperial  wedding.  He  set  forth  with  his  attendants 
bearing  the  Imperial  crown,  the  bright  robes  of  an 
Imperial  bride  ;  and  with  dance  and  song  the  festive 
procession  moved  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
All  men  expected  that  the  chamberlain  would  proceed 
to  the  house  of  Bufinus,  whose  ambitious  designs  were 
well  known.  But  no  ;  the  attendants  moved  on  to  the 
humbler  abode  of  Promotus,  brought  forth  from  thence 
Eudoxia  in  all  her  radiant  Northern  beautv,  and  led 

a;  April,  her  to  the  palace,  where  for  the  next  nine  years  she 
reigned  supreme.  Bufinus  on  his  return  to  Constanti- 
nople found  that  his  position  was  undermined,  and 
that  henceforward  he  would  have  a  covert  rival  at 
Constantinople  besides  the  avowed  rival  at  Milan. 

Birtii  Mid       The  third  name  on  our  list  is  Alaric,  the  great  Visi- 


1  i>* 
^of      gothic  chieftain  whose  genius   taught  him   the   best 

means  of  turning  the  estrangement  between  the  two 
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Empires  to  account.  Alaric  was  sprung  from  one  of  book  i. 
those  royal  or  semi-royal  houses  which,  among  the — *• — ^- 
German  nations,  proudly  traced  back  their  lineage  to 
the  gods  of  Walhalla.  His  family,  the  Balthi,  ranked, 
some  said,  only  second  in  nobility  to  the  Amals  ;  and 
when  Alaric  in  after-days  had  performed  some  of  his 
daring  deeds  against  the  great  world-Empire,  men  said, 
remembering  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  his  fore- 
fathers, '  Bightly  is  he  called  Baltha  (Bold),  for  he  is 
indeed  the  boldest  of  mankind  ^'  As  for  the  year  of 
his  birth  we  have  no  certain  information.  It  may  have 
been  any  time  between  360  and  370,  but  can  hardly 
have  been  much  earlier  than  the  first  or  much  later 
than  the  second  date.  His  birthplace  was  the  island 
Pence,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Danube,  apparently  south  of 
what  is  now  termed  the  Sulina  mouth  of  that  river. 
We  have  already  met  with  him  crossing  the  Alps  as  a 
leader  of  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  Theodosius,  when 
that  Emperor  marched  to  encounter  Eugenius  and 
Arbogast.  With  the  accession  of  the  two  young 
Princes  the  spell  of  the  Theodosian  name  over  the 
barbarian  mind  was  broken.  The  ill-timed  parsimony 
of  Bufinus,  perhaps  of  Stilicho  also,  curtailed  the 
largesses  hitherto  given  to  the  Gothic  troops  ^  and  thus 
yet  further  estranged  them  from  the  Empire.  Then 
individual  grievances  were  not  wanting  to  their  general. 
He  was  still  only  a  leader  of  barbarian  auxiliaries, 
bound  to  difficult  and  little-honoured  labour  on  the 

^  This  is  Kopke's  explanation  (Aofiinge  des  Konigthums,  p.  1 2  2)  of 
the  difficult  passage  in  Jordanes,  'Alarico,  cui  erat  post  Amalos 
eecunda  noLilitas  Balthorumque  ex  genere  origo  mirifica,  qui  dudnm 
oh  audaciam  virtutis,  Baltha,  id  est  audax,  nomen  inter  suos  acce- 
perat.' 

'  Jordanes,  De  Hehus  Qeticis,  cap.  29. 

U  U  2 
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BOOK  I.  wings  of  the  Imperial  armies,  though  Theodosius  had 
— '. — L  led  him  to  believe  that  if  the  campaign  against  Euge- 
nius  prospered  he  would  be  promoted  to  high  military 
office  in  the  regular  army,  and  thus  earn  the  right  to 
command  Roman  legionaries  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of 
battle  ^  And  already  perhaps  in  the  very  outset  of  his 
career  he  felt  that  mysterious,  irresistible  impulse, 
urging  him  onwards  to  Rome*,  which  fourteen  years 
after  he  spoke  of  to  the  Italian  monk  who  had  almost 
succeeded  by  his  intercessions  in  inducing  him  to  turn 
back  from  the  yet  uncaptured  city. 

But  however  varied  the  causes  might  be,  the  eflfeet  is 
clear.  From  the  day  when  Alaric  was  accepted  as 
leader  of  the  Gothic  people  their  policy  changed,  or 
rather  they  began  to  have  a  policy,  which  they  had 
never  had  before.  No  longer  now  satisfied  to  serve  as 
the  mere  auxiliary  of  Rome,  Alaric  adopted  the  maxim 
which  he  himself  had  probably  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Priulf  just  before  his  murder  by  Fravitta,  that  the 
Ooths  had  fought  Rome's  battles  long  enough,  and 
that  the  time  was  now  come  for  them  to  fight  their 
own.  And  though  the  career  which  he  was  thus 
entering  upon  was  one  of  wide-wasting  war  and  in- 
vasion, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  young 
king  as  a  mere  barbarian  marauder.  Knowing  the 
Roman  court  and  army  well,  and  despising  them  as 
heartily,  educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  proud  of  the 
willing  allegiance  of  a  nation  of  warriors,  fated  to 
destroy,  yet  not  loving  the  work  of  mere  destruction, 
Alaric,  and  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths  who  followed 
him,  are  in  fact  knights-errant  who  rear  the  standard 
of  chivalry — with    its    errors    as    well    as    its    noble 

^  Zosimus,  y.  5.  *  Sozomen,  ix.  6. 
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thoughts — in    the    level    waste    of    the    Orientalised  book  i. 

ch.  is. 
despotism  and  effete  civilisation  of  the  Boman  Empire.  — '- — ^ 

Such    then    was    the    chief  whom    the   Visigothic  ^^^^* 
warriors,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  their  fore-  "^*  ^°if 
fathers,  raised  upon  the  buckler  and  held  aloft  in  the  vwig«*h«- 
sight  of  all  men  as  their  newly-chosen  king.     The 
actual  date  of  this  election  is  uncertain  ^,  but  it  is  much 
the  most  probable  conjecture  that  it  occurred  in  395, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  and  was 
consequent  upon  the  change  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
ministers  of  his  sons. 

If  the  date  is  not  quite  clear,  the  purpose  of  this 
election  is  not  clouded  by  any  doubt.  As  Jordanes 
says,  ^After  Theodosius,  that  lover  of  peace  and  of  the 
Gothic  nation,  had  departed  this  life,  and  when  his 
soils,  living  luxuriously,  began  to  annihilate  both  Em- 
pires ^  and  to  filch  from  their  auxiliaries,  I  mean  the 
Goths,  their  accustomed  gifts,  soon  the  Goths  conceived 
an  increasing  dislike  for  those  princes  ;  and  fearing  lest 
their  own  valour  should  be  relaxed  by  a  long  peace, 
they  ordained  over  themselves  a  King,  named  Alaric. . . . 
Presently  then  the  aforesaid  Alaric,  being  created  King, 
and  entering  into  deliberation  with  his  people,  per- 
suaded them  to  seek  kingdoms  for  themselves  by  their 
own  labours  rather  than  quietly  to  lie  down  in  sub- 
jection to  others,  and  therefore  gathering  together 
an  army  he  marched  against  the  Empire  ®.'     Little  as 

^  ClintoD,  following  Isidore  (an  inaccurate  guide),  decides  on  382  : 
Qibbon  argues,  not  very  convincingly,  for  400. 

*  *  Utramque  rempublicam/ 

'  Getiea,  xxix.  Jordanes,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  Grecian  cam- 
paigns, proceeds  at  once  to  Alaric*s  invasion  of  Italy  in  400.  This 
is  the  only  pretext  for  postponing  Alaric's  elevation  to  that  year. 
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BOOK  I.  they  knew  what  they  were   doing,  the  flaxen-haired 

— '■ — '—  barbarians   who  in   the   Illyrian    plains    raised    amid 

Whit  con.  shouts  of  Tliiudans,  Thiudans  ('  the  king !  the  king  ! ') 

Mquences   ^^  shield   upou  which    Alaric  stood  erect,   were  in 

^^J^^*   fact  upheaving  into  reality  the  stately  monarchy  of 

Spain,   with    her    Pelayos    and    San    Femandos,   her 

Alonsos  and  Conquistadors,  her  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

with  Columbus  landing  at  Guanahani,  and  Vasco  Nunez 

wading  knee-deep   into   the  new-found  ocean  of  the 

Pacific  to  take  possession  of  its  waves  and  shores  for 

Spain.     All  these  sights,  and,  alas,  also  her  Inquisition, 

her  Autos-da-fe,  her  wrecked  Ajmada,  the  impotence 

and  bankruptcy  of  Iberia  in  these  latter  days,  might 

have  passed  before  the  unsealed  eyes  of  a  seer,  had 

there  been  such  an  one  among  those  Gothic  warriors, 

for  all  these  things  were  to   spring  from  that  day's 

decision. 

Hisexpedi-      Thus  then  the  sprine:  of  ^qi;  was  a  time  of  terror  and 

tioni  into        ,  ^  x         o         v/  •  */ 

Greece,  dismay  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
While  the  savage  Huns,  passing  through  the  Caucasian 
Gates,  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  on  the 
Upper  Euphrates,  and  even  appeared  in  sight  of  the 
walls  of  Antioch,  Alaric  with  his  Visigothic  followers, 
in  the  first  fervour  of  the  enthusiasm  of  revolt,  ravaged 
Moesia  and  Thrace,  and  carried  consternation  to  the 
environs  of  Constantinople.  Induced  by  some  means 
or  other  to  turn  his  face  southward,  he  departed  from 
these  old  battle-fields  of  his  race,  penetrated  Thessaly, 
passed  the  unguarded  defile  of  Thermopylae,  and, 
according  to  the  story  of  Zosimus  (coloured  of  course 
by  his  heathen  prejudices),  '  having  gathered  all  his 
u-oops  round  the  sacred  city  of  Athens,  Alaric  was 
about  to  proceed  to  the  assault.     When  lo  !  he  beheld 
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Athene  Promachus,  just  as  she  is  represented  in  her  book  i. 
statues,  clothe^  in  full  armour,  going  round  about  the  — '- — ^ 
walls  thereof,  and  Achilles  standing  upon  the  battle- 
ments, with  that  aspect  of  divine  rage  and  thirst  for 
battle  which  Homer  ascribes  to  him  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Patroclus.  Awe-struck  at  the  sight  Alaric 
desisted  from  his  warlike  enterprise,  signalled  for  truce, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians.  After 
which  he  entered  the  city  in  peaceful  guise  with  a  few 
of  his  followers,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  chief 
inhabitants,  received  presents  from  them,  and  departed, 
leaving  both  Athens  and  Attica  untouched  by  the 
ravages  of  war/ 

He  did  not  turn  homewards,  however,  but  penetrated 
into  Peloponnesus,  where  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta 
all  fell  before  him. 

The  precise  details  of  these  campaigns  are  difficult  The  doubu 
to  recover,  and  lie  beyond  omr  present  horizon.  What  r^oh. 
is  important  for  us  is  their  bearing  on  the  relations 
between  the  two  ministers  Stilicho  and  Rufinus.  The 
latter  is  accused  of  having  actually  invited  Alaric  to 
invade  his  master's  dominions,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  having 
smoothed  Alaric's  passage  into  Greece  in  order  to 
remove  him  from  his  too  menacing  neighbourhood  to 
Constantinople.  He  was  jealous  of  the  overshadowing 
power  of  Stilicho,  he  was  too  conscious  of  his  own 
intense  unpopularity  with  all  classes ;  even  the  dumb 
loyalty  of  his  master  was  beginning  to  fail  him.  The 
beautiful  barbarian  Empress  was  now  putting  forth  all 
her  arts  to  mould  the  plastic  soul  of  her  husband  into 
hostility  to  his  chief  minister.  Surrounded  by  so 
many  dangers  Rufinus  perhaps  conceived  the  desperate 
idea  of  playing  off  one  barbarian  against  another,  of 
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BOOK  I.  saving  himself  from  the  Vandal  Stilicho  by  means  of 

! L  Alaric  the  Goth.     We  can  only  say  '  perhaps/  because 

^^^'  we  hear  of  these  events  only  from  men  who  were  bitter 
enemies  of  the  minister  and  who  wrote  after  his  fall, 
and  because  some  of  the  misdeeds  imputed  to  him  look 
more  like  the  acts  of  a  bewildered  and  panic-stricken 
man  than  like  the  skilful  moves  of  a  cunning  traitor. 
Suspicion  was  aroused  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  wide- 
wasting  raids  of  the  soldiers  of  Alaric  the  vast  estates 
of  Kufinus  in  Moesia  and  Thrace  were  ostentatiously 
spared  ;  but  it  might  be  part  of  the  Visigoth  s  plan  to 
arouse  that  very  suspicion.  Kufinus  paid  a  visit  to  the 
camp  of  the  barbarian  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  back 
to  his  old  loyalty  to  the  Empire,  and  in  that  visit,  to 
the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  Byzantines,  he  even 
affected  a  certain  barbaresque  fashion  in  his  own  cos- 
tume, changed  the  flowing  toga,  which  became  the 
Boman  magistrate,  for  the  tight  leathern  garments  of 
the  Teutons,  and  carried  the  large  bow  and  displayed 
the  heavy,  perhaps  silver-mounted,  bridle  which  dis- 
tinguished the  auxiliaries  from  the  legions.  But  this 
again  was  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  disaffection  to  the 
Empire.  It  might  be  only  a  clumsy  imitation  by  an 
upstart  civilian  of  the  arts  by  which  the  great  soldier 
Theodosius  had  won  the  love  of  his  barbarian /oct^rcrft. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  Rufinus  may  at  this  inter- 
view have  suggested  to  Alaric  the  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing from  before  the  strong  defences  of  Constantinople 
and  gratifying  his  barbarians  with  the  spoil  of  the  yet 
unwasted  provinces  of  Greece.  A  base  and  cowardly 
expedient  certainly;  but  we  need  not  perhaps  believe 
the  accusation  of  Zosimus  that  he  actually  committed 
the  government  of  Greece  to  the  dissolute  Musonius^ 
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the  defence  of  Tbermopylae  to  the  treacherous  Geron-  book  r.. 

.  ,     .  .  Oh.  13. 

tius,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  Alaric's  invasion. 

When  a  man  is  so  universally  hated  as  was  the  grasping 
Bufinus,  his  very  blunders  and  weaknesses  are  easily 
interpreted  as  evidence  of  yet  more  and  deeper  wicked- 
ness. 

To  Stilicho  an  appeal  was  naturally  addressed  tostnioho 
bring  or  to  send  the  Eastern  army  to  the  defence  of  the  agaioft 
Eastern  Empire.     He  came :  it  was  still  early  spring  ^  u  ordered 
for  events  had  moved  rapidly  since  the  death  of  Theo-  cadioe  to 
dosiua     He  had  under  his  command  a  mighty  host  '^'^^"' 
collected  from  various  provinces  of  the  Empire,  some 
of  whose   legions  had  fought  under  Arbogast,  some 
under  his  conqueror,  on  the  great  day  of  the  battle 
of  the  Frigidus,  but  all  were  now  welded  together  into 
one  body  by  their  enthusiastic  confidence  in  their  great 
leader,  Stilicho,  and  all  were  eager  for  the  fray. 

The  Imperial  army  had  come  up  with  the  Visigoths 
at  some  unnamed  place  within  the  confines  of  Thessaly. 
Alaric  recalled  his  marauding  squadrons,  gathered  all  his 
forces  into  one  plain,  surrounded  the  herds  of  cattle 
which  he  had  collected  with  a  double  fosse  and  a 
rampart  of  stakes.  All  men  in  both  armies  knew  that 
a  great  battle  was  impending,  a  battle  which,  as  we 
the  after-comers  can  see,  might  well  have  changed  the 
course  of  history.  Suddenly  letters  arrived  from  Con- 
stantinople, subscribed  by  the  hand  of  Arcadius,  com- 
manding Stilicho  to  desist  from  further  prosecution  of 
the  war,  to  withdraw  the  legions  of  Honorius  within 
the  limits  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  to  send  the 
other  half  of  the  army  straight  to  Constantinople. 
This  infatuated  decree,  which  can  only  be  explained  by 

^  Claudiau,  In  Rufinuni,  ii.  loi. . 
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BOOK  L  theiaupposition  that  Arcadius  had  really  been  persuaded 

: L  of  the  disloyalty  of  Stilicho,  and  feared  the  rebel  more 

^^**     than  the  barbarian,  had  been  wrung  from  the  Eraperor 
by  the  cajolery  and  menacjes  of  Kufinus. 

Stilicho  obeyed  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
dissuasions  of  the  soldiers,  with  a  promptness  which 
must  surely  be  allowed  to  count  heavily  in  proof  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  Theodosian  line,  and  his  reluctance  to 
weaken  the  commonwealth  by  civil  war.  The  army  of 
the  whole  Boman  Empire  had  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  one  common  camp  ^ ;  the  Western  portion  set 
off  for  Italy,  the  Eastern  for  Constantinople.  With 
deep  resentment  in  their  hearts  the  latter  passed 
through  Thessaly  and  Macedon,  revolving  silently 
a  scheme  of  revenge  which,  if  it  passed  from  the 
domain  of  thought  into  that  of  uttered  words,  was 
faithfully  kept  from  all  outside,  an  army's  secret  *. 
Rerengeof     On  their  return  to   Constantinople,   Rufinua,  who 

th6  anny 

onBufiniu.  deemed  himself  now  secure  from  Stilicho  s  hatred,  and 
who  had  extorted  a  promise  from  Arcadius  that  he 
should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  sovereignty, 
caused  coins  to  be  struck  with  his  effigy,  and  prepared 
a  liberal  donative  for  the  troops  in  commemoration  of 

a;  Nov.  his  accession  to  the  Empire.  In  a  plain  near  the  capital 
the  greedy  minister  and  the  helpless  sovereign  proceeded 
to  review  the  troops.  Rufinus,  who  already  practised 
the  condescending  suppleness  of  an  imperial  bow,  ad- 
dressed individual  soldiers  by  name,  informed  them  of 
the  health  of  their  wives  and  families,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  the  cheers  which  were  meant  for  the  son  of 

^  Possibly  an  exception  should  be  made  for  the  joint  campaign  of 
East  and  West  against  Carthage  in  468. 

'  '  £t  fait  arcanum  populo.'     Claudian,  In  Ruf.  ii.  a  90. 
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Theodosius.     While  this  was  going  on,  and  whiles  on  book  i. 
the  high  platform  on  which  he  and  Arcadins  stood,  he  • 


conld  be  seen  plucking  the  Emperor  by  the  mantle, 
beseeching,  almost  commanding  him,  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise,  and  at  once  declare  him  co-emperor,  the  army  in 
the  meantime  was  spreading  out  both  its  wings,  not  to 
protect  but  to  destroy,  and  enclosed  the  imperial  plat- 
form in  a  narrower  and  ever-narrower  circle.  At  length 
Bufinus  raised  his  head,  and  saw  everywhere  around 
him  the  lowering  faces  of  his  foes.  One  moment  of 
awakening  he  had  from  his  fond  dream  of  Empire,  and 
then  a  soldier  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks,  and  with 
the  words,  'With  this  sword  Stilicho  strikes  thee,' 
plunged  the  weapon  into  his  heart. 

Then  as  many  as  were  able  to  do  so  clustered  round 
the  corpse,  hacked  it  to  pieces,  carried  off  the  limbs  in 
triumph,  sowed  them  over  the  fields  as  the  Maenads 
sowed  the  fragments  of  the  flesh  of  Pentheus,  but  fixed 
the  head  on  a  spear,  where  they  made  it  practise  its 
newly  learned  lesson  of  condescending  salutation,  and 
carried  round  through  the  city  the  dead  hand  and  arm, 
with  grim  ingenuity  making  the  fingers  unclose  and 
close  again  upon  imaginary  wealth,  and  crying  out, 
'  Give,  give  to  the  insatiate  one.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  minister  had  made  him-  The  dead 
self  thoroughly  hateful  to  both  the  people  and  the  army,  wy  uSti 
but  we  need   not  accept  too  literally  the   statement  S^m^^ 
(taken  from  Claudian)  that  the  murder  was  entirely 
planned  by  the  soldiery.     The  general   under  whose 
command  they  marched  back  to   Constantinople  was 
Gainas  the  Goth,  a  friend  of  Stilicho's.     Zosimus  states 
that  Gainas  gave  the  signal  for  the  murder,  and  had 
arranged  the  whole   pageant  of  the  review  for  this 
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BOOK  I.  express  object,  a  statement  which  we  can  easily  believe 
— ! — L  when  we  find  that  for  the  next  five  or  six  years  the 
^^^'  chief  power  over  the  feeble  soul  of  Arcadius  was  divided 
between  three  persons,  his  fair  Frankish  Empress 
^Eudoxia,  Eutropius,  the  haggard  old  eunucli  who  had 
placed  her  on  the  throne,  and  Gainas  the  Goth,  com- 
mander of  the  Eastern  army. 
Campaign  In  the  foUowing  year  Stilicho  made  a  rapid  march — 
rather  a  journey  than  a  campaign — to  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine,  and  may  have  thus  succeeded  in  confirming  the 
wavering  loyalty  of  some  Frankish  and  Alamannic 
chiefs  ^  Then,  with  some  of  his  Western  legions,  he 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  again  appeared  on  its  Eastern 
shore,  this  time  in  the  Peloponnesus,  as  the  champion  of 
the  Endpire  against  the  Visigoths.  We  must  suppose 
that  for  a  time  the  tremors  of  Arcadius  had  been 
soothed  by  his  new  ministers,  and  that  he  was  willing 
that  his  realm  should  be  delivered  by  Stilicho.  The 
outset  of  the  campaign  was  successful.  The  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus  was  cleared  of  the  invader,  who 
was  shut  up  in  the  rugged  mountain  country  on  the 
confines  of  Elis  and  Arcadia.  The  Roman  army  ex- 
pected soon  to  behold  him  forced  by  famine  to  an 
ignominious  surrender,  when  they  discovered  that  he 
had  pierced  the  lines  of  circumvallation  at  an  unguarded 
point,  and  marched  with  all  his  plunder  northwards  to 
Epirus.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  unlooked-for  issue 
of  the   struggle?      'The    disgraceful    carelessness   of 

^  We  can  only  speak  in  these  doubtful  terms  of  a  moyement  of 
which  we  know  nothing  but  what  is  told  us  in  a  few  vague  lines  of 
Claudian  (De  IV  Cons.  Honorii,  439-460).  This  Rhenish  march  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  year  395,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
time  in  which  we  can  find  room  for  it  is  the  first  half  of  396. 
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Stilicho/  says  Zosimus.     *  He   was  wasting  his   time  book  i. 

with  harlots  and  buffoons  when  he  should  have  been 1 

keeping  close  watch  on  the  enemy/  *  Treason/  hints  ^* 
Orosius.  *  Orders  from  Constantinople,  where  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  Alaric/  half  suggests  Claudian, 
but  he  does  not  tell  the  story  as  if  he  himself  believed 
it.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  and  of  some 
similar  passages  in  Stilicho  s  subsequent  career  is  that 
Fabian  caution  co-operated  with  the  instinct  of  the 
Condottiere  against  pushing  his  foe  too  hard.  There 
was  always  danger  for  Bome  in  driving  Alaric  to 
desperation :  there  was  danger  privately  for  Stilicho 
if  the  dead  Alaric  should  render  him  no  longer  indis- 
pensable. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause^  Stilicho  returned  to  aiaHc  in- 
Italy,  and  henceforward  he   interferes  no  more  with  theBastern 
the  armed  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  withoffieui 
Left  alone  with  the  Visigothic  King,  the  ministers  of  ^niyn^ 
Arcadius  soon  concluded  one  of  those  treaties  (foedera)  ^^^"^ 
of  which  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire  is  full. 
With   almost   sublime   cowardice   they  rewarded  the 
Grecian  raids  of  Alaric  by  clothing  him  with  the  sacred 
character  of  an  oflBcer  of  the  Empire  in  their  portion  of 
lUyricum.     The  precise  title  under  which  he  exercised 
jurisdiction  is  not  stated  \  but  the  scope  of  his  powers 
and  his  manner  of  wielding  them  are  thus  described  by 
Claudian — 

'  He  who,  unpunished,  laid  Achaia  waste 
And  smote  Epirus,  foremost  now  is  placed 

*  Gibbon's  '  Master-Qeneral  or  Illjricum '  is,  I  think,  only  a  con- 
jecture, though  a  very  probable  ^n^. .  The  last  extract  from  Claudian 
on  the  next  page  looks  as  if' the  title  were  Duke,  perhaps  'Dux 
Daciae  Ripensis  et  Moesiae  Priraae.' 
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BOOK  I.  In  all  the  Illyrian  land^     Each  city's  gate 

Greets  the  new  friend,  the  armed  destroyer  late: 
396.  And  in  law's  name  he  sways  the  trembling  crew 

Whose  wives  he  ravished,  and  whose  sons  he  slew'.' 

And  again  ^  where  Alaric  is  supposed  to  be  himself 
rehearsing  the  matter  to  his  followers — 

*  Our  race,  of  old,  by  its  own  strength  prevailed, 
When  still  it  fought  unweaponed  and  unmailed; 
But  now,  since  B.ome  gave  rights  into  my  hand. 
And  owned  me  Duke  of  tbe  Illyrian  land. 
How  many  a  spear  and  sword  and  helmet  fair 
Did  not  I  make  the  Thracian's  toil  prepare. 
And,  bidding  Law  my  lawless  purpose  crown, 
Took  iron  tribute  from  each  Roman  town*. 
So  Fate  was  with  me.     So  the  Emperor  gave 
The  very  race  I  plundered  as  my  slave. 
The  hapless  citizens,  with  many  a  groan, 
Furnished  the  arms  for  havock  all  their  own: 
And  in  the  flame,  o'erwatched  by  tears  and  toil, 
The  steel  giew  red,  its  craftsman's  home  to  spoil.' 

From  what  has  been  before  said,  it  will  be  understood 
that  these  last  expressions  of  the  poet  must  not  be 
interpreted  literally.  It  was  not  the  inhabitants  of 
Illyricum  itself  against  whom  the  collected  arms  of 
Alaric  were  to  be  used.  But,  taking  the  Boman 
Empire  as  a  whole,  the  statement  is  true  enough  that 
during  an  interval  of  quiescence,  which  lasted  ap- 
parently about  four  years,  the  Visigothic  King  was 
using  the  forms  of  Boman  law,  the  machinery  of  Boman 


1 

t 


*  Praesidet  Ulyrico/ 

In  Eutropium,  iL  214-218. 

De  Bello  Getico,  633-543- 
'At  nunc  Illyrici  postquam  mihi  tradita  jura 
Meque  suum  fecere  ducem,  tot  tela,  tot  enses. 
Tot  galeas  multo  Thracum  sudore  paravi ; 
Inque  meos  usus  yectigal  vertere  ferri 
Oppida  legitimo  jussu  Romana  coegi,'  &c. 
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taxation,  the  almost  unbounded  authority  of  a  Roman  book  i. 
provincial  governor,  to  prepare  the  weapon  which  was  - 
one  day  to  pierce  the  heart  of  Rome  herself. 

The  precise  geographical  position  occupied  by  Alaric 
while  '  presiding  over  lUyricum '  is  not  more  clear  than 
his  exact  o£Scial  rank  in  the  Notitia,  but  we  may  con- 
jecture that  he  was  in  the  extreme  west  of  that  portion 
of  lUjrricum  which  obeyed  Arcadius,  that  is  in  the 
r^ons  which  we  now  know  as  Bosnia  and  Servia. 
For  a  chief  who  nourished  the  vast  designs  which  were 
now  ripening  in  his  soul,  the  position  was  an  alluring 
one.  Both  Empires  in  their  weakness  lay  before  him. 
He  could  either  make  his  way  through  those  Julian 
Alps  over  whose  passes  he  had  followed  Theodosius  to 
victory  and  so  descend  upon  Italy,  or  by  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Danube  he  could  march  down  to  the  old 
Moesian  battlefields  and  so  descend  upon  Constanti- 
nople. Hovering  thus  on  the  frontiers  both  of  Honorius 
and  Arcadius  he,  in  the  words  of  Claudian, — 

'Sold  his  alternate  oaths  to  either  throne V 

But  as  he  remembered  the  long  years  of  purposeless 
battle  which  his  predecessors  had  waged  with  the  East 
and  how  they  had  ever  dashed  themselves  in  vain 
against  the  impregnable  battlements  of  Constantinople, 
his  thoughts  evidently  turned  more  and  more  towards 
the  West,  and  already,  we  may  believe,  a  prophetic 
voice  began  to  whisper  to  his  soul — 

'Penetrabis  ad  Urbem/ 
'  Thou  shalt  pierce  to  the  very  City  of  cities,  to  Borne  herself.' 

*  'Foedera  fallax 

Lndit  et  altemae  perjaria  yenditat  aulae/ 

De  Bello  Qetico,  566-7. 
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BOOK  I.      Not  yet  however  was  the  Imperial  City  immediately 
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threatened  with  war:   but  she  was  already  suffering 

The  de* 

Mndenoeof  from  famine,  and  famine  brought  upon  her  by  an 
Africa  for  ignoble  foe,  Gildo  the  Moor.  For  centuries,  as  the 
supply,  rural  element  in  the  population  of  Italy  had  grown 
weak  and  tliB  urban  element  had  grown  strong,  the 
dependence  of  Rome  for  her  food-supply  upon  foreign 
lands,  and  especially  on  the  great  grain-producing 
countries  which  lined  the  southern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, had  become  more  absolute  and  complete. 
In  fact,  the  condition  of  Rome,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  political  economist,  was  during  the  whole  perixxl  of 
the  Emperors  as  unsatisfactory  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
She  had  long  passed  (nor  is  that  surprising)  out  of  the 
self-sufficing  stage,  in  which  she  produced  within  her 
own  territory  all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  her  citizens. 
But  then,  having  devoted  herself  so  exclusively  to  the 
arts  of  war  and  the  science  of  politics,  she  was  not 
producing  any  mercantile  equivalent  for  the  food  which 
she  needed.  Her  sole  manufacture,  we  may  almost 
say,  was  the  Roman  legionary,  her  chief  exports  armies 
and  praetors ;  and  in  return  for  these,  through  the 
taxation  which  they  levied,  she  imported  not  only  the 
ten  thousand  vanities  and  luxuries  which  were  consumed 
by  her  wealthy  nobles,  but  also  the  vast  stores  of  grain 
which  were  distributed  by  the  Caesar,  as  a  Terrestrial 
Providence,  among  the  ever-increasing,  ever-hungrier 
swarms  of  needy  idlers  who  represented  the  PZe6* 
JRomana, 
The  com  of  Siucc  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  the  area  of 
ySSd to  supply  had  been  diminished  by  one-half;  Egypt  had 
^^"*'*  ceased  to  nourish  the  elder  Rome.  No  longer  now, 
as  in  the  days  of  a  certain  Jewish  prisoner  who  appealed 
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to  Nero,  would  a  Boman  centurion  easily  find  in  Lycia  book  i. 
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'  a  ship  of  Alexandria '  with  a  cargo  of  wheat '  about  to ' 

sail  for  Italy/     Ships  from  that  port  now  preferred  the  6.^  "^ 
nearer  and  safer  voyage  through  the  land-locked  Archi- 
pelago, and  discharged  their  cargoes  at  Constantinople. 

Borne  was  thus  reduced  to  an  almost  exclusive  de- 
pendence on  the  harvests  of  Africa  proper  (that  province 
of  which  Carthage  was  the  capital),  of  Numidia,  and  of 
Maiuretania^  whose  corn-growing  capacities  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  scanty  dimensions  to  which  they  have 
now  dwindled  under  centuries  of  Mohammedan  misrule. 
But  this  supply,  ever  since  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
had  been  in  a  precarious  condition ;  and  in  the  year 
397  was  entirely  stopped  by  the  orders  of  Gildo,  who 
had  made  himself  virtual  master  of  these  three 
provinces. 

It  has  been  before  stated  ^  that  the  war  which  the  GUdo  the 
elder  Theodosius  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  Africa 
in  the  year  374  was  waged  with  a  certain  Mauretanian 
rebel  named  Firmus.  The  son  of  a  great  sheep-farmer, 
Nabal  *,  he  had  left  behind  him  several  brothers,  one  of 
whom,  Gildo,  had  in  the  year  386  gathered  up  again 
some  portion  of  his  brother's  broken  power  ^  We  find 
him,  seven  years  later  (in  393),  holding  the  rank  of 
Count  of  Africa  in  the  Boman  official  hierarchy.  Prob- 
ably the  troubles  in  the  house  of  Valentinian  II  had 
enabled  him,  though  a  doubtful  friend  to  the  Empire, «.  ,  , 
to  force  himself  into  this  position.     While  the  ereat  ^i  ioy»ity 

*  p.  291. 

'  Will  Panic  influence  juBtify  us  in  coupling  this  Semitic-sounding 
name  with  the  churlish  Nabal  of  the  Bible  % 

'  In  the  year  398  Africa  complains,  according  to  Claudian  (De 
Bello  Qildonico,  153),  that  she  has  been  for  twelve  years  subject  to 
the  tyranny  of  Gildo. 
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BOOK  I.  duel  between  Theodosius  and  Arbogast  was  proceeding, 
— '- — '—  he   held  aloof  from  the  contest,  rendering  indeed  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  former,  but  refusing  to  send 
the  men  or  the  ships  which  he  called  for.     Had  not  the 
death  of  Theodosius  followed  so  promptly  upon    his 
victory,  men  said^  that  he  would  have  avenged  this 
insincere  adhesion,  worse  than  open  enmity,  upon  the 
Count  of  Africa,  in  a  way  which  would  have  recalled 
the  early  days  of  Koman  history,  when  TuUus  Hostilius 
tied  the  dictator  of  Alba,  Mettius  FuflFetius,  to  chariots 
driven  in  opposite  directions,  and  so  tore  asunder  the 
body  of  him  whose  mind  had  wavered  between  loyalty 
and  treason. 
397.  But  the  great  Emperor  having  died  in  his  prime, 

and  ojHjn    Gildo's  dav  of  punishment  was  deferred.     Nav,  more, 

rebellion  i*^  1  •  1  •    i     •       1 

in  397.  he  turned  to  his  own  account  the  perennial  jealouq^ 
existing  between  the  ministers  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Courts,  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Borne, 
and  preferred  to  transfer  it  to  Constantinople.  What 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  was  his  refusal  to  allow  the 
grain  crops  of  397  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  Our  often- 
quoted  poet  represents  the  Mistress  of  the  World  calling, 
De  Beiio  in  the  agony  of  hunger,  upon  Jove,  '  not  now  with  her 
'9-25;  '  wonted  look  of  pride  ;  not  with  that  commanding  mien 
with  which  she  dictates  her  laws  to  Britain  or  layB  her 
fasces  upon  trembling  India.  No,  but  with  weak  voice 
and  tardy  steps  and  eyes  dimmed  of  their  lustre,  with 
hollow  cheeks  and  thin  hunger- wasted  arms  that  scarce 
could  upbear  the  shield ;  her  unloosed  helmet  showed 
her  whitened  hair,  and  she  trailed  her  rusted  spear 
feebly  behind  her/  Then,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul, 
she  addressed  the  Thunderer,  telling  him  that  her  con- 

'  Claudian,  De  Bello  Gildonico,  254-5. 
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quest  of  Carthage  had  been  in  vain  if  Gildo,  a  meaner  book  i. 
and  more  odious  Hannibal,  was  to  lord  it  over  Africa.  — ^ — ~ 
*Even  the  magnitude   of  my  Empire  oppresses  me.   jot-iu. 
Oh!  for  the  happy  days  when  Veii  and  the  Sabines 
were  my  only  foes.     Oh !  that  I  could  return  to  the  old 
limits  and  the  walls  of  good  King  Ancus.     Then  the 
harvests  of  Etruria  and  Campania,  the  acres  which  the 
Curii  and  Cincinnatus  ploughed  and  sowed  would  be 
suflScient  for  my  need/     The  return  to  these  narrow 
limits,  which  he  introduces  as  a  mere  flower  of  poetry, 
was  nearer  than  the  poet  thought. 

The  Roman  Senate  declared  war  in  the  early  winter  The  oudo 
months  of  398  against  Gildo.  Stilicho,  who,  of  course, 
undertook  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition,  found  a 
suitable  instrument  for  Rome's  chastisement  in  one 
who  had  had  cruel  wrongs  of  his  own  to  avenge  upon 
Gildo.  This  was  yet  another  son  of  Nabal,  Mascezel,  Mascexei.  * 
who,  not  favouring  his  brother's  ambitious  schemes,  had 
withdrawn  to  Italy.  To  punish  this  defection  Gildo 
had  caused  his  two  sons  to  be  slain,  and  their  bodies  to 
be  left  unburied.  Now  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  arma- 
ment  consisting  of  six  legions  \  (which  ought  to  have 
numbered  36,600  men,)  Mascezel  set  forth. 

Claudian  brings  vividly  before  us  the  embarkation  The  anna- 
firom   the  harbom:  of  Pisa,  which  the  shouts  of  thed^tx:he<i 
soldiers  and  the  bustle  of  the  armament  filled,  even  as  ^^^    ** 
Agamemnon's  warriors   made  Aulis  echo  when  they 
were  assembling  for  the  war  against  Troy.     Then  we 
see  the  fleet  set  forth  :  they  leave  the  Riviera  on  their 
right,  they  give  a  wide  berth  to  Corsica,  they  reach 


*  The  Jovian,    Herculean,   Nervian,   Felix,   Augustan,   and   'the 
Leones '  (Claudian,  De  Bello  Gildonico,  415-424). 
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BOOK  I.  Sardinia,  and  land  at  Cagliari,  where  they  wait  for 

— '• — 1   favouring  zephyrs. 

Themonki      Here,  Unfortunately,  our  mythological  poet  breaks 

of  Caprer^.  ^£p^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^  handed  over  to  the  very  different  guid- 
ance of  the  devout  but  foolish  Orosius.  He  describes 
how  Mascezel,  having  learned  from  Theodosius  the 
eflScacy  of  prayer,  made  sail  for  the  island  of  Capraria  *, 
and  there  took  on  board  certain  holy  servants  of  God 
(monks)  with  whom  he  spent  the  following  days  in 
prayers,  fastings,  and  the  recitation  of  psalms,  and  thus 
earned  a  victory  without  war,  and  revenge  without  the 
guilt  of  murder. 

Defeat  and      For  whcu  thcv  rcachcd  a  river  which  seems  to  have 

death  of  ,    "' 

Giido.  been  the  frontier  between  Numidia  and  the  province  of 
Carthage,  and  when  he  found  that  on  the  opposite  side 
the  enemy,  60,000  strong,  were  drawn  up  prepared  to 
join  battle  with  his  inferior  numbers,  in  the  night  that 
holy  man,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  then  lately  deceased, 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  striking  the  ground 
thrice  with  his  staff  said,  *  Here,  here,  here.'  The 
prophecy  was  clear :  that  place  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  victory,  which  they  were  to  achieve  on  the  third 
day.  After  waiting  the  appointed  time,  and  passing 
the  third  night  in  prayers,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament,  they  moved  onward 
and  met  their  foes  with  pious  words.  A  standard- 
bearer  of  the  enemy  pressed  insolently  forward.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  the  standard  fell,  the  distant 
cohorts  thought  that  Gildo  had  given  the  signal  for 
surrender,  and  came  in  by  troops  to  give  themselves  up 
to  Mascezel.  The  Count  of  Africa  fled,  escaped  on 
ship-board,  was  pursued,  brought  back  to  land,  put  to 

^  Garibaldi's  Caprera. 
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death  (some  say  ^  he  committed  suicide) ;  but  all  this  book  i. 
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was  done  by  others,  so  that  the  hands  and  the  con- ! 1 

science  of  Mascezel  were  clear  from  his  brother's  blood,      ^^ 
and  yet  he  had  the  revenge  for  which  he  longed.     The 
scene  of  Gildo's  death  was  Tabraca,  a  little  town  still 
existing  tmder  the  name  Tabarca,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers. 

And  thus  the  provinces  of  A&ica  were  for  the  time 
won  back  again  for  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  Bome 
had  her  com  again  \ 

The  fate  of  Mascezel,  the  re-vindicator  of  Afiica,  is  Death  of 
an  enigma.     The  version  given  by  Zosimus  is  that  attribuusd 
genemllj  accepted.    He  says',  that  he  returned  in *•  s*"'^"" 
triumph   to   Italy;    that   Stilicho,   who   was    secretly 
envious  of  his  reputation,  professed  an  earnest  desire  to 
advance  his  interests ;  but  that  when  the  Vandal  was 
going  forth  to  a  suburb  (probably  of  Milan),  as  he  was 
crossing  over  a  certain  bridge,  with  Mascezel  and  others 
in  his  train,  at  a  given  signal  the  guards  crowded  round 
the  African  and  hustled  him  off  into  the  river  below. 
*  Thereat  Stilicho  laughed,  but  the  stream  hurrying  the 
man  away,  caused  him  to  perish  for  lack  of  breath/ 

Orosius,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  all  this.  In 
his  narrative,  which  is  written  with  a  bias  towards 
religious    edification,   Mascezel,    in    the    hour    of   his 

^  Zosimus,  v.  II. 

'  The  patrimony  of  Qildo,  perhaps  representing  that  of  the  whole 
house  of  Nabal,  was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  that  is  of  the 
Emperor,  and  was  so  extensive  that  in  the  Notitia  Occidentis,  cap.  xi, 
the  *  Count  of  the  Patrimony  of  Gildo  *  is  placed  in  the  first  class  of 
officials  subject  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Imperial  Domains  ('Comes 
Rerum  Privatarum ').  Compare  also  Cod.  Theod.  vii.  8  (De  Metatis) 
7  and  9. 

•   V.   II. 
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BOOK  I.  triumph,  is  described  as  neglecting  the  society  of  the 
— '• — '—  holy  men  whom  he  had  taken  on  board  at  Caprera,  and 
even  daring  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  churches  by 
laying  hands  on  some  of  the  rebels  who  had  taken 
refuge  there.  *  The  penalty  for  this  sacrilege  followed 
in  due  course,  for  after  some  time  he  himself  was 
punished  under  the  very  eyes  and  amid  the  exulting 
cries  of  those  whom  he  had  thus  sought  to  slay.  Thus 
when  he  hoped  in  God  he  was  assisted,  and  when  he 
despised  Him  he  was  put  to  death/ 

This  does  not  seem  to  describe  the  same  scene  as  the 
tumultuary  assassination  of  which  Zosimus  speaka  As 
Orosius  hates  Stilicho,  and  omits  no  opportunity  of 
insinuating  calumnies  against  him.  his  sUence  appears 
to  outweigh  the  hostile  testimony  of  Zosimus,  who 
generally  leans  to  the  side  of  detraction.  Possibly  the 
Boman  ministers  who  had  seen  Firmus  rise  again  in 
Gildo  may  have  feared  that  Gildo  would  rise  again  in 
Mascezel,  and  may  have  determined  by  fair  means  or 
foul  to  crush  the  viper  s  brood  of  the  house  of  Nabal ; 
but  such  a  crime,  committed  for  reasons  of  state,  how- 
ever foul  a  thing  in  itself,  is  different  from  the  assassi- 
nation prompted  by  mere  personal  envy,  which  has 
been  on  insufficient  grounds  attributed  to  the  Vandal 
hero. 
Marriage  The  glory  and  power  of  Stilicho  were  now  nearly  at 
riusio       their  highest   point.     Shortly   before    the    expedition 

\A.9iX\9k 

daughter  agaiust  Gildo  he  had  given  his  daughter  Maria  in 
'  marriage  to  Honorius,  and  the  father-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  might  rightly  be  deemed  to  hold  power  with 
a  securer  grasp  than  his  mere  chief  minister.  In  the 
poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria,  a  poem  in 
which  the  mythological   element — Cupid,  Venus,  the 
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Nereids,  and  the  like — is  more  than  usually  prominent,  book  i. 

Claudian  seems  perplexed  to  know  which  he  is   to 1 

praise  the  most— the  Emperor,  the  bride,  or  the  bride  s     ^^• 
lather.    He  settles  at  length,  however,  on  Stilicho,  even 
daring  to  say — 

'  More  of  oar  duty  e*en  our  prince  hath  won 
Since  thou,  unconqaered  captain,  call'st  him  son^.' 

And  to  this  quarter  of  the  compass,  during  the  remain- 
ing six  years  over  which  his  poems  extend,  the  needle 
of  his  Muse's  devotion  pointed  £Etithfully.  He  tells  us, 
and  one  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  flattery  is  not 
wholly  baseless,  that  when  Stilicho  trod  the  streets  of 
Bome  there  was  no  need  of  any  herald  to  announce  his 
advent  ^.  Even  when  surrounded  by  the  throng  of 
citizens,  his  lofty  stature,  his  demeanour,  stately  yet 
modest,  his  voice,  accustomed  to  command,  yet  free 
from  the  loud  arrogance  of  the  mere  military  swash- 
buckler ;  above  all,  his  capacious  forehead  and  his  hair, 
touched  with  an  early  whiteness  by  the  cares  of  state,  and 
suggesting  the  gravity  of  age  combined  with  the  vigour 
of  youth,  all  proclaimed  his  presence  to  the  people  ;  all 
forced  the  by-stander  to  exclaim,  *  Hie  est,  hie  Stilichon.' 
(*  This,  this  can  be  none  else  than  Stilicho/) 

In  the  same  poem,  Claudian  indulges  in  anticipations 
of  the  birth  of  a  little  *  Honoriades,'  who  should  climb 
the  knees  of  his  grandfather',  an  anticipation,  however, 
which  was  not  realised.  There  was  no  issue  of  the 
marriage,  and  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

^       'Plus  jam,  plus  domino  cuncti  debere  fatemur 
Quod  gener  est,  invicte  tuns.' 

De  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mariae,  335-6. 
■  De  Nupt.  Honor.  etrMariae,  318-325, 
'  De  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mariae,  340-1. 
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BOOK  I.  birth  of  an  Imperial  grandson  would  have,  more  than 

! !_  anything  else,  consolidated  the  power  of  Stilicho,  even 

^^  "^*    this  failure  of  issue  was,  at  a  later  day,  attributed  to 
the  magical  arts  of  Serena  and  included  in  the  indict- 
ment against  her  too  prosperous  family. 
coMuiBinp      The  years  399  and  400  were  memorable  ones  in  the 

«)f  £ntro- 

piM  and  Consular  Fasti.  For  the  first  of  these  years,  Eutropius, 
the  chamberlain  and  ruling  favourite  at  the  Court  of 
Constantinople,  was  nominated  Consul  on  behalf  of  the 
East,  while  Mallius  Theodoras,  a  Roman  of  respectable 
rank  and  character,  was  the  colleague  given  him  by  the 
West.  For  though  the  Consul's  titular  dignity  was 
connected  properly  with  Old  Rome  alone,  this  divided 
nomination  between  the  two  portions  of  the  Empire 
seems  to  have  been  usual,  if  not  universal. 
Degrada-  Slavcs  and  frccdmen,  even  of  the  degraded  class  of 
contuiship.  cunuchs  to  which  Eutropius  belonged,  had  before  now, 
under  weak  Emperors,  and  especially  under  Constan- 
tius,  exercised  great  power  in  the  state,  but  it  had  been 
always  by  keeping  themselves  in  the  background  and 
working  upon  the  suspicions  or  vanity  of  their  lord. 
But  that  a  slave  who  had  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the 
menial  ranks  as  he  passed  from  one  master  to  another 
till  he  at  length  received  his  freedom  as  the  contume- 
lious prize  of  his  age  and  ugliness,  that  an  old  and 
wrinkled  eunuch,  who  had  combed  the  hair  of  his 
mistress  and  fanned  her  with  peacocks'  feathers,  should 
sit  in  the  chair  of  Brutus,  be  preceded  by  the  lictors 
with  the  fasces,  and  affect  to  command  the  armies  of 
Rome,  was  too  much  for  the  still  remaining  pride  of 
the  Senatus  Populua  Que  Romanus.  The  populace  of 
Constantinople  only  laughed  a€  the  effeminate  voice 
and  faded  prettineTsses  of  the  Eunuch-Consul,  but  the 
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Western  Capital  refused  to  defile  her  annals  with  his  book  i. 

Ch  18. 

name,  and   wrote   down   Mallius   Theodoms   as    sole  — '- 

Consul.     By  a  not  unnatural  blunder,  in  after  years     ^^ 
the  blank  space  was  filled  up  by  the  division  of  the 
Western  magistrate's  name,  and  the  year  399  (a.u.c. 
1 1 52)  was  assigned  to  '  Mallius  eA  Theodoras,  Consules/ 
In  the  following  year  (400)   Stilicho  himself  was  Conroidiip 

of  Swlioiio* 

raised  to  the  Consulship.  The  promotion  seems  to 
have  come  somewhat  tardily  to  one  whose  power  and 
whose  services  were  so  transcendent,  but  there  was 
perhaps  a  reluctance  to  confer  this  peculiarly  Roman 
Ice  on  one  so  recently  sprung  from  a  barbarian 
stock  ^  Claudian's  muse  was  roused  by  this  exaltation 
of  his  patron  to  some  of  her  finest  efiForts.  In  the  tri- 
logy of  poems  celebrating  the  first  Consulship  of 
Stilicho  *,  the  enthusiastic  bard  furnishes  us  with  many 
of  those  details  as  to  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of 
the  General,  which  have  been  already  quoted :  he 
describes  how  he  had  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name 
brought  Germany  into  such  a  state  of  subjection  and 
civilisation,  that  the  perplexed  traveller  sailing  down 
the  Rhine  was  fain  to  ask  himself  which  was  indeed 
the  German,  which  the  Roman  shore ;  he  celebrates 
the  civic  virtues  of  his  hero,  and  he  closes  with  a  rap^ 
turous  description  of  the  sports  in  the  amphitheatre 
which  were  to  celebrate  the  joyful  event,  and  for  which 
Diana  and  all  her  nymphs  with  glad  willingness  pur- 
veyed the  needful  animals.  . 
From   amidst  the   prophecies  of  future  glory  andoongwtu. 

prophecy. 

^  Yet  that  this  cannot  have  been  the  only  reason  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  examples  of  Bauto,  Merobaudes,  and  Dagalaiphns. 

'  The  so-called  poem  on  the  Second  Consulship  evidently  bears  an 
erroneous  title,  and  really  belongs  to  the  First. 
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De  consu- 
Utu  Stili- 
ohoniB  II, 
424-476. 


BOOK  1.  victory,  which  are,  as  it  were,  a  common  form  in  such 
ch  is. 
— '. — '—  compositions,  one  may  be  selected  which  concludes  the 

second  poem.     The  personifications  are  doubtless  less 

vivid  than  those  of  the  great  Epic  Poets,  and  some  of 

the  images  are  perhaps  blurred  in  the  original,  and 

must  be  yet  more  so  in  a  translation.     Still,  as  one  of 

the  latest  mythological  pictures  in  Koman  art,  and  as  a 

forecast  of  the  future  of  the  Empire,  delivered  at  the 

very  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  (according  to 

our  reckoning),  the  passage  may  be  found  not  devoid  of 

interest — 


The  Ciive 
of  Time. 


Time. 


The  Sun 
enters  upon 
the  new 
year. 


'  Far  off,  in  some  wild  spot,  unknown  of  men, 
Scarce  to  be  traced  by  e'en  Immortals'  ken, 
Yawns  the  vast  Cave,  dark  mother  of  the  years, 
Forth  from  whose  depths  each  new-born  time  appears, 
Whither  it  hastes,  when  ended.     All  tlie  place 
Is  girdled  by  a  serpent's  coiled  embrace : 
For  ever  fresh  each  green  and  glittering  scale, 
And  the  jaws  close  upon  the  back-bent  tail. 
End  and  beginning  one.     Before  the  Gates 
Primeval  Nature,  stately  guardian,  waits, 
And  all  around  her,  as  in  act  to  fly, 
'  Hang  the  swift  souls,  soon  to  be  bom  or  die. 

Meanwhile  a  man,  of  venerable  age, 
Writes  Fate's  firm  verdicts  on  his  opened  page. 
He  tells  the  stars,  he  knows  their  devious  way, 
The  secret  cause  of  every  orb's  delay. 
And  the  fixed  laws  which  death  and  life  obey. 
He  knows  what  prompts  the  mazy  dance  of  Mars, 
The  Thunderer's  steadfast  course  among  the  stars. 
The  Moon's  swift  orbit,  Saturn's  sluggish  pace. 
Why  Venus,  Mercury,  haunt  Sol's  resting-place. 

Soon  as  that  threshold  feels  the  Sun-god's  feet, 
The  mighty  Mother  runs  his  steps  to  greet. 
That  ancient  mage,  before  the  sunbeam's  glare. 
Bends  all  the  snow-white  honours  of  his  hair, 
And  then,  self-moved,  the  adamantine  doors 
Turn  backwards;  gleam  upon  the  spacious  floors 
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The  conqnerintr  rays;    Time's  mysteries  old  and  new, 
In  Time's  own  realm,  lie  open  to  the  view. 

Here,  each  apportioned  to  its  separate  cell, 
By  various  metals  marked,  the  ages  dwell. 
Here  are  the  brazen  years,  a  crowded  line, 
Here  the  stem  iron,  there  the  silvern  shine. 
Oh !  safely  guarded,  rare  for  earth  to  hold. 
Lie  the  great  boons,  the  ruddy  years  of  gold. 
Of  these  the  Titan  chooses  the  most  fair, 
The  noble  form  of  Stilicho  to  wear. 
Bids  all  the  rest  to  follow,  and  as  they  fly 
Salutes  them  thus,  and  tells  their  destiny. 

''Lot  he,  for  whom  the  better  age  so  long 
Has  tarried,  comes,  a  Consul.     Oh  ye  throng 
Of  years  that  men  have  yearned  for,  haste  amain 
And  all  the  Virtues  carry  in  your  train. 
Once  more  from  you  let  mighty  minds  be  bom, 
The  joy  of  Bacchus,  Ceres'  wealth  of  corn. 
Let  not  the  starry  Serpent,  by  the  Pole, 
Hiss  forth  the  icy  breath  that  chills  the  soul : 
Nor  with  immoderate  cold  let  Ursa  rage. 
With  heat  the  Lion ;  Cancer's  heritage 
Let  not  the  fury  of  the  summer  bum, 
Nor  let  Aquarius,  of  the  lavish  urn, 
Wash  out  the  seeds  from  earth  with  lashing  showers. 
Let  Phrixus'  Bam  lead  in  the  spring  with  flowers, 
But  not  the  Scorpion's  hail  the  olives  bruise, 
Nor  Virgin  !   thou  the  autumnal  germs  refuse 
Kindly  to  foster.     Dog-star  I   let  the  vine 
Qrape-crowned,  not  hear  too  loud  that  bark  of  thine." 

He  said  and  sought  the  saffron-flaming  fields 
And  his  own  vale,  which  circles  and  enshields 
A  fiery  stream.     There  in  a  deep-grown  glade, 
Where  feed  his  deathless  steeds,  his  steps  he  stayed. 
Bound  with  the  fragrant  flowers  his  amber  hair, 
The  manes  and  bridles  of  his  coursers  fair — 
Here  served  him  Lucifer,  Aurora  there — 
And  with  them  smiling,  stood  the  Year  of  Gold, 
Proud  on  his  brow  the  Consul's  name  to  hold. 
Then  on  its  hinge  the  gate  is  backward  rolled, 
And  the  stars  write  the  Stilichonian  name 
On  Rome's  eternal  calendars  of  fame.' 


BOOK  I. 
Ch.  1^5. 

400. 

A  Golden 
Age  al- 
lotted to 
Stilicho  by 
the  sun. 


NOTE  G.    On  the  Name  Alaric. 

NOTE  G.  Alaric  =  Ala-Reih.  As  to  the  termination  Reth  there  is  no 
difBcnlty.  Allied  apparently  to  the  Latin  rex,  it  is  the  regular 
equivalent  of  prince  or  ruler  in  Ulfilas's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
e. g.  John  xii.  31,  'Nu  sa  reih  this  fairwaas  usvairpada  at' — 

*  Now  is  i\i<^  prince  of  this  world  cast  out-'  Matt.  ix.  18,  *  Reih 
ains  qimands  invait  ina  qithands  thatei  dauhtar  meina  nu  gas- 
valt' — *A  certain  ruler  coming  worshipped  him  saying  that  my 
daughter  is  now  dead/     £pL  ii.  2, '  Bi  reik  valdufnjis  luftaus ' — 

*  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.'   Romans  xiii.  3, 

*  Thai  auk  reiks  ni  sind  ajg^s  godamma  vaurstva  ak  ubihimma ' — 

*  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  work  but  to  evil.'  The 
Gothic  equivalent  of  King  is  T/iiudans. 

This  Eeiis  is  of  course  the  final  ric  in  the  Vandal  Genseric 
and  Hunneric,  the  Prankish  Chilperic,  the  Ostrogoth  Theodoric, 
the  Spanish  Boderic,  and  the  English  Leofric. 

The  first  part  of  the  name,  Ala,  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  clear, 
as  alle  (all)  in  Gothic  is  generally  spelt  with  two  Ts  both  in  its 
simple  form  or  in  its  compounds;  but  we  do  find  ^/^i-mans= 
'  all-men,'  *  mankind,'  and  ^^-tharba,  ^  utterly  destitute,'  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Luke  xv.  15.  (See  the  Grothic 
Lexicon  in  Gabelenz  and  Lobe's  Ulfilas.) 

The  surname  Baltha  is,  without  dispute,  the  Gothic  equi- 
valent for  '  bold,'  thus  John  vii.  13,  *  Nih  than  ainshun  svethauh 
•  baltha^ha  rodida  bi  ina  in  agisis  ludaie ' — '  But  not  any-one 
however,  loklly  spoke  (thus)  concerning  him  from  fear  of  the 
Jews.'  It  is  apparently  the  same  word  which  appears  in  our 
English  name  Ethelbald  (probably  also  in  the  German  Willibald 
and  the  Italian  Garibaldi). 


NOTE  H.    On  the  Division  of  Illybicum. 

The  division  of  the  Empire  between  East  and  West  on  the  NOTE  H. 
accession  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  though  it  was  possibly 
meant  to  be  less  complete  than  some  preceding  partitions^, 
proved  to  be  the  final  one.  It  is  worth  while  to  indicate  the 
line  of  division,  which  is  sufficiently  accurately  traced  for  us  in 
the  Notitia.  In  Africa  it  was  the  well-known  frontier  marked 
by  '  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,'  which  separated  Libya  (or 
Cyrenaica)  on  the  East  from  Africa  Tripolitana  on  the  West. 
Modern  geographers  draw  exactly  the  same  line  (about  19^  E. 
of  Greenwich)  as  the  boundaiy  of  Barca  and  Tripoli. . 

On  the  Northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  the  matter  is  a 
little  more  complicated.  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Savia,  and  Dal* 
matia  belonged  to  the  West,  and  Dacia — not  the  original  but 
the  later  province  of  Dacia — to  the  East.  This  gives  us  for 
the  frontier  of  the  Western  Empire  the  Danube  as  &r  as 
Belgrade,  and  on  the  Adriatic  the  modem  town  of  Scutari. 
The  inland  frontier  is  traced  by  geographers  some  60  miles 
up  the  Save  from  Belgrade,  then  southwards  by  the  Drina  to 
its  source,  and  so  across  the  mountains  to  Scutari.  Thus  Scla- 
vonia,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
Croatia,  most  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro  in  the 
state  which  was  lately  called  Turkey  in  Europe,  belonged  to 
the  Western  Empire.  The  later  province  of  Dacia,  which  fell 
to  the  Eastern  share,  included  Servia  (Old  and  New),  the  south- 
east comer  of  Bosnia,  the  north  of  Albania,  and  the  west  of 
Bulgaria.  By  this  partition  the  Prefecture  of  Dlyricum,  as 
constituted  by  Diocletian,  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 

'  *  ArchadiuB  et  Honorius  germani  utmmque  imperium  divisis  tantum  iedtbui 
tenere  coeperant.'  Marcellini  Chronicon,  s.  a.  395.  MarcellinnB,  however,  is  by 
no  meaiui  »  contemporary  authority,  having  written  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century. 
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NOTE  H.  parts.  The  north-western  half,  which  we  may  call,  speaking 
roughly,  the  Austrian  (including  Austria's  recent  acquisitions 
in  the  direction  of  Bosnia),  was  given  to  Rome,  while  the 
south-eastern,  or  the  Turkish  and  Greek  half,  fell  to  the  dominion 
of  Constantinople. 

What  makes  the  subject  somewhat  perplexing  to  the  student 
is  the  tendency  to  confuse  Illyricum  the  province  and  Illyricum 
the  prefecture.  The  former  was  nearly  identical  with  the  pro- 
vince afterwards  called  Dalmatia  (Modern  Dal matia  +  Bosnia 
+  Herzegovina),  and  was  allotted  almost  in  its  entirety  to  the 
Western  Empii^.  The  latter  reached,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  Danube  to  Cape  Matapan.  It  is  of  this  that  historians  are 
thinking  when,  in  describing  the  territorial  changes  of  this 
period,  they  speak  of  Eastern  and  Western  Illyricum. 

Some  modem  writers  have  represented  that  this  division  of 
Illyricum  was  a  grievance  which  Old  Rome  had  against  New  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Tillemont(Histoire  des  Empereurs, 
V.  157)  has  shown  that  the  division  was  made  by  Gratian  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  Theodosius.  It  is  nowhere,  I  believe, 
mentioned  by  contemporary  historians  as  a  cause  of  quarrel,  and 
in  fact,  looking  back  to  the  Diocletianic  scheme  of  division,  it 
would  rather  seem  as  if  the  East  were  entitled  to  complain  at 
not  having  the  whole  of  the  Prefecture  of  Illyricum  than  the 
West  at  having  to  relinquish  a  part. 

It  seems  clear  from  Jordanes  (Getica  li  and  lii)  that  at  the 
time  of  the  three  Ostrogothic  brother-kings  (45:^-474)  both 
Pannonia  and  Illyricum  (which  apparently  here  =  Dalmatia) 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  under  Theodoric  they 
are  Western  again.  Our  information  as  to  all  these  changes  is 
still  far  from  complete. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

ABCADIUS. 

Authorities. 

Sources : — 

Our  chief  sources  are  Zosimus  and  the  eccleeiastical  historians,  BOOK  I. 
hot  we  have  also  one  contemporary  authority  of  peculiar  interest  * 

in  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene,  whose  visit  to 
Constantinople  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  chapter.  Synesins 
was  bom  about  370,  of  ancient  family — he  traced  his  descent 
from  the  Heracleidae,  the  mythical  founders  of  Cyrene — and  he 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens  and  Alexandria.  His  sojourn  in 
Constantinople  appears  to  have  lasted  from  397  to  400.  Afber 
his  return  to  Africa  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  of  a 
very  broad  and  eclectic  type,  and  about  the  year  409  in  deference 
to  the  earnest  request  of  his  fellow-citizens  he  accepted  the  office 
of  Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  though  fully  conscious  how  little  he,  the 
jovial  sportsman  and  litterateur^  conformed  to  the  conventional 
standard  of  holiness  required  in  a  father  of  the  Church.  He  will 
probably  be  always  best  known  by  the  kindly,  and  on  the  whole 
fidthful,  picture  of  him  contained  in  Kingsley's  *  Hypatia.' 

Besides  the  oration  on  Kingship,  Synesius  wrote  a  treatise 
called  *  the  Eg3q)tians  or  concerning  Providence,'  in  which  under 
allegorical  disguise  some  of  the  chief  events  connected  with  the 
revolt  of  Gainas  are  related.  Aurelian  is  spoken  of  as  Osiris,  the 
principle  of  good  :  under  the  name  Typhos,  the  principle  of  evil, 
some  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  said  to  have  been  Aurelian*s 
brother,  is  designated.  The  whole  subject  is  very  obscure,  and 
till  *  Typhos '  can  be  identified,  it  seems  to  me  hardly  wise  to  try 
to  interweave  this  strange  parable  with  authentic  history. 
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BOOK  I.      Hitherto  the  course  of  events  has  compelled  us 
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often  to  linger  by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the 

S[:::r  Propontls.     The  barbarians  whose   fortunes  we  have 
and  been  following  have  rarely  lost  sight  of  the  Danube. 

Empirei.  The  great  Emperor  who  tamed  them  has  ruled  the 
world  from  Constantinople.  Henceforward  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  affairs  of 
Western  Europe  and  only  to  attend  to  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  history  of 
the  West  For  however  true  it  may  be  that  Theo- 
dosius  intended  to  make  no  permanent  division  of  the 
Empire,  when  on  his  death-bed  at  Milan  he  left  the 
East  to  Arcadius  and  the  West  to  Honorius,  it  is  not 
less  true  that  that  division,  towards  which  the  stream 
of  destiny  had  long  been  tending,  did  practically  result 
from  the  arrangements  then  made  by  him,  from  the 
weakness  of  his  sons  and  from  the  mutual  and  en- 
venomed  hatred  of  theftr  ministers.  The  process  of 
division  began  in  330,  when  Constantine  dedicated  his 
new  capital  by  the  Bosphorus.  It  ended  in  800,  when 
the  people  of  Rome  shouted  *  Life  and  Victory  to 
Carolus  Augustus,  crowned  by  God,  great  and  pacific 
Emperor  of  the  Romans.'  But  if  we  must  connect  one 
date  more  than  another  with  a  process  which  was 
thus  going  forward  for  nearly  half  a  millennium,  un- 
doubtedly that  date  will  be  395,  the  year  of  the  death 
of  Theodosius. 

Recognising  this  fact,  I  shall  only  sketch  in  brief 
outline  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius. 
We  have  seen  that  this  prince,  nominally  lord  of  half 
the  civilised  world,  really  a  man  of  such  feeble  and 
sluggish  temperament  as  to  be  always  the  slave  of 
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some  more  powerful  character  near  him,  had  passed,  book  i. 
after  the  murder  of  Rufinus,  under  the  dominion  of — '- — ^ 
three    joint-rulers, — Eutropius  the   Eunuch,   Eudoxia     ^^^' 
the  daughter  of  a  Frankish  warrior,  and  Gainas  the 
Goth.     How  these  three  may  have  divided  their  power 
we   know   not;    doubtless   there   were    rivalries   and 
jealousies  between  them,  but  for  five  years  they  seemed 
to  have  pulled  the  strings  of  the  Imperial  puppet  in 
apparent    harmony.       During    this    time    Eutropius,  EutropiuH 
'  Superintendent  of  the  Sacred  Bedchamber,'  was  the  Eunnch. 
chief  figure  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire.     He 
raised  up  his  friends  and  cast  down  his  enemies.  Hosius, 
once  a  servant  in  the  kitchen  of  Theodosius,  became 
Master  of  the  Offices,  and    Leo,  a  big  swashbuckler 
soldier,  who  had  once  been  a  wool-comber,  and  whose 
chief  glory  was  that  he  could  drink  more  goblets  of  wine 
than  any  other  man  in  the  camp,  was  made,  at  a  crisis 
of  the  fortimes  of  the  State,  Magister   Militum  per 
Orientem  ^.     On  the  other  hand,  the  old  general,  Abun- 
dantius,   who   had   formerly  been  one   of  the   many 
masters  of  the  despised  and  elderly  Eunuch,  and  who, 
by  introducing  him  to  the  Court,  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions  of  his   future  greatness,   had   to   atone  for  too 
vividly  recalling  to  the  upstart  Minister  the  memories 
of  past  degradation.     He  was  banished  to  Pityus,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea,  under  the  roots  of 
Caucasus,  where  only  the  charity  of  the  barbarians  pre- 
vented him  from  perishing  with  hunger.    Timasius,  the 
old  general  of  Theodosius,  who  had  been  threatened 
with  the  anger  of  Kufinus  \  fell  before  the  yet  deadlier 

^  Apparently.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  precise  title  is  anywhere 
mentioned. 
•  See  p.  541. 
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BOOK  I.  enmity  of  Eutropius.  An  unworthy  confidant  of  the 
— '. — 1-  general's,  Bargus  the  sausage-seller,  was  persuaded  to 
^^  *  accuse  his  patron  of  treasonable  designs  upon  the 
throne ;  forged  letters  were  adduced  in  support  of  the 
charge :  Timasius  was  condemned  and  banished  to  the 
great  Oasis  in  the  Libyan  desert  in  the  west  of  Egypt 
His  son,  Syagrius,  sought  to  deliver  him  from  that 
terrible  ptece  of  exile,  surrounded  with  vast  wilder- 
nesses in  which  no  creature  could  live :  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  hired  a  band  of  robbers  to  assist  him 
in  his  pious  design,  but  whether  he  failed  to  com- 
mimicate  with  his  father,  whether  the  sand  of  the 
desert  swallowed  up  both  father  and  son,  or  whether 
both  escaped  and  lingered  out  inglorious  lives  among 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  Soudan,  was  never  ascertained. 
Enough  that  both  Timasius  and  Bargus  vanished  from 
the  eyes  of  men. 

The  pampered  menial  who  could  make  his  anger  thus 
terrible  to  his  foes  was  of  course  soon  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  sycophants.  Ignoble  natures  always  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  possessor  of  power,  and 
the  same  kind  of  persons  who  now  grovel  before 
a  democracy  then  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour 
of  shaking  the  hand  of  the  Eunuch,  clasped  his  knees, 
kissed  his  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  hailed  him  as  '  De- 
fender of  the  Laws'  and  *  Father  of  the  Emperor/ 
Statues  were  erected  to  him  in  all  the  chief  cities  of 
the  East.  In  some  he  was  represented  as  a  judge  clad 
in  solemn  toga :  in  others  he  was  a  mailed  horseman  : 
and  the  inscriptions  on  the  bases  of  the  statues  dared 
to  talk  of  his  noble  birth  (though  men  were  still  living 
who  had  bought  and  sold  him  as  a  slave),  to  declare 
that  he,  the  Chamberlain,  had  fought  great  battles  and 
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won  them  without  others*  help,  or  to  call  him  the  book  i. 
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'  third  founder  of  the  City  of  Constantinople/  * 

Meanwhile,  Eutropius  was  accumulating  vast  stores  Sale  of 
of  wealth.     The  greater  part  of  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty of  Bufinus  found  its  way  into  his  hands ;  and 
as  it  soon   became   manifest  that  his  word  was  all- 
powerful  with  Arcadius  in  the  selection  of  governors 
of  the  provinces,  he  was  able  to  coin  this  influence 
into  gold,  and  according  to  Claudian's  account  of  the 
matter,  actually  set  up  a   kind  of  domestic  mart  at 
which  prefectures  and  governorships  were  openly  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.     'All  the  lands  between  Tigris  cuadUn. 
and  the  Balkans  are  put  to  sale  by  this  hucksterer  of  piam  i, 
Empire.     One  man  sells  his  villa  for  the  government  ^^^ 
of  Asia ;    another  with   his   wife's   jewels    purchases 
Syria ;  a  third  thinks  he  has  bought  Bithynia  too  dear 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  home  of  his  fathers.     A  tariff 
fixed  on  the  Eunuch's  door  distinguishes  the  price  of 
the  various  nations ;  so  many  sesterces  for  Galatia,  so 
many  for  Poutus,  so  many  for  Lydia.     If  you  wish  to 
rule  Lycia,  pay  down  so  many  thousands. 

"For  Phrygia  you  must  pay  me  something  more." 
'Tis  thus  he  bargains.     He,  oft  sold  before, 
Now  fain  would  sell  us  all,  and  branded  see 
Upon  our  brows  bis  mark  of  infamy/ 

One  good  deed  and  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Joha 
Christian  Church  marked  the  administration  of  Eutro-  tom, 
pius.     On  the  death  of  Nectarius,  Bishop  of  Constan- conrtSiT- 
tinople,  long  and  fierce  debates  arose  as  to  the  choice  of  ^^'^  ** 
his  successor.     Eutropius,  who  with  all  his  vices  was 
not  wanting  in  penetration  and  insight  into  character, 
appears  to  have  suggested  the  name  of  John  Chry- 
sostom,  to  whose  eloquent  discourses  he  had  listened 
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BOOK  I.  during  a  recent  visit  to  Antioch.  The  suggestion 
— \ — 1-  pleased  both  clergy  and  people ;  the  golden-mouthed 
^^^'  preacher  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  see. 
An  order  was  sent  to  Asterius,  Count  of  the  East,  who, 
according  to  the  somewhat  high-handed  fashion  usual 
in  those  days  in  dealing  with  bishops-elect,  captured 
the  unwilling  preacher,  delivered  him  to  the  Imperial 
officers,  and  sent  him  in  honourable  custody  to  the  city, 
with  which  his  name  was  thenceforward  to  be  for  ever 
associated. 
AureHan  The  degrading  yoke  of  the  Eunuch-chamberlain  was 
patrioiio  not  bome  without  a  murmur  by  the  nobles  of  Con- 
^  stantinople.  There  was  a  party,  headed  by  the  high- 
Bouled  and  cultivated  Aurelian,  which  dared  to  protest 
with  increasing  boldness  against  the  ascendency  of 
court-lackeys  within  the  palace,  and  Gothic  soldiers 
without.  To  this  party  Sjmesius  of  Cyrene  attached 
himself.  He  had  come,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
seven,  on  a  mission  from  his  native  city  to  offer  a 
golden  wreath  to  the  Emperor  and  to  obtain  some 
remission  of  the  crushing  taxation  under  which  the 
Cyrenaic  province  was  groaning.  For  more  than  a 
year  he  had  been  in  vain  pleading  for  an  audience 
with  the  Emperor.  The  covetous  Eunuch,  who  had  no 
desire  to  see  the  quotations  of  provincial  governorships 
lowered  by  any  alleviation  of  their  burdens,  kept  the 
doors  of  the  palace  fast  closed  against  him.  At  length, 
however,  the  opportunity  of  Synesius  came.  It  was 
the  year  399,  the  year  when  the  Fasti  were  soiled  by 
the  disgraceful  Consulship  of  Eutropius;  but  it  was 
also  the  year  in  which,  by  some  means  unknown  to  us, 
Aurelian  obtained  the  commanding  position  of  Prae- 
torian  Prefect.      From  this  high   vantage-ground  he 
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was  able  effectually  to  help  the  young  orator,  and  thus  book  i 
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it  was  that,  apparently  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Synesius,  admitted    into  the  palace,  delivered  before     ^^* 
Arcadius  his  celebrated  oration  '  on  Kingship.' 

It  was  a  striking  scene:  the  young  and  eloquent  The  on. 
deputy  from  Cyrene  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  that  Synenan 
brilliant  assemblage  to  lecture  the  short,  sallow,  sleepy-  sUp.'  ^^^ 
eyed  young  man,  who  was  hailed  as  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  on  the  duties  of  his  office  ^  If  Sjmesius 
really  uttered  half  the  bold  and  noble  words  which 
appear  in  his  published  oration,  it  is  a  marvel  that  he 
was  not  at  once  arrested  on  a  charge  of  laesa  majestas ; 
but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  may  well  have  added 
weight  to  his  sentences  at  a  later  day  in  the  secure 
seclusion  of  Cyrene,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  safe  to 
presiune  on  the  lethargy  of  the  lectured  Emperor. 
Where  Theodosius  would  have  been  listening  with 
flushed  face  and  on  the  point  of  bursting  forth  in  a 
passion  of  uncontrollable  rage,  the  heavy-eyed  Arcadius 
yawned  and  wondered  how  soon  the  oration  of  the 
young  deputy  from  Cyrene  would  be  ended. 

*The  Emperor,'  said  the  young  orator,  *  ought  to 
know  the  faces  of  his  soldiers,  to  endear  himself  to 
them  by  sharing  their  hardships  and  their  dangers,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  grievances 
of  his  subjects  by  visiting  the  provinces  in  person. 
The  great  Caesars  of  Kome  lived  in  the  open  air,  feared 


^  We  get  from  Philosiorgius  (Eccl.  Hist.  zi.  3)  these  particulars. 
'Arcadius  was  short  of  stature  and  weak  in  frame.  His  personal 
strength  was  slight  and  his  complexion  dark.  His  slothful  temper 
showed  itself  in  his  speech  and  in  the  blinking  of  his  eyes,  which 
were  generally  closed  as  if  in  slumber  and  were  kept  open  with  an 
efifort.' 
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BOOK  I.  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  noontide  sun  and  to 
— '. — 1-  the  winter's  wind,  lived  under  tents,  were  seen  by  the 
peasant  and  the  legionary.  The  notion  that  the  sove- 
reign should  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  beheld  only 
by  adoring  courtiers,  surrounded  by  tall,  fair-haired 
guards,  with  golden  shields  and  golden  lances,  per- 
fumed with  essences  and  odours,  this  seclusion  and 
idolatry  of  the  Emperor  is  a  custom  borrowed  from  the 
barbarians  and  if  persisted  in  will  ruin  the  Republic, 
whose  fortune  even  now  hangs,  as  it  were,  on  a  razors 
edge.  For  while  the  Emperor  is  shutting  himself  up 
in  his  palace,  living  the  life  of  a  polypus,  occupying 
himself  only  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  with 
the  buflfooneries  of  low  comedians,  the  barbarians  are 
pressing  into  our  armies,  urging  every  day  more 
audacious  claims,  yea,  have  already  kindled  rebellion 
in  some  provinces  of  the  Empire.  Their  chiefs,  raised 
to  high  military  command,  are  taking  their  seats  in 
the  Senate.  They  wear  the  Roman  toga,  condescend- 
ing so  far  to  our  usages  when  they  are  figuring  as 
officers  of  the  State,  but  as  soon  as  thev  re-ent«r  their 
dwellings  they  hasten  to  throw  off  the  civic  gown, 
declaring  that  it  hinders  the  drawing  of  the  sword. 
The  true  patriot  Emperor  will  find  this  to  be  his  first 
task,  cautiously,  but  firmly,  to  weed  out  the  barbarians 
from  his  army,  and  make  that  army  what  it  once  was, 
Roman.' 

The  patriotic  oration  of  Synesius  awoke  no  echo  in 
the  soul  of  Arcadius,  but  it  was  contemporaneous  with 
and  may  possibly  have  been  in  part  the  cause  of  certain 
events  which  made  the  year  399  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Empire  ^     Eutropius  the  venal 

^  Giildenpenning's  plausible  suggestion  that  the  appeal  to  the  old 
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chamberlain,  Eudoxia  the  Frankish  empress,  and  book  t. 
Gainas  the  Gothic  general,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  for  - 
some  years  been  helping  one  another  to  misgovern  the 
Empire ;  but  in  399,  the  year  of  Eu tropins'  consulship, 
this  disastrous  coalition  was  dissolved,  chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  overweening  arrogance  and  insatiable 
rapacity  of  the  Eunuch-Consul,  but  also  partly  by  the 
inherent  tendency  of  all  coalitions  which  are  founded 
merely  on  a  selfish  desire  to  approj)riate  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  State,  to  break  down  sooner  or 
later  under  the  warring  ambitions  of  their  members. 

Early  in  the  year  tidin&:s  came  to  Constantinople  of  Rebellion 

•^  .  .  .  .  of  Count 

untoward  events  in  the  inland  province  of  Phrygia.  A  TriWgiid. 
colony  of  Greuthungi,  who  had  been  settled  there  pro- 
bably after  the  great  victory  which  Promotus  gained  386. 
over  their  invading  hordes  ^  had  broken  out  into  open 
revolt,  and  were  marching  hither  and  thither,  entering 
and  plundering  at  their  will  the  wealthy  cities,  whose 
mouldering  walls  and  unrepaired  battlements  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  deep  peace  which  had  long  reigned  in  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  The  leader  of  the  insurrection  was 
Tribigild  the  Ostrogoth,  a  kinsman  of  Gainas,  who, 
though  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  a  Count,  complained 
that  his  services  as  a  captain  o{  foederati  had  not  been 
rewarded  with  the  promotion  which  they  deserved. 

When   these    tidings   reached   the   Imperial   Court,  t^o'b  dis 
Eutropius  at  first  affected  to  treat  them  with  indiffer-  campaign. 
ence.      'A   little   band   of  malefactors,'    said    he,   *is 
wandering  about  in  Phrygia.     They  need  the  scourge 

Boman  spirit  symbolised  by  this  oration  was  the  cause  of  the  barba- 
rian uprising,  seems  to  me  to  some  extent  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
Synesius  speaks  of '  conflagrations  already  kindled.' 
*  See  p.  323. 
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BOOK  I.  of  the  lictor,  not  the  darts  of  the  soldier,  to  repress 
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'  -  their  outrages/  But  this  ostrich-like  policy  of  ignoring 
the  danger  of  the  Empire  availed  not  long.  When  it 
had  obviously  failed,  Eutropius  aflfected  a  new  and 
martial  ardour,  and  men  saw  with  amused  wonder  the 
elderly  slave  donning  the  terrible  habiliments  of  war, 
and  trying  to  utter  the  words  of  command  in  his  thin 
and  quavering  falsetto.  But  it  was  needful  to  appoint 
generals  for  the  war  ;  and  while  the  defence  of  Eurppe 
was  entrusted  to  Gainas,  Leo,  the  burly  but  incapable 
favourite  of  Eutropius,  had  the  Asiatic  campaign 
entrusted  to  his  care.  His  troops,  already  demoralised 
by  too  long  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  town, 
gained  nothing  from  the  leadership  of  such  a  man. 
There  was  no  proper  vigilance  on  the  march;  the 
sentinels  were  not  properly  posted  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  camp ;  at  length  there  came  a  night  when  the  whole 
army  was  surprised  in  its  drunken  slumber.  Some 
were  killed  in  their  sleep ;  of  the  fugitives  many  were 
soon  floundering  in  a  morass  which  bordered  the  camp. 
Among  these  last  was  Leo  himself,  who  certainly 
perished,  though  we  need  not  take  as  literally  true  the 
poet  s  statement  that  he  died  of  terror — 

*  Leo  himself,  more  timid  than  the  deer, 
Springs  on  his  steed,  with  teeth  that  chatter  fear: 
The  horse  perspiring  'neath  that  mighty  mass, 
Soon  falls  and  struggles  in  the  swift  morass. 

Then  shrieked  the  general :  lo !  the  gentle  wind 
Brought  down  a  shower  of  shaken  leaves  behind. 
Each  leaf,  to  Leo's  terror,  seemed  a  dart, 
And  terror  stinick,  like  javelins,  to  his  heart. 
With  skin  untouched,  and  hurt  by  fear  alone. 
He  breathed  his  guilty  life  out  with  a  groan  \' 

^  Claudian,  In  Eutropium  ii.  440-444,  452-455. 
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It  may  possibly  have  been  the  failure  of  the  general,  book  i. 
who  was  Eutropius'  favourite,  and  the  knowledge  of — '- — '— 
the  unpopularity  which  he  had  thus  incurred,  that  em-  ^^ti 
boldened  his  two  former  allies,  but  present  enemies,  to  Eairopiiw. 
declare  themselves  against  him.  Gainas,  like  Trihigild, 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  share  in  the  plunder  of  an 
Empire,  and  probably  contrasted  enviously  the  rewards 
givJn  to  AlL  with  his  own.  Eudoxia  had  long 
fretted  under  the  Eunuch's  arrogance,  and  had  been 
forced— so  men  said— to  hear  from  him  the  insulting 
words, '  Beware,  oh  lady !  The  hand  which  raised  thee 
to  the  throne  can  easily  pull  thee  down  from  thence/ 
It  was  Eudoxia  who  dealt  the  fatal  blow  to  the 
Eunuch's  power.  She  suddenly  appeared  before  the 
Emperor,  holding  her  little  two-year-old  daughter  Flac- 
cilla  by  the  hand,  and  with  her  baby,  Pulcheria,  in  her 
arms,  to  complain  of  the  insolence  of  Eutropius.  She 
stretched  forth  her  children  and  wept :  the  children 
wept  also  ;  and  Areadius,  goaded  into  energy  by  their 
mingled  cries,  at  once  gave  orders  for  the  fall  of  the 
detested  Minister. 

When  he  saw  that  his  position  in  the  Palace  was  Eutropius 
undermined,  Eutropius  at  once  gave  up  the  game.     He  refuge 
knew  that  he  had  countless  enemies,  he  doubted  if  he  great 
had  one  faithful  friend,  and  his  own  heart  gave  him  no 
counsels  of  courage  or  of  hope.     He  fled  to  the  great 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  there  at  the  altar  sought  an 
asylum  from  his  foes.     He  himself  in  the  days  of  his 
power  had  grudged  this  last  refuge  to  Fentadia,  the 
widow  of  his  victim  Timasius,  and  had  caused  a  law  to 
be  passed,  removing,  or  at  least  abridging,  the  right  of 
asylum  in  the  churches.     Now,  however,  the  church, 
with  splendid  magnanimity,  threw  her  aegis  over  her 
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found  Eutropius,  in  sordid  garb,  his  thin  grey  hairs 

covered  with  dust,  clinging  in  an  agony  of  terror  to 
'  the  table  of  refuge/  The  soldiers  soon  appeared  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive,  but  Chrysos- 
tom boldly  told  them  that  they  should  penetrate  into 
the  sanctuary  only  over  his  dead  body,  since,  living, 
he  would  never  betray  the  honour  of  the  Church,  the 
Bride  of  Christ.  A  day  passed  in  negotiations  between 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Palace.  The  mob  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, the  troops  before  the  royal  dwelling,  shouted  for 
the  head  of  the  fallen  Minister ;  but  Chrysostom  re- 
mained firm,  and  Arcadius,  yielding  to  the  ascendancy 
of  that  noble  nature,  besought  the  soldiers  with  tears 
not  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  altar. 
'  Vanity  of  The  ucxt  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  proudest  day  in 
vanities,    ^j^^  j.g^  ^£  ^^^^  goldcn-mouthed  orator.     A  vast  crowd 

of  men  and  women  flocked  to  the  Cathedral,  and  when 
Chrj^sostom  mounted  the  pulpit,  the  curtain  between 
the  nave  and  the  chancel  was  drawn  aside,  and  all  the 
throng  beheld  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sacred  Bed- 
chamber, the  Consul  who  gave  his  name  to  the  year, 
the  lately  omnipotent  Eutropius,  lying  prostrate  in 
over-mastering  fear  under  the  Holy  Table.  The  Bishop 
chose  his  text  from  '  the  Preacher'  of  a  date  earlier  by 
fourteen  centuries,  *  Vanity  of  vanities :  all  is  vanity.' 
In  eloquent  words  he  described  the  pomps  and  revels, 
the  troops  of  flatterers  and  the  gay  garlands  which  had 
once  made  up  this  man's  felicity,  contrasting  them  with 
the  forlorn  condition  of  the  wretch  who  was  weeping 
and  trembling  under  the  altar.  Eutropius  himself 
probably  cared  little  what  the  Bishop  said,  so  long  as 
he  did  not  surrender  him  to  the  terrible  Silentiarius^ 
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who  was  chafing  and  fuming  outside  ;  but  there  were  book  i. 
many  who  thought  the  preacher's  eloquence  ill-timed,  — '- — '- 
and  that  there  was  something  ungenerous  in  delivering     ^^^' 
a  sermon  which  was  in  fact  a  bitter  invective  against  a 
foe  so  utterly  fallen  ^. 

Before  many  days  had  passed,  Eutropius  came  forth  Banwh- 

m  .  .  .       nient  and 

from  his  asylum,  induced,  it  was  said,  by  a  promise  death  of 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.  His  goods  were  con- 
fiscated, the  consular  annals  were  *  vindicated  from  the 
foul  taint  and  muddy  defilement  brought  upon  them  by 
the  mention  of  his  name/  His  statues,  in  brass  and 
marble,  were  pulled  down  *  that  this  infamy  of  our  age 
may  no  longer  pollute  our  vision  ^l  and  he  was  banished 
under  strict  custody  to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Even 
thence,  however,  he  was  recalled.  Gainas,  now  his 
open  enemy,  clamoured  for  his  head,  declaring  that  his 
kinsman  Tribigild  would  never  be  reconciled  so  long  as 
Eutropius  remained  alive.  Eudoxia  probably  urged 
her  shrill  entreaties  on  the  same  side.  There  remained 
the  difficulty  of  the  Imperial  promise,  perhaps  the 
Imperial  oath,  that  the  culprit  s  life  should  be  spared  : 
but  a  way  was  found  out  of  this  difficulty.  It  was 
alleged  that  the  promise  had  been  that  he  should  not 
be  killed  at  Constantinople,  and  he  was  therefore 
brought  back  only  as  far  as  Ghalcedon,  the  fair  Asiatic 
city  which  rose  opposite  to  Constantinople,  and  there 
the  Eunuch  met  his  doom. 

After  the  fall  of  Eutropius  the  history  of  the  rebellion  Obscure 
of  Tribigild  and  Gainas  becomes  more  and  more  un-  of  Tnbi 
intelligible  and  obscure.     Tribigild,  instead  of  pushing 
westward  and  overrunning  the  opulent  plains  of  Lydia 

*  Socrates,  vi.  5.  '  Cod.  Theod.  ix.  40,  17. 
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fiooKi.  (which,  Zosimus  thinks,  he  might  successfully  have 
— '■ — ^accomplished),  wasted  his  strength  in  border  warfare 
^^  with  the  strongly-posted  dwellers  in  mountainous 
Pisidia.  Then,  accompanied  only  by  the  remnants  of 
his  army,  he  made  his  way  across  the  Hellespont  into 
Thrace,  and  there  soon  afterwards  perished  *.  Grainas 
at  first  played  the  part  of  candid  friend  to  the  Empire, 
recommending  the  concession  of  one  point  after  another 
to  Tribigild,  in  order  to  soothe  his  resentment,  and 
secretly  encouraging  the  desertions  of  the  foederati 
under  his  command  to  the  rebel  standard ;  but  when 
the  reverses  of  TribigUd  made  this  part  impossible,  he 
GftinMin  thrcw  off  the  mask  and  stood  revealed  as  the  real 
beiiion.  author  of  the  rebellion.  At  his  request  Arcadius  con- 
sented to  meet  him  in  conference  at  the  church  of  St 
Euphemia,  outside  the  gates  of  Chalcedon.  His  prin- 
cipal demand  was  for  the  surrender  of  three  men  who 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  'Eoman'  or  national  party  within 
the  city,  and  whose  surrender,  as  he  expected,  would 
give  his  partisans  a  predominant  influence  in  the  State. 
These  three  men  were  Satuminus,  the  consul  for  383, 
whose  successful  negotiations  with  the  Goths  seventeen 
years  ago,  had  given  ih^  foederati  their  present  position 
of  vantage  in  the  army :  Aurelian,  the  consul-designate 
for  400  (colleague  of  Stilicho  in  that  office) ;  and 
Joannes,  a  friend,  some  said  a  favoured  lover,  of  the 
Empress.  Even  Arcadius  seems  to  have  recoiled  firom 
the  baseness  of  giving  up  these  men  to  the  barbarian ; 
but  Aurelian  and  Saturninus  came  forward  of  their  own 
accord,  and  with  something  of  the  old  Roman  spirit 
volimtarily  offered  themselves  for  the  good  of  their 
country.     Gainas  was  touched  by  their  patriotic  devo- 

*  Philostorgius,  xi.  8. 
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tion ;  perhaps  Chrysostom  added  his  intercession :   at  book  i. 
any  rate,  the  Goth  was  content  to  insult  them  with  his 


clemency.  They  were  led  out  as  if  to  death :  the  exe- 
cutioner brandished  his  drawn  sword ;  but  when  the 
blade  had  touched  the  skin  of  their  necks  they  were 
told  that  their  lives  were  spared,  but  their  possessions 
confiscated,  and  that  they  might  go  forth  into  poverty 
and  exile. 

The  result  of  the  interview  between  Gainas  and  the  Anogmce 
Emperor .  seems  to  have  been  the  complete  ascendancy  Gothi. 
of  the  Gothic  party  in  Constantinople.  '  The  city  was 
altogether  barbarised '  is  the  expressive  sentence  of  a 
historian  ^, '  and  all  who  dwelt  in  it  were  treated  after 
the  manner  of  captives.  So  great  was  the  danger  im- 
pending over  the  city,  that  a  very  large  comet  was 
visible  in  the  heavens.  But  as  some  counterpoise  to 
the  terror  of  the  comet,  tall  and  fair  angels  in  the  guise 
of  heavy-armed  soldiers  stood  round  the  palace  one 
night,  and  terrified  the  barbarians  into  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  design  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  overthrow  of  Eutropius,  Gainas  irreeoiu- 
had  shown  both  courage  and  resource,  but  now  success  oainM. 
made  him  languid  and  weak  of  will '.  Like  so  many 
another  barbarian  leader,  when  he  had  the  Boman 
Empire  at  his  feet,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  himself 
wished  to  destroy  or  to  preserve  it.  He  loudly  de- 
manded the  cession  of  one  church  in  the  city  to  his 
Arian  co-religionists ;  but  under  the  scathing  invective 
of  Chrysostom,  who  reminded  him  that  he  had  come  as 

.^  Joannes  AntiocLenuB,  fr.  190. 

*  'Yyp&rtpos  vnh  rov  KOTopBrnfioTOs  koi  fidXaKwrtpos  ytp6fAtvos,     mt  Ibf  Ifdff 
Tfiv  *Pfl»/ioan^  ^xh^  trvifjjpriKiis  km  tois  noa\v  tntfipeupttp  aiirg,  itdKaKtntpos 

Jfp  o/i^a^aaa^oi. — EunapiuB,  fr.  75.  6.     (Ap.  Miiller.) 
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and  had  solemnly  sworn  to  Theodosius  that  he  would 

^  '  yield  true  obedience  to  its  laws,  he  flinched  fix)m  that 
request.  Then  he  thought  of  making  a  raid  on  the 
shops  of  the  silversmiths,  but  the  shopkeepers  got  wind 
of  his  design,  and  locked  up  their  tempting  warea  The 
angelic  guards  (whoever  they  may  have  been)  finistrated 
his  design  of  setting  fire  to  the  palace.  At  length  he 
flung  out  of  the  city,  in  a  fever  of  vexation  and  rage 
with  himself  and  everyone  about  him  S  giving  out  that 
he  was  possessed  with  a  demon,  and  would  go  to  wor- 
ship at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  seven  miles 
outside  Constantinople. 
Outbreak        Apparently  when  he  left  the  city  it  was  with  some 

of  popular  .  p  .  .... 

fury  design  of  returning  and  besieging  it  in  regular  form, 
Goths.  while  his  attack  was  to  be  seconded  by  his  partisans 
within  the  walls  ;  but  this  design,  if  it  were  ever 
clearly  thought  out,  was  frustrated  by  a  conflict  which 
suddenly  arose  between  the  Goths  in  Constantinople 
I  a  July,  and  the  citizens.  The  uncomprehended  jabberings  of 
an  old  beggar  woman  at  one  of  the  gates,  her  harsh 
treatment  by  a  Gothic  soldier,  and  the  championship  of 
the  poor  old  creature  by  a  brave  Eoman,  were  the 
sparks  which  kindled  this  flame  of  war.  The  citizens 
who  had  long  been  chafing  under  the  arrogant  de- 
meanour of  the  foederatiy  fought  bravely,  arming  them- 
selves in  part  with  the  weapons  of  their  dead  foes ;  and 
in  that  age,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  a  vast 
and  resolute  multitude  could  probably  always  prevail  in 
street-fighting  over  a  comparatively  small  number  even 

^  This  is  how  I  read  the  mental  state  of  this  strange  barbarian, 
but  I  am  going  heie  a  little  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  authori- 
ties. 
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of  disciplined  troops.     At  any  rate,  so  it  was  that  the  book  t. 
fortune  of  war  went  against  the  Goths  (at  last  reduced  — '- — 1 


to  a  troop  of  7000  men),  who  retired,  slowly  and  in  ^^' 
fighting  order,  to  '  the  Gothic  Church,'  which  was  near 
the  Imperial  palace.  The  excited  crowd  wrung  from 
Arcadius  by  their  clamours  leave  to  disregard  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Gothic  asylum.  The  church  was  partially 
unroofed,  and  burning  firebrands,  hurled  down  among 
its  wooden  seats,  kindled  a  fiame  in  which  the  Gothic 
remnant  perished. 

The  sudden  popular  fury  had  delivered  the  capital  GhunM 
of  the  East  from  the  only  serious  risk  which  it  ran  of  oeavred 
capture  by  the  Goths.  Gainas,  who  was  now  declared  vftta. 
a  public  enemy  by  the  Senate,  withdrew  with  his  army 
to  the  Northern  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  Fravitta,  the 
brave  and  loyal  heathen  Goth,  whom  we  last  met  with, 
engaged  in  deadly  debate  with  Eriulph  on  the  question 
whether  to  observe  or  to  break  their  oaths  of  fidelity 
to  TheodosiusS  was  appointed  as  Imperial  general.  This 
man,  though  broken  in  health,  was  still  full  of  courage 
and  skill  in  war.  He  cooped  up  the  enemy  in  the 
wasted  Thracian  Chersonnese,  and  when  at  length 
Gainas  was  compelled  by  hunger  to  attempt  on  rafts 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  Fravitta,  with  his  swift 
and  brazen-beaked  Liburnian  galleys,  dealt  such  de- 
struction to  the  frail  flotilla  that  Gainas  found  himself 
practically  left  without  an  army.  He  fled  to  the  shores 
of  the  Danube  where  Uldis  the  Hun  found  him  wan- 
dering with  few  followers,  and,  thinking  to  earn  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor,  surrounded  his  little  army,  and 
after  many  skirmishes,  slew  him  fighting  bravely.  The  D»th  of 
head  of  Gainas,  sent  as  a  present  to  Arcadius,  caused 

'  P-  331- 
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— '. — 1-  seal  of  a  new  foedus   between  the   Empire   and  the 


400. 
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Fravitta'e  As  foT  Fravitta,  when  he  returned  to  Constantinople, 
though  some  sagacious  critics  censured  him  for  too 
languid  a  pursuit  of  the  foe,  the  Emperor  received 
him  with  all  honour,  decorated  him  with  the  Consul- 
401.  ship,  and  asked  him  to  name  his  own  reward  for  such 
signal  services.  *  That  I  may  be  allowed  to  serve  God 
after  the  manner  of  my  forefathers,'  was  the  reply  of 
the  honest  and  simple-minded  heathen  ^. 

The  failure  of  Gainas  in  his  attempt  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  New  Rome  deserves  to  be  remembered 
when  we  find  ourselves  spectators  of  the  success  of 
Alaric  in  his  similar  enterprise  against  the  Old  Rome. 
It  suggests  also  a  question  whether  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  the  world  that  Con- 
stantinople was  not  taken  by  a  Teutonic  chief  and 
did  not  become  the  seat  of  a  German  monarchy. 
On  the  one  side  is  the  immense  gain  to  civilisation 
implied  in  the  preservation  of  the  treasures  of  Greek 
literature  and  science  for  more  than  1000  years 
after  the  victory  of  Fravitta.  On  the  other  is  the 
possibility  that  a  Teutonic  monarchy  by  the  Bosphorus 
might  have  poured  fresh  life  and  vigour  into  the  ex- 
hausted nations  of  the  East,  might  have  saved  Asia 
Minor,  Sjrria  and  Egypt  from  the  flood  of  Arab  in- 
vasion, perhaps  might,  by  changing  the  conditions  of 

^  I  am  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  the  religion  of  Fravitta.  Zosimns' 
statement  that  he  was  *  a  barbarian  by  race  bat  Greek  in  his  worship 
of  the  gods'  certainly  implies  that  he  worshipped  the  deities  of 
Olympus.  Bat  Eunapius,  in  the  conversation  quoted  above  (fr.  82), 
makes  him  ask  for  leave  Korh  t6v  narpiop  vdfiov  itpartvtuf  $t6p.  This 
must  surely  point  to  a  worship  of  the  gods  of  Walhalla. 
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« 
human  society,  have  prevented  -  the  uprising  of  the  book  i. 

Empire  of  Islam.  — \ — 1 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius  was  chiefly  chry- 
occupied  with  the  dissensions  which  led  to  the  deposi-  miisiouary 
tion  and  banishment  of  Chrysostom.  That  well-known  among  th« 
page  of  ecclesiastical  history  must  be  very  briefly 
written  here.  We  may  notice,  however,  the  fact  that 
in  the  earUer  and  happier  years  of  the  great  preacher's 
episcopate  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  with  much 
success  to  the  conversion  of  the  Goths.  A  church  at 
Constantinople  was  especially  set  apart  for  religious 
services  in  the  Gothic  tongue.  Priests,  deacons,  and 
readers  acquainted  with  that  language  were  ordained 
to  minister  to  the  barbarians,  and  Chrysostom  himself 
frequently  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church  and  ad- 
dressed them  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  Missionaries 
were  sent  by  him  to  some  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
possibly  Goths,  possibly  Hims,  who,  '  dwelling  by  the 
banks  of  the  Danube^  thirsted  for  the  waters  of  salva- 
tion ;'  and  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Angora,  urging 
him  to  undertake  the  conversion  (doubtless  the  con- 
version from  Arianism  to  Orthodoxy)  of  the  *  Scythians,' 
by  whom  we  must  probably  understand  the  Ostrogoths 
settled  in  Central  Asia  Minor. 

But  both  the  virtues  and  the  failings  of  the  golden-  chry- 
mouthed  preacher  conspired  to  effect  his  downfall.    He  unpopu- 
was  too  holy,  too  apostolic  a  man  to  fill  acceptably  an  a*Mcti^ 
episcopal  throne   in  the  Constantinople   of  the  fifth  haWunte 
century.      In  his   denunciations   of  the   foppery   and  thw^.**" 
extravagance  of  the  male  and  female  dandies  of  Con- 
stantinople  he   showed    a  vehemence,  sometimes,  we 
must  confess,  a  pettiness  of  criticism  which,  while  it 
of  course  exasperated  the  objects  of  his  invective,  may 

VOL.  I.  ZZ 
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Ch.  14. 

— '• — —scarcely  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  his  great  oflSce^. 
Before  many  years  had  passed,  the  Bishop  had  arrayed 
against  him  all  the  gaily-dressed  and  fashionable  ladies 
of  Constantinople  with  the  Empress  at  their  head, 
many  of  the  nobles,  and  not  a  few  of  his  own  clergy, 
and  of  the  monks  in  the  capital  who  chafed  under  the 
strictness  of  his  discipline,  so  different  from  the  lax 
government  of  his  easy-tempered  predecessor.  All 
these  smouldering  embers  were  blown  into  a  flame  by 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had  favoured 
the  election  of  another  candidate  to  the  vacant  see  and 
in  whom  ecclesiastical  Alexandria's  jealousy  of  eccle- 
siastical  Constantinople   found   its   most  violent  and 

The  Synod  unscrupulous  Tcpresentativje.  A  council  was  held  under 
'  the  presidency  of  Theophilus  outside  of  Chalcedon  (the 
403  *  Synod  of  the  Oak'),  at  which  on  the  most  paltry 
charges  and  with  an  utter  disregard  of  canonical  order, 
Chrysostom  was  deposed  from  his  see,  chiefly  by  the 
votes  of  the  Egyptian  bishops,  ignorant  partisans  of 
Theophilus.  Chrysostom  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  Synod  to  a  lawful  general  council ;  but  now 
came  the  opportunity  of  the  temporal  power,  guided 
by  that  hot-blooded  Frankish  lady,  Eudoxia.  Believing 
that  the  Bishop  had  in  one  of  his  sermons  covertly 
alluded  to  her  as  Jezebel,  she  caused  her  submissive 
husband  to  issue  a  rescript  ratifying  the  sentence  of 
deposition  and  ordering  that  the  deposed  prelate  should 

Banish,      bc  banished.     After  a  touching  farewell  to  his  flock, 


ment 


'  Take  for  iustance  his  tirade  against  the  practice  of  putting  ailk 
threads  into  the  boots  of  the  wealthy,  qaoted  by  Stephens  from  Hoin. 
xviii.  on  Genesis. 
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Chrysostom  gave  himself  up  to  the  Imperial  officers,  book  i. 
and  was  hurried  across  the  Bosphorus  into  Bithynia.  "'  ^^' 

But  if  the  golden-mouthed  prelate  had  bitter  enemies  ^^^' 
in  Constantinople  he  had  also  many  enthusiastic  friends,  of  Chry 
The  crowds  which  had  flocked  to  hear  him  preach  in  '^  ™* 
the  great  basilica,  which  had  applauded  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  follies  of  the  rich,  and  had  been  consoled 
by  his  cheering  words  when  the  city  was  threatened 
by  the  fierce  hosts  of  Gainas,  saw  now  with  anger  and 
fear  the  pulpit  empty  of  its  greatest  ornament.  An 
earthquake  which  happened  shortly  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Bishop  increased  the  general  uneasiness. 
There  was  a  tumultuous  uprising  in  the  capital,  which 
caused  Theophilus  to  return  in  all  haste  to  Alexandria. 
The  Court-party  felt  that  they  had  gone  too  far.  Ar- 
cadius  signed  the  order  for  the  recall  of  Chrysostom, 
and  Eudoxia  sent  her  chief  eunuch,  Briso,  to  meet  him 
with  an  autograph  letter  in  which  she  called  God  to 
witness  that  she  "was  guiltless  of  any  machinations 
against  the  holy  man  who  had  baptised  her  children. 

Thus  did  Chrysostom  return,  and  was  at  first  loud Eudoxias 
in  his  praises  of  the  gracious  Augusta  who  had  exerted 
herself  on  his  behalf.  But  soon  the  old  enmities  broke 
forth  again.  A  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia,  mounted  on  a 
high  column  of  porphyry,  was  dedicated  with  half- 
pagan  rites  on  a  Sunday  in  the  Forum  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia.  The  noise  of  the  heathenish  merry- 
making disturbed  the  too  scanty  worshippers  in  the 
Church,  and  Chrysostom  poured  forth  his  indignation 
in  a  splendid  torrent  of  angry  eloquence.  The  words 
which  he  used,  severe  enough  in  themselves,  were 
magnified  by  the  rumour  which  bore  them  to  the  Em- 
press.    Even   posterity   has   been   similarly   deceived, 

Z  Z  2 
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port  (as  it  IS  now  believed  quite  erroneously)  that  on 

this  occasion  the  Bishop  used  the  famous  words,  'Again 
Herodias  rages,  again  she  dances,  again  she  demands 
the  head  of  John^'     There   was   again   open   enmity 
between    the   great    preacher   and    the   Court-party ; 
another  council   was   assembled  which  confirmed  the 
deposition  pronounced  by  the  Synod  of  the  Oak,  and 
after  some  weeks  of  tumult  and  violence,  Chrysostom 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  go  quietly  on  board  the  vessel 
chry.        which  was  once  more  to  bear  him  across  the  Bosphorus, 
second       this  time  never  to  return.     He  was  tal^en  first  to  Cu- 
Jane,  404.  cusus,  a  dcsolatc  village  in  the  high  uplands  of  Taurus, 
on  the  borders  of  Cilicia  and   Lesser  Armenia.     The 
bitter  winter-cold  of  that  mountainous  region,  and  the 
marauding  ravages  of  the  Isaurians,  made  his  abode  in 
this  place  full  of  hardship,  and  he  was  already  quite 
June,  407.  broken  in  health  when,  after  three  years  of  exile,  the 
order  arrived  for  his  transference  from  Taurus  to  Cau- 
casus, from  the   desolate  Cilician  village  to   the   yet 
more  inhospitable  Pityus  on  the  Colchian  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea.     But  he  never  survived,  probably  was  not 
Hii  death*  expcctcd  to  survivc,  to  the  end  of  the  journey.     Worn 
w,  407.™  out  with  fatigue  and  the  cruelty  of  his  guards,  he  died 
at  Comana  in  Pontus  before  he  had  reached  the  waters 
of  the  Euxine. 
chpy-  The  story  of  Chrysostom  irresistibly  silggfests  both 

Bostom  and  "^  *^  ^         oe> 

Ambrose,  by  analogy  and  by  contrast  the  story  of  the  other  great 
preacher,  his  contemporary,  Ambrose.  Both  were  of 
high  birth  :  both  coupled  their  names  with  the  events  of 
a  great  iusurrection — Chrysostom   with   the    riot  .at 

'  The  &ermon  beginning  with  these  words  attiibuted  to  Clirysostom 
b  now  generally  admitted  to  be  spurious. 
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Antioch,  Ambrose  with  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  book  i. 

Ch.  14. 

Both  were  called  upon  to  face  the  fury  of  a  woman 

wielding  absolute  power  through  her  ascendancy  over  an 
incapable  Emperor ;  but  while  Ambrose  gained  a  signal 
triumph  over  Justina,  Chrysostom  died  broken-hearted 
and  in  exile,  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  Eudoxia. 
And  their  fortunes  were  typical  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
churches  which  they  represented.  Ambrose,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  line  of 
courageous  and  somewhat  domineering  churchmen  who 
made  the  Caesars  of  the  West  tremble  before  them. 
Chrysostom*8  successors,  perhaps  disheartened  by  hb 
fate,  scarcely  ever  ventured  on  anything  but  the 
mildest  remonstrance  with  the  Emperor  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  absolute  ascendancy  in  the  Church 
which  the  Sovereign  thus  obtained,  '  Caesaro-papism,' 
as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  it,  was  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and 
one  which  is  reproduced  in  its  northern  descendant. 
The  Church  of  Russia  in  our  own  day  acknowledges  as 
her  spiritual  head  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias,  the 
Holy  and  Orthodox  Czar. 

Old  and  feeble  as  he  was,  Chrysostom  survived  his  Deatbi  of 
arch-foe  Eudoxia,  who  died  in  childbed  6th  of  October,  and  Area 
404.  Who  thereupon  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
over  Arcadius  the  meagre  chronicles  of  his  reign  do  not 
inform  us.  He  himself  died  on  the  ist  of  May,  408, 
and  his  death,  as  we  shall  see,  led  indirectly  to  certain 
momentous  results  in  connection  with  the  Empire  of  the 
West  Arcadius  was  still  only  in  his  thirty-first  year 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  sluggish  Theodosians 
had  not  energy  enough  even  to  live. 
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Authorities. 

Sources : — 

BOOK  I.  Claudian  and  Orostus  are  here  oiir  chief  authorities,  and 
even  Clandian  fails  ns  after  the  year  404.  Zosiif  us  is  of  hardly 
any  use  at  all  for  this  period.  There  are  evidences  of  imper- 
fection in  the  MS.  (at  the  beginning  of  Book  v.  cap.  26),  but 
they  are  not  enough  to  exonerate  Zosimus  from  the  charge  of 
extreme  negligence  or  ignorance  as  to  this  part  of  the  history. 
OLYMt»iODORUS,  who  will  be  more  fully  described  hereafter,  gives 
us  a  hint  or  two  about  Radagaisus. 

In  the  dearth  of  other  materials  we  begin  to  find  ourselves 
under  considerable  obligation  to 

The  Annalists, 

of  whom  it  is  now  time  to  make  some  mention. 

Five  or  six  men,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  imposed  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  continuing  the  chronicle  which,  begun  by  Eusebius 
and  added  to  by  Jerome,  had  described  in  short  annalistic  style 
the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  to 
the  death  of  Valens.  Some  remarks  upon  the  style  and  manner 
of  thought  of  these  annalists  will  be  made  in  a  later  chapter. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  here  that  they  seldom  give  more 
than  six  lines  to  each  year,  oflben  less,  and  that  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  that  small  space  is  devoted  to  petty  eccle- 
siastical squabbles.  I  quote  from  the  useful  edition  of  Boncalli 
(a  vols.  Padua,  1787). 
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The.  chief  of  the  annalists  for  the  period  with  which  we  are  BOOK  I 
now  engaged  are  Prospeh,  Idatius,  and  Maecellinus.     Both    ^"-  ^•' 
because  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  his  work  and  because  of 
the  peculiar  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  it 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  the  first-named  author  must  be 
described  with  some  detail  ^. 

Tiro  Prosper,  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  whose  exact  birthplace 
is  not  known,  lived  from  about  400  to  460.  We  are  not  able  to 
state  with  certainty  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  his  death. 
He  was  apparently  a  man  of  good  social  position.  One  of  the 
MSS.  of  his  chronicle  calls  him  vir  claris9mu9,  but  this  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  technical  sense,  as  denoting 
the  third  rank  in  the  official  Hierarchy  of  the  Empire.  Though 
his  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  chiefly  rested  upon  his 
theological  works,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  never  held  even  a 
deacon's  rank  in  the  church,  but  lived  and  died  a  layman.  He 
is  however  known  as  Saint  Prosper. 

About  the  year  429,  being  then  probably  in  his  early  man- 
hood, he  plunged  with  extraordinary  ardour  into  the  great 
Pelagian  controversy.  This  controversy  was  then  passing  into 
its  second  phase,  and  Augustine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  so- 
called  Semi-Pelagians  of  Gaul  on  the  other,  were  the  chief 
disputants,  the  former  championing  the  sovereignty  of  Divine 
grace,  and  the  latter  vindicating  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will.  Prosper  embraced  with  eagerness  the  cause  of  Augustine 
and  opposed  the  Semi-Pelagian  teaching  of  his  fellow-country- 
man, Cassian  of  Marseilles,  as  Cassian  had  written  a  series  of 
dialogues  [Collntiones)  in  praise  of  the  monastic  life,  in  one 
of  which  he  had  advanced  opinions  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
consistent with  thorough-going  Augustinianism.  Prosper  replied 
by  his  Liber  Contra  CoUatorem^  in  which  he  vindicated  what  he 
maintained  to  be  the  catholic  teaching  concerning  grace  and 
free-will.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  energies  to  prose.  In  his 
Carmen  de  lugratis  he  discoursed  through  one  thousand  hexa- 
meters against  the  ingratitude  and  pride  of  the  Semi-Pelagian 
disputants  who  thought  that  any  man  could  dispense  with  the 
grace  of  God ;  and  in  his  book  of  Epigrams  he  expresses  in 
alternate  hexameters  and  pentameters  the  opinions  of  Augustine 

^  The  following  notice  is  founded  on  the  elaborate  paper  by  Oswald  Holder* 
Egger  in  the  Neues  Archiv  for  1876. 
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BOOK  I.  on  such  themes  as  grace  and  the  law,  the  passions  of  saints  and 
^"  ^^'  the  world's  hatred  of  Christians.  Whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  the  prose  works  of  Prosper,  his  poems  cannot  be 
considered  successful.  A  multitude  of  flat  and  prosaic  lines  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Carmen  de  IngratU^  and  the  Epigrams  v^xe 
epigrams  but  in  name,  vapid  dilutions  of  the  pathetic  eloquence 
of  his  mighty  master. 

It  seems  probable  that  about  the  year  440,  Prosper  removed 
to  Rome,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  great  Pope  Leo  as  a  notarius.  It  was  currently 
reported  in  the  succeeding  generation  that  the  far-&med  letters 
of  this  Pope  on  the  Eutychian  controversy  really  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Prosper.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  later  years  were  devoted  to  the  Nestorian-Euty- 
chian  discussion  on  the  nature  of  Christ,  as  earnestly  as  his 
earlier  years  had  been  given  to  the  discussion  with  the  Semi- 
pelagians  concerning  the  nature  of  Man. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  one  of  his  brother- 
annalists  (Marcellinus)  mentions  his  name  under  the  year  463, 
thus  suggesting  the  possibility  that  this  may  have  been  the  year 
of  his  death,  since  there  seems  no  other  reason  for  connecting 
it  specially  with  his  name. 

The  Chronicon  of  Prosper  was  probably  first  compiled  in  433, 
continued  to  445,  and  again  continued  to  455.  Like  almost  all 
the  similar  productions  of  Christian  annalists,  it  rests  upon  the 
great  work  of  Eusebius  (translated  and  continued  by  Jerome)  in 
which  the  Old  Testament  history  is  blended  and  harmonised 
with  the  histories  of  the  other  nations  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  told  by  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
Eusebius-Jerome  Chronicle,  beginning  with  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  ends,  as  above  stated,  with  the  death  of  Valens  (378). 
The  first  part  of  Prospers  Chronicoti  Infegncm  goes  over  exactly 
the  same  ground  and  follows  Jerome  very  closely.  The  few 
variations  which  Prosper  has  introduced  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  improvements,  and  there  is  altogether  much  evidence  of  haste 
and  inaccuracy  in  this  part  of  the  Chronicon,  where  little  was 
required  beyond  the  industry  of  a  careful  amanuensis. 

The  second  part  of  the  Chronicon  (378-455)  occupies  a  much 
higher  position  than  the  first.  Here  we  have  to  deal  no  longer 
with  a  mere  copyist,  but  with  an  independent  annalist,  with  toe 
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who  for  the  last  forty  years  of  this  period  is  a  contemporary,  BOOK  I. 
sometimes  our  only  contemporary  authority :  with  one  who  ^'  ^^' 
whether  writing  in  Gaul  or  at  Rome  is  near  to  the  theatre  of 
great  events,  and  who,  from  his  position  as  'Vir  Clarissimus,' 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bishops,  perhaps  the  notarvM  of 
Popes,  had  excellent  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  true  history  of  the  period.  Moreover  his  ecclesiastical 
interests  caused  Prosper  to  note  carefully  all  that  concerned 
the  uprising  of  the  great  persecuting  Arian  power,  the  Vandal 
monarchy ;  and  his  Aquitanian  origin  induced  him  to  record  some 
events  in  the  South  of  Gaul  (especially  the  campaigns  of  Aetius 
and  Litorius  against  the  Visigoths)  of  which  we  should  other- 
wise possess  scarcely  a  trace.  There  is  still  some  reason  for 
complaining  of  haste  and  inaccuracy  in  this  part  of  his  work. 
He  assigns  a  wrong  date  to  the  death  of  Athanaric  (382  instead 
of  381)  and  he  incorrectly  attributes  it  to  violence.  He  also 
misdates  the  death  of  Gratian  (384  for  383)  and  the  accession  of 
Constantius  the  husband  of  Placidia  (420  for  421);  and  his 
notices  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (at  450  and  453  not  at  451) 
are  misleading,  if  not  actually  erroneous.  But  upon  the  whole 
Prosper  has  shown  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  and  intelligence  in 
compiling  the  second  part  of  his  Chronicon,  and  whatever  his  faults 
may  be^  the  yet  greater  faults  of  his  few  competitors  leave  him 
beyond  dispute  the  chief  source  of  historical  information  for  the 
first  half  cf  the  Fifth  Century. 

There  are  various  recensions  of  Prosper's  Chronicle.  The 
most  important  is  the  Chronicon  Integrum  ^^  so  named  by  contrast 
with  the  Chronicon  Vulgatum  in  which  the  parts  common  to  Prosper 
with  Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  omitted  (doubtless  because  it  was 
published  along  with  the  works  of  those  authors)  and  the  last 
addition,  &om  445  to  455,  also  disappears.  Except  a  few  inter- 
polations from  Orosius,  Cassiodoru^  and  others,  the  text  of  the 
Vulgatum  (where  the  two  coincide)  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the   Integrum  ^.     The  MS.  Augustanum  ^  corresponds  very 

'  No.  II.  in  Boncalirs  Collection  (i.  519-675). 

'  It  is  therefore  not  reprinted  by  RoncaUi,  but  he  gives  the  interpolations  in 
italic  type. 

'  So  called  as  having  been  found  at  Augsburg  (Augusta  Vindelicorum).  It  is 
sometimes  also  referred  to  as  Canuianum  from  the  iiame  of  its  first  editor,  or 
UlHcianum  from  the  monastery  in  which  it  was  deposited. 
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BOOK  I.  closely  with  the  Integrum  from  379  to  445,  but  diverges  for  the 
period  from  445  to  457  with  which  date  it  closes,  except  for  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  Vandal  lords  of  Africa  fi*om  440  to  554. 
Everything  about  this  MS.  points  to  Carthage  as  its  place  of 
origin:  but  there  are  also  some  indications  of  special  .familiarity 
with  the  afl&irs  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  MS.  Vaticanum  is 
a  meagre  and  inaccurate  copy,  probably  made  in  the  6th  or  7th 
century,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  grotesque  blunders  in 
spelling  made  by  the  scribe,  which  show  the  changes  which  were 
being  produced  in  the  Latin  language  by  the  barbarian  migra- 
tions. There  is  a  MS.  at  Copenhagen  {Codex  HafnieMUt)  which 
contains  an  important  continuation  (of  course  by  a  much  later 
hand)  down  to  the  year  641.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
an  Italian  scribe  writing  under  the  rule  of  the  Lombards,  but  it 
is  partly  composed  of  extract-s  from  an  authority  now  lost  to  us, 
which  German  scholars  have  agreed  to  call  *  the  Chronicles  of 
Bavenna  ^,*  and  as  reproducing  this  document,  the  Codex  Hafni- 
ensis  may  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  a  contemporary 
authority  for  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century.  It  has  been 
recently  edited  by  Mommsen  and  published  as  part  of  his 
'  Chronica  Minora '  in  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica. 

Another  work  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Tiro  Prosper, 
though  it  certainly  never  proceeded  from  his  pen,  is  the  CAronicau 
Imperialef  also  called  (from  its  first  editor)  CAranicon  PitAoeanum. 
It  is  true  that  it  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  words  which 
oegin  and  end  the  second  part  of  the  genuine  Prosper's  Chronicle. 
Here  however  the  correspondence  ceases.  While  the  Chronicon 
Integrum  and  its  fellows  reckon  by  the  Consular  year,  the 
Chronicon  Imperiale  (as  its  name  denotes)  reckons  by  the  years 
of  Emperors.  The  succession  of  the  Popes  and  the  years  of 
their  pontificate  which  are  given  by  Prosper  with  nearly  com- 
plete accuracy  are  hopelessly -entangled  by  his  rival.  The  two 
Chronicles  deal  very  often  with  entirely  different  sets  of  facts. 
The  style  of  the  Chronicon  Imperiale  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Integrum,  and  from  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps 
less  contemptible.  Gaulish  events,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  new  barbarian  monarchies^  receive  more  attention  from  the 
author  of  the  Imperiale  than  from  the  true  Prosper.     But  it  is 

'  Die  Ravenn&lische  Fasten. 
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chiefly  in  theological  matters  that  the  divergence  between  the  BOOK  I. 
two  chronicles  is  most  apparent.  Augustine,  the  hero  of  the  ' 
genoine  Prosper,  is  almost  sneered  at  by  his  double.  His  early 
addiction  to  Manicheism  is  cast  in  his  teeth  ;  he  is  said  to  have 
'  treated  of  many  subjects  in  his  innumerable  books,'  and  he  is 
accused  of  having  founded  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Predes- 
tinarians.  On  the  other  hand  Cassian,  the  great  antagonist  of 
Prosper,  and  the  little  knot  of  Semi-pelagian  ecclesiastics  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  *  CoUationes,'  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
almost  fulsome  praise. 

It  is  certain  then  that  the  Chronicon  Imperiale  does  not 
proceed  from  Prosper  s  hand.  But  unfortunately  the  scholars  of 
the  17  th  century,  feeling  this  divergence  and  vranting  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two  chroniclers,  called  the  true  Prosper  by 
that  name  and  gave  his  first  name,  Tiro,  to  his  double.  A 
most  misleading  and  uncritical  procedure  certainly,  but  it  is  now 
perhaps  too  late  to  reverse  it.  Let  it  be  understood  then  that 
whenever  '  Tiro '  is  quoted  it  is  with  a  protest,  as  equivalent  to 
'  the  pseudo-Prosper,'  and  that  the  name  is  attached  to  the  work 
of  one  of  whom  we  only  know  this  much  with  certainty,  that  he 
was  not  called  either  Prosper  or  Tiro. 

A  special  interest,  however,  for  us  attaches  to  this  nameless 
chronicle  (which  was  probably  composed  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  fifth  century)  since  it  contains  in  the  following  lines  the  only 
contemporary  notice  of  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Britain. 

[409]  '  Hac  tempestate  prae  valetadine  Romanoram  vires  funditus 
attenuatae.     Britanniae  Saxonum  incursione  devastatae/ 

[441]  '  Britanniae  usque  ad  hoc  tempus  variis  cladibus  eveutibusque 
laceratae  in  ditionem  Saxonum  i*ediguntur.* 

It  was  not  till  about  a  century  later  that  the  wordy  Gildas, 
our  earliest  British  authority  on  the  subject,  told  the  story  of  the 
same  conquest  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of  querulous  declama- 
tion. 

Idatius,  a  native  of  Limica^  in  the  extreme  north  of  Portugal, 
was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  While  still  a 
boy  (*  infantulus  *)  he  travelled  to  Palestine  and  there  saw,  with 
reverence  and  admiration,  Jerome  in  his  cell  at   Bethlehem. 

I  Not  Lamego,  as  stated  in  the  first  edition.  See  Mn.  Ward*fl  article  iu 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography. 
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BOOK  I.  Having  retnmed  to  his  own  country  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
'  state  and  in  or  before  the  year  427  was  consecrated  Bishop, 
apparently  of  Aquae  Flaviae,  a  city  about  iifty  miles  from  his 
birthplace.  In  common  with  his  people  he  suffered  many 
indignities  and  hardships  under  the  rule  of  the  Arian  Snevi,  and 
in  the  year  431  went  on  an  embassy  to  Aetius  in  Oaul  to 
implore  his  aid  against  the  oppressors.  The  journey  was 
perhaps  not  wholly  ineffectual,  as  Aetius  sent  Count  Censorius  as 
ambassador  to  the  Suevi  to  accompany  Idatius  on  his  return. 
In  the  year  460,  Idatius,  accused  by  some  informers  of  hostility 
to  the  Suevic  rule,  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  own  church  by  King 
Frumarius,  the  capture  being  accompanied  by  much  violence 
towards  the  Catholics.  He  was,  however,  liberated  after  a 
captivity  of  less  than  four  months,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  informers.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age  between  468  and 

474. 

Like  Prosper,  Idatius  set  himself  to  continue  the  Chronicle  of 

Jerome,  and  his  continuation  reaches  from  379   to    468.     He 

himself  tells  us  that  the  annals  from  379  to  427  were  chiefly 

compiled  from  bookd ;  from  427  onwards  they  were  the  result  of 

his  own  observation  and  especially  of  his  own  bitter  experience  of 

barbarian  oppression   and   ecclesiastical  anarchy.     Though   not 

always  correct  in  his  chronology,  Idatius  has  set  before  himself  a 

high  standard  of  historical  accuracy,  and  his  notices  of  events  that 

occurred  in  Oaul  and  Spain,  of  the  uneasy  tossings  of  the  Suevic, 

Visigothic,  and  Vandal  nationalities,  are  especially  valuable. 

Marcellinus  Comes  ^  is  in  no  sense  a  contemporary  authority, 

as  he  flourished  under  Justinian,  and  is  therefore  separated  by  an 

interval  of  more  than  a  century  from  the  period  now  under 

consideration.     But  he  had  access  to  trustworthy  authorities, 

and  his  continuation   of  Jerome's  chronicle  from  379  to  534 

(continued  by  a  later  hand  to  566)  is  one  of  our  main  authorities 

for  the  history  of  the  fifth  century.     He  avowedly  deals  chiefly 

with  the  Eastern  Empire^,  but  occasionally  throws  some  light 

on  Western  affairs.     His  very  silence  is  sometimes  interesting, 

1  In  the  heading  of  the  Chronicles  the  author  is  called  'Comes,  Vir  Clarissimus/ 
Cassiodoms  (Inst.  Div.  Litt.  xvii.)  tells  us  that  he  was  Illyricianus.  Was  he 
'  Comes  Commerdorum  *  or  '  Comes  Metallorum  per  Illyricum '  ?  Both  ofiBoes  are 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia  (Oriens  xiii). 

'  '  Orientale  tantum  secutas  imperium.* 
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as  showing  of  what  slight  account  transactions  which  we  per-  BOOK  I. 
ceive  to  have  been  of  incalculable  importance  to  Europe  appeared    ^^  ^^' 
to  a  Byzantine  official. 


The  year  of  gold,  which  was  honoured  by  Stilicho's  400. 
Consulship,  and  which,  according  to  our  computation,  the^fo^h 
closed  the  century  that  had  witnessed  the  foundation  ^^^^'^^ 
of  Constantinople  and  the  marriage  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Empire,  saw  also  Alaric's  first  invasion 
of  Italy.  The  details  of  this  inroad  are  supplied  to  us 
with  a  most  sparing  hand  by  the  few  historians  who 
mention  it,  and  even  their  meagre  facts  are  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  one  another.  The  discussion  of  some  of 
these  difficulties  is  postponed  to  the  note  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.  In  the  meantime  the  follovdng  narrative 
is  submitted  to  the  reader  as  upon  the  whole  the  most 
probable  that  can  be  constructed  out  of  the  varying 
accounts  of  the  authorities;  but  there  is  scarcely  an 
event  in  it  which  can  be  stated  with  certainty,  except 
the  battle  of  Pollentia,  and  even  that,  as  to  its  date,  its 
cause,  and  its  issue,  is  involved  in  perplexity  and  con- 
tradiction. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  400  Alaric  descended  into  Aianc 
Italy  with  an  army,  which,  as  was  so  often  the  case  in  itaiy  with 
the  campaigns  of  the  barbarians,  was  not  merely  an  army  tnd^iT^ 
but  a  nation.     Determined  not  to  return  to  Ulyria,  but  ^^^^ 
to  obtain,  by  force  or  persuasion,  a  settlement  for  his 
people  on  the  Italian  soil,  he  brought  with  him  his  wife 
and  children,  the  families  of  his  warriors,  all  the  spoil 
which  he  had  taken  in  Greece,  all  the  treasures  which 
he  had  accumulated  during  his  rule  in  Eastern  lUyricum. 
He  marched  from  Belgrade  up  the  valley  of  the  Save 
by  Laybach  and  the  well-remembered  pass  of  the  Pear- 
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^^K  I.  Tree^     This  road,  the  one  by  which  most  of  the  great 

invasions   of  Italy   in   the   fifth   century  were   made, 

presents,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  nothing  of  truly 
Alpine  difficulty.  It  is  mountainous  ;  it  would  furnish 
to  an  active  general  many  opportunities  for  harassing 
such  an  army  as  that  of  Alaric,  encumbered  with  women 
and  waggons,  but  there  is  no  feature  of  natural  difficulty 
about  it  which  our  own  Wales  or  Cumberland  could  not 
equal  or  surpass. 
He  ^nei  Precisely,  however,  because  of  the  comparatively  de- 
fenceless character  of  this  part  of  the  Italian  frontier, 
the  wise  forethought  of  Senate  and  Emperors  had 
planted  in  this  corner  of  the  Venetian  plain  the  great 
colony,  port  and  arsenal  of  Aquileia,  whose  towers  were 
visible  to  the  soldiers  of  Alaric's  army  as  they  wound 
round  the  last  spurs  of  the  Julian  Alps,  descending  into 
the  valley  of  the  Isonzo.  Aquileia  was  still  the  Virgin- 
fortress,  the  Metz  of  Imperial  Italy,  and  not  even 
Alaric  was  to  rob  her  of  her  impregnable  glory.  A 
battle  took  place  under  her  walls  ^  in  which  the  Bomans 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat ;  but  the  city — we  may  say 
with   almost   absolute   certainty — did    not    surrender. 

^  Jordanes,  De  B«b.  Get.  cap.  xxix :  '  £t  Bompto  exercitu,  per 
Pannonias  Stilicone  et  Aureliano  consulibus  et  per  Sirmium  dextro 
latere  quasi  viris  vacuam  intravit  Italiam.'  Compare  Claudian,  De 
Bello  Qetico,  281-288,  where  Stilicho  distinctly  asserts  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  Theodosius  over  Maximus  and  Eugenius  had  taught  Alaric 
the  way  into  Italy. 

*  Claudian,  De  Bello  Qetico,  562-3  : 

'  Deploratumque  Timavo 
Yulnus  et  Alpinum  gladiis  abolete  pudorem.' 
Stilicho  speaks  and  urges  his  soldiers  to  avenge  the  defeat  by  the 
Timavus.    The  '  Fontes  Timavi '  are  about  ten  miles  east  of  Aquileia. 
In   Claudian's  poetical  language  any  battle   fought  near   Aquileia 
would  answer  this  description. 
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RememberiDg,  it  may  be,  Fridigem  s  exclamation  that  book  t 


Ch.  15. 


400-40T 


'  he  did  not  make  war  upon  stone  walls/  Alaric  moved 
forward  through  Venetia.  Across  his  road  to  Home  lay 
the  strong  city  of  Bavenna,  guarded  by  a  labyrinth  of  Mid 
waters.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  bridge,  afterwards 
called  the  bridge  of  Candidianus,  within  three  miles  of 
the  city  *,  but  he  eventually  retired  from  the  untaken 
stronghold,  and  abandoning,  it  would  seem  for  the 
present,  his  designs  on  Rome,  marched  westward  to- 
wards  Milan. 

These  operations  may  perhaps  have  occupied  Alaric  luda- 
from  the  summer  of  400  to  that  of  401.     His  progress  ^S!!t^ 
seems  slow  and  his  movements  uncertain,  but  some  of  ShMtil'** 
the  delay  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
acting  in   concert  with  another  invader «.     This  was 
'  Badagaisus  the  Goth,'  a  man  as  to  whose  nationality 
something  will  have  to  be  said  when,  five  yeai-s  later, 
he  conducts  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Italy  on  his  own 
sole  account.     For  the  present  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  he  entered  Italy  in  concert  with  Alaric  in  the  year 
400,  and  that  during  that  and  the  following  year  we 
have  mysterious  allusions  from  the  pen  of  Claudian  to 
some  great  troubles  going  on  in  Rhaetia  (Tyrol  and  the 
Grisons),  which  province  now  formed  part  of  Italy.     As 
these  troubles  were  sufficient  to  keep  a  large  part  of 

^  'Nullo  penitus  obsistente  ad  pontem  applicuit  Candidiani  qui 
tertio  milliario  ab  urbe  erat  regia  Haven  Date.'  Jordanes,  De  Reb. 
Get.  xxix.  This  siege  of  Havenna  is  in  the  highest  degree  conjectural. 
It  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Jordanes,  whose  account  of  Alaric's 
wars  in  Italy  is  chaos  itself. 

^  Prosperi  Aquitani  Chronicon :  '  Stilicone  et  Aureliano  Consulibus 
[400]  Gothi  Italiam,  Alarico  et  Hhadagaiso  dudbus,  ingressi.'  M.  A. 
Cassiodori  Chronicon :  '  Stilicho  et  Aurelianus.  His  Consulibus 
Gothi,  Halarico  et  lUdagaiso  regibus,  ingrediuntur  Italiam.' 
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BOOK  L  the  Koman  troops  employed,  and  to  require  the  presence 
— '- — 1-  of  Stilicho  at  a  time  when  even  the  Emperor's  sacred 
400-401.  p^^Qj^  ^g^  jjj^  danger,  it  is  at  least  a  permissible  con- 
jecture that  they  were  due  to  the  invasion  of  Rada- 
gaisus,  who  was  operating  from  the  North,  and  trying 
to  descend  into  Italy  by  the  Brenner  or  the  Spliigen 
Pass,  while  Alaric  was  carrying  on  the  campaign  in  the 
East,   and   endeavouring  to   reduce  the  fortresses  of 
Venetia  ^ 
Counter-        The  movements  of  Honorius  and  Stilicho,  the  nominal 

movementfl 

of  Hono-  and  the  real  rulers  of  Italy,  in  response  to  this  invasion, 
stilicho.  cannot  be  described  with  certainty.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Rhaetian  attack  was  the  one  which,  at  any  rate 
during  the  first  two  campaigns,  claimed  the  largest 
share  of  Stilicho's  attention.  If  we  could  place  entire 
dependence  on  the  dates  of  the  laws  in  the  Theodosian 
code  (which  profess  to  indicate  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of  each  enact- 
ment), we  should  say  that  Honorius  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  years  400,  401,  and  402  at  Milan,  that  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  of  400  he  made  two  journeys  to 
Aquileia  and  Ravenna,  and  that  before  December  of 
402  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  which 
place  was  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Un- 
fortunately these  laws  have  not  been  edited  with 
suflBcient  accuracy  to  allow  us  to  quote  these  dates 
with  absolute  confidence,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  view  here  put  forward 
of  the  progress  of  Alaric  s  campaign.  After  several 
months   had   been  consumed  by  the  Visigoth  in  his 

'  Compare  Claudian,  De  Bello  G^tico,  279-280: 

'  Irrupere  Getae,  nostras  dum  Rhaetia  vires 
Occupat  atque  alio  desudant  Marie  cohoites.' 
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operations  before  Aquileia  and  Bavenna  he  advanced,  book  i. 


in  the  year  401 ,  up  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  besieged 
Honorius  either  in  Milan  or  possibly  in  the  strong  city 
of  Asti  ^  (Asta  in  Piedmont). 

Throughout  the  Boman  world  the  consternation  was  Effect  of 
extreme  when  it  was  known  that  the  Goths,  in  over- vwion  on" 
whelming  numbers,  were  indeed  in  Italy.     A  rumour  of^^**^* 
like  that  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  after  the  battle  of  the  ^^^""''• 
Alma,  bom  none  knew  where,  propagated  none  knew 
how,  travelled  fast  over  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  to 
the  effect  that  the  daring  attempt  of  Alaric  had  already 
succeeded,  that  the  City  of  Bome  was  even  now  his 
prey. 

Claudian  draws,  in  his  murkiest  colours,  a  picture  of  Gloomy 
the  gloom  which  prevailed  at  the  Imperial  Court  *.  *'^^^**' 
Supernatural  terrors  deepened  the  darkness  of  a  pro- 
spect dreary  enough  to  political  prescience.  There 
were  dismal  dreams,  whisperings  of  sinister  prophecies 
in  the  Sibylline  roll,  eclipses  of  the  moon,  great  hail- 
storms, untimely  swarms  of  bees,  and,  worse  than  these, 
a  comet,  which  first  appeared  in  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia, 
and  then  travelled  on  into  the  Seven  Stars  of  Charles's 
Wain,  too  plainly  foreboding  danger  jfrom  the  Gothic 
waggon.     But  the  worst  portent  was  that  of  the  two 

^  *  Aut  moenia  vindicis  Astae/  Claudian,  De  VI  Consulatu  Ho- 
norii,  203.  I  incline  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  in  Milan,  not  at 
Asti,  that  the  '  obsessi  Principis  nefas'  (De  Bello  Qetico,  561) 
occurred. 

^  At  Milan,  that  is,  rather  than  in  Kome.  It  seems  to  me  that 
lines  205-313  of  the  De  Bello  Qetico  contain  nothing  necessarily 
applicable  to  Bome,  and  probably  describe  the  feelings  of  the  en- 
tourage  of  Honorius  at  Milan.  Lines  450-480,  on  the  other  hand 
(containing  the  passage  'Emicuit  Stilichonis  apex  et  cognita  fulsit 
Canities '),  are  entirely  and  emphatically  Boman. 

VOL.  I.  3  A 
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BOOK  I.  wolves.  Starting  up  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Em- 
-^^peror  while  he  was  reviewing  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  they  attacked  the  soldiers,  who  slew  them 
with  their  darts.  Strange  to  tell,  inside  of  each  waa 
found  a  human  hand,  one  right,  one  left,  with  clenched 
fingers,  and  still  ruddy  as  if  in  life.  The  she-wolf 
being  the  emblem  of  Rome,  how  could  the  Fates  more 
clearly  indicate  that  her  power  was  endangered,  and 
that  both  in  the  East  and  West  she  was  to  suffer  some 
grievous  amputation  ? 
Cowardly  Already  the  Italian  nobles,  the  Emperor  apparently 
tions.  consenting,  were  deliberating  whether  they  should  take 
to  their  ships,  should  flee  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  or 
should  plant  a  new  Eome  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone  or 
the  Rhone.  Stilicho  alone,  says  the  panegyrist,  stood 
unterrified,  and  prophesied  the  salvation  which  he  him- 
self was  to  achieve.  '  Cease  your  unmanly  lamenta- 
tions, your  foolish  forebodings,'  he  adjured  the  courtiers. 
'  The  Goths  have,  it  is  true,  perfidiously  stolen  into  our 
country  while  our  troops  were  busy  in  Rhaetia.  But 
Italy  has  borne  and  overbame  worse  shocks  of  fate 
than  this — the  Gallic  inroads,  the  irruptions  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones.  And  if  Latium  were  to  fall,  if 
you  did  basely  abandon  your  mother-land  to  the 
northern  hosts,  how  long,  think  you,  would  you  be  left 
in  safety  beside  the  streams  of  Gaul  1  No ;  tarry  here 
in  Italy  through  the  winter,  while  the  flooded  rivers  of 
Lombardy  delay  the  march  of  Alaric.  I  will  go  to  the 
North  to  collect  an  army  from  the  garrisons  yonder, 
and  will  return,  after  a  short  delay,  to  vindicate  the 
insulted  majesty  of  Rome.  And  think  not,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  that  I  shall  not  share  your  anxieties,  for, 
though  absent  myself,  I  leave  in  your  midst  my  wife. 
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my  children,  and  that  son-in-law  who  is  dearer  to  me  boo 

than  life/  —i 

So  saying,  he  departed.     He  sailed  in  a  little  skiff  up  ^^^ 

the  olive-bordered  Lake  of  Como.     Then  in  the  depth  '^"*< 

*•        camp 

of  winter  (the  winter  of  401-2),  he  directed  his  course  »nK' 
towards  the  province  of  Bhaetia,  *  that  province  which 
gives  birth  to  two  rivers,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
each  of  which  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  the  realm  of 
Bomulus.  But  that  side  of  Bhaetia  which  is  turned 
towards  Italy  raises  its  peaks  and  ridges  high  towards 
the  stars,  and  its  passes,  even  in  summer,  are  perilous 
for  the  traveller.  Many  in  that  terrible  frost,  as  if  at 
the  sight  of  a  Gorgon,  have  stiffened  into  stone  :  many 
have  been  whelmed  in  fathomless  abysses,  the  waggons, 
the  oxen  which  drew  them,  and  the  drivers  beinof  all 
sucked  at  once  into  the  sparkling  gulf  Often,  under 
the  south-wind  s  treacherous  breath,  the  whole  mountain 
seems  to  be  loosed  from  its  icy  fetters,  and  rushes  in 
ruin  on  the  travellers  head.' 

*  Through  scenes  like  these,  in  winter's  thickest  snow 
Upon  his  dauntless  course,  pressed  Stilicho. 
No  genial  juice  to  Bacchus  there  is  born, 
And  Ceres  reaps  a  niggard  store  of  corn. 
But  he, — his  armour  never  laid  aside — 
Tasted  the  hurried  meal,  well  satisfied; 
And,  still  encuml)ered  with  his  dripping  vest. 
Into  his  frozen  steed  the  rowel  pressed. 
On  no  soft  couch  his  wearied  members  lay. 
But  when  dark  night  cut  short  his  arduous  way 
He  sought  such  shelter  as  some  wild  beast's  cave. 
Or  mountain-shepherd's  hut  to  slumber  gave, 
The  shield  his  only  pillow.     Pale  with  fear 
Surveyed  his  mighty  guest  the  mountaineer. 
And  the  rude  housewife  bade  her  squalid  race 
Gaze  on  the  unknown  stranger's  gloiious  face. 
Those  couches  hard  the  horrent  woods  below, 
Those  slumbers  under  canopies  of  snow, 

3  A  2 
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BOOK  I.  Those  wakeful  toils  of  hi?,  that  ceaseless  care 

•     •  Gave  to  the  world  this  respite,  did  prepare 

401-402.  For  us  unhoped-for  rest.     From  dreadful  doom 

He,  in  those  Alpine  huts,  redeemed  thee,  Home^' 

In  the  course  of  this  Rhaetian  campaign,  Stilicho 

seems  to  have  effectually  repelled  the  invading  hosts, 

who,  according  to  the  view  here  maintained,  under  the 

leadership  of  Radagaisus,  were  threatening  Italy  jfrom 

the  North.     He  not  only  pushed  them  back  into  their 

settlements  by  the  Danube,  but  he  also  raised,  in  these 

trans- Alpine  provinces  and  among  these  half-rebellious 

Troops       tribes,  an  army  sufficient  in  numbers  for  its  work,  but 

the  defence  not  SO  great  as  to  be  burdensome  to  Italy  or  formidable 

^'     to  its  ruler.      *  The  troops  which  had  lately  defended 

Rhaetia  came,  loaded  with  spoil,  to  the  rescue  of  Italy/ 

At  the  same  time  the  legions  were  withdrawn  from 

other  countries  to  shelter  Rome.     The  Rhine  was  left 

and  with-  bare  of  Roman  troops,  and  the  Twentieth  Legion,  one 

from  the    of  three  which   had   for  centuries  been  stationed  in 

Biitain,  generally  at  Chester,  was  now  removed  finally 

from  service  in  this  island  \ 

*  De  Bello  Qetico,  348-362. 

'  This  we  are  expressly  told  by  Claudian  (De  Bello  Getico,  416-8) : 
'  Venit  et  extremis  legio  praetenta  Britanuis 
Quae  Scoto  dat  frena  truci,  ferroque  notatas 
Perlegit  exsangues  Picto  moriente  figuras.' 
It  is  true  that  the  meDtion  of  service  against  the  Plots  aod  Scots 
would  have  led  us  to  think  rather  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  stationed  at 
York,  than  of  the  Twentieth,  at  Chester.     It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  the  Sixth  (and  Second)  remained  in  Britain  till  a  later  period 
than  this,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Twentieth  had  been  removed 
from  the  now  comparatively  secure  Western  frontier,  and  may  have 
been  engaged  in  Caledonian  warfare.     Nor  are  expressions  of  this 
kind  in  a  rhetorical  poet  hke  Claudian  to  be  construed  too  literally. 
It  is  interesting  to  connect  his  word  '  praetenta '  with  the  '  vigiliae 
et  pi-aetenturae '  (garrisons  and  outposts)  with  which,  as  AmmianoB 
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The  two  armies  meet.  717 

The  clouds  which  have  gathered  round  the  move-  book  i. 
ments  of  both  the  rival  chiefs  are  at  length  partially  — '• — 1~ 
lifted,  and  we  find  them  face  to  face  with  one  another  r^.^^^* 
at  PoUentia  during  the  season  of  Easter  402.     About  ^JJ?^*"** 
twenty  miles  south-east  of  Turin,  on  the  left  bank  of*™*" 

moot  Aw 

the  Tanaro,  in  the  great  alluvial  plain  which  is  here  PoUentu. 
Piedmont,  but  a  little  further  east  will  be  Lombardv, 
still  stands  the  little  village  of  PoUenzo,  which  by  its 
ruined  theatre  and  amphitheatre  yet  shows  traces  of  the 
days  when  it  was  a  flourishing  Roman  municipality,  re- 
nowned for  its  manufactures  of  dark  woollen  cloth  and 
of  earthenware.  This  was  the  place  which  Alaric  and 
his  Goths  were  now  besieging  ^ 

Sieges,  as  we  have  seen  abundantly  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  were  generally  unfortunate  for  the 
Northern  warriors,  whose  inroads  were,  as  a  rule,  most 
successful  when  they  pushed  boldly  on  through  the 
fertile  coimtry,  neglecting  the  fortresses,  and  despising 
the  troops  that  garrisoned  them.  It  may  be  that 
already  a  doubt  of  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  invasion 
had  dawned  upon  some  of  the  Gothic  veterans,  and 

tells  us  (xxviii.  3.  7),  Theodosius  Senior  guarded  this  same  British 
frontier.  The  fact  that  the  Twentieth  Legion  nowhere  appears  in 
the  Notitia  is  used  with  much  apparent  probability  as  an  argument 
for  assigning  the  date  of  that  work  to  this  very  year  4^?  ( >r  403) 
when  the  Legion  had  been  withdrawn  from  service  in  Britain,  but 
before  it  had  been  permanently  enrolled  among  the  Italian  forces.  See 
J.  Hodgson  Hinde's  History  of  Northumberland,  p.  19. 

^  Pertinax  the  Roman  emperor  was  born  within  sight  of  Pollentia 
and,  together  with  his  father,  carried  on  either  an  earthenware 
manufactory  or  a  timber  business  at  that  place.  In  this  obscure  calling 
he  probably  learned  those  habits  of  frugality  and  strictness  of  life 
which,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Commodus,  made  193* 
him  at  once  dear  to  all  good  citizens  and  hateful  to  the  Praetorian 
guards  by  whom  he  was  soon  murdered. 
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BOOK  I.  that  some  such  divided  counsels  as  Claudian  describes 
— '- — ^  in  the  following  sketch  existed  in  the  camp. 
A  Gothic  '  ^^®  long-haired  fathers  of  the  Gothic  nation,  their 
Council,  fur-clad  senators  marked  with  many  an  honourable  scar, 
Getico,  assembled.  The  old  men  leaned  on  their  tall  clubs 
^  ^^^  '    instead  of  staves.     One  of  the  most  venerable  of  these 

veterans  arose,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  shook 

his  white  and  shaggy  locks  and  spoke  : 
spwwh  of       * "  Thirty  years   have   now   elapsed  since  first   we 
of  the        crossed  the  Danube  and  confronted  the  might  of  Rome. 
PPOBJ  ion.  g^^  never,  beUeve  me,  0  Alaric,  did  the  weight  of 

adverse  battle  lie  so  heavy  on  us  as  now.  Trust  the 
old  chief  who,  like  a  father,  once  dandled  thee  in  his 
arms,  who  gave  thee  thy  first  tiny  quiver.  Often  have 
I,  in  vain,  admonished  thee  to  keep  thy  treaty  with 
Rome,  and  remain  safely  within  the  limits  of  the 
Eastern  realm.  But  now,  at  any  rate  while  thou  still 
art  able,  return,  flee  the  Italian  soil.  Why  talk  to  us 
perpetually  of  the  fruitful  vines  of  Etruria,  of  the 
Tiber,  and  of  Rome.  If  our  fathers  have  told  us  aright, 
that  city  is  protected  by  the  Immortal  Gods,  light- 
nings are  darted  from  afar  against  the  presumptuous 
invader,  and  fires  heaven-kindled  fiit  before  its  walls. 
And  if  thou  carest  not  for  Jupiter,  yet  beware  of 
Stilicho,  of  him  who  heaped  high  the  bones  of  our 
people  upon  the  hills  of  Arcadia,  him  who  would  then 
have  blotted  out  thy  name  had  not  domestic  treason 
and  the  intrigues  of  Constantinople  rescued  thee  firom 
his  grasp." 
Alarics  'Alaric  burst  in  upon  the  old  mans  speech  with 

fiery  brow  and  scowling  eyes — 

'  "  If  age  had  not  bereft  thee  of  reason,  old  dotard, 
I  would  punish  thee  for  these  insults.     Shall  I,  who 
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have  put  so  many  Eraperors  to  flight,  listen  to  thee,  book  i. 
prating  of  peace.  No,  in  this  land  I  will  reign  a^  con-  ^^'^' 
queror,  or  be  buried  after  defeat.  The  Alps  having  ^'' 
been  traversed,  the  Po  being  witness  of  our  victories, 
only  Home  remains  to  be  overcome.  In  the  day  of  our 
weakness  and  calamity,  when  we  had  not  a  weapon  in 
our  hands,  we  were  terrible  to  our  foes.  Now  that  I 
have  made  the  reluctant  lUyrian  forge  for  us  a  whole 
arsenal  of  arms,  we  are  not  going,  I  presume,  to  turn 
our  backs  to  these  same  enemies.  No  !  Beside  all  other 
reasons  for  hope  there  is  the  certainty  of  God  s  ^  help. 
No  dreams,  no  flight  of  birds  revealed  it  to  me.  Forth 
from  the  grove  came  a  clear  voice,  heard  of  many, 
*  Break  off  all  delays,  Alaric.  This  very  year,  if  thou 
lingerest  not,  thou  shalt  pierce  through  the  Alps  into 
Italy;  thou  shalt  penetrate  to  the  City  itself.'  " 

*  So  he  spoke,  and  drew  up  his  army  for  the  battle.  Penetrabh 
Oh  ever-malignant  ambiguity  of  oracles,  so  dark  even 
to  the  utterers,  so  clear  to  them  and  to  their  hearers 
when  the  event  has  made  them  plain !  At  the  extreme 
verge  of  Liguria  he  came  to  a  river,  known  by  the 
strange  name  of  Urbis  ^,  and  there  defeated,  recognised 
his  doom.* 

The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  we  have  here 

^  Claudian  says  Deos.  On  account  of  the  clearly  established  fact 
of  Alaric's  profession  of  Christianity,  I  have  used  monotheistic 
language. 

'  Hortantes  his  adde  Deos :  non  somnia  nobis 
Non  Yolucres;  scd  clara  palam  vox  edits  luco  est 
Rumpe  omnes  Alarice  moras.     Hoc  impiger  anno 
Alpibus  Italiae  ruptis,  penetrahis  ad  Urhem! 

De  Bello  Getico,  544-547. 
*  According  to  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  v.  530),  the  name 
of  this  liver  is  preserved  in  the  modem  Borbo,  a  stream  between 
Asti  and  Pollenzo. 
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BOOK  I.  an  undoubted  case   of  a  fulfilled  presentiment.     Six 
! 1_  years  after  the  composition  of  this  poem,  Alaric  did 


^^^'     in  truth  'penetrate  to   the   City/     Now  the   hostile 

poet  taunts  him  with  his  belief  that  he  was   called 

thither  by  Destiny,  and  triumphs  over  the  apparent 

ruin  of  his  hopes. 

Alaric  Claudian's  verses  pourtray  the  Gothic  chieftain,  after 

attacked  io       , 

the  midst  this  couucil,  drawing  up  his  army  in  battle  array  at 

devoUons    Folleutia.     It  seems  certain,  however,  that  Alaric  was 

Friday,      taken  unawares  and  forced  into  a  battle  which  he  had 

402.  ^   '  not  foreseen;  and  this  from  a  cause  which  illustrates 

the  strange   reactions   of  the   barbaric  and  civilised 

influences  upon  one  another  in  this  commencing  chaos. 

As  was  before  said,  Eastertide  was  at  hand:  on  the 

6th  of  April,  Easter  Sunday  itself  occurred  ^     Alaric, 

with  his  army,  Christian  though  Arian,  was  keeping 

the  day  with   the   accustomed   religious   observances, 

BatUc       when  he  was  attacked  and  forced  to  fight  by  Stilicho's 

uienced  by  lieutenant,  Saulus  ^.     This  man,  the  same  who  fought 

under  Theodosius  at  the  battle  of  the  Frigidus,  was 

by  birth  an  Alan,  and  was  probably  surrounded  by 

many  of  his   countrymen,  that  race  of  utter  bavages 

who  once  dwelt  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and 

arrested  the  progress  of  the  Huns,  but  had  now  yielded 

to  their  uncouth  conquerors  and  rolled  on  with  them 

over  Europe,  as  fierce  and  as  heathenish  as  they.     The 

pigmy  body  of  Saulus  was  linked  to  a  dauntless  spirit ; 

^  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  p.  9. 

*  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  Stilicho  himself  was  present  at  the 
battle,  though  Claudian  seems  to  assert  it  positively.  The  namt 
of  Saulus  is  not  mentioned  by  Claudian,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  is  the  'Alanus'  described  in  the  De  Bello  Getico, 
580-590. 
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every  limb  was  covered  with  the  scars  of  battle,  his  book  i. 
face  had  been  flattened  by  many  a  club  stroke,  and  — ! — L 
his  little  dark  Tartar  eyes  glowed  with  angry  fire. 
He  knew  tliat  suspicions  had  been  entertained  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  Empire,  and  he  burned  to  prove  their 
falsity.  Having  forced  Alaric  and  his  warriors  to  sus- 
pend their  Paschal  devotions,  he  dashed  his  cavalry 
with  Hun-like  impetuosity  against  their  stately  line 
of  battle.  At  the  first  onset  he  fell,  and  his  riderless 
horse,  rushing  through  the  ranks,  carried  dismay  to 
the  hearts  of  his  followers.  The  light  cavalry  on  the 
wings  were  like  to  have  fled  in  disastrous  rout,  when 
Stilieho  moved  foi^ward  the  steady  foot-soldiers  of  the 
legions  from  the  centre,  and  turned,  says  Claudian, 
defeat  into  victory.  The  Gothic  rout  (if  we  may  trust 
Claudian's  story  of  the  battle)  soon  became  a  disastrous 
flight.  The  Koman  soldiers,  eager  for  revenge,  were 
scarce  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the  rich  stores  of 
plunder  which  were  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  de- 
spairing fugitives.  On  the  capacious  Gothic  waggons 
were  heaped  piles  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  massive 
bowls  from  Argos,  statues  instinct,  as  it  seemed,  with 
life,  snatched  from  burning  Corinth.  Every  trophy  of 
the  barbarian  but  added  fury  to  the  Roman  pursuit, 
reviving  as  it  did  the  bitter  memories  of  Roman  humi- 
liation ;  and  this  fury  reached  its  height  when,  amid  a 
store  of  other  splendid  apparel,  the  purple  garments  of 
the  murdered  Valens  were  drawn  forth  to  light.  Crowds 
of  captives  who  had  followed  the  chariot  of  the  Gothic 
king  for  years  now  received  their  freedom,  kissed  the 
gory  hands  of  their  deliverers,  and,  revisiting  their 
long  deserted  homes,  looked  with  wonder  on  the 
changes  wrought  there  by  Time.     On  the  other  hand. 
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BOOK  I.  Alaric,  hurrying  from  the  field,  heard  with  anguish  the 
— '- — ^  cries  of  his  wife,  his  wife  whose  proud  spirit  had  urged 
him  on  to  the  conflict,  who  had  declared  that  she  was 
weary  of  Grecian  trinkets  and  Grecian  slaves,  and  that 
he  must  provide  her  with  Italian  necklaces  and  with 
the  haughty  ladies  of  Kome  for  her  handmaidens,  but 
who  was  now  herself  carried  into  captivity  with  her 
children  and  the  wives  of  her  sons  \ 
Was  Pol-       After  the  vivid   and   circumstantial  account  which 

lentia  a  ,  , 

Roman      Claudiau  gdves  US  of  the  Roman  victory  at  PoUentia, 

victory?       .      .  °  ...  . 

it  is  almost  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  mention  that 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  was  a  Roman  victory  at 
all.  Cassiodorus  and  Jordanes  both  say  distinctly  that 
the  Goths  put  the  Roman  army  to  flight.  Both  of 
these  authors,  however,  are  in  the  Gothic  interest,  and 
the  earliest  of  them  wrote  at  least  a  century  after  the 
date  of  the  battle.  Orosius,  a  Roman  and  a  contem- 
porary, speaks  of  the  unfortunate  battles  waged  near 
Pollentia,  in  which  *  we  conquered  in  fighting,  in  con- 
quering we  were  defeated.'  It  is  possible  that  this 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Romans  attacked  on  Good 

^  Claudian,  in  his  De  Bello  Qetico,  625-632,  seems  to  wish  us  to 
understand  that  Alaric*s  wife  was  carried  captive  without  distinctly 
asserting  it.  In  tlie  De  Sexto  Consulatu  Honorii,  297-8,  he  makes 
Alaric  say  more  plainly — 

'Sed  pignora  nobis 
Somanus,  carasque  nurus,  praedamque  tenebai' 
In  the  first  passage  the  female  impatience  of  the  general's  wife  for 
the  acquisition  of  slaves  and  necklaces  makes  us  enquire  whether 
the  poet  had  read  the  words  of  the  mother  of  Sisera  as  imagined  in 
Judges  V.  28-30 :  *Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not  divided  the 
prey ;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers 
colours,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needlework,  of  divers  colours  of 
needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 
spoil?' 
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Friday,  an  impiety  which  the  ecdesiastical  historian  book  i. 
cannot  forgive.  The  subsequent  course  of  the  history  — ^-" 
seems  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  Gothic  army  re- 
mained intact,  and  that  its  spirit  was  not  broken.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  language  of  Claudian  (confirmed 
by  his  contemporary  Prudentius)  seems  to  make  it 
incredible  that  the  Bomans  can  have  been  really  and 
signally  defeated.  Probably  it  was  one  of  those  bloody 
but  indecisive  combats,  like  Borodino  and  Leipzig,  in 
which  he  who  is  technically  the  victor  is  saved  but  as 
by  a  hair  8  breadth  from  defeat,  a  result  which  is  not 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  here  the  numbers 
and  impetuosity  of  the  Goths  were  met,  for  the  first 
time  on  Italian  soil,  by  the  courageous  skill  of  Stilicho. 
Then,  after  such  a  battle,  however  slight  might  be  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Goths,  the  long  train  of  their  wives 
and  children,  their  captives  and  their  spoils  would  tell 
heavily  against  them  in  retreat ;  and  though  we  may 
doubt  the  captivity  of  the  wife  of  Alaric  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  purple  robe  of  Valens,  we  may  well 
believe  that  a  large  share  of  the  Gothic  booty  did  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  soldiers. 

That  the  battle  of  PoUentia  was  no  crushing  defeat  Retreat  of 
for  the  Goths  seems  sufiiciently  proved  by  the  events 
which  immediately  followed  it.  Stilicho  concluded  a 
treaty  of  some  kind  with  Alaric,  perhaps  restored  to 
liim  his  wife  and  children  S  and  the  Gothic  king  re- 
crossing  the  Po  commenced  a  leisurely  retreat  through 
Lombardy  ^.    Having  arrived  at  Verona,  and  committed  BatUe  of 

Verona. 
'  Claudian,  De  VI  Cons.  Honorii,  298. 

^  Both  Gibbon  (vol.  iv.  p.  38,  ed.  Smith)  and  Aschbach  (p.  75) 

speak  of  Alaric  as  still  contemplating  a  march  on  Kome  after  the 

battle  of  Follentia.     I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  authority  for 

this  statement  either  in  Claudian  or  elsewhere. 


> 
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BOOK  I.  some  act  which  was  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  the 

Ch.  15.  ^ 
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treaty,  he  there,  according  to  Claudian,  sustained 
another  severe  defeat;  but  this  engagement  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  The  poet  tells  us 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  too  headlong  zeal  of  the 
Alan  auxiliaries,  Alaric  himself  would  have  been  taken. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  succeeded  in  repassing  the  Alps, 
with  what  proportion  of  his  forces  we  are  quite  unable 
to  determine.  Claudian,  who  is  our  only  authority  for 
this  part  of  the  history,  gives  us  no  accurate  details, 
only  pages  of  declamation  about  the  crushed  spirits  of 
the  Gothic  host,  the  despair  of  their  leader,  and  his 
deep  regret  at  ever  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
cajoled  away  from  the  nearer  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
Policy  of  by  his  fatal  treaty  with  Stilicho.  Reading  between  the 
towards  luies,  we  cau  see  that  all  this  declamation  is  but  a 
laboured  defence  of  Stilicho's  conduct  in  making  a 
bridge  of  gold  for  a  retreating  foe.  That  much  and 
angry  criticism  was  excited  by  this  and  some  similar 
passages  of  the  great  minister's  career  is  evidenced  by 
the  words  of  the  contemporary  historian  Orosius  (im- 
mediately following  the  mention  of  Stilicho's  name), 
'  I  will  not  speak  of  King  Alaric  with  his  Goths,  often 
defeated,  often  hemmed  in,  and  always  allowed  to 
escape  \'  Probably,  however,  the  criticisms  were  unjust 
StiUcho  had  a  weapon  of  uncertain  temper  to  wield, 
legionaries  enervated  and  undisciplined,  barbarian 
auxiUaries,  some  of  whom  might  sympathise  with  their 
northern  brethren  if  they  saw  them  too  hardly  pressed. 
It  was  by  skill  of  fence  rather  than  by  mad  clashing  of 
sword  against  sword  that  the  game  was  to  be  won, 

^  *  Taceo  de  Alarico  rege  cum  Grothifi  suis  eaepe  victo  saepe  concluao 
semperque  dimieso'  (.11.  37). 
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and  it  would  have  been  poor  policy  to  have  driven  book  x 

the  Visigothic  army  to  bay,  and  to  have  let  them  dis 

cover 

'What  reinforcements  they  might  gain  from  hope; 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair/ 

At  the  end  of  this  first  great  campaign  of  the  bar-  Effect  on 
barians  in  Italy  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  what  were  of  the 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  of  Bome  the  opera- 
when  they   found  the   traditional    impregnability   of  a^c. 
their  country  to  *  aught  but  Romans'  so  rudely  dis- 
proved.    How  deep  in  those  Imperial  centuries  might 
be  the  repose  of  Roman  provincial  life  we  infer  from 
the  epistles  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  even  from  an 
early  poem  by  Claudian  himself  as  to  a  district  which 
was  ravaged  in  this  very  campaign.     It  is  strange  to 
turn  from  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Verona  to 
these   lines  in   which  the  poet  dilates  on  the  quiet  DeSene 
felicity  of  an  old  man  wlio  has  spent  all  his  days  on  his 
farm  not  far  from  that  city. 

'  Happy  this  man,  whose  life  has  flowed  away 

In  that  old  home  whose  past  he  knows  so  well ; 
Through  the  same  fields,  staff-propt,  he  takes  his  way 

Where,  as  a  boy,  he  leapt  and  laughed  and  fell. 
Him  Fortune  drags  not  in  her  weary  whirl, 

Nor  drinks  he,  wandering,  from  un-homish  streams  ; 
He  sees  no  banners  flaunt,  no  white  waves  curl, 

No  wrangling  law-suit  haunts  his  peaceful  dreams. 
Strange  to  the  town  and  heedless  of  the  great, 

He  loves  his  own  street-unencumbered  sky. 
For  him  no  ConsuFs  name  denotes  the  date; 

By  flowers  and  harvests  marked,  his  years  slip  by. 
Above  his  lands  he  sees  the  sunrise  red, 

Above  his  lands  the  sunset's  fading  gold. 
His  hand  once  held  the  oak  that  shades  his  head; 

He  and  his  woods  together  have  grown  old. 
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]fiOOK  I.  Verona  seeniB  &r  off  as  farthest  Ind, 

1_  And  Gfarda's  lake  as  is  the  Red  Sea's  strand. 

His  massive  muscles  still  strong  sinews  bind 

Though  his  sons'  sons  full  grown  before  him  stand. 
Qo,  thou  who  jeamest  still  for  foreign  air; 

Go,  see  who  dwell  by  Spain's  remotest  stream ; 
Thou  of  earth's  highways  hast  the  largest  share, 
But  he  of  living  has  the  joy  supreme  ^' 

When  Alaric  s  troops  were  swarming  round  Verona, 

whether  in  the  insolence  of  victory  or  in  the  rage  of 

defeat,  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  this  picture 

of  lethargic  and   simple  happiness  was  not  in   some 

Effect  on    deffTce  marred  by  their  presence.     At  Rome  the  first 

thedtiaens       ^  . 

of  ROTie.  news  that  the  barbarians  were  south  of  the  Alps  filled 
all  ranks  with  terror.  Stilicho  dissuaded  them  from 
flight,  promised  to  collect  troops  for  their  deliverance, 
and  induced  them  to  assume  an  appearance  of  courage 
even  if  they  did  not  feel  it.  He  then  departed  for  the 
northern  campaign.  Meantime  they  set  to  work  vigor- 
ously to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  city.  During  the 
prosperous  days  of  the  Republic  and  Empire  Rome  had 
needed  no  walls  ^  WTien  the  clouds  of  barbaric  invasion 
in  the  third  century  were  gathering  aroimd  her,  Aure- 
lian,  the  undoubted  hero  of  that  evil  time,  had 
surrounded  her  with  fortifications.  These  were  at  this 
time  renewed ;  and  to  this  day  the  walls  of  Honorius 
are  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  in  the  long  debates 
of  Roman  archaeologists. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  citizens  often  looked  forth 
with  dread  over  the  plain,  and  up  to  the  cloudless  sky, 

'         *  Erret  et  extremos  alter  scrutetur  Iberos, 

Plus  habet  hie  rt^a«,  plus  habet  ille  viae.' 
'  The  old  walls  of  Senrius  Tullius  were  now  quite  outgrown  by  the 
City. 
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with  a  superstitions  fear  lest  Heaven  itself  was  fighting  book  i 
against  them.  Each  river  that  crossed  the  Lombard  — ^  " 
plain  was  one  barrier  the  more  against  the  dreaded  *  ^' 
Alaric ;  but  where  were  the  storms  of  winter  that 
should  have  swollen  the  brooks  into  streams  and  the 
streams  into  rivers?  Day  after  day  passed  by,  and 
still  the  rain  came  not,  and  surely  the  Goth  would 
come^.  At  length  the  watchmen  on  the  loftiest  towers 
saw  a  cloud  of  dust  rolling  up  from  the  horizon.  Was  stuicho'* 
it  raised  by  the  feet  of  enemies  or  of  friends  ?  The 
silence  of  a  terrible  suspense  reigned  in  every  heart, 
till 

'Forth  from  the  dusty  whirlwind,  like  a  star, 
Shone  forth  the  helm  of  Stilicho  from  far, 
And  that  white  head,  well  known,  well  loved  of  all ; 
Then  sudden  thrilled  along  the  crowded  wall 
The  cry  "  He  comes,  himself,"  and  through  the  gate 
The  glad  crowd  pressed,  to  view  his  armM  state  V 

This  visit,  if  not  a  mere  poetical  imagination,  must  Tnamph  of 

.  Honorius 

have  occurred  before  the  battle  of  PoUentia.  After  the  «ver  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  and  when  Italy  was  again  brated  at 
cleared  of  her  invaders,  the  gladness  of  delivered  Rome 
seemed  to  claim  a  more  conspicuous  expression.  To 
the  year  404  the  Emperor  deigned  to  aflSx  his  name  as 
*  Consul  for  the  sixth  time  ' ;  and  he  and  his  father-in- 
law  appear  to  have  visited  Rome  to  celebrate  a  triumph 
over  the  Goths  ^  Strange  to  say,  during  the  whole 
preceding  century,  Rome  had  only  four  times  seen  an 

^  Claudian,  De  Bello  Oetico,  47-49. 

«  lb.  458-462. 

'  An  inscription  described  by  Oniter,  which  commemorated  '  the 
perpetual  subjugation  of  the  Gothic  nation  ('  Getarum  nationem  in 
omne  aevum  domitam '),  if  genuine,  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  this 
triumphal  entry  of  Honorius  into  Home. 
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\pooK  I.  Emperor  within  her  walls,  Constantine  (312)  after  his 
victory  over  Maxentius,  Constantius  (357)  four  years 


after  the  overthrow  of  Magnentius,  and  Theodosius 
(389)  after  his  defeat  of  Maximus,  and  again  (394) 
after  his  defeat  of  Eugenius. 

The  Romans  might  naturally  contrast  the  doubtful 

joy  of  these  victories  over  their  fellow-countrymen  with 

the  unalloyed  delight  of  their  recent  deliverance  from  the 

DeVi       barbarians.     The  young  men  rejoiced  to  welcome  an 

Honorii,     Empcror  their  equal  in  years  ;  the  old  saw  with  plea- 

^^  ^  ''    sure  that  he  did  not,  like  his  predecessors,  make  the 

Senators  walk,  as  slaves,  before  his  chariot.     They  said, 

'Other   Emperors  came  like  masters,  this  one  like  a 

citizen.'     By  the  side  of  Maria  the  Empress,  stood  her 

brother  Eucherius,  wearing  no  insignia  of  exalted  rank 

(for  Stilicho  was  chary  of  honours  for  his  son),  but 

giving  the  homage  of  a  soldier  to  his  chief. 

'  Then  the  matrons  admired  the  fresh-glowing  cheeks 
of  Honorius,  his  hair  bound  with  the  diadem,  his  limbs 
clothed  with  the  jewelled  trahea  (consular  robe),  his 
strong  shoulders,  his  neck,  which  might  vie  with  that 
of  Bacchus,  rising  from  amid  Arabian  emeralds. 
Linei  '  Stilicho  himsclf.  borne  along  in  the  same  car  with 

the  son  of  Theodosius,  felt  with  proud  satisfaction  that 
he  had  now  indeed  fulfilled  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  the  dying  father.' 

Among  other  amusements  with  which  the  citizens  of 

Rome  were  regaled  on  this  occasion,  a  venerable  tradition 

Last  exiii-  places  the  last  and  the  most  memorable  of  the  gfladia- 

gUduton.  torial  combats  \     Prohibited  as  these  exhibitions  had 

^  Theodoret  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (v.  26)  relates  this  story. 
As  he  was  seventeen  yeais  old  when  Honorius  visited  Rome,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  full  authority  of  a  contemporary :  though  not  of  an 
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been  by  an  edict  of  Constantine,  they  still  held  their  book  t. 
ground  in  half  heathen  Rome.  A  butchery,  doubtless  — '- — — 
of  unusual  magnificence,  was  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  l^^^xIu- 
Alaric.  Probably  some  of  the  captive  Visigoths  them-  ^|^°^„ 
selves  were  to  minister  to  the  brutal  enjoyment  of 
those  who  had  so  lately  quailed  before  their  very 
names.  Already  the  lists  were  set,  the  combats  com- 
menced, the  first  blood  had  been  drawn.  The  eager 
*habet,'  'habet,'  was  resounding  from  imperial,  sena- 
torial, and  proletariat  benches,  when  an  eastern  monk, 
Telemachus  by  name,  was  seen  stalking  down  from  seat 
to  seat  of  the  crowded  Colosseum,  till  at  length  he 
reached  the  arena.  Astonishment  held  the  spectators 
mute  till  his  strange  purpose  was  made  manifest.  He 
was  thrusting  himself  in  between  the  gladiators,  and 
endeavouring  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  to  part  the 
combatants.  Then  uprose  a  cry  of  execration  from 
podium  to  gaUery,  and  missiles  of  every  sort  were 
hurled  down  upon  the  audacious  disturber  of  the 
bloody  game.  He  died :  in  his  death,  most  Christ-like, 
he  did  in  truth  *  give  his  life  for  the  flock ;'  and  not  in 
vain,  for  Honorius,  moved  to  awe  and  pity  by  the 
strange  scene  which  he  had  witnessed,  not  only  recog- 
nised him  as  saint  and  martyr,  but  for  his  sake  decided 
that  shows  of  gladiators  should  be,  not  in  Ucra  only, 
but  in  deed,  abolished. 

With  this  visit  of  Honorius  and  Stilicho  to  Rome  We  part 

company 

ends  our  companionship  with  Claudian,  whose  verses,  with 

*  *  CUudian. 

eye-witness,  as  he  was  a  citizen  of  Antioch.  Honorius'  presence 
fixes  the  event  to  the  year  404.  The  few  dry  lines  of  Theodoret  have 
been  expanded  by  Sydney  Dobell  into  one  of  the  finest  passages  in 
*•  The  Koman ' — ^with  all  its  faults  certainly  a  noble  poem.  (See 
Scene  viii.) 

VOL.  I.  3  B 


career. 
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BOOK  I.  whatever  their  defects,  have  shed  over  the  last  eventful 

Ch.  16.        . 

nine  years  a  light  which  we  shall  grievously  miss  in 

Uncer-  thosc  that  are  to  come.  He  tells  us  himself^  that  after 
to  Se  end  ^^^  pocui  ou  the  Gildonic  war,  a  brazen  statue  had  been 
of  his  erected  in  his  honour,  and  dedicated  by  some  personage 
of  patrician  dignity  2.  From  a  letter  addressed  by  .him 
to  Serena,  we  find  that  the  good  offices  of  that  powerful 
patroness  had  enabled  him  to  win  the  hand  of  an 
African  lady,  whom  we  may  safely  presume  to  have 
been  an  heiress.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  in  her 
country,  and,  as  we  have  no  certain  information,  we 
may  conjecture  that  he  did  not  return  to  Italy,  and 
that  the  divine  Honorius,  Stilicho,  Alaric,  and  even 
Eome  herself  were  wellnigh  forgotten  in  the  society  of 
his  Libyan  wife  and  the  administration  of  her  estate. 
At  any  rate,  from  this  time  forward,  his  Muse  no 
longer  gives  life  and  colour  to  the  historical  picture. 
The  dry  bones  of  the  annalists,  the  disjointed  para- 
graphs of  Zosimus  and  Orosius,  and  the  faint  and 
partial  sketches  of  ecclesiastical  historians  are  our  only 
materials  for  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Visigothic 
invasion  ^. 

*  In  the  Preface  to  the  De  Bello  Getico,  7,  8. 

*  An  inscription  of  very  doubtful  genuineness,  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Borne,  informs  us  that  this  statue  was  erected  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  and  that  the  poet  held  at  that  time  the  offices  of 
Tribune  and  Notary,  and  was  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  Clarissimos. 
This  inscription  is  recorded  by  Qruter,  but  rests  on  the  sole  authority 
of  Pomponius  Laetus,  a  Renaissance  scholar  ('  vidit  Pomponius 
Laetus '). 

'  Had  the  poem  entitled  De  Secundo  Consulatu  Stilichonis  been 
correctly  named,  the  poetical  career  of  Claudiau  would  have  been 
brought  down  to  405.  But  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
this  18  really  a  third  poem  on  Stilicho's  First  Consulship.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  extract  some  information  as  to  the  end  of  Claudian's 
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The  following  year  witnessed  the  second  consulship  book  i. 


405. 


of  Stilicho,  and   another  great  inroad  of  barharians, 

which   comes  as  a  mysterious  interlude  in  the  great  jn^^^^on  ^f 

duel  between  Alaric  and  Rome.     Alaric  was  not  the]^|^ 

gaisaR. 

leader  in  this  new  invasion  ;  he  was  at  this  time, 
according  to  one^  authority,  quartered  in  Epirus,  and 
concerting  measures  with  Stilicho  for  a  joint  attack  on 
the  Eastern  Empire.  The  new  invasion  was  headed  by 
the  wild  figure  of  Radagaisus,  a  Goth^  but  not  of 
Alaric  s  following,  though  formerly  his  confederate ; 
possibly  one  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  remained  in 
their  old  homes  by  the  Euxine  when  the  tide  of  Hunnish 
invasion  rolled  over  them.'  This  man,  *far  the  most 
savage  of  all  past  or  present  enemies  of  Rome  *,'  was 
known  to  be  fanatically  devoted  to  the  false  deities  of 
his  heathen  ancestors  ;  and  as  the  tidings  came  that  he, 
with  his  200,cxx>,  or  some  said  400,cxx5,  followers,  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  vowing  to  satiate  his  fierce 

life  from  a  melancholy  and  most  humiliating  letter  addressed  to '  Hadri- 
anus,  Prefect  of  the  Palace/  in  which  the  Poet  describes  himself  as 
utterly  crushed,  and  begs  his  powerful  antagonist  to  trample  no  longer 
on  so  mean  a  foe.  A  certain  Hadrianus  was  PratfeciuB  Praetorio 
in  405,  and  also  in  416.  But  (i)  the  MSS.  (preatly  vary  as  to  the 
heading  of  this  epistle,  some  even  calling  it  Deprecatio  ad  Stilichonem ; 
(2)  there  is  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  latter  rather  than  the 
earlier  part  of  Claudian  s  career ;  and  (3)  the  whole  piece  sounds  more 
like  banter  than  earnest ;  and,  in  short,  is  too  unsubstantial  for  the 
edifice  which  some  have  sought  to  erect  upon  it.  Had  Claudian  lived 
nt  Home  up  to  the  fall  of  Stilicho  (408),  it  would  be  passing  strange 
that  nothing  from  his  pen  as  to  the  exciting  events  between  404  and 
408  should  have  been  preserved. 

*  Zosimus,  V.  26 ;  confirmed  by  Sozomen,  viii.  25. 

^  The  theory  of  the  Sclavonic  origin  of  Radagaisus  is  now  generally 
abandoned. 

^  '  Radagaisus,  onmium  autiquorum  praesentiumque  hostium  longe 
immanissimuB.'     Orosius,  viL  37. 

3B2 
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BOOK  I.  orods  with  the  blood  of  all  who  bore  the  Roman  name, 

Ch  16 

'—  a  terrible  despair  seized  all  the  fair  cities  of  Italy  ;  and 

Eome,  herself,  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  was  stirred 
with  strange  questionings.  Nowhere  did  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  paganism  linger  so  stubbornly  as  in  the 
neglected  city  by  the  Tiber ;  and  now  from  the  appa- 
rently imminent  danger  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  many 
to  whom  the  name  of  Christ  was  hateful  drew  courage 
to  utter  their  doubts  aloud.  *  These  men,  the  bar- 
barians, have  gods  in  whom  they  believe,  strange  and 
uncouth  deities  it  is  true,  but  yet  gods  represented  in 
visible  form  to  whom  they  oflfer  bloody  sacrifices.  We 
have  renounced  the  protection  of  our  old  ancestral 
divinities,  we  have  allowed  the  Christians,  who  are  in 
truth  Atheists ^  to  destroy  every  other  religion  in  their 
fanatic  zeal  for  the  crucified  Galilean ;  what  marvel  if 
we  perish,  being  thrust,  thus  destitute  of  all  super- 
natural aid,  into  collision  with  the  wild  yet  mighty 
deities  of  Germany  *  ? ' 

Kadagai.        However,  Romc's  hour  of  doom  had  not  yet  come. 

among  the  The  ficrcc  barbarian  horde,  instead  of  marching  along 

Tuacany,  the  Lombard  plain  to  Bimini,  and  thence  by  the  com- 
paratively easy  Flaminian  Way  to  Rome,  chose  the 
nearer  but  difficult  route  across  the  Tuscan  Apennines. 
Stilicho  marched  against  them,  it  is  said  with  thirty 
legions  ^  and  succeeded  in  hemming  them  in,  in  the' 
rugged  hill  country,  where,  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
provisions,  their  very  numbers  were  their  ruin.     Power- 

^  The  identification  of  Christianity  with  atheism  is  a  common- 
place with  the  Emperor  Julian  and  other  Pagan  writers. 

'  Both  Augustin  and  Orosius  dwell  with  great  emphasis  on  this 
recrudescence  of  Paganism  at  the  approach  of  Radagaisus. 

'  ZosimuB,  y.  26. 
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fully  supported  by  Uldin,  the  chief  of  the  Huns,  and  book  i. 
by  Sarus,  who  commanded  other  Gothic  (perhaps  Visi-  — '. — L 
gothic)  auxiliaries,  Stilicho  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing 
all  that  remained  of  that  mighty  host  to  encamp  on  one 
rough  and  barren  chain  of  mountains  near  to  Faesulae, 
and  probably  within  sight  of  the  then  tiny  town  of 
Florentia  ^. 

Without  incurring  any  of  the  risks  of  battle,  thed«f«»*«i 

.       •  •        t  /  •  •"^^  slain. 

Boman  army, '  eating,  drmkmg,  sporting  (says  Orosius), 
for  some  days  kept  watch  over  200,(X)0  starving  men, 
till  at  last  Radagaisus  gave  up  the  game,  and  tried  to 
steal  away  from  his  camp.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  was  kept  prisoner  for  a  little  time 
— perhaps  with  some  thought  of  his  decking  the 
triumph  of  Consul  Stilicho — and  then  put  to  death. 

His  unhappy  followers  were  sold  for  an  aurevs  (about  Hit  foi- 
twelve  shillings  sterling)  apiece,  like  the  poorest  cattle ;  for  iUve*. 
but  owing  to  the  privations  which  they  had  endured, 
they  died  oflF  so  fast  that  the  purchasers  (as  Orosius 
tells  us  with  grim  satisfaction)  took  no  gain  of  money, 
having  to  spend  on  the  burial  of  their  captives  the 
money  which  they  had  grudged  for  their  purchase. 
And  thus  ended  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus  *. 

^  Catiline  was  surrounded  and  defeated  near  the  same  spot  by  the 
armies  of  the  Republic. 

'  In  a  rather  obscure  passage  '  Tiro '  seems  to  assert  that  it  was 
only  one  third  of  the  host  of  Radagaisus  that  was  destroyed  by 
Stilicho.  Hence  some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  invaders  of 
Gaul,  who  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  consisted  of  the  two- 
thirds  who  escaped.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  authorities  to  justify 
this  assertion,  nor  is  it  in  itself  very  probable. 


NOTE  I.    On  the  Chronology  of  Alaric's  First 

Invasion. 


NOTE  I.  The  dates  here  assigned  to  Alaric's  first  invasion  are  earlier 
than  those  adopted  by  my  three  most  trusted  guides,  Gibbon, 
Tillemont,  and  Clinton ;  it  is  chiefly  Pallmann's  arguments  that 
have  induced  me  to  accept  them.  I  deem  it  necessary  therefore 
briefly  to  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  new  chronology. 

If  we  call  the  old  chronology  Tillemont's,  and  the  new  Pall- 
mann's,  the  following  are  the  chief  difierences  between  them : — 


400 


401 


402 


403 


TiLLKMONT. 


Alaric  enters  Italy. 

Is   driven   out   of  it  by  Sti- 
licbo. 

Alaric  returns  into  Italy. 


Pallmavv. 


Alaric    and    Radagaisus   euter 
Italy. 

Desultory  warfare  in  the  north- 
east of  Italy. 

Battle  of  Pollentia  (Good  Fri- 
day). 

Battle  of  Verona ;  Alaric's  re- 
treat. 


Battle  of  Pollentia  (Good 
Fi-iday)  Yei-ona;  Alaric's 
retreat. 

404    Triumphal  entry  of  Honorius  into  Rome  and  his  sixth  Consul- 
ship. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  point  of  difference  is  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Pollentia,  which  Tillemont  places  in  403,  Pallmann 
in  402.  Bufr  this  works  retrospectively,  thus :  '  Nous  avons 
peine  k  croire  qu' Alaric  soit  demeur6  en  Italic  jusqu*&  la  bataille 
de  Pollence  donn^e  en  Tan  403  ;  nous  aimons  mieux  croire  que 
Stilicon  trouva  quelque  moyen  de  les  faire  sortir  tons  deux 
(Alaric  et  Radagaise)  d' Italic  en  401 ;  mais  qu' Alaric  y  revint 
sur  la  fin  de  402.'  Thus  we  have  to  suppose  a  retreat  of  which 
no  mention  is  made  in  history.  Clinton,  by  putting  the  invasion 
of  400  in  brackets,  seems  inclined  to  go  a  step  further  and  doubt 
the  reality  of  this  abortive  invasion  (400-402)  altogether. 
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And  yet,  if  we  go  to  the  man  who  is  really  our  earliest  and   NOTE  I. 
best  historical  authority,  Prosper,  the  matter  is  clear  enough. 
Translating  the  years  of  the  Roman  Consuls  into  years  of  the 
Christian  Era,  this  is  his  chronology : — 


• » 


400.  '  Oothi  Italiam,  Alarico  et  Hhadagaiso,  ducibus  ingressi. 

402.  'Pollentiae  adversus  Gothos  vehementer  utriusque  partis  clade 

pugnatum  est.' 
405.  'Hhadagai8us    in   Thnscii   multis   Qothorum   millibos    caesis, 

ducente  exercitum  Stilicone  superatas  est.' 

The  first  of  these  dates  is  confirmed  by  Cassiodorus  and  by 
Jordanes  (whom  it  is  safest  however  to  consider  as  only  an  echo 
of  Cassiodorus),  the  second  by  Cassiodorus  alone  ^.  What  is  there 
to  set  against  this  positive  testimony  ?  As  regards  the  original 
entry  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus  into  Italy,  one  firm  statement 
from  a  high  authority  (the  so-called  'Chronicon  Cuspiniani), 
which  says  under  the  year  401 '  et  intravit  Alaricus  in  Italiam 
xiv.  Kal.  Decemb.'  There  is  a  contradiction  here  which  we 
cannot  reconcile,  and  the  only  course  seems  to  be  to  allow  the 
double  testimony  of  Prosper  and  Cassiodorus  to  outweigh  the 
single  testimony  of  the  Chronicon  Cuspiniani. 

But  as  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Pollentia  there  is  really  no 
conflict  of  testimony  whatever.  Scholars  have  chosen  to  make 
certain  inferences  from  the  highly  rhetorical,  unchronological 
poems  of  Claudian,  and  cannot  make  these  inferences  fit  with 
those  dates,  but  if  they  had  taken  the  dates  from  the  generally 
accurate  Prosper,  and  then  interpreted  the  poet  according  to 
them,  they  would  have  found  no  difficulty.  They  say  that 
Claudian's  '  De  Bello  Getico '  was  written  in  403,  and  as  it  closes 
rather  abruptly  with  the  battle  of  Pollentia,  it  must  have  been 
written  immediately  after  that  event.  But  other  poems  of 
Claudian's  end  abruptly,  evidently  not  from  lack  of  material,  but 
rather,  as  we  may  suppose,  because  the  poet  felt  that  he  was  giving 
too  many  hexameters  for  his  ]>atron*8  money.  And  why  must 
it  have  been  written  in  403  ?    Because  he  says  in  the  Prologue 

^  It  is  fair  to  mention  that  even  Cassiodorus  builds  so  much  on  Prosper  that  he 
can  hardly  be  claimed  as  an  independent  authority ;  but  the  sanction  set  upon 
Proeper's  work  by  such  a  man  as  Cassiodorus,  the  first  statesman  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  separated  by  only  a  generation  from  the  events  nar- 
rated at  the  close  of  the  work,  is  surely  an  important  &ct. 
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NOTE  I.  that  his  Mnse  is  beginning  to  bestir  herself,  *  post  resides  annos/ 
his  last  preceding  poems  having  been  written  for  the  First 
Consulship  of  Stilieho.  As  that  Consulship  was  in  400,  and  the 
poems  must  have  been  on  the  anvil  in  the  autumn  of  399,  if  he 
had  his  *De  Bello  Getico^  completed,  and  the  prologue  to  it 
written  in  the  autumn  of  402,  that  would  make  an  interval  of 
three  years  between  the  two  poems.  Was  not  three  years  a  long 
time  for  a  poet  like  Claudian  to  survive  without  flattering  any- 
body ?  Looking  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  man,  I  am, 
still,  more  perplexed  by  his  three  years  of  silence  than  astonished 
that  they  should  seem  long  to  him  in  the  retrospect. 

The  date  403  seems  to  have  originally  obtained  currency  from 
a  simple  mistake  on  the  part  of  Baronius,  a  mistake  fully 
acknowledged  by  Tillemont  (v.  804).  Prosper  s  date  having 
once  been  set  aside,  other  reasons  were  found  for  supporting  the 
generally  received  conclusion,  instead  of  going  back  to  the 
beginning  and  admitting  that  a  competent  witness  had  been 
disallowed  on  insufficient  grounds. 

While,  therefore,  by  no  means  pleading  for  the  unfailing 
accuracy  of  Prospelr's  dates,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  as  far  as 
our  present  evidence  goes,  we  must  accept  his  statement  that  402 
was  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Pollentia. 

Incidentally  also  it  may  be  remarked  that  Prosper's  mention 
of  Badagaisus  as  the  ally  of  Alaric  in  his  first  invasion,  has 
hardly  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  As  Pallmann 
says,  *  Diese  Stelle  in  Prosper's  Chronik  ist  von  der  Kritik  sehr 
stiefmiitterlich  behandelt  worden.'  His  notice  of  Badagaisus 
again  in  405  shows  that  there  is  no  jumbling  up  of  the  events  of 
those  two  years,  and  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  the 
text  (following  Pallmann's  guidance)  the  history  of  the  years 
from  400  to  40a  is  simplified,  not  entangled,  by  the  hypothesis 
(partly,  no  doubt,  conjectural)  of  a  combined  attack  by  Bada- 
gaisus upon  Bhaetia  and  by  Alaric  on  Yenetia. 


CHAPTER    XVL 

THE  FALL   OF   STILICHO. 

Authorities. 

Sources: — 
Our  chief  aathorities  for  the  Italian  part  of  our  story  are  BOOK  I. 

.  Ch.  16. 

ZosiMUS  and  Orosius.    The  latter  is  aglow  with  the  fierceness        ' 
of  religions  hatred.     The  former  has  apparently  two  or  three 
different  accounts  before  him,  and  his  attempts  to  piece  them 
tpgether  produce  an  incoherent  story,  the  chief  actors  in  which 
behave  with  childish  inconsistency. 

For  that  part  of  the  history  which  relates  to  events  in  Gaul 
our  authorities  are,  in  addition  to  the  two  mentioned  above, 
Prosper,  Sozomen,  and  Olympiodorus.  The  last  authority  will 
be  more  fully  described  in  a  future  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  state  that  he  was  a  contemporary,  that  we  have  only  frag-> 
ments  of  his  work^  but  that  it  was  probably  accessible  in  its 
complete  state,  to  Zosimus  and  Sozomen,  and  has  supplied  them 
with  some  of  their  most  valuable  materials. 

Guides : — 

For  all  that  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  usurper  Constantino, 
I  am  now  able  to  refer  to  a  very  complete  and  e^diaustive  mono- 
graph by  Professor  Freeman,  in  the  English  Historical  Review 
(I.  53-86).  This  article,  entitled  'The  Tyrants  of  Britain, 
Gaul  and  Spain,'  contains  doubtless  the  final  verdict  of  historical 
science  on  the  transactions  of  an  obscure  and  difficult  period,  and 
I  accept  with  confidence  almost  all  the  conclusions  contained  in 
it,  referring  my  readers  to  the  article  itself  for  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  argument. 
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BOOK  I.      The  invasion  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus  had   been 

'    repelled,  and  it  might  seem  that  the  throne  of  Honorius 

€^  1      was  established  on  a  more  secure  basis  than  ever.     In 

Critical 

ijuteof  the  fact,  however,  the  events  of  406  and  the  years  imme- 
diately  following  it,  brought  not  only  the  throne  of 
Honorius  but  the  whole  Jloman  Empire  nearer  to 
irretrievable  ruin  than  it  had  ever  been  brought  before. 
By  three  diseases,  each  one  of  which  seemed  as  if  it 
might  prove  fatal,  was  that  Empire  at  once  assailed, 
(i)  by  barbarian  invasion,  (2)  by  military  mutiny,  and 
(3)  by  discord  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
realms, 
irrnption  I.  The  desperate  necessities  of  the  defence  of  Italy 
riant  into  had  Compelled  Stilicho,  as  we  have  seen,  to  leave  the 
long  Rhine  frontier  of  Gaul  almost  bare  of  troops. 
Claudian  dared  to  boast  of  this. 

*Nor  Britain  only  sends  to  aid  our  war; 
They  who  the  yellow-haired  Sicambrian  bar, 
They  who  the  Cattian,  the  Cherusker  tame, 
Hither  have  brought  the  glory  of  their  name : 
And  fear  alone  now  guards  the  Rhenish  shore 
Paced  by  the  Boman  sentinel  no  more. 
Will  future  days  believe  it?     She  the  bold 
Impetuous  Germany  whom  Caesars  old, 
With  all  their  legions  scarcely  could  restrain, 
Now  in  her  docile  mouth  receives  the  rein. 
Held  by  the  hand  of  Stilicho,  nor  dares 
To  tempt  the  rampart  which  he  proudly  bares 
Of  its  accustomed  garrison,  nor  dreams 
To  cross  with  plundering  bands  the  guardless  streams^.' 

But  Claudian  boasted  too  soon  :  and  it  may  perhaps 
have  been  foolish  vapourings  such  as  these,  attributing 
to  plan  and  policy  on  Stilicho  s  part  what  was  really 

^  De  Bello  Getico,  419-429. 
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due  to  dire  need,  which  susffested  to  the  great  states-  book  i. 

*  Ch  16 

mans  enemies  the  hateful,  and  in  my  belief  utterly  — '- — ^- 
groundless  accusation  that  he  actually  invited  the  bar- 
barians  across  the  Rhine,  in  order,  in  some  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  way,  to  facilitate  his  schemes  for 
obtaining  the  diadem  for  the  young  Eucherius.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  manifest.  On  the 
last  day  of  406  a  great  host  of  barbarians,  consisting 
chiefly  of  three  races,  the  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the 
Alans  (the  first  two  Teutonic,  the  third  probably  of 
what  we  call  *  Tartar '  or  Turanian  origin),  crossed  the 
Bhine,  and  in  one  wide,  desolating  stream,  poured  over 
the  fruitful  province  of  Gaul,  which  from  this  time 
forward  was  never  free  from  barbarian  occupation  ^ 

2.   We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  trace  the  Disaffec- 
fortunes   of  some   of  the  barbarous   tribes  who  thus  amy  of 

Britain 

poured  into  Gaul.  At  present  we  are  more  concerned 
with  the  indirect  consequences  of  the  invasion,  the 
military  mutiny  and  civil  war  which  resulted  from  it. 
There  had  no  doubt  been  for  years  a  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  rulers  of  the  Empire.     Beports  of  the 

*  The  chief  authority  for  the  date  is  Prosper,  *  Arcadio  VI  et  Probo 
Coss  [=406]  Yandali  et  Alani  Gallias,  trajecto  Rheno,  pridie  Kal. 
Januarias  [31  Dec]  ingressi.'  Some  authors,  struck  by  the  awkward- 
ness of  introducing  such  a  notice  under  the  last  day  of  the  year  (since 
the  irruption  as  an  event  would  belong  far  more  to  the  New  Year 
than  to  the  Old)  understand  the  invasion  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
last  day  of  405.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  allowable,  though 
the  two  edicts  of  i8th  and  20th  April,  406,  'De  Tironibus,'  calling 
for  a  Itntt  en  masse  against  some  invader,  certainly  incline  us  towards 
the  earlier  date.  It  might  to  some  extent  lessen  the  difficulty  if  there 
were  any  authority  for  the  conjecture  (mentioned  by  Clinton)  that 
for  'Jan.'  we  should  read  *  Jun.'  (=31  May,  406).  It  seems  in  itself 
improbable  that  a  great  national  migration  such  as  this  should  take 
place  in  the  depth  of  winter. 


4o6. 
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HOOK  I.  utter  imbecility  of  Honorius  had  doubtless  gone  abroad, 
- — \ — Land  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  Stilicho  would  be 
freely  discussed  by  the  many  disappointed  competitors 
through  whom  he  had  shouldered  his  way  to  supreme 
dominion.  Under  the  Imperial  system  of  Rome  as 
under  the  imitations  of  it  which  have  been  seen  in  later 
days^  the  usual  penalty  of  ill-success  was  dethronement. 
Where  the  liegemen  of  a  Constitutional  King  change  a 
Ministry,  the  subjects  of  an  elected  Emperor  upset  a 
dynasty :  and  we  who  have  heard  the  shouts  of  di- 
ch^ance  ring  through  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  morrow 
of  the  surrender  of  Sedan,  can  understand  what  angry 
criticisms,  what  schemes  of  mutiny  and  revolt  were 
heard  in  Colonia  and  camp  when  it  became  manifest 
that  the  Empire  was  going  to  pieces  under  the  rule  of 
the  incapable  Honorius. 

It  was  of  course  in  Britain,  that  *  province  fertile  in 
usurpers  \*  that  the  criticisms  were  the  loudest  and  the 
temper  of  the  troops  most  mutinous.  It  was  hard 
enough  that  the  soldier  should  be  doing  outpost  duty 
for  Bome  amid  biting  winds  and  sweeping  snow-storms, 
on  desolate  moorlands  a  thousand  miles  from  the  near- 
est vineyard,  without  the  added  bitterness  of  knowing 
that  his  own  Gaulish  home  was  being  trampled  into 
ruin  by  Vandal  freebooters,  and  all  through  the  idiocy 
of  the  Augustus  or  the  supposed  treachery  of  that  other 
Vandal  who  stood  nearest  to  his  throne  *. 


*  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannomm  (Jerome,  Epist.  ad  Ciesi- 
phontem). 

*  Zoeimns  (vi.  3)  distinctly  asserts  that  the  Vandal  irmption  into 
Oanl  was  the  canse  of  the  insorrection  of  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  The 
40th  chapter  of  the  '  Notitia  Occidentis '  discloses  the  names  of  ten 
Gaulish  detachments  serving  in  Britain :  three  cohorts  of  Nervii  firom 
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Under  the  influence  of  these  emotions  the  soldiers  book  i. 

Ch.  16. 

who   still  remained  in   Britain  broke  out  into  open 

mutiny,  and,  to  legalize  their  position,  acclaimed  agievaUon 
certain  Marcus  as  Emperor.  But  Marcus  failed  to  ^jj^^**"***"' 
lead  them  as  they  desired.  He  was  slain,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Gratian  (a  native  of  Britain)  after  a  reign  of 
four  months,  shared  the  same  fate.  Then  the  choice  407. 
of  the  captious  king-makers  fell  on  a  private  soldier 
named  Constantine,  a  man  apparently  of  lower  social 
position  than  either  of  his  two  predecessors.  But  he 
had  a  fortunate  name,  for  a  Gonstantine  acclaimed  a 
hundred  years  before  in  the  same  tumultuous  fashion 
had  won  the  Empire  of  the  world ;  and  in  truth  this 
later  Constantino,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  little 
but  his  name  to  recommend  him,  did  make  himself  for 
a  time  lord  of  all  that  was  left  to  Bome  of  the  great 
Prefecture  of  the  Gauls,  and  did  wring  from  the 
reluctant  Honorius  a  recognition  as  c^  legitimate 
Augustus. 

Very  diflScult  and  obscure  is  the  story  of  the  four  csonsun. 
years*  reign  of  Gonstantine,  a  story  which  the  reader  OaoL 
turns  from  with  impatience,  because  he  knows  that  it 
leads  to  nothing,  and  because  it  distracts  his  attention 
from  the  far  more  important  events  which  were  passing 
at  the  same  time  in  Italy.  The  soldier-Emperor  crossed 
to  Boulogne  in  the  year  407,  taking  with  him  the  last 
remnants  of  the  Roman  army  of  Britain.  Whether  he 
fought  the  barbarian  invaders  of  Gaul  is  doubtful.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  he  made  some  kind  of  com- 

the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  two  of  Lingones  from  Langres,  the  Frixa- 
gores  (1)  from  Friesland,  the  Batavians  from  Holland,  the  Tungri  from 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  '  the  fourth  cohort  of  Gauls '  (origin  un- 
certain), and  the  Morini  from  Flanders. 
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BOOK  I.  pact  with   them,  leaving  them    free    to    ravage    the 

— '■ west  and  centre  of  Gaul  while  he  marched  down  the 

valley  of  the  Rhone,  adding  city  after  city  to  his 
dominion,  and  gradually  getting  the  whole  machine  of 
Imperial  administration  into  his  hands. 
SaruBthe  When  tidiugs  of  the  British  soldiers'  usurpation 
to  oppose  reached  the  Court  of  Ravenna,  an  army  was  sent  into 
Gaul  to  check  his  further  progress.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  strange  state  of  confusion  into  which  the  Empire 
was  falling,  that  the  general  who  commanded  the  army 
thus  sent  forth  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  Imperial  legi- 
timacy was  the  Gothic  captain  Sarus.  Sarus  seems  to 
have  fought  well  and  bravely,  though  with  less  regard 
for  his  plighted  word  than  a  Teuton  chieftain  should 
have  shown.  Of  the  two  masters  of  the  soldiery  whom 
the  upstart  Emperor  deputed  in  lordly  fashion  to  fight 
his  battles  for  him,  one  (Justinian)  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  fair  encounter,  the  other,  a  man  evidently  of 
barbarian  descent,  named  Neviogast,  was  lured  by 
pretext  of  friendship  into  the  Imperial  camp  and 
treacherously  slain  in  violation  of  the  plighted  oath  of 
Sarus.  Constantino  himself  was  besieged  in  the  strong 
city  of  Valentia  ( Valence)  by  the  Rhone,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  his  reign  would  end  while  his  purple  robe  was  still 
new.  But  the  activity  and  warlike  skill  of  his  two 
new  magistri,  Edovich  the  Frank  and  Gerontius  the 
Briton,  quickly  changed  the  face  of  afiairs,  and  com- 
pelled Sarus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valentia  and  to  beat  a 
precipitate  retreat.  The  Bagaudae,  a  band  of  armed 
peasants  whom  we  shall  meet  with  again  fifty  years 
later,  and  who  waged  a  war  of  centuries  against  the 
Roman  government  in  Gaul,  held  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  and  it  was  only  by  abandoning  to  them  all  his 
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hardly  won  booty  that  Sarus  could  buy  permission  to  book  i. 
return  crest-fallen  and  empty-handed  to  his  Imperial  — '- — '- 
employer. 

Thus  the  fortunes  of  the  so  strangely  lifted  up  British  Constans, 
soldier  went  on  prospering.  He  sent  his  son  Constans  suiifcuie, 
(a  son  who  had  turned  monk  but  was  drawn  forth  from  *"  ^***^ 
the  monastery  by  the  splendour  of  his  father  s  fortunes) 
into  Spain  in  order  to  win  that  province,  which 
generally  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  Gaulish  neigh- 
bour. In  Spain,  however,  pride  in  the  Theodosian  line 
and  loyalty  to  the  Theodosian  house  were  still  powerful 
sentiments.  Two  brothers,  kinsmen  of  Honorius, 
named  Didymus  and  Verenianus,  upheld  for  a  time 
the  banner  of  their  family  in  the  Lusitanian  plains  and 
on  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  their  army,  hastily 
raised  from  among  the  slaves  and  peasants  on  their 
estates,  could  not  permanently  make  head  against  the 
trained  soldiers  led  by  Constans,who  by  a  curious  paradox 
of  nomenclature  were  chiefly  composed  of  some  of  those 
Auxilia  Palatina  who  bore  the  name  of  Honorians  *. 

^  I  venture  to  take  a  slightly  dififerent  view  of  these  '  Honorians  ' 
to  that  which  seems  generally  to  have  obtained  currency  on  the 
authority  of  Gibbon  (ch.  xxz.  n.  99).  He  says  that  in  order  to  cope 
with  Didymus  and  Verenianus  and  their  brothers,  Constantine  *  was 
compelled  to  negotiate  with  some  troops  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  for  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  war.  .  .  .  They  were  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Honorians,  a  name  which  might  have  reminded  them  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  These  Honoriani  or  Honoriaci  con- 
sisted of  two  bands  of  Scots  or  Attacotti,  two  of  Moors^  two  of  Marco- 
manni,  the  Victores,  the  Ascarii  and  the  Gallicani.  (Notitia  Imperii, 
sect,  xxxviii,  edit.  Lab.)  They  were  part  of  the  sixty-five  Auxilia 
Palatina,  and  are  properly  styled  cV  t§  av\j  Ta(tis  by  Zosimus  (vi.  4). 
The  nine  bands  of  Honorians,  which  may  be  easily  traced  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Western  Empire,  could  not  exceed  the  number  of 
5000  men,'  &c. 

The  passage  in  Orosius  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
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BOOK  I.  Didymus  and  Verenianus  were  defeated,  and  with  their 
— y-^  wives  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Constantine,  which  was  now  held  at  Aries,  in  a  certain 
Conitan-    scnse  the  capital  of  Gaul.     The   Spanish  campaign 
cognisedby  sccms  to  havc  been  ended  in  408,  and  in  the  following 
2?SS-*   year  an  embassy  was  sent  by  Constantine  to  Honorius, 
^^     claiming  recognition  as  a  lawful  partner  in  the  Empire, 
while  throwing  all  the  blame  of  Constantine's  unlicensed 
assumption  of  the  purple  on  the  rude  importunity  of 
the  soldiery.     Honorius  who,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
was  at  this   time   sore   pressed  by  Alaric,  and  who 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  Spanish  kinsfolk,  captives 
as  he  supposed  in  the  hands  of  Constantine,  consented, 
and  sent,  himself,  the  coveted  purple  robe  to  the  for- 
tunate soldier  in  his  palace  at  Aries.     But  the  conces- 
sion came  too  late  to  save  the  lives  of  Didymus  and 


employment  of  the  '  Honorians'  in  the  Spanish  campaign  is  as  follows, 
'  Adversus  hos  Constantinus  Gonstantem  filium  suum  . . .  cum  Bar- 
baris  qoibusdam,  qui  quondam  in  foedus  recepti  atque  in  militiam 
allecti  Honoriaci  [Al.  Honoriani]  vocabantur,  in  Hispanias  misit '  (viL 
40).  I  have  no  doubt  that  Gibbon  is  right  in  connecting  this  state- 
ment of  Orosius  with  the  entries  in  the  Notitia  as  to  AvaaUa  PaJa- 
tina  bearing  the  name  of  Honoriani,  and  the  names  of  the  different 
'  bands  *  seem  to  be  correctly  given,  though  two  more  might  have 
been  added  (the  *  Felices '  Eenior  and  junior).  But  I  think  he  is  in 
.  error  in  supposing  that  these  various  '  Honorian '  bands  formed  one 
division  of  the  army  or  ever  necessarily  acted  together.  In  the 
Notitia  some  of  them  appear  in  Gaul,  some  in  Italy,  some  in  Illyri- 
cum,  some  even  *  per  Orientem.'  Just  so  in  the  early  Empire  two 
legions  were  called  ^  Augusta '  and  two  '  Primigenia/  but  there  was 
no  necessary  bond  of  connexion  between  them.  All  that  we  can  say 
is  that  one  or  more  Auxilia  Palatina  which  were  stationed  in  Gaul, 
and  which  bore  the  epithet  Honoriani,  were  put  under  the  command 
of  Constans,  and  being  barbarians  behaved  (as  Orosius  goes  on  to 
complain)  in  a  very  barbarous  manner.  The  passage  quoted  from 
ZosimuB  has,  I  conceive,  nothing  to  do  with  Auxilia  PalaHna, 
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Verenianus,  who  had  been  already  put  to  death  by  book  i. 
their  ungenerous  conqueror.  — '—- 

Here  for  a  little  while  we  must  leave  the  story  of  the 
British  usurper,  which  has  already  brought  us  down  to 
a  somewhat  later  date  than  we  have  reached  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
in  the  three  years  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  surveyed, 
the  whole  noble  Prefecture  of  the  Gauls,  that  is  to  say, 
the  three  fair  countries  of  Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain, 
have  been  lost  to  Honorius.  We  shall  hereafter  see 
what  fragments  of  them,  if  any.  might  be  yet  recovered 
for  the  Empire. 

3.  Lastly,  as  if  all  these  calamities  were  not  enough,  Ertrmnse* 
there  was  added  to  them  the  fact  of  estramrement  and  tween  Ar- 
the  danger  of  actual  war  between  the  Eastern  andHonoriut. 
Western  portions  of  the  Empire.  We  have  abeady 
seen  how  the  successive  ministers  of  Arcadius  resented 
the  claim  of  Stilicho  to  exercise  some  kind  of  moral 
guardianship  over  both  the  sons  of  Theodosius.  Now, 
from  404  onwards,  the  events  connected  with  the  per- 
secution of  Chrysostom  by  the  Court  party  had  deepened 
and  widened  the  gulf  between  the  two  governments. 
Pope  Innocent,  when  appealed  to  by  the  oppressed 
prelate,  had  warmly  espoused  his  cause,  and  had  called 
upon  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  to  cease  from  his  un- 
canonical  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  an  alien  see. 
Honorius,  acting  probably  under  the  Pope's  advice,  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  Arcadius  full  of  regret  at  the 
lamentable  events  which  common  rumour  informed  him 
had  taken  place  in  his  brother  s  dominions — the  burning 
of  the  Cathedral,  the  harsh  measures  adopted  towards 
a  fether  of  the  Church.  The  reflections  as  to  the  impro- 
priety of  Caesar  s  interference  with  the  a&irs  of  the 
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BOOK  I.  Church  of  God  were  orthodox  and  judicious,  and  might 
— \ — i-  perhaps  have  been  listened  to  with  patience  had  the 
^  '  great  Ambrose  still  been  alive  to  utter  them  :  but  when 
put  forward  by  a  younger  brother,  and  such  a  younger 
brother  as  Honorius,  they  goaded  even  the  lethargic 
Arcadius  to  fury.  The  ecclesiastics  sent  by  Honorius 
to  urge  upon  his  brother  the  assembling  of  a  General 
Council  were  treated  with  a  discourtesv  which  the  law 
of  nations  would  have  condemned  had  they  been  the 
ambassadors  of  a  hostile  power.  They  were  arrested  at 
Athens,  despatched  under  military  escort  to  Constanti- 
nople, forbidden  to  land  there,  and  sent  off  to  a  fortress  in 
Thrace.  Here  they  were  shamefully  handled,  and  their 
letters  were  taken  from  them  by  force.  At  length  after 
four  months  absence  they  were  contemptuously  dismissed 
on  their  homeward  journey,  without  having  once  seen  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  or  had  any  opportunity  to  deliver 
their  message. 
407-  This  deadly  insult  caused  StiUcho  to  form  on  behalf 

pianiof*  of  his  son-in-law  the  most  extraordinary  schemes  of 
revenge,  revenge  and  ambition.  Alaric,  so  lately  the  enemy  of 
Italy,  was  now  to  be  made  her  champion.  He  and 
StUicho  were  to  enter  on  a  joint  campaign  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  of  Eastern  lUyricum,  that  is,  pre- 
sumably, all  of  what  is  now  called  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
except  Moesia  and  Thrace ;  and  Arcadius  was  to  be  left 
with  only  the  'Orient'  for  his  share  of  the  Empire. 
Stilicho  was  actually  on  the  point  of  starting  from 
Ravenna  on  this  strange  expedition  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  receipt  of  two  pieces  of  news  :  one  false, 
that  Alaric  had  died  in  Illyricum ;  the  other  true  and 
of  necessity  profoundly  modifying  his  plans,  the  vic- 
torious march  through  Gaul  of  the  usurper  Constantine. 
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Another  measure  taken  by  Stilicho  at  this  time  shows  book  i. 
how  thunderous  was  the  atmosphere  in  the  Council- 


chamber  at  Ravenna.  The  ports  and  harbours  of  Italy 
were  watched  to  prevent  any  one,  even  apparently  a 
peaceful  merchant,  from  landing  if  he  came  from  the 
Eastern  realm  ^ 

But  civil  war  between  East  and  West  was  not  toi>Mihor 
be  added  to  the  other  miseries  of  the  time.  On  the 
1 8t  of  May,  408,  Arcadius  died,  and  that  death,  though 
it  perhaps  saved  the  Eastern  Empire  from  ruin, 
brought  about  the  fall  of  Stilicho,  and  by  no  remote 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  the  sieges  and  sack  of 
Rome.  After  the  death  had  happened,  but  before 
certain  tidings  of  it  had  reached  the  capital,  Alaric, 
who  had  actually  entered  Epirus  (but  whether  as 
invader  or  aUy  neither  he  himself  nor  any  contem- 
porary  statesman  could  perhaps  have  accurately  ex- 
plained), marched  northwards  to  Aemona  (Laybach), 
passed  without  diflSculty  the  unguarded  defiles  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  appearing  on  the  north-eastern 
horizon  of  Italy,  demanded  pay  for  his  imfinished 
enterprise.  The  Emperor,  the  Senate,  Stilicho,  as- 
sembled at  Rome  to  consider  what  answer  should  be 
given  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Visigoth.  Many  i>eiMit€  in 
senators  advised  war  rate  than  p««a  purchased  b,^. 
such  disgraceful  concessions.     Stilicho's  voice,  however, 

^  We  know  of  this  embargo  only  from  the  law  repealing  it  which 
was  passed  after  Stilicho^s  downfalL  *  Hostis  publicus  Stilicho  novum 
atque  iosolitum  repererat,  at  litora  et  portos  crebris  vallaret  excubiis  ne 
cuiquam  ex  Oriente  ad  banc  Imperii  partem  pateret  accessus.  Hujus 
iniquitate  rei  moti  et  ne  rarior  sit  diversamm  mercium  commeatus, 
praecipimus  hac  sanctione  ut  litorum  desistat  ao  portuum  pemiciosa 
cuetodia  et  eaudi  ac  redeundi  libera  sit  facultas  '[11  Dec.  408].  Cod. 
Theod.  vii.  16. 1 .    I  owe  this  important  reference  to  Dr.  Qttldenpenning. 

3  c  2 
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BOOK  I.  was  all  for  an  amicable  settlement.  '  It  was  true  that 
Alaric  had  spent  many  months  in  Epirus.  It  was  for 
the  interest  of  the  Emperor  that  he  had  gone  thither ; 
here  was  the  letter  of  Honorius  which  had  forbidden 
the  enterprise,  a  letter  which  he  must  confess  he  attri- 
buted to  the  unwise  interference  of  his  own  wife 
Serena,  unwilling  as  she  was  to  see  her  two  adopted 
brethren  at  war  with  each  other/  Partly  persuaded 
that  Alaric  really  deserved  some  reparation  for  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  through  the  fluctuation  of  the  Imperial 
counsels,  but  more  unwilling  to  oppose  a  courageous 
*  no '  to  the  advice  of  the  all-powerful  Minister,  the 
Senate  acquiesced  in  his  decision,  and  ordered  payment 
of  4000  pounds  of  gold  (about  £160,000  sterling)  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Alaric.  The  Senator  Lampridius, 
a  man  of  high  birth  and  character,  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly,  ^ Non  est  ista  pax  sed  jpactio  servitutis'  (That 
is  no  peace,  but  a  mere  selling  of  yourselves  into 
slavery).  But,  fearing  the  punishment  of  his  too  free 
speech,  as  soon  as  the  Senate  left  the  Imperial  palace, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  Christian  church. 

The  position  of  Stilicho  was  at  this  time  one  of  great 
apparent  stability.  Though  his  daughter,  the  Empress 
Maria,  was  dead,  her  place  had  been  supplied  by  another 
daughter,  Thermantia,  who,  it  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed, could  secure  her  feeble  husband's  loyalty  to  her 
father.  With  Alaric  for  his  friend,  with  Arcadius,  who 
had  been  drilled  by  his  ministers  into  hostility,  dead,  it 
might  have  seemed  that  there  was  no  quarter  from 
whence  danger  could  menace  the  supremacy  of  the 
great  minister. 

if^'i^*^      This    security,   however,   was    but    in    appearance. 

tkT* ^    Honorius  was    beginning  to  chafe   under  the  yoke ; 
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perhaps  even  his  brother  s  death  made  Stilicho  seem  book  i. 
less  necessary  to  his  safety.     An  adverse  influence  too 


of  which  the  minister  suspected  nothing,  had  sprung     ^^' 
up  in  the  Imperial  court.     Olympius,  a  native  of  some  intrigues 

of  Olyin- 

town  on  the  Euxine  shore,  had  ascended,  through  pofc 
Stilicho's  patronage,  to  a  high  position  in  the 
household.  This  man,  who,  according  to  Zosimus, 
*  under  the  appearance  of  Christian  piety  concealed  a 
great  deal  of  rascality/  was  now  whispering  away  the 
cliaracter  of  his  benefactor.  With  him  seem  to  have 
co-operated  the  clergy,  who  sincerely  disapproved  of 
Honorius'  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  late  Empress, 
and  who  also  had  imbibed  a  strange  notion  that  Euche- 
rius,  the  son  of  Stilicho,  was  a  Pagan  at  heart,  and 
meditated,  should  he  one  day  succeed  to  power,  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  idolatry. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Pagans  also  had  their  reasons  Pagans  as 

well  as 

for  disliking  the  same  all-powerful  family.  They  still  christians 
muttered  to  one  another  an  old  story  of  the  days  of  the  the  iamiiy 
first  Theodosius.  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Rome 
(Zosimus  says  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Eugenius) 
he  turned  out  the  priests  from  many  of  the  temples. 
Serena,  with  haughty  contempt  for  the  votaries  of  the 
fallen  faith,  visited,  in  curious  scorn,  the  temple  of 
Ehea,  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods.  Seeing  a  costly 
necklace  hung  around  the  neck  of  the  goddess,  she 
took  it  oflf  and  placed  it  on  her  own.  An  old  woman, 
one  of  the  surviving  Vestal  Virgins,  saw  and  loudly 
blamed  the  sacrilegious  deed.  Serena  bade  her  at- 
tendants remove  the  crone,  who,  while  she  was  being 
hurried  down  the  steps  of  the  temple,  loudly  prayed 
that  all  manner  of  misfortunes  might  light  upon  the 
head  of  the  despiser  of  the  goddess,  on  her  husband, 
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BOOK  I.  and  her  children.  And  in  many  a  night  vision,  so  said 
^'  ^^'  the  Pagans,  from  that  day  forward,  Serena  had  warnings 
*  '  of  some  inevitable  doom.  Nor  was  Stilicho  free  firom 
like  blame,  for  he  had  stripped  off  the  massive  gold 
plates  from  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus ;  and  he,  too,  had  had  his  warning,  for  the  work- 
men to  whom  the  task  was  allotted  had  found  engraven 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  plates,  '  Misei^o  regi  servantur ' 
(Reserved  for  an  unhappy  ruler). 

Soreness  of     Thus  did  the  two  religions,  the  old  and  the  new, 

the  Roman        .        .  .  i 

legionaries,  uuito  lu  muttered  discontent  against  the  great  captain. 
The  people  also,  wounded  and  perplexed  by  the  strange 
scene  in  the  Senate,  and  the  consequent  payment  to 
Alaric,  had  perhaps  lost  some  of  their  former  confidence 
in  the  magic  of  his  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
army,  whose  demoralised  condition  was  probably  the 
real  cause  of  his  policy  of  non-resistance,  and  whom  his 
stem  rule  had  alone  made  in  any  measure  efiicacious 
against  the  barbarian,  were  some  of  them  growing 
restive  under  the  severity  of  his  discipUne.  Partly 
too  we  can  discern  the  workings  of  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
among  the  Roman  legionaries  against  the  Teutonic 
comrades  by  whom  they  found  themselves  surrounded, 
and  often  outstripped  in  the  race  for  promotion. 
StiUcho's  own  Vandal  origin  would  naturally  exacerbate 
this  feeling,  and  would  render  unpardonable  in  him 
preferences  which  might  have  been  safely  manifested 
by  Theodosius.  At  Ticinum  (the  modern  Pavia)  the 
troops  were  thoroughly  alienated  from  Stilicho;  and 
at  Bologna,  whither  Honorius  had  journeyed  from 
Bavenna,  the  soldiers  broke  out  into  open  mutiny. 
Stilicho,  being  summoned  by  the  Emperor,  suppressed 
the  revolt^  and  either  threatened  or  actually  inflicted 
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the  dread  puuishment  of  decimation^  the  uUima  ratio  of  book  i. 


a  Koman  general 

In  the  midst  of  this  quicksand  of  suspicions  and  dis-  Wamng 
affections  three  facts  were  clear  and  solid.  The  usurper  of  Con- 
Constantine  was  steadily  advancing  through  Gaul  to-AUric,and 
wards  the  capital.  Alaric,  though  he  had  received  the 
4000  golden  librae,  hovered  still  near  the  frontier,  and 
was  evidently  wearying  for  a  fight  with  some  enemy. 
Arcadius  was  dead:  the  guardianship  of  the  little 
Theodosius  was  a  tempting  prize,  and  one  which  the 
dying  words  of  his  grandfather  might  possibly  be  held 
to  confer  upon  the  great  Vandal  minister.  Honorius 
proposed  to  journey  to  the  East,  and  assume  this 
guardianship  himself;  but  Stilicho  drew  out  so  for- 
midable an  account  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for 
the  journey  of  so  majestic  a  being,  that  the  august 
cipher,  who  was  probably  at  heart  afraid  of  the  dangers 
of  the  way,  abandoned  his  project.  Stilicho  s  scheme, 
we  are  told,  was  to  employ  Alaric  in  suppressing  the 
revolt  of  Constantine,  while  he  himself  went  eastwards 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  young  Emperor  at  Constanti- 
nople. Honorius  gave  his  consent  to  both  parts  of  the 
scheme,  wrote  the  needed  letters  for  Alaric  and  Theo- 
dosius, and  then  set  off  with  Olympius  for  Ticinum. 
The  minister,  conscious  that  he  was  beset  by  some 
dangers,  but  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  Olympius, 
neither  removed  the  mutinous  soldiery  from  Ticinum, 
nor  set  forth  to  assume  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  East,  but,  with  strange  irresolution,  lingered 
on  still  at  Ravenna.     That  irresolution  proved  his  ruin. 

For  Olympius,  having  now  sole  access  to  the  ear  of  oiympias 
Honorius,  and  being  surrounded  by  an  army  already  tram, 
sore  and  angry  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name  of 
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BOOK  I.  Stilicho,  had  found  exactly  the  opportunity  for  which 

! !^he  had  long  been  watching.     Although  the  one  point 

^^  '  in  his  enemy's  life  which  was  least  open  to  hostile 
comment  was  his  conduct  in  reference  to  his  son, 
although  Eucherius  had  never  been  promoted  beyond 
the  modest  ofiSce  of  Tribune  of  the  Notaries  \  Olympius 
persuaded  both  the  Emperor  and  the  army  that  Stilicho 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  placing  his  son  on  the 
Eastern  throne,  to  which  presumably  his  own  barbarian 
parentage  prevented  him  from  aspiring.  It  is  ea«y  to 
imagine  how  the  courtier,  who,  *  under  an  appearance 
of  Christian  piety  veiled  every  kind  of  wickedness,' 
would  enlarge  to  the  Emperor  on  the  horror  of  seeing 
the  young  pagan  Eucherius  on  the  throne  of  the  holy 
Arcadius; — to  the  soldiers  on  the  prospect  of  endless 
hardships  under  the  stern  discipline  of  Stilicho,  when 
he  should  have  made  himself  master  of  both  realms. 
Mutiny  at  The  bouds  of  military  obedience,  hard  to  bind,  are 
easy  to  unloose  when  Authority  itself  is  foolish  enough 
to  invite  to  mutiny.  The  soldiers  at  Ticinum  rose  in 
fury,  eager  to  lay  murderous  hands  on  all  who  were 
pointed  out  to  them  as  friends  of  Stilicho.  Their  first 
victims  were  Limenius,  the  Praetorian  Prefect  of  the 
Gauls,  and  Chariobaudes,  the  commander  of  the  forces 
in  the  same  provinces.  But  lately  these  two  men  had 
been,  under  the  Emperor,  supreme  from  the  Northum- 
brian Wall  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Now,  fugitives 
before  the  might   of  the   usurper   Constantino,    they 

^  He  would,  it  seems,  be  thus  enrolled  iu  the  third  class  of  the 
ofiicial  liierarchy,  the  Clartssimty  and  would  have  a  similar  position  to 
that  of  the  clerks  in  the  War  OflSce  with  us.  If  the  inscription  pre- 
viously quoted  be  authentic,  the  poet  Claudian  had  received  similar 
promotion. 
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received  the  reward  of  their  fidelity,  death  from  the  book  i. 
soldiers  of  their  Emperor,  in  his  presence  and  ostensibly 
at  his  bidding.  The  storm  grew  more  furious;  the 
Emperor  cowered  in  his  palace ;  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  took  flight;  the  brutal  soldiery  rushed  through 
the  streets  robbing  and  murdering  at  their  will.  The 
authors  of  the  insurrection,  terrified  by  their  own  suocess, 
resorted  to  the  desperate  remedy  of  parading  Honorius 
through  the  town,  dressed  hastily  in  the  short  tunic  of 
a  private  citizen  without  the  military  cloak  {paludor 
mentum)  which  marked  his  rank  as  a  commander,  and 
without  the  diadem  of  an  Emperor.  In  answer  to 
their  abject  supplications,  order  was  at  length  restored, 
and  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  quarters ;  but  not 
until  Naeraorius,  the  General  of  the  Household  Troops, 
with  two  other  military  oflScers,  till  Petronius,  the  Chief 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Salyius,  the  Quaestor  (who 
struggled  to  the  feet  of  the  Emperor  and  vaiuly  pleaded 
there  for  mercy) ;  nay,  not  till  the  head  of  the  whole 
official  hierarchy,  Longinianus,  Praetorian  Prefect  of 
Italy,  had  been  slain  ^.     All  these  eight  victims  of  the 

^  Zosimus,  y.  32.  It  is  not  easy  exactly  to  fit  in  the  descriptions 
of  these  offices  given  by  Zosimus  with  the  Notitia.  The  two  Praefecti 
Praetorio  are  clear.  So  is  Salvius  the  Quaestor  (Not.  Occidentis,  cap. 
X.).  Petronius,  '  who  was  over  the  treasury  and  had  charge  of  the 
jirivate  property  of  the  Emperor/  is  most  probably  the  *  Comes 
Sacrarum  Largitionum,'  though  he  might  be  only  the  '  Comes  Rerum 
Privaturum.'  Chariobaudes,  '  general  of  the  forces  in  the  Qauls,'  is 
probably  *  Magister  Equitum/  or  *  Magister  utriusque  Militiae  per 
Gallias.*  Naeinorius,  6  rStv  cV  rj  avKi  Td((»v  fMynrrpo^j  is  identified  by 
Gibbon  with  the  Magister  Officiorum,  but  might  possibly  be  the 
Magister  Peditum  in  FraeserUi.  Vincentius,  6  t«v  Iniriiav  rfyovfuvo^, 
would  be  tlie  Magister  Equittmi  in  Praesenti ;  and  the  other  Salvius, 
6  rav  do/x(OT{icc0y  TayfjLOTos  irpoiarms,  Comes  Domesticorum  Equitum  (or 
Peditum). 
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BOOK  L  revolt,  belonged  to  the  rank  of  Illustres,  the  highest 


class  of  Imperial  functionaries.     But  besides  these,  a 
great  and  uncounted  number  of  the  private  citizens  of 
Ticinum  fell  in  this  day's  massacre. 
Ancient         At  the  present  day,  Pa  via,  the  successor  of  Ticinum, 
andmodern  though  rich   in   Lombard   relics,  has  no  buildings  to 
show  recalling  the  days  when  it  was  a  Boman  wwnici- 
pium.     The  Ticino,  hurrying   past  the  little  town  to 
join   the  Po,   is  crossed   by  a  covered  bridge  of  the 
fifteenth   century.     If  you  happen  to  visit  the  place 
on  a  day  o{  festa,  you  see  the  blue-tunicked  lads  of 
the   Italian   army   streaming   across   this  bridge    and 
through  the  high  street  of  the  town.     The  river  and 
the  army  are  there  still :  all  else  how  greatly  changed 
from  that  fierce  day  of  August,  408,  when  Honorius, 
pale  with  fear,  clothed  in  his  short  tunic,  was  hurried 
up   and  down  through  .the   streets   of  Ticinum,  im- 
ploring an  end  of  that  mutiny  for  which  he  had  given 
the  watchword!     The  Lombard   churches,  S.  Michele 
and   S.  Teodoro,   gray  with   their  vast  multitude  of 
years,  stand,  it  may  be,  where  the  murdered  Prefects 
and  Quaestor  had  then  their  palaces ;  and  these  merry, 
good-humoured  soldier-lads,  who  cover  the  pavement 
with  their  nut-shells  and  fill  the  air  with  their  laughter, 
are  the  representatives  of  that  fierce  mob-army,  drunk 
with  blood  as  with  wine,  which  swept  from  end  to  end 
of  the  city  shouting  for  vengeance  on  the  friends  of 
Stilicho. 
stuicho'f        The  best  defence  of  Stilicho's  loyalty  is  to  be  found 
t^*^      in  his  own  conduct  when  he  heard  of  the  mutiny  at 
"****'****^ Ticinum.     The  news  found  him  at  Bologna:  perhaps 
he  had  escorted  the  Emperor  so  far  on  his  westward 
journey.     He  called  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  the 
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generals  of  the  barbaxian  auxiliaries.     All  felt  them-  book  i. 

Pit   1A 

selves  alike  threatened  by  this  murderous  outbreak  of 


bastard  Roman  patriotism.  The  first  report  stated 
that  the  Emperor  himself  was  dead.  'Then/  said 
all, — and  Stilicho  approved  the  decision, — 'on  behalf 
of  the  violated  ^acramentumy  let  us  march  and  avenge 
his  murder  on  the  mutineers/  But  when  a  more 
correct  version  of  the  events  reached  them  Stilicho 
refused  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  his  friends  only,  the 
Emperor  being  unharmed,  and  loudly  declared  that 
to  lead  barbarians  to  an  attack  on  the  Boman  army 
was,  in  his  opinion,  neither  righteous  nor  expedient. 

To  this  resolution  he  steadfastly  adhered,  though 
the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  his  mind  that  Honorius 
was  now  incumbly  aUenated  from  him.  Then  the 
barbarian  generals,  one  by  one,  separated  themselves 
from  what  they  felt  to  be  a  doomed  cause. 

Sarus,  the  Goth,  the  antagonist  of  Constantine,  who  Swrm 
had  fought  under  Stilicho's  orders,  now  turned  against  apinst 
his  old  chief,  made  a  night  attack  on  his  quarters, 
slaughtered  his  still  faithful  Hunnish  guards,  but 
reached  the  general's  tent  only  to  find  that  he  had 
taken  horse  and  ridden  off  with  a  few  followers  for 
Ravenna.  Not  for  the  hand  of  the  ungrateful  Sarus 
was  reserved  that  reward  which  Olympius  was  yearn- 
ing to  pay  for  the  head  of  his  rival. 

Stilicho,  though  a  fugitive,  seems  still  to  be  moreFUghtto 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  than  for  his  own. 
As  he  passes  city  after  city,  where  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  barbarian  soldiers  are  kept  as  hostages 
for  their  fidelity,  he  adjures  the  magistrates  not  on  any 
pretence  to  allow  one  of  the  barbarians  to  enter.  He 
reaches  Ravenna:  shortly  after  his  arrival  come  mes- 
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BOOK  I.  sengers  bearing  letters  written  by  the  Emperor,  under 
'  the  steady  pressure  of  Olympius,  commanding  that 
Stilicho  shall  be  arrested  and  kept  in  honourable  con- 
finement without  bonds.  Informed  of  the  arrival  of 
this  mandate  he  took  refuge  by  night  in  a  Christian 

Amet  church.  When  day  dawned  the  soldiers  entered  the 
building  :  on  their  solemn  assurance,  ratified  by  an 
oath,  sworn  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop,  that  the 
Emperor's  orders  extended  not  to  his  death  but  only 
to  the  placing  him  under  guard,  Stilicho  surrendered 
himself.  Once  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  soldiers,  he  learned  the  arrival  of  a 
second  letter  from  Honorius,  to  the  efiect  that  his 
crimes  against  the  state  were  judged  deserving  of 
death.  The  barbarian  troops,  who  yet  surrounded  him, 
his  slaves,  his  friends,  wished  still  to  resist  with  the 
sword,  but  this  he  utterly  forbade,  and  by  threats,  and 
the  old  still-lingering  terror  of  his  brow,  he  compelled 

and  death  his  defenders  to  desist.     Then,  in  somewhat  of  a  mar- 

of  Stilicho. 

as  log.,  tyr's  spirit,  and  with  a  heart  already  broken  by  man's 
ingratitude,  and  weary  of  life,  he  offered  his  neck  to 
the  sword  of  the  executioner,  and  in  a  moment '  that 
good  gray  head,  which  all  men  knew/  was  rolling  in 
the  dust. 

ZodmuB'        *So  died,*  says  Zosimus  (v.  34),  *the  man  who  was 

s&oho.  more  moderate  than  any  others  who  bore  rule  in  that 
time.  And  in  order  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  his  end  may  know  the  date  thereof 
exactly,  it  was  in  the  consulship  of  Bassus  and  Philip- 
pus,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Emperor  Arcadius 
succumbed  to  destiny,  the  loth  day  before  the  Kalends 
of  September  (23rd  August,  408).' 

wmuvftX'     The  circumstances  of  Stilicho  s  death  naturally  recall 

lenstein. 
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to  our  minds  '  The  Death  of  WallensteiD.'     The  dull,  book  i. 
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suspicious  Honorius  is  replaced  by  Ferdinand  II,  Olym 

pius  by  the  elder  Piccolomini,  Sarus  by  Butler,  Alaric 
by  Wrangel,  Stilicho  himself  by  the  great  Duke  of 
Friedland.  Only  let  not  the  parallel  mislead  us  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  two  chief  actors.  Wallenstein  was 
at  length  disloyal  to  Ferdinand;  Stilicho  was  never 
untrue  to  Honorius. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career,  when  recording  the  con-  Smmning 
flict  of  testimony  concerning  him  (this  very  same  Zosi-  eTidence  m 
mus  being  then  the  AdvoccUus  Diaholi)  it  seemed  ohwaoter. 
necessary  to  say  that  we  must  wait  for  the  dose  of 
his  life  before  pronouncing  our  verdict  on  his  character. 
That  he  was  a  brave  and  hardy  soldier  and  a  skilful 
general  is  virtually  confessed  by  ill.  That  his  right 
hand  was  free  from  bribes  and  unjust  exactions,  only 
his  flatterers  assert,  and  we  need  not  believe.  That  he 
was  intensely  tenacious  of  power,  that  he  imposed  his 
will  in  all  things  on  the  poor  puppet  Honorius,  is  clear, 
and  also  that  the  necessities  of  the  State  amply  justified 
him  in  doing  .0.  The  murder  of  Rufinus  may  or  may 
not  have  been  perpetrated  with  his  connivance.  The 
death  of  Mascezel,  Gildo's  brother,  must  remain  a 
mystery;  but  upon  the  whole  it  seems  improbable 
that  Stilicho  was  personally  connected  with  it.  The 
inveterate  hatred  which  existed  between  him  and  each 
successive  minister  of  Arcadius  certainly  hastened  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  might  not  have  been  a  better  understanding 
between  them  had  he  so  desired.  The  accusations  of 
secret  confederacy  with  Alaric  would  seem  mere  calum- 
nies, if  it  were  not  for  the  painful  scene  in  the  Senate 
and  Lampridius'  indignant  ejaculation    ^Non  est  ista 
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disloyalty  to  Stilicho,  we  may  perceive  in  him,  ever 

after  the  terrible  slaughter  and  doubtful  combat  of 
PoUentia,  a  disinclination  to  push  Alaric  to  extremities, 
a  feeling  which  seems  to  have  been  fully  reciprocated 
by  his  great  antagonist.  Possibly  some  such  involun- 
tary tribute  of  respectful  fear  would  have  been  mutually 
paid  by  Napoleon  and  Wellington  had  Waterloo  been 
a  drawn  battle.  Stilicho  may  also  have  remembered 
too  faithfully  that  the  East  had  given  Alaric  his  first 
vantage-ground  against  Bome,  and  he  may  have  been 
too  ready  to  keep  that  barbaric  weapon  unblunted,  to 
be  used  on  occasion  against  Constantinople.  Tet  on  a 
review  of  his  whole  life,  when  contemplating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  pre-eminently  when  observing 
the  immediate  change  which  his  removal  from  the 
chessboard  produced  upon  the  whole  fortunes  of  the 
game,  \^dth  confidence  we  feel  entitled  to  say,  '  This 
man  remained  faithful  to  his  Emperor,  and  was  the 
great  defence  of  Rome.' 
Orosiuf'  In  order  however  to  lay  all  the  evidence  fairly  before 
invective,  the  reader,  it  will  be  well  to  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Orosius,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  defamers 
of  Stilicho.  Observe  how  mildly  and  even  with  what 
approbation  the  reverend  Spaniard  speaks  of  the  atro- 
cious pronunctamento  at  Pavia. 

'Meanwhile  Count  Stilicho,  sprung  from  the  stock 
of  the  un warlike,  greedy,  perfidious,  and  crafty  nation 
of  the  Vandals,  thinking  it  but  a  small  matter  that  he 
already  wielded  Imperial  power  under  the  Emperor, 
strove  by  fair  or  foul  means  to  lift  up  into  sovereign 
dignity  his  son  Eucherius,  who,  according  to  common 
report,  had  been  already  from  boyhood,  and  while  in  a 
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private  station,  meditating  the  persecution  of  the  book  l 
Christians.  Wherefore  when  Alaric,  with  the  whole  — '. — L. 
nation  of  the  Goths  at  his  back,  respectfully  and  re- 
spectably  prayed  for  a  fair  and  honourable  peace,  and 
some  certain  dwelling-place,  by  denying  him  in  public 
the  opportunity  whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  but  cherish- 
ing his  hopes  by  a  secret  league,  he  reserved  him  and 
his  people  for  the  scaring  and  scarifying  of  the  State 
(ad  terendam  terrendamque  rempuhlicam).  Further- 
more, those  other  nations,  unbearable  in  their  numbers 
and  strength,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  are  now  oppressed,  namely  the  Alans,  the  Sueves, 
the  Vandals,  together  with  the  Burgundians,  who 
obeyed  the  same  simultaneous  impulse, — ^all  of  these  he 
gratuitously  called  to  arms,  removing  their  previous 
fear  of  the  Roman  name. 

'These  nations,  according  to  his  design,  were  to 
hammer  at  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  harass  Gaul, 
the  wretched  man  imagining  that  under  such  a  pres^ 
sure  of  surrounding  difficulties  he  should  be  able  to 
extort  the  Imperial  dignity  from  his  son-in-law  for  his 
son,  and  that  then*  he  should  succeed  in  repressing  the 
barbarous  nations  as  easily  as  he  had  aroused  them. 
Therefore,  when  this  drama  of  so  many  crimes  was 
made  clear  to  the  Emperor  Honorius  and  the  Roman 
army,  the  indignation  of  the  latter  was  most  justly 
aroused,  and  Stilicho  was  slain, — the  man  who,  in 
order  that  one  lad  might  wear  the  purple,  had  been 
ready  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  whole  human  rajce.  Slain 
too  was  Eucherius,  who,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Pagans,  had  threatened  to  celebrate  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  by  the  restoration  of  temples 
and  the  overthrow  of  churches.     And  with  these  men 
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408. 


criminal  designs.     Thus  with  very  slight  trouble,  and 
by  the  punishment  of  only  a  few  persons,  the  churches 
of   Christ,    with    our   religious    Emperor,   were    both 
liberated  and  avenged/    (Orosius,  Hist.  viL  38.) 
Punidi-         So  far  the  religious  pamphleteer.     Let  us  turn  from 

mentof  ...  o  r        r 

stiiicho'f  his  invective  to  history,  and  trace  the  immediate  conse- 
friends,  queuccs  of  the  death  of  Stilicho.  The  fall  of  his  family 
and  friends  followed  his  as  a  matter  of  course.  Euche- 
rius  fled  to  Bome  and  took  refuge  in  a  church  there. 
The  sanctity  of  his  asylum  was  for  some  time  respected, 
but  before  many  months  had  elapsed  he  was  put  to 
death.  Thermantia  was  sent  back  from  the  Imperial 
palace  to  her  mother  Serena.  A  law  was  passed  that 
all  who  had  held  any  office  during  the  time  of  Stilicho's 
ascendancy  should  forfeit  the  whole  of  their  property 
to  the  State.  Heraclian,  the  actual  executioner  of  the 
sentence  upon  Stilicho,  was  made  general  of  the  forces 
in  Libya  Major  in  the  room  of  Bathanarius,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  late  minister,  who  now  lost  both  office  and 
life.  Cruel  tortures,  inflicted  by  the  command  of 
Olympius,  failed  to  elicit  from  any  of  Stilicho' s  party 
the  least  hint  of  his  having  conceived  any  treasonable 
designs. 
Cowwrdiy  It  is  plain,  however,  that  justly  or  unjustly  the  name 
the  legion-  of  the  dcccased  minister  was  connected  with  the  policy 
the/00-  of  conciliation  towards  the  barbarians  and  employment 
of  auxiliaries  from  among  them.  As  soon  as  the  death 
of  Stilicho  was  announced,  the  purely  Boman  legion- 
aries rose  and  took  a  base  revenge  for  the  affix>nts 
which  they  may  have  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
Teutonic  fellow-soldiers.  In  every  city  where  the  wives 
and  children  of  these  auxiliaries  were   dwelling  the 
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able  result  was,  that  the  auxiliaries,  a  band  of  30,000 
men,  inheriting  the  barbarian  vigour,  and  adding  to     ^ 
that  whatever  remained  of  Roman  military  skill,  betook 
themselves  to  the  camp  of  Alaric,  and  prayed  him  to 
lead  them  to  the  vengeance  for  which  they  himgered. 

But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  strange  period  upon  Aiario't 
which  we  are  now  entering  (408-410)  that  no  one  of  I^Lra- 
the  chief  personages  seems  willing  to  play  the  part  ^" 
marked  out  for  him.  Alaric,  who  had  before  crossed 
mountains  and  rivers  in  obedience  to  the  prophetic 
voice,  *  Penetrabis  ad  Urbem,'  now,  when  the  game  is 
clearly  in  his  hands,  hesitates  and  hangs  back.  Hono- 
rius  shows  a  degree  of  firmness  in  his  refusal  to  treat 
with  the  barbarians,  which,  had  it  been  justified  by  the 
slightest  traces  of  military  capacity  or  of  intelligent 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  had  his  own  person 
not  been  safe  from  attack  behind  the  ditches  of  Ra- 
venna, might  have  been  almost  heroic.  And  both  alike, 
the  fears  of  the  brave  and  the  courage  of  the  coward, 
have  one  result,  to  make  the  final  catastrophe  more 
complete  and  more  appalling. 

Alaric  sent  messengers  to  the  Emperor,  saying  that  Hononue'n 
on  receipt  of  a  moderate  sum  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  Scat, 
of  peace  with  Rome,  exchange  hostages  for  mutual 
fidelity,  and  march  back  his  whole  host  into  Pannonia. 
Honorius  refused  these  oflfers,  yet  made  no  preparation 
for  war,  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
Sams,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  general  left  after  the 
death  of  Stilicho,  entrusted  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
to  Turpillio,  of  the  infantry  to  Varanes,  of  the  household 
troops  to  Vigilantius ;  men  whose  notorious  incapacity 
made  them  the  laughing-stock  of  every  camp  in  Italy, 
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BOOK  I.  and  for  himself  (says  Zosimue)  '  placed  all  his  reliance 
— '• — 1  on  the  prayers  of  Olympiue.'  Not  quite  all  his  reliance, 
^  '  however,  for  he  was  at  this  time  exceedingly  busy  as  a 
Laws  lawgiver,  placing  on  the  statute-book  edict  after  edict 
hereUci     for  the  suppression  of  heathenism  and  every  shade  of 

and  . 

heAtheni.    hercsy. 

CM.Th©od.      Thus  we  find  him  decreeing  in  407,  '  We  will  per- 

thiy.  40.  secute  the  Manicheans,  Phrygians,  and  Priscillianists 
with  deserved  severity.  Their  goods  shall  be  con- 
fiscated and  handed  over  to  their  nearest  relatives 
who  are  not  tainted  with  the  same  heresy.  They 
themselves  shall  not  succeed  to  any  property  by  what- 
ever title  acquired.  They  shall  not  buy  nor  sell  nor 
give  to  any  one,  and  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  will 
which  they  make  shall  be  void.' 

In  408  (addressed  to  Olympius,  Master  of  the  Offices) 

lib.  xvi.  — *  We  forbid  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
sect  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  our  palace.  We  will  have 
no  connection  of  any  kind  with  any  man  who  differs 

lib.  xvi.  from  us  in  faith.'  *  All  our  former  decrees  against  the 
Donatists,  Manicheans,  and  Priscillianists,  as  well  as 
against  the  heathens,  are  not  only  still  to  have  the 

lib.  xTi.  force  of  law,  but  to  be  obeyed  to  the  utmost.'  *  The 
revenues  belonging  to  the  Pagan  temples  are  to  be 
taken  from  them,  the  images  pulled  down,  the  altars 
rooted  up.'  *No  feast  or  solemn  observance  of  any 
kind  is  to  take  place  on  the  sites  of  the  [old]  sacrilegious 
worship.   The  bishop  is  empowered  to  see  to  the  execu- 

lib.  xvi.  tion  of  this  decree.'  *  No  one  who  dissents  fix)m  the 
priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  shall  have  leave  to  hold 
his  meetings  within  any  city  or  in  any  secret  place  in 
our  dominions.  If  he  attempts  it,  the  place  of  meeting 
shall  be  confiscated  and  he  himself  driven  into  exile.' 


tit.  y.  4a. 


tit.  T.  43. 


tit.  X.  19. 


tit.  V.  45. 
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In  409 — *  A  new  form  of  superstition  has  sprung  up  book  i. 
under  the   name  of  Heaven-worship.     If  those  who  — ^ — ^ 
profess  it  have  not  within  a  year  turned  to  the  wor-  ub.  xvi. 
ship  of  God  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  let  them  under-        *'  '^* 
stand  that  they  will  find  themselves  smitten  by  the 
laws  against  heretics/ 

In  this  same  year,  doubting  apparently  his  own  lib.  xvi. 
power  to  resist  the  pressure  of  his  new  minister  (Jovius), 
he  ordains  that  no  edict  which  may  be  obtained  from 
him  in  derogation  of  these  anti-heretical  laws  shall  have 
any  force  at  alL 

In  410 — *Let  the  houses  of  prayer  be  utterly  re-i»>xv^- 
moved  ^,  whither  the  superstitious  heretics  have  fur- 
tively crept  to  celebrate  their  rites,  and  let  all  the 
enemies  of  the  holy  law  know  that  they  shall  be 
punished  with  proscription  and  death  if  they  shall 
any  longer  attempt,  in  the  abominable  rashness  of  their 
guilt,  to  meet  together  in  public' 

About  twenty  years  after  this  time,  we  find  Nestorius,  Socwtes, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  saying  to  the  younger  Theo- 
dosius,  *  Join  me  in  destroying  the  heretics,  and  I  will 
join  you  in  destroying  the  Persians';  and  it  is  probable 
that  these  recurring  edicts  against  heathens  and  heretics, 
ever  increasing  in  severity,  seemed  to  Honorius  the 
easiest  means  of  wringing  forth  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty  and  adjuring  Him  to  clear  the  Empire  from 
the  barbarians. 

Case  of  the 

It  is  curious  to  read,  side  by  side  with  these  decrees,  heathen 

Generidas. 

*  Or  *  EDtirely  abrogating  that  [previous]  oracle  [of  ours :  some 
previous  edict],  under  cover  of  which  superstitious  heretics,'  &c.  (This 
is  Gothofred's  interpretation;  but  is  not  the  version  given  in  the 
text  the  more  natural  one  %  The  words  are  '  Oraculo  penitus  repioto 
quo  ad  ritus  suos  haereticae  superstitiones  obrepserant.') 

3I>  2 
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BOOK  L  the  story  of  Generidus  as  told  us  by  Zosimus  (v.  46). 

— ^ — LHe  was  a  man  of  barbarian  extraction;  brave  and 
honest,  but  still  adhering  to  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers. When  the  law  was  passed  which  forbade  any 
one  not  a  Christian  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor,  Generidus  handed  back  his  belt,  the  emblem 
of  military  office,  and  retired  into  private  life.  In  a 
desperate  crisis  of  his  fortim^es,  the  Emperor  entreated 
him  to  return,  and  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  Fannonia  and  Dalmatia.  He  reminded  Honorius  of 
the  law  which  forbade  a  heathen  like  himself  to  serve 
the  state,  and  was  told  that  while  that  law  must  still 
remain  in  force^  a  special  exemption  should  be  made  in 
his  favour.  *Not  so,'  replied  the  soldier;  'I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  the  insult  thus  put  on  all  my  brave 
heathen  comrades.  Eestore  them  all  to  the  rank  which 
they  have  forfeited  because  they  adhere  to  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  or  else  lay  no  commands  upon  me.' 
The  Emperor  with  shame  consented,  and  Generidus, 
assuming  the  command,  drilled  his  troops  rigorously, 
served  out  their  rations  honestly,  spent  his  own  emolu- 
ments among  them  generously,  and  soon  became  a  terror 
to  the  barbarians  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  harassed 
provincials  ^     We  do  not  hear  of  him,  however,  again 

^  Tillemont  thinks  that  this  affair  of  Generidus  may  he  connected 
with  a  law  of  Honorius,  referred  to  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  'that 
no  one  should  embrace  the  Christian  reb'gion  except  by  his  own  free 
and  voluntary  choice.'  '  Nothing,'  says  the  good  Abb^,  naively, 
'  could  be  more  just,  and  no  one  has  ever  claimed  that  a  man  should 
embrace  Christianity  in  spite  of  himself.  However,  in  the  state  in 
which  things  then  were,  such  a  law  was  equivalent  to  undoing  all 
that  had  been  done  against  the  pagans  and  heretics,  especially  if  at 
tne  same  time  the  law  excluding  them  from  office,  was  repealed,  as 
Zosimus  assures  us.'     (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  v.  574-5.) 
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in  any  of  the  great  events  of  the  war,  and  may  be  per-  book  t. 

mitted  to  conjecture  that  Zosimus  has  coloured  highly L 

enough  the  virtues  of  his  fellow  heathen. 

The  mention  of  this  religious  legislation  may  seem  Beiigious 
like  a  departure  from  the  main  subject  of  the  chapter,  thehSltue 
but  it  is  not  so.     The  religious  element  was  probably  SSawSiwit 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  combination  which  ®*^ 
brought  Stilicho  to  his  fall,  and  it  has  had  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  blackening  his  memory  after  his 
death.     The  intrigues  of  Olympius  and  the  passionate 
calumnies  of  Orosius  are  not  pleasant  specimens  of  the 
new  type  of  Christian  politician  and  litterateur  which 
was  then  coming  to  the  front.     The  former  especially  is 
a  style  of  character  of  which  the  world  has  seen  too 
much  in  the  subsequent  centuries,  and  which  has  often 
confirmed   the  truth  of  a  saying  of  the   founder  of 
Christianity.     Salt  like  this,  which   had   utterly  lost 
its  savour,  was  in  a  certain  sense  worse  than  anything 
which  had  been  seen  on  the  dunghill  of  Pagan  Imperial 
Rome,  and  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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Authorities. 
Sources: — 

BOOK  I.      ZosiHUS  and  Orositjs  are  still  our  chief  authorities  (and  most 
^*'    onsatiBfiEictorj  ones)  for  the  history  of  this  eventful  period.     The 
408.      narrative  of  Zosimus  ends  abruptly  in  410,  just  before  the  final 
catastropha 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Jebohe  and  St.  Augustine's  great  work 
'  De  Civitate  Dei '  supply  some  important  facts  as  to  the  capture 
of  the  City. 

The  death  and  burial  of  Alaric  are  described  by  Jobdakbs. 

A  FEW  weeks  were  probably  spent  in  the  fruitless 
negotiations  between  Alaric  and  Honorius  after  the 
murder  of  Stilicho^  Then  the  Visigothic  king  de- 
cided to  play  the  great  game,  and  while  it  was  still 
early  autumn  he  crossed  the  Julian  Alps  and  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Italy  to  try  once  more  if  that  voice 
were  true  which  was  ever  sounding  in  his  ears,  *  Pene- 
trabis  ad  TJrbem.*  He  left  Aquileia  and  Eavenna  un- 
assailed.  He  would  not  now  waste  his  strength  and 
time  over  any  smaller  sieges;   he  would  not  attempt 

^  A  messenger  with  despatches  of  importance  would  accomplish  the 
journey  between  Ravenna  and  Laybach  (the  abodes  of  Honorius  and 
Alaric)  in  five  or  six  days  at  the  outside. 
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to  get  the  person  of  the  Emperor  into  his  power ;  he  book  i. 
would  press  on  to  the  city  of  cities,  and  would  see  — —^ 
whether,  if  he  made  Famine  his  ally,  the  services  of     ^ 
that  confederate  might  not  counterbalance   his  own 
deficiencies  in  siege  artillery.     He  crossed  the  river  Po. 
No  hostile  force  appeared  in  sight,  and  he  was  soon  at 
Bologna,   at  Kimini,  in   the   rich  plains  of  Picenum. 
While  he  was  thus  proceeding  by  rapid  marches  to- 
wards Kome,  laying  waste  all  the  open  country,  and 
plundering  the  towns  and  villages,  none  of  which  was 
strong  enough  to  close  its  gates  against  him,  a  man  in 
the  garb  of  a  monk  suddenly  appeared  in  the  royal  hu  inter- 

rm        11  1    1  •         •  "I  view  with 

tent.  The  holy  man  warned  bun  m  solemn  tones  to* monk, 
refrain  from  the  perpetration  of  such  atrocities  and  no 
longer  to  delight  in  slaughter  and  blood.  To  whom 
Alaric  replied,  '  I  am  impelled  to  this  course  in  spite  of 
myself:  for  something  within  urges  me  every  day  irre- 
sistibly  onwards,  saying.  Proceed  to  Bome  and  make 
that  city  desolate  ^.' 

It  would  have  confirmed  the  royal  Visigoth  in  his  Eucheriu* 

1  pnt  to 

belief  of  a  Divine  mission  if  he  had  been  able,  as  he  death, 
nearly  was,  by  his  rapid  march  to  frustrate  a  dastardly 
crime.  Two  of  the  Imperial  eunuchs,  Arsacius  and 
Terentius,  who  had  the  two  children  of  Stilicho  in 
their  hands,  were  all  but  made  prisoners  by  the  Goths. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  hurrying  off  with  their 
captives  to  Rome,  delivered  up  the  divorced  girl- 
empress  Therm  an tia  to  her  mother,  and  put  the  help- 
less lad  Eucherius  to  death  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 
On  their  return  to  court  they  were  rewarded  with  the 
places    of   grand    chamberlain    and    marshal    of    the 

^  Socrates,  vii.  lo.     This  incident  may  have  occurred  during  one 
of  his  subsequent  marches  to  Rome. 
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BOOK  I.  palace^,  *for  their  great  services/  as  Zosimus  bitterly 
— ! — L  remarks. 

'*. ,'  Alaric  meanwhile  pressed  on,  and  soon,  probably  in 

First  Siege  the  month  of  September,  he  stood  before  the  walls  of 

of  Rome.  ^  ... 

Bome  and  commenced  his  Fir9i  Siege  of  the  city. 

Serena  pat  The  actual  appearance  of  the  skin-clothed  barbarians 
**  *  within  sight  of  the  Capitol,  so  long  the  inviolate  seat 
of  Empire,  found  the  senate  resourceless  and  panic- 
stricken.  One  only  suggestion,  the  cruel  thought  of 
coward  hearts,  was  made.  Serena,  the  widow  of  Sti- 
licho,  still  lived  in  Rome.  Her  husband  had  made  a 
league  with  Alaric.  Might  not  she  traitorously  open 
to  him  the  gates  of  the  city?  Unable,  apparently, 
among  the  million  or  so  of  inhabitants  of  Eome  to  find 
a  sufficient  guard  for  one  heart-broken  widow,  they 
decreed  that  Serena  should  be  strangled,  and  thus,  as 
devout  heathens  observed  with  melancholy  satisfaction, 
that  very  neck  round  which  she  had  sacrilegiously 
hung  the  necklace  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  was  now 
itself  encircled  by  the  fatal  cord. 

Famine  in  But  (as  Zosimus  Sarcastically  observes)  *  *  not  even 
the  destruction  of  Serena  caused  Alaric  to  desist  from 
the  blockade.'  The  course  of  the  Tiber  was  watched 
so  that  no  provisions  should  be  brought  into  the  city 
from  above  or  from  below.  Soon  Rome,  the  capturer 
of  a  hundred  cities,  began  to  understand  for  herself  the 
pang  of  the  old  Jewish  lawgiver  s  words  of  warning : 
*  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy 

^  TtptPTiov  /Up  tfra(€¥  Spx*iv  tov  fiaaiKiKov  Kmravos  [that  is,  no  doubt, 

Honorius  made  him  praeposUua  aacri  cuhicult]  ?  ApaoKif  df  rijv  ligrk 
Tovrov  ?da>ff€  ra^iif  [probably  the  office  of  castrenais  saeri  palatit], 
Zosimus,  ▼.  37. 

■  ▼•  39- 
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high  and  fenced  walls  come  down  wherein  thou  trust-  book  i. 

Ch  17. 

edst.  .  .  And  thou  shalt  have  nothing  left  thee  in  the  — '- — '— 
siege,  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies     ^^  ' 
shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy  gates  ^/ 

Day  after  day  the  citizens  looked  forth  towards  the 
north-eastern  horizon  expecting  help  from  Eavenna,  but 
it  came  not.  The  daily  portion  of  food  allotted  to 
each  citizen  was  reduced  to  one  half,  then  to  one  third 
of  its  ordinary  quantity.  Two  noble-hearted  women, 
Laeta,  widow-  of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  and  her  mother, 
who  were  entitled  to  draw  a  large  maintenance  from  the 
public  storehouses,  did  their  utmost  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  citizens,  but  *  what  were  they  among  so  many  ? ' 

To  famine  was  added  sickness,  and  then,  when  the  fbUowed  by 
surrounding  enemy  made  it  impossible  to  bury  the 
dead  outside  the  walls,  the  city  itself  became  one  vast 
sepulchre,  and  Pestilence  arose  from  the  streets  and 
squares  covered  with  decaying  corpses. 

At  length,  when  the  citizens  had  tried  every  other  EmbMsyto 
loathsome  means  of  satisfying  hunger,  and  were  not  far  ^^" 
from  cannibalism,  they  determined  to  send  an  embassy 
to  the  enemy.  The  Spaniard  Basil,  a  governor  of  a 
province,  and  John,  the  chief  of  the  Imperial  notaries  *, 
were  selected  for  this  duty.  The  reason  for  the  choice 
of  John  was  a  strange  one.  A  rumour,  unaccountable 
except  through  that  national  vanity  which  could  not 
admit  that 

'so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid/ 

*  Deuteronomy  xxviii.  52,  55. 

'  Primicerius  Notariorum,  and  possibly  the  same  person  who  after- 
wards succeeded  Honorius  as  Emperor.  Both  ambassadors  were 
Spectabiles  only.  All  the  Illustres  were  no  doubt  safely  sheltered  at 
Eavenna. 
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BOOK  I.  had  spread  through  the  City  that  it  was  not  the  true 
1-  Alaric,  but  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  mutinous  array  of 


^^-  Stilicho,  who  wafl  directing  these  operations  against 
her.  As  John  was  acquainted  with  Alaric's  person, 
and  was  indeed  allied  to  him  by  the  bonds  of  mutual 
hospitality,  he  was  sent  to  solve  this  question. 

The  language  which  the  ambassadors  were  directed 
to  use  had  in  it  somewhat  of  the  ring  of  the  old  world- 
conquering  republic's  voice,  *The  Roman  people  were 
prepared  to  make  a  peace  on  moderate  terms,  but  were 
yet  more  prepared  for  war.  They  had  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  from  long  practice  in  their  use  had  no 
reason  to  dread  the  result  of  battle/ 

These  swelling  words  of  vanity  only  provoked  the 
mirth  of  Alaric,  who  had  served  under  the  eagles,  and 
knew  what  the  Koman  populace's  '  practice  in  the  tise 
of  arms'  amounted  to.  With  a  loud  Teutonic  laugh 
he  exclaimed,  *  Thick  grass  is  easier  mowed  than  thin/ 
To  the  dainty  patrician  ambassadors  the  proverb  was 
probably  strange  and  unfamiliar:  to  Alaric  it  recalled 
the  memory  of  many  a  spring  morning  when  by  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  he  had  swept  his  great  scythe 
through  the  dewy  grass,  delighting  in  the  patches 
where  the  green  blades  stood  up,  manifold,  for  the 
slaughter,  growling  at  the  constant  toil  of  sharpening 
the  steel  where  the  thin  and  weedy  grass  bowed  be- 
neath the  unavailing  stroke. 

After  much  ridicule  showered  upon  the  ambassadors 
who  had  brought  so  magnanimous  a  message,  business 
was  resumed,  and  they  contrived  again  to  enquire  as 
to  the  terms  of  a  *  moderate  peace.'  The  Goth's  an- 
noimcement  of  his  conditions  was,  says  Zosimus,  'be- 
yond even  the  insolence  of  a  barbarian.'     *  Deliver  to 


Alaric's 
ienns. 
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me  all  the  gold  that  your  city  contains,  all  the  silver,  book  i. 
all  the  moveable  property  that  I  may  find  there,  and  — '- — '- 
moreover  all  your  slaves  of  barbarian  origin :  otherwise  ^ 
I  desist  not  from  the  siege/  Said  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, *  But  if  you  take  all  these  things,  what  do  you 
leave  to  the  citizens  ? '  Alaric,  still  in  a  mood  for  grim 
jesting,  and  thinking  perhaps  of  the  passage  in  his 
Ulfilas  ^  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,'  or  more 
probably  of  that  passage  ia  Revelation*  where  the 
merchandise  of  the  great  city  is  described,  her  purple 
and  silk  and  scarlet,  her  cinnamon  and  odours  and 
ointment,  her  fine  flour  and  wheat  and  cattle  and 
sheep,  'and  horses  and  chariots  and  slaves  and  souZ^ 
of  men,'  replied  in  one  gruff  word  saivalos,  'your 
souls  V 

The  ambassadors  returned  to  the  Senate  with  their  Reaction 
message  of  despair,  and  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  ffi. 
indeed  Alaric  with   whom  they   had   to  deal.     The"" 
Senate,    enervated    by   centuries    of  powerless    syco- 
phancy, found  themselves  compelled  to  look  forth  upon 
a  horizon  blacker  than  their  heroic  ancestors  had  seen 
after  the  terrible  day  of  Cannae.     In  the  dying  state 
as  in  the  dying  man,  when  it  was  seen  that  human  aid 
was  impossible,  religion,  the  power  of  the  Unseen,  rose 

^  '  Wa  auk  boteith  mannan,  jabai  gageigaith  thana  fairwu  allana 
jah  gaeleitheith  sik  aaivalai  seinaV     Mark  viii.  36. 

^  xviii.  12,  13. 

'  This  passage  is  generally  translated  *  your  lives.'  Either  rendering 
is  correct,  and  equally  so  whether  Alaric  spoke  in  Greek  and  said  ras 
yjnfxaf,  or  in  Gothic  and  said  aaivcUoi. 

S  Aiy  A^  A  (^^^^^^  =  Germ.  Sede)  is  ioul  in  Eomans  ziii.  i 
(*  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers '),  but  Ufe  in  Mark 
viii.  35  (*  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it '). 
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BOOK  I.  into  dominion.  The  once  fashionable  Paganism,  the 
— '. — 1-now  fashionable  Christianity,  both  of  them  fashions 
^  '  rather  than  faiths,  lightly  held,  lightly  abandoned,  still 
divided  the  allegiance  of  the  senators  of  Eome.  Which, 
oh  which  of  them  was  true  ?  Would  Jove  or  Jesus 
bring  the  yeamed-for  deliverance  to  the  sacred  city — 
to  the  temple  of  Capitol  inus,  to  the  tombs  of  the 
Apostles  ? 

Of  the  feelings  of  the  Christians  at  this  time  we 
have  no  sufficient  description,  but  the  heathen  historian 
records,  with  almost  Christian  fervour,  the  despairing 
religiousness  of  the  opposite   party.     '  Then   indeed, 
when  they  were  persuaded  that  it  was  in  truth  Alaric 
who  warred  against  them,  and  when  they   had  re- 
nounced  all   hope   of   aid   from   human   power,  they 
thought    upon    that    [heavenly]   succour    which    had 
hitherto  accompanied  the  State  through  all  her  tribu- 
lations, and  they  perceived  how  they  were  now  aban- 
doned thereby,  in  consequence  of  having  deserted  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers^/ 
Theiacri-       At  this  juucturc,  Pompciauus,  the   Prefect  of  the 
Nanii       City,  fell  in  with  certain  Tuscan  visitors  (how  they 
■aorifioM    had  pierced  the  blockade  we  know  not),  who  were  full 
JJ^^     of  the  marvels  which  had  been  lately  wrought  at  Nami 
at     me.    j^  their  own  country  ^.     There,  they  said,  a  series  of 
prayers  oflFered  up  to  the  Immortal  Gods,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  old  ancestral  rites  had  been  imme- 
diately followed  by  loud  crashes  of  thunder  and  the 
fall  of  fire  from  heaven,  which  had  so  terrified  the 
barbarians  that  they  had  at  once  raised  the  siege. 

^  Zosimus,  y.  40. 

'  Mendelssohn,  the  latest  editor  of  Zosimus,  reads  Nopy^av,  instead  of 
Nc^ijtoy,  the  reading  of  the  Bonn  edition. 
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The  holy  books  were  consulted.    They  recommended,  book  l 


and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  were  favourable  to  the 
proposition,  that  similar  observances  should  be  com- 
menced in  Kome.  To  make  himself  quite  safe,  how- 
ever, Pompeianus  (himself  a  Christian)  appealed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Kome.  This  was  Innocent  I,  one  of  the  first  Pop©  inno- 
great  Popes,  by  no  means  wanting  in  energy  of  self-  ^^^ 
assertion  either  towards  the  Emperor  or  other  Bishops. 
Yet  even  he,  we  are  told,  in  this  '  distress  of  nations 
and  perplexity'  which  had  fallen  upon  the  world, 
*  preferring  the  safety  of  the  city  to  his  own  private 
opinion,  gave  them  leave  to  practise  in  secret  the  in- 
cantations which  they  knew.'  The  priests  replied  that 
no  good  result  would  follow  unless  the  rites  were 
puhlicly  performed  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  with  all  the 
Senate  as  witnesses,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  and  elsewhere  in  all  the  public  places 
of  the  city.  The  required  permission  was  granted,  but 
was  not  made  use  o£     The  believers,  the  half-believers,  But  men 

dftre  not 

the  would-be  believers  in  the  Olympian  Dwellers  were  resume 

•^      ^  heathen 

in  too  small  a  minority.  Not  one  dared  to  perform  the  eaorificef. 
ancestral  rites  ^  The  lightning  did  not  fall  from 
heaven,  but  the  city  gates  opened  once  more,  and 
again  a  train  of  suppliant  senators,  this  time  with  no 
pretence  of  menace  in  their  tone,  set  forth  to  see  what 
terms  could  be  obtained  from  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. 

At  length,  after  much  discussion,  Alaric  consented  The 

_  raniom 

to  allow  the  city  to  ransom  herself  by  a  payment  of  demanded 

by  Alaric 

^  ZoBimus,  V.  41  ;  Sozomen,  ix.  6.  The  ecclesiastical  historian 
seems  to  agree  with  the  pagan  that  the  incantations  were  not  actually 
performed  :  otherwise  one  would  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  Zosimus 
was  glossing  over  a  coup  manque  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  priests. 
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BOOK  I.  5000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  30,cxxd  of  silver  \  4000 
— '■ — '—  silken  tunics  *,  3000  hides  dyed  scarlet,  and  3CXX) 
pounds  of  pepper.  It  is  a  strange  catalogue  of  the 
things  which  were  objects  of  desire  to  a  nation 
emerging  from  barbarism.  The  pepper  suggests  the 
conjecture  that  the  Gothic  appetite  had  already  lost 
some  of  its  original  keenness  in  the  fervent  Bouthem 
lands ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  special  articles  of  luxury 
prompt  the  guess  (it  is  nothing  more)  that  the  nobles 
and  officers  of  this  great  nation-army  may  have  been 
about  3000,  the  extra  1000  of  silken  garments  perhaps 
representing  the  wives  and  daughters  who  accompanied 
some  of  the  great  chiefs. 

And  so  ended  the  Fir^t  Gothic  siege  of  Home,  a  si^ 
in  which  no  swords  were  crossed,  no  blood  drawn. 
Famine  was  the  only  weapon  used  by  Alaric. 

The  question  then  arose,  *  How  were  the  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver  named  by  Alaric  to  be  pro- 
vided? '  Public  money  there  was  none  in  the  exchequer : 
probably  the  sacred  majesty  of  Honorius  drew  all  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  to  Kavenna.  The  senators,  whose 
statement  of  their  wealth  was  perhaps  capable  of 
tolerably  exact  verification,  paid  their  contributions 
according  to  a  prepared  list.  A  revenue-officer  named 
Palladius  was  appointed  to  collect  the  rest  from  the 
citizens  who  had  still  any  property  remaining;  but, 
partly  owing  to  the  extortions  of  previous  Emperors 
and  their  ministers,  which  had  really  reduced  many 
wealthy  men  to  poverty,  partly  to  unpatriotic  conceal- 
ment of  their  riches  by  those  who  were  still  rich,  he 

^  The  5000  lbs.  of  gold  would  be  worth  £225,000;  the  30,000 
lbs.  of  silver  £90,000,  nearly. 
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failed  to  collect  the  required  sum.     Then,  under  the  book  i. 
influence  of  some  avenging  demon  which  metes  out  the 


destinies  of  men,  a  really  fatal  resolution  (says  Zosimus)     ^' 
was  adopted ;  *  for  they  decided  to  make  up  the  deficit  Theimngw 
by  stripping  off  from  the  images  of  the  gods  the  pre-  gods  in  tbe 
cious  metals  with  which  they  were  adorned.     This  was  pot 
in  fact  nothing  less  than  to  deprive  of  life  and  energy, 
by  diminishing  the  honour  done  to  them,  those  statues 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  midst  of  solemn  religious 
rites,  and  clothed  with  becoming  adornment  in  order 
that  they  might  ensure  everlasting  felicity  to  the  state  ^. 
And  since  it  was  fated  that  from  all  quarters  every- 
thing should  concur  to  the  ruin  of  the  city,  they  not 
only  stripped  the  statues  of  their  adornments  but  they 
even  melted  down  some  of  those  which  were  composed 
of  gold  and  silver,  among  which  there  was  one  of  Valour 
(which  the  Eomans  call  VirttUem^).     And  when  this 
was  destroyed,  all  that  was  left  of  Valour  and  Virtue 
among  the   Romans  perished  with   it,  as  those  who 
were  learned  in  divine  things  and  tbe  rites  transmitted 
from  our  ancestors  perpetually  asserted  would  be  the 
case.' 

After  this  matter  of  the  payment  was  settled,  thecanAUnc 
future  relations  between  the  people  of  Borne  and  the  litted  as  a 
Gothic  king  came  under  discussion.     No  one  hinted  with 
now  (nor  for  two  generations  later)  at  making  the  bar-     ™ 
barian  ruler  of  any  part  of  Italy.     But  to  constitute 

^  This  passage  is  worth  quoting  in  the  original,  as  cariously  illos- 
trating  the  theory  of  image-worship  :  ihrtp  ovtiv  htpov  fi»  )  ra  rfXrrair 
Ayitui  KaBifipvOtvra  xal  roO  KoBriKovroi  K^fiov  rvx^vra  iih  t6  <ftv\d(ai  r§  irSKti 

aif€vifr/qrtu     Zosimus,  Y.  41. 
'  O^iprovrc/i, 
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BOOK  L  him  the  permanent  champion  of  Borne ;  to  conclude  a 
L  strict  oflFensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  one  whose. 


sword  weighed  so  heavily  in  the  scale ;  in  fieust  to  revert 
to  and  carry  further  t]ie  policy  of  Stilicho  which  these 
very  Romans  had  probably  been  among  the  loudest  in 
condemning, — ^this  did  seem  to  the  Senate  a  wise  recog- 
nition of  existing  facts,  a  chance  of  saving  the  majesty 
of  Home  from  further  humiliation.    And  such  doubtless 
it  was ;  and  Theodosius  himself,  or  the  great  Gonstan- 
tine,  seeing  Alaric's  unfeigned  eagerness  for  such  an 
alliance  would  have  concluded  it  with  gladnesa     But 
all  the  endeavours  of  statesmanship  were  foiled  by  the 
impenetrable  stolidity  of  Honorius,  who  could  not  make 
either  war  or  peace,  nor  could  comprehend  the  existence 
of  any  danger  to  the  Empire  so  long  as  his   sacred 
person  was  unharmed. 
Tedious         This  year  409  was  glorified  by  the  eighth  Consul- 
of  Zoiimui  ship  of  Honorius  and  the  third  of  his  young  nephew 
eventi  of    Thcodosius  II.     Though  comparatively  unimportant  in 
^^*         the  development  of  the  great  drama,  it  is  described  with 
almost  provoking  minuteness  by  our  one  chief  authority, 
Zosimus.     Would  that  as  full  and  clear  a  light  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  first  and  the  last  campaigns  of 
Alaric,  upon  402  and  410. 

As  was  before  remarked,  no  one,  in  this  period  of 
uncertainty  and  suspense,  seems  to  play  the  part  which 
is  set  down  for  him.  As  if  the  destruction  of  Borne 
were  some  mighty  cataract  towards  which  aU  were 
being  drifted  along  by  the  irresistible  current  of  events, 
the  Goth,  the  Roman,  the  Emperor,  the  Senate,  swim 
'  helplessly  in  the  stream,  first  towards  one  shore,  then 
towards  another,  and  all  their  motions  do  not  seem  to 
alter  the  final  result  in  a  single  circumstance.     Alaric 
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himself  undoubtedly  had  this  conviction^  that  he  was  book  i. 

Ch.  17 

an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a  mightier  power  for  the  — '. — 1 
overthrow  of  Borne.  Was  the  presentiment  that  he  ^^' 
would  be  known  to  the  nations  as  the  Destroyer  of 
Kome  coupled  with  another  presentiment  that  he  him- 
self would  shortly  after  lay  his  bones  on  the  Italian 
soil,  and  is  this  the  clue  to  those  stem  and  ruthless 
advances  tempered  by  fits  of  such  strange  and  \m- 
expected   moderation  ? 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Freebooter 
peace  a  vast  number  of  domestic  slaves  fled  from  Bome^  Ortia, 
who,  joining  themselves  to  som  of  the  wandering 
bands  of  barbarians,  made  up  an  army  of  40,ocx>  men, 
and  levied  a  rude  toll  on  the  provisions  and  other 
merchandise  arriving  at  Ostia  for  the  relief  of  the  city. 
As  soon  as  Alaric  heard  of  this  events  which  seemed  to 
stain  the  purity  of  his  pKghted  honour,  he  repressed  repitsswd 
the  bands  of  pillagers  with  strong  hand.  At  least  his 
share  of  the  compact  should  be  kept  while  he  waited 
calmly  to  see  whether  Honorius  would  ratify  the  other. 
The  stipulation  upon  which  at  this  time  Alaric  laid 
most  stress  in  the  negotiations  was  that  hostages,  the 
sons  of  some  of  the  chief  men  in  the  Roman  state, 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  friendly  relations  between  himself  and  the 
Empire. 

The   senate   sent   an   embassy  to   the   Emperor  toPrmUesf 
represent  to  him  the  piteous  condition  of  the  Mistress  Ravenna, 
of  the  World,  and  implore  him  to  consent  to  the  treaty 
with  Alaric.    Honorius  tore  himself  away  for  a  few  hours 
from  his  poultry,  heard  apparently  without  emotion  of    • 
the  sufierings  of  his  people,  gave  a  step  in  official  rank 
to  two  of  the  ambassadors,  and  declined  their  request. 

VOL.  L  3  E 
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BOOK  I.      As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  refusal  reached  Alaric 

Ch.  17. 

'-    he  recommenced  the  blockade  of  the  city,  not  perhaps 

The^*^  with  all  the  old  strictness,  but  with  sufficient  severity 
of  ^me  *^  make  it  difficult  for  the  unsuccessful  ambassadors  to 
[i^Sid.  return.  One  of  them,  Attains,  now  apparently  Count 
of  the  Sacred  Largesses,  with  great  difficulty  stole  into 
the  city  at  the  same  time  with  a  routed  general  Valens. 
who  had  just  flung  away  6,000  picked  troops  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  relieve  Rome.  Another  of  the 
envoys  was  actually  taken  prisoner,  and  being  sold  for 
a  slave  was  bought  by  his  father  for  30,000  aurei^ 
(about  £18,000).  The  name  of  this  luckless  ambas- 
sador, rare  in  Italy  then,  was  to  be  only  too  fataUj 
familiar  to  the  Italy  of  a  thousand  years  later.  He  was 
called  Maximillian. 

Another  embassy  was  sent  by  the  Senate  to  Ravenna, 
and  Pope  Innocent  I  was  associated  with  it,  but  we  do 
Defeat  of   uot  sccm  to  bo  informed  of  its  results.     Just  at  this 
biH>ther.in.  time  Houorius  was  in  a  state  of  great  elation,  because 
Alaric.      Ataulfus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Alaric,  who  was  hasten- 
ing to  join  him  with  a  body  of  troops  collected  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  had  been  defeated  by  a  small  army  of 
Huns  in  the   service  of  the   Emperor.     The    Boman 
account  of  the  engagement  is  that  300  Huns  slew  1 200 
Goths,  with  a  loss  to  themselves  of  only  1 7  men.  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  great 
point,  the  junction  of  Ataulfus  and  Alaric,  was  not 
prevented.     Still  there  was  suflBcient  occasion  for  a 
momentary  exultation  on  the  part  of  Honorius  in  his 
interview  with  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

^  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  interpret  '  aureus '  as  equivalent  to  '  solidoi 
aureus,'  worth  therefore  about  twelve  shillings.  The  aureus  of  tlw 
earlier  emperors  fluctuated  between  fifteen  and  twenty-t\  0  shillings. 
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About  this  time  occurred  a  revolution  in  the  council  book  i 

Ch.  17. 

chamber  of  the  sovereign.  Olympius'  sole  idea  of — '- — '— 
government  seems  to  have  been  confiscating  the  pos-  oiympiui 
sessions  of  all  who  could  possibly  be  suspected  of^PJ^^*^^ 
Stilichonism,  and  endeavouring  by  torture  to  force 
them  to  confess  their  share  in  the  conspiracy.  Up  to 
this  time  not  a  trace  of  any  such  conspiracy  had  been 
discovered  ;  perhaps  the  public  were  growing  a  little 
weary  of  the  cry  against  Stilicho,  and  contrasted  the 
present  position  of  afiairs  with  that  which  had  existed 
under  the  great  minister :  certainly  the  soldiers  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  miserable  generals  Turpillio  and 
Vigilantiils,  whom  the  favour  of  Olympius  retained  in 
the  highest  military  posts.  The  eunuchs  of  the 
palace  employed  against  Olympius  the  same  arts 
which  he  had  used  against  Stilicho.  Boiowing  the 
criminality  of  ill-success,  he  escaped  to  Dalmatia,  and 
a  certain  Jovius^  was  appointed  Praetorian  Prefect; 
was  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  Patrician,  became  chief 
counsellor  of  Honbrius,  and  drew  all  power  into  his 
own  hands. 

In  order  to  wrest  the  military  commands  from  the  Another 
hands  of  the  friends  of  Olympius,  the  mutiny  of  Ticinum  mento. 
was  re-enacted  on  a  smaller  scale  at  Eavenna.     The 
soldiers  assembled  on  the  shore  hard  by  Classis,  shout- 
ing in  mob  fashion  that  the  Emperor  must  be  made  to 

^  These  Pagan  names,  Olympius  and  Jovius,  at  the  eminently 
Christian  court  of  Ravenna,  are  somewhat  curious.  TlUemont 
(v.  573)  speaks  too  doubtfully  of  Jovius's  profession  of  Christianity  if, 
as  seems  probable,  he  is  the  same  person  who,  as  Count  of  Africa, 
overthrew  the  Pagan  temples  at  Carthage  and  destroyed  the  idols  in 
the  year  399  (Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  54),  and  to  whom,  as 
Praetorian  Prefect,  in  this  year  (409)  Honorius  addressed  his  decrees 
against  apostates  to  heathenism  and  Judaism. 

3  E   2 
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BOOK  I.  appear  before  them.     Honorius  of  course   concealed 

'—  himself,  and  Jovius,  the  real  author  of  the  sedition, 

went  to  enquire  with  bland  innocence  the  reason  of  all 
this  clamour  and  wrath.  Turpillio  and  Vigilantius 
were  denounced  by  the  infuriated  soldiery.  The 
Emperor  consented  at  once  to  a  decree  of  perpetual 
banishment  being  passed  against  them,  and  by  the 
secret  orders  of  Jovius  this  punishment  was  commuted 
into  assassination  at  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship  on  board  of  which  they  had  been  placed.  Other 
changes  were  made  in  the  household,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  record  the  names  of  these  tumultuary  chiefe  of 
the  civil  and  military  service,  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that  they  'sprang  up  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  night/ 
Conference  Practically  all  power  centred  in  Jovius,  and  Jovius, 
t^  as  having  overthrown  the  enemy  of  Stilicho,  and  also 
Joviui.*"  as  having  been  of  old  *  guest-friend  * '  of  Alaric  in 
Epirus,  had  peculiar  facilities  for  effecting  that  accom- 
modation with  the  Yisigothic  king  which  the  State 
imperatively  required.  With  the  Emperors  consent 
he  invited  Alaric  to  a  conference,  which  was  held  at 
Bimini,  about  thirty  Roman  miles  from  Bavenna.  The 
terms  upon  which  the  Goth  was  now  willing  to  base 
his  alliance  with  the  Emperor  were  these  : — A  yearly 
payment  of  gold  by  Honorius ;  a  supply  of  provisions, 
the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  future 
negotiation ;  and  the  concession  of  the  two  divisions  of 
Noricum,  and  of  Istria,  Yenetia,  and  Dalmatia  for  the 
residence  of  the  Gothic  troops  and  their  families  *.     It 

^  irp6^tvos  (ZosimuB,  v.  48). 

*  This  concession  would  have  given  Alaric  a  solid  block  of  territory 
200  miles  long  bj  150  wide,  reaching  frum  Passau  to  Venice  and  from 
Vienna  to  Eagusa. 
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was  not  apparently  intended  that  these  regions  should  book  i. 
cease  to  be   included,  at   least  theoretically,   in  the  — '- — 1- 
dominions  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  but  rather  that  the     ^^' 
Goths  should  be  quartered  there  as  permanent  allies  on 
the  same  terms  on  which  many  other  auxiliary  tribes 
had  at  various  times  been  permitted  to  settle  within  the 
confines  of  the  Empire. 

In  transmitting  these  demahds  to  his  master,  Jovius  "^^  «m- 

06ff  iom  of 

gave  a  secret  hint  that  probably  if  Alaric  himself  were  JotI<m 
gratified  with  some  high  official  position,  such  as  that  Hoooriot. 
of  Magister  TJtriusque  MilUiaef  he  would  be  found 
wilUng  to  abate  considerably  from  the  stringency  of  his 
demands.  To  this  Honorius  replied, — and  for  once  we 
do  hear  a  man's  voice,  though  not  a  wise  man's, — *  You 
have  behaved  hastily  in  this  matter.  Payments  of 
gold  and  subsidies  of  com  belong  to  your  duty  as  Prae- 
torian Prefect,  and  I  do  not  blame  you  for  having 
arranged  these  according  to  your  own  judgment.  But 
military  command  it  is  mine  alone  to  bestow,  and  I 
hold  it  unfitting  that  such  offices  as  you  name  should 
ever  be  held  by  Alaric  or  any  of  his  race/ 

This  letter  arrived  when  Jovius  and  Alaric  were 
conversing.  Was  it  pique  against  the  Emperor,  was 
it  despair,  was  it  mere  folly,  that  impelled  the  minister 
to  read  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Visigoth  ?  Alaric  listened  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
letter  patiently  enough,  but  when  he  heard  the  scorn- 
ful close  he  broke  off  the  negotiations  abruptly,  and 
declared  that  he  would  revenge  on  Borne  herself  the 
insult  offered  to  himself  and  his  race. 

Jovius,  whose  conduct  is  a  perfect  mystery  of  need-  The  oath 
less  villainy,  and  who  seems  to  us  to  behave  like  an^eadofthe 

•V     ^  •  /»      1  •  «  Emperor. 

Italian  statesman  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  had 
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BOOK  I.  lost  his  Machiavel,  rushed  back  to  Eavenna,  and  in- 

Ch  17 

duced  the  Emperor  to   take  an   oath   that  he  would 


^^  conclude  no  peace  with  Alaric,  but  would  wage  against 
him  perpetual  war.  When  Honorius  had  taken  this 
oath,  Jovius,  touching  the  Emperor  s  head,  repeated  the 
same  words,  and  all  who  held  high  office  in  the  State 
were  compelled  to  follow  his  example  ^  And  yet  every 
one  of  these  men  knew  in  his  secret  heart  that  a  just 
and  honourable  peace  with  Alaric  was  the  only  chance 
of  rescuing  Eome  from  impending  destruction. 

Honorius  made  some  feeble  preparations  for  war, 
enrolled  io,ocx>  Huns  in  his  armies,  imported  cattle 
and  sheep  from  Dalmatia  for  the  provisionment  of 
Eavenna,  and  sent  some  scouts  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  Gothic  army  towards  Eome. 
Altaic  0101  But  again  Alaric,  though  duped  and  insulted,  was 
^'  seized  by  one  of  those  strange  qualms  of  awe  or  com- 

passion which  so  often  might  have  saved  the  Imperial 
City,  'Beginning  to  repent  of  his  expedition  against 
Eome,  he  sent  forth  the  bishops  of  the  cities  through 
which  he  passed  to  act  as  his  ambassadors,  and  to  ad- 
jure the  Emperor  not  to  see  imconcemed  the  City 
which  had  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  ruled  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  earth,  given  up  to  be  sacked  by 

^  Compare  Genesis  xlii.  i6,  ^  Else,  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  sorely  ye 
ate  spies/  Also  the  frequent  persecutions  of  Christians  for  refusing 
to  swear  '  by  the  Qenius  of  the  [heathen]  Emperor.'  The  same 
custom  still  prevails  in  the  barbarian  court  of  Christian  Abyssinia. 
<  Every  man  fears  and  suspects  his  neighbour,  and  dreads  the  King. 
His  name  is  literally  one  to  conjure  by.  To  swear  or  command  in  the 
name  of  Johannes  is  unanswerable  and  final.  One  continually  hears 
the  following  oaths : — *♦  By  the  backbone  of  John  I "  "  By  the  Qod  of 
John ! "  or  "  By  the  God  of  the  horse  of  John  I "  ' — (Journey  to  the 
Court  of  Abyssinia:  Daily  News^  21  June,  1884). 
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barbarians,  nor  yet  such  magnificent  buildings  destroyed  book  i 
by  hostile  fire,  but  rather  to  arrange  a  peace  on  very  — 1— 
moderate   conditions  ^'     He  offered  in  fact  to  abate     ^^ 
three  provinces,  Venetia,  Istria»  and  Dalmatia,  from 
his  former  demand,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  two 
Noricums  alone  ^  provinces  already  so  wasted  by  bar- 
barian invasions  as  to  be  of  very  small  value  to  the 
treasury.     He  asked  for  no  office  or  dignity,  civil  orandmAket 
military,  nor  even  for  gold,  but  only  for  such  a  supply  faUv 
of  rations  to  his  troops  as  the  Emperor  himself  should  propc^is 
consider  reasonable ;  and  in  return  for  these  slight  con-  ^  ^^^ 
cessions  he  promised  friendship  and  military  assistance 
against  any   enemy  who   might  arise  to  trouble  the 
peace  of  Honorius  and  his  Eomans. 

The  moderation  of  Alaric  excited  general  surprise,  Bat  the 
for  in  truth  his  demands  were  such  as  an  Augustus  Empenirs^ 
might  almost  have   conceded   to  an  Arminius,   or  a^u. 
Trajan  to  a  Decebalus:   but,  for  some  reason  hidden 
from  us,  Jovius  and  his  creatures  did  not  dare  to  ad- 
vise their  acceptance.     The  pretext  alleged  for  refusal 
was  that  act  of  solemn  imbecility,  the  oath  by  the  head 
of  the  Emperor  that  no  treaty  of  peace  should  be  made 
with   Alaric.     *A  mere  oath  by  the  Almighty,'  said 
Jovius,  *  would  have  mattered  comparatively  little,  as 
they  might  safely  have  trusted   to  the  Divine  good 
nature  to  overlook  the  apparent  impiety.     But  an  oath 
by  the  Emperor's  person  was  a  very  different  affiiir, 
and  so  awful  an  imprecation  as  that  must  never  be 
disregarded  ^'     The   flattered  sovereign  thought  this 

^  ZofiimtA,  V.  50. 

'  Austria  proper,  Styria,  and  Carinthia. 

*  This  discussion  about  the  oath  by  the  Emperor's  head  is  illus- 
trated by  a  law  of  Arcadius  (395),  enacting  that  any  one  who  seeks  to 
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BOOK  L  reasoning  most  conclusive ;  and  the  Visigoth,  pale  with 
— ^ — ^  rage  at  the  tidings  of  the  refusal  of  his  request,  set  to 

work  without  further  forbearance   to  commence  the 

Second  Siege  of  the  City. 
TheSeoond     The  sccond  sicgc  of  Kome  by  Alaric  is  one  of  the 

Si6flr6  of  ^.^ 

Rome  com- surprises  of  history.  With  the  remembrance  of  the 
terrible  famine  and  pestilence  which  accompanied  the 
first  siege  vividly  before  us,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  repeated  insults  since  then  inflicted  upon  the  Yisi- 
gothic  king,  we  expect  to  see  some  great  and  doleful 
tragedy  enacted  upon  the  Seven  Hills.  Far  fi:x)m  it; 
the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and  we  behold,  instead  of  a 
tragedy,  a  burlesque,  the  title  whereof  is  *  The  Ten 
Months'  Emperor,  or  Attains  the  ^Esthetic' 

The  citizens  of  Kome  saw  once  more  the  Gothic 
army  encamped  around  their  walls.  Ostia  occupied, 
the  large  stores  of  provisions  there  collected  taken 
possession  of  by  the  barbarians.  They  had  no  desire 
to  see  the  experiments  of  last  year  as  to  the  possible 
articles  of  human  diet  repeated ;  they  began  to  ask 
themselves,  very  naturally,  'Since  Honorius  does  no- 
thing to  protect  us,  and  since  he  can  neither  make  war 
nor  peace  with  Alaric,  but  only  shuts  himself  up  behind 
the  ditches  of  Ravenna,  leaving  us  to  bear  all  the  bur- 
den of  the  war,  why  should  we  suffer  any  more  in  his 
quarrel  ? '  They  explained  their  feelings  to  the  king 
of  the  Goths,  and  speedily  an  arrangement  was  made 
which  seemed  likely  to  satisfy  all  parties.  The  Im- 
perial City  formally  renounced  all  allegiance  to  Hono- 

evade  a  solemn  compact  which  he  has  confirmed  by  invoking  the 
Divine  name,  or  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  shall  be  noted  as  infamous, 
and  suffer  certain  other  penalties  (Cod.  Theod.  II.  9.  8,  or  3  in  Haenel's 
edition). 
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rius^   and  bestowed  the  purple   and   the   diadem  on  book  i. 

Attalus  ^,  the  Prefect  of  the  City,  who  as  Augustus  at '— 

onoe  concluded  the  long-desired  treaty  of  peace  with     ^^* 
Alaric. 

The  Praetorian  Prefect  of  the  City  was  already  inAttaius 

/v»   •  •  •  made 

osQcial  rank  the  highest  person  in  Borne  next  to  the  Emperor. 
Emperor.  But  independently  of  his  high  o£Sce,  Prisons 
Attalus  had  in  various  ways  made  himself  popular  with 
various  parties.  He  was  a  Greek,  an  Ionian — bom, 
that  is,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Aegean,  near  the 
birthplaces  of  the  old  Greek  poetry,  philosophy  and 
art.  Looking  at  his  medallions,  one  is  at  once  struck 
by  the  Greek  character  of  the  face  pourtrayed  upon 
them.  Though  there  is  no  strength  in  the  brow,  there 
is  surely  some  artistic  sensibility  indicated  by  the  lines 
of  the  mouth.  The  curve  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
well-rounded  chin  have  somewhat  of  nobility,  and  when 
contrasted  with  the  wooden  imbecility  of  Honorius's 
eflSgy,  he  seems  almost  like  *  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.' 

From  this  art-loving  Ionian  Greek  the  Pagans  inm« 
Home  expected  nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of  AriMi,  and 
their  old  temples  and  sacrifices.     Tet  he  was  not  annections. 
obstinate  Pagan,  for  he  had  been  baptized  by  an  Arian 
bishop.      There  again  was  hope   for  the  still   large 
though  down-trodden  Arian  party.     But  yet  again  the 
Arian  bishop  who  baptized  him  was  himself  a  Goth, 
Sigesarius  by  name.     That  fact  endeared  him  to  the 

^  This  Attalus  is  the  same  dignitary  of  whom  mention  was  made  as 
having  heen  promoted,  on  the  occasion  of  his  embassy  to  Ravenna,  to 
the  office  of  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses.  Since  then  he  had  gained 
yet  another  step.  He  appears  to  have  joined  the  party  of  Jovius,  and 
on  the  downfall  of  Olympius  he  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of 
Prefect  of  the  City. 


409- 
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BOOK  I.  Goths ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  whose  first 
promotion  to  high  office  had  been  earned  through  his 
personal  acceptability  to  Honorius,  was  now  set  upon 
the  throne  by  a  combination  of  Honorius'  sternest  foes 
in  order  to  achieve  his  downfall. 
Magni-  The  uew  Augustus,  having  put  on  the  diadem  and 

hmogne  the  purplo  paludamefitum,  and  having  at  once  be- 
"^  stowed  high  military  offices  on  his  barbarian  fiiends^ 
went  with  much  pomp  of  attendant  soldiery  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  in  the  Imperial  palace.  There  he 
addressed  them  in  a  long  and  elaborate  oration.  '  Rome 
and  the  Senate  had  too  long  been  treated  with  un- 
seemly disrespect.  He,  Priscus  Attains,  would  restore 
both  to  their  former  high  estate.  He  would  make  the 
name  of  the  Conscript  Fathers  again  venerable,  he 
would  bring  the  whole  world  back  under  the  dominion 
of  Eome.  Yes,  the  whole  world ;  the  upstart  rival  on 
the  Bosphorus  should  be  dethroned,  and  Egypt  and 
all  the  provinces  of  the  East  should  again  own  the 
sway  of  the  City  by  the  Tiber.'  Some  such  sonorous 
words  as  these  he  poured  forth.  Such  of  the  senators 
as  were  versed  in  public  affairs  may  have  whispered  to 
one  another  'Graeculus  esuriens  in  coelum  jusseris, 
ibit  *,'  and  the  nobles  of  the  Anician  house,  the  wealth- 
iest in  Rome,  openly  displayed  their  doubt  of  the 
stability  of  the  new  Emperor's  throne ;  but  the  tide  of 


^  Alaric  was  made  Magister  Utriusque  Militiae ;  AtauKas,  Comes 
Domesticorum.  So  Sozomen,  ix.  8 ;  but  Zosimus,  vi.  7,  assigns  one 
of  the  two  chief  military  commands  to  Yalens,  the  over-rash  general, 
and  the  companion  of  Attains  on  his  stealthy  journey  from  Bavenna 
to  Rome. 

*  'The  hungry  Greek  to  please  his  lord 
Will  mount  at  once  to  heaven.' 
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popularity   out  of   doors  ran    strongly  in   favour  of  book  i. 
Attalus,  whose  crown  was  the  seal  of  the  alliance  with  — '- — '- 
Alaric,  the  pledge  of  the  punishment  of  the  selfish     ^^' 
court  of  Ravenna.     The  Visigoth  had  shown  himself 
terrible  as  a  foe,  but  if  Rome  could  only  keep  him  as 
her  friend,  what  might  she  not  accomplish  by  his  aid 
against  her  enemies  \ 

The  quick  eye  of  Alaric  perceived  that  the  key  ofAfncathe 
the  hostile  position  was  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Africa,  of  the 
Rome  was  dependent  on  that  province  for  the  supply**^  °^ 
of  com  for  her  citizens,  but  Africa  was  at  present  held 
strongly  for  Honorius  by  Heraclian,  the  executioner  of 
Stilicho.  Alaric,  therefore,  earnestly  advised  Attalus 
to  send  thither  a  moderate  force  of  barbarians  under 
the  command  of  a  certain  Drumas,  and  to  attempt 
nothing  else  till  Africa  was  secured.  But  the  new 
Emperor,  whose  head  was  quite  turned  by  his  sudden 
elevation,  who  had  the  echoes  of  his  own  sonorous 
address  to  the  senate  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  who 
was  'seeking  to  wizards  and  familiar  spirits'  for  his 
policy,  scornfully  rejected  the  advice  of  his  Gothic 
friend.  He  sent  Constans  (a  different  person,  of  course, 
from  the  son  of  the  British  rebel)  with  a  slender  body 
of  troops  into  Africa ;  and  he  himself,  probably  in  the 
beginning  of  410,  marched  towards  Ravenna  to  indulge  410. 
in  the  luxury  of  trampling  on  the  apparently  fallen 
Honorius.  That  Emperor  sent  Jovius  to  him  propos- 
ing a  similar  arrangement  to  that  which  had  been  made 
with  the  usurper  Constantine.  *Let  us  divide  the 
Empire;  you  reign  at  Rome,  I  at  Ravenna,  only  let 
me  still  be  Augustus  here.'     Jovius,  the  Talleyrand  of  iMniting 

•  ••••  mewago  of 

this  epoch,  whose  orbit  of  treachery  it  is  impossible  to  Attaiue  to 
calculate,  seems  to  have  become  for  the  time  a  partisan 
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BOOK  I.  of  the  new  Emperor,  from  whom  he  axx^epted  the  office 
! L  of  Praetorian  Prefect  ^ ;  and  he  it  was  who  dictated  the 


'**^'     insolent  reply  which  he  surely  can  never  have  had  the 
audacity  to  carry  back  in  person.     *Not  a  particle  of 
Italian  soil,  0  Honorius,  not  a  vestige  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  not  even  thy  own  body  will  we  allow  thee  to 
preserve  unmutilated.     Thou   shalt  be  maimed,  thou 
shalt  be  banished  to  some  island,  and  then,  as  a  favour, 
we  will  concede  to  thee  life/     Certainly  the  artistic 
Greek  nature  of  this  man  preserves  a  trace  of  the  feline 
cruelty  which  showed  itself  in  certain  passages  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 
Flight  of        However,   for  a  time  the   very  arrogance    of   the 
atopped  by  uBurpcr  Seemed  destined  to  achieve  success.     Honorius, 
of  roS^^  thoroughly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  was 
firom'cOTi^  about  to  escapo  by  sea  to  Constantinople,  when  sud- 
rtantinopie ^^^y  six  Icgious,  amounting  to  40,cxx>  men*,  landed 
at  the  very  port  where  be  was  making  his  preparations 
for  flight.     They  were  soldiers  of  Theodosius  II,  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  against  Alaric. 
which  lukd      We  receive  a  vivid  impression  of  the  disorganised 
yean  Zl    stato  of  the  Eastcm  as  well  as  the  Western  half  of  the 

the  wftj. 


Ti.  8. 


*  Presumably  for  Italy. 
Zonmni,  *  Zosimus's  statement  is  quite  clear :  '  Six  legions  amonnting  to 
40,000  men '  (k^  rayfiara  arpaTU»T&»  .  .  .  fivpuSdoDy  apiBfibv  Sptq  T€ampm9), 
Mendelssohn  does  not  allege  any  MS.  authority  for  altering  fivpwdm 
to  x(^(adfl»v,  nor  is  the  Latin  translator  (in  the  Bonn  edition)  justified 
in  rendering  the  passage  thus  '  in  his  erant  hominum  quattuor  milia.' 
The  authority  of  Sozomen  who  fixes  the  number  at  4000  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  these  arbitrary  alterations  of  Zosimus'  text.  And 
the  length  of  time  that  this  body  of  troops  had  been  mustering,  and 
the  decisive  influence  which  they  exerted  in  restoring  the  almost 
hopeless  cause  of  Honorius,  both  point  decisively  to  the  larger  number 
as  the  more  probable. 
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Empire  when  we  are  informed  that  these  men  had  booki. 

•  Cb.  17. 

actually  been  summoned  by  Stilicho,  not  later  there- L 

fore  than  the  first  half  of  the  year  408,  nearly  two     *'^ 
years  before  their  appearance  on  the  scene  of  action. 
Not  unfriendliness,  but  inefficiency  or  procrastination — 
in  this   case  a  most  seasonable  procrastination — ^had 
postponed  their  arrival  till  now. 

When  these  40,000  men  arrived,  Honorius  picked 
up  courage  enough  to  attempt  a  further  defence  of 
Bavenna,  watching  above  all  things  for  the  issue  of 
affairs  in  Africa,  and  postponing  his  departure  for  the 
East  till  he  knew  at  least  whether  that  province  was 
lost  to  him. 

It  was  not  lost.     Stilicho's  murderer  was  still  loyally 


serving  his  Imperial  master.  Constans,  the  general  of  the  pappei 
Attains,  was  slain,  and  the  usurper,  instead  of  even  yet  mMter. 
retrieving  his  fortunes  by  despatching  thither  an  army 
of  Goths,  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  send 
an  apparently  triffing  reinforcement  of  Romans,  *  with 
money '  to  reinvigorate  his  fidling  cause.  Alaric  began 
to  be  seriously  displeased  at  the  imbecility  which  his 
Emperor  was  displaying  in  reference  to  this  African 
campaign.  Jovius,  too,  seeing  which  way  fortune  was 
inclining,  turned  round  once  more  and  made  his  peace 
secretly  with  Honorius,  but  remained  at  the  court  of 
Attains  to  sow  dissension  between  him  and  Alaric,  by 
suggesting  to  the  Visigoth — a  suggestion  which  pro-, 
bably  contained  some  grains  of  truth — that  the  usurper, 
if  he  were  once  securely  settled  on  his  throne,  would 
not  be  long  in  disembarrassing  himself,  by  assassination 
or  some  other  means,  of  his  too  powerful  barbarian 
benefactors.  Alaric  listened  and  half  believed,  but  did 
not  yet  desert  the  cause  of  Attalus.    He  left  Bavenna 
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BOOK  I.  unbesieged,  traversed    the  province  of  the   Aemilia, 
compelling  all  the  cities  therein,  except  Bologna,  to 


^'^     acknowledge  the  new  Emperor,  and  then  proceeded 
towards  Genoa  on  the  same  errand. 
Funine         Meantime,  however,  Alaric's  own  weapon,  famine, 
K^™     was  being  fatally  employed  against  his  creature.     He- 
raclian,  like  Gildo,  by  closing  the  African  ports,  was 
able  to  bring  Eome  to  her  knees.     It  was  of  no  avaU 
that  Ostia  was  free,  that  the  city  was  miblockaded,  if 
the  great  granary  itself  was  closed.     Already,  without 
Atwrifffora  sicgc,  the  horrors  of  the  first  siege  were  recommeno- 
fleshde-     ing ;    the  grain-dealers  were  accused   of  '  forestalling 
and  regrating,'  and  when  Attains  and  his  people  met 
face  to  face  in  the  great  Flavian  Amphitheatre — ^for,  of 
course,  the  games  must  go  on  though  all  else  was 
falling  into  ruin — it  is  said  that  an  angry  murmur 
surged  round  through  the  topmost  seats  where  the 
populace  sat,  and  that  fierce  voices  shouted  to  the  new 
Augustus,    Pretium    inpone    carni   humanae — '  Fix    a 
maximum  price  for  human  flesh.' 
Attaias  Again  the  senate  assembled  ;  again  all  the  reason- 

Raniiu.  able  men  in  that  assembly  urged  that  Drumas  and  the 
barbarians  should  be  sent  to  cut  the  knot  of  the 
African  diflSculty ;  again  the  vain-glorious  Attains 
refused  to  entrust  the  war  to  other  than  Roman  hands. 
Then  at  length,  on  the  receipt  of  these  tidings,  the 
patience  of  Alaric  gave  way.  He  marched  back  to 
Bimini,  his  nearest  outpost  towards  Ravenna^  com- 
manded Attalus  to  wait  upon  him,  and  there,  in  the 
plain  outside  the  town,  in  sight  of  the  Gothic  army 
and  the  Roman  inhabitants,  he  stripped  him  of  his 
diadem  and  purple  robe,  and  proclaimed  that  he  was 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen.     The 
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unhappy  Greek,   so  proudly  self-inflated  and   so  ig-  book  i. 
nominiously  collapsing,  had  reigned  for  something  less  — '. — - 
than  a  year.     He  did  not  dare  to  return  to  Borne,  far     ^^^' 
less,  of  course,  to  Eavenna,  but  requested  permission 
for  himself  and  his  son  Ampelius  to  follow  the  train  of 
the  Visigothic  army.     The  permission  was  disdainfully 
granted*  and  we  shall  meet  with  him  once  again  in  the 
barbarian  camp. 

Alaric,  in  order  to  give  Honorius  visible  tokens  of  Renewed 
the  change  in  his  policy,  sent  to  the  court  of  Eavenna  ^  Ho'T 
the  Imperial  ensigns  which  he  had  stripped  from  his  '^^• 
dethroned  client.    The  officers  also,  who  had  received 
their    commands    from    the    usurper,    restored   their 
military  belts  to  the  legitimate  Emperor,  and  humbly 
implored  his  forgiveness.     *  And  now,  surely/  any  dis- 
criminating observer  might  have  thought,  *  a  just  and 
honourable  peace  will  be  concluded  between  Alaric  and 
Honorius,  and  Italy  will  rest  from  her  anguish.' 

The  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  hopes  came  Sams 
this  time  from  Sarus  the  Goth,  a  man  who  is  to  us^^' 
scarcely  more  than  a  mere  name,  but  about  whom  a 
real  historian,  writing  contemporaneously,  would  pro- 
bably have  told  us  much.  At  present  we  know  little, 
except  that  he  was  at  first  a  friend  and  follower  of 
Stilicho  \  but  turned  against  him  (as  has  been  already 
described)  with  the  turn  in  the  tide  of  fortune,  and 
sought,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  earn  the  price  set  upon 
his  head.  Then  had  come  his  short-lived  success  and 
ignominious  failure  in  the  campaign  against  Constan- 
tine,  notwithstanding  which  he  was  still  deemed  by 
the  people  the  fittest  man  to  make  head  against  his 

^  Zosimus,  V.  30. 
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BOOK  I.  countryman  Alaric  after  Stilicho's  death  ^.     He  was 

Ch.  17. 

'—  not,  however,  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  Emperor, 

but  had  since  remained  near  Bavenna  with  a  small 
force  of  his  countrymen,  standing  sullenly  aloof  from 
both  the  combatants.  He  had  some  cause  of  raakling 
enmity  against  Ataulfus,  if  not  against  Alaric  also,  and 
some  have  conjectured  that  an  old  Teutonic  blood-feud 
existed  between  his  house  and  theirs.  Now  there  came 
either  a  skirmish  or  an  apprehension  of  one  between 
the  old  enemies  ^.  In  the  end,  Sams,  with  y>o  chosen 
warriors,  entered  Bavenna  and  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  break  off  the  negotiations  between  Honorius  and  the 
Visigoths. 

He  succeeded:   Alaric  retired  from  the  conferences 

and  marched  southwards,  this  time  in  deadly  earnest^ 

intent  upon  The  Third  Siege  of  Borne. 

Oorignor-      Of  this,  the  crowuing  act  of  the  great  dramsr,  the 

thedetaiia  real  end  of  old  Some,  the  real  beginning  of  the  new 

Third        age,   it   must  be  confessed  that   we    scarcely    know 

B^e.       more  than  we  do  of  the  fall  of  Babylon.     The  history 

of  Zosimus  comes  to  an  abrupt  end  just  short  of  the 

climax.     That  the  work  is  incomplete  is  manifest  from 

the  preface,  in  which  Zosimus  contrasts  it  with  that  of 

Polybius,  and  evidently  implies  that  as  the  latter  had 

told  the  story  of  the  rise  of  Bome,  so  he  would  describe 

her  falL     The  capture  of  the  city  in  410  would  have 

been  the  fitting  dramatic  close  to  his  narrative,  and  it 

^  Zosimus,  V.  36. 

*  Zoshnus  says  that  Ataulfus  lay  in  wait  for  Sarus,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  fighting  him.  Sozomen  declares  that  Sarus  attacked 
Alaric,  knowing  that  any  treaty  which  he  might  make  with  the 
Emperor  would  be  prejudicial  to  hia  interests,  and  implies  that  the 
attack  was  successfuL 
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is    quite    impossible    to    suppose    that    he    did    not  book  i. 
at    least   intend   to   write   of  it.      The  ecclesiastical  — '• — ^ 
historians  have  transmitted  a  few  anecdotes  illustrar     ^^^ 
tive  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  struggle ;  we  are 
grateful  for  these  details^  which  preserve  us  from  utter 
darkness,  but  the  very  importance  attached  to  them, 
the  frequency  of  their  repetition  by  subsequent  chron- 
iclers, show  how  little  was  really  known  of  the  more 
important  incidents  of  the  siege.     Bome,  which  had 
described  with  such  eager  minuteness  the  death-pangs 
of  a  hundred  cities  which  she  had  taken,  has  left 
untold  the  story  of  her  own  overthrow. 

Alaric  was  spared,  this  time,  the  necessity  of  re-  ai»Hc 
ducing  the  city  by  a  slow  blockade.     On  the  night  of  thedty, 
the  24th  ^  of  Augustyit  would  seem  almost  immediately  410.    "^ ' 
after  his  appearance  before  the  walls,  his  troops  burst 
in  by  the  Salarian  Gate  ^  near  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Pincian  Hill,  close  to  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  ^ 

Hints  indeed  are  let  fall  that  the  £:ates  were  opened  Doubtfni 

atiM'icM  of 

to  him  by  treachery,  but  they  rest  only  on  the  very  treachenr 
doubtful  authority  of  Procopius,  Avho  wrote  more  than  dty. 
a  century  after  the  event     He  describes  circumstan- 
tially ^  a  stratagem  of  Alaric  s,  who,  he  says,  presented 
to  the  Boman  nobles  three  hundred  of  the  bravest 
youths  of  his  nation  under  the  guise  of  slaves,  by 

^  Or  26th.  These  two  dates  rest  on  the  authority  of  Theophanes  and 
Cedrenas,  both  late  aathors. 

*  The  Salarian  Qate  stood  upon  the  Salarian  Way,  the  road  by 
which  in  old  times  the  Romans  used  to  carry  sea-salt  up  to  the  country 
of  the  Sabines. 

'  The  site  of  the  modem  railway  station. 

*  De  Bello  Yandalico,  i.  2. 
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BOOK  I.  whom,  when  the  fitting  time  came,  he  was  admitted 
— '- — !- through  the  Salarian  Gate.  Or  else,  says  the  same 
^^^^  author,  the  venerable  Christian  matron  Proba  (mother 
of  the  Consuls  Probinns  and  Olybrius),  pitying  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  from  famine,  ordered  her  slaves 
to  open  the  gate  by  night  and  so  end  their  miseiy. 
Neither  story  harmonises  with  the  characters  or  mutual 
relation  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene ;  and  the  words 
of  the  contemporary  Orosius  ^,  '  Alaric  appears,  he 
besieges  the  trembling  city,  he  throws  it  into  confusion, 
lie  hreaks  into  it  I  seem  almost  conclusive  against  the 
hypothesis  of  treachery.  In  confirmation  of  tiiis  view, 
that  Rome  was  taken  by  assault,  we  find  it  stated  very 
emphatically  that  the  splendid  palace  of  Sallust  was 
set  on  fire — just  what  we  might  .expect  to  have  hap- 
pened if  there  was  hard  fighting  around  the  Salarian 
Gate. 
saTAg«  It  was  said  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  we  must  not 

the  Goths,  think  of  the  Visigoths  as  savages,  scarcely  even,  except 
in  the  classical  sense  of  the  word,  as  barbarians.  Now 
however  that  they  have  entered  Bome,  now  that,  after 
years  of  waiting  and  marching  and  diplomatising,  the 
prize  is  at  last  theirs,  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the 
world  at  their  feet,  and  few  days  in  which  to  pick  them 
up,  we  may  have  to  fall  back  for  a  time  upon  that 
more  popular  conception  of  their  character.  Every 
army  during  the  sack  and  pillage  of  a  conquered  town 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  savage ;  a  fever  of  avarice, 
cruelty,  lust,  burns  in  the  veins  of  men  to  whom,  after 
months  of  hardship  and  discipline,  all  at  once  every- 


^  '  Adest  Alaricus :    trepidam  Homam   obsidet,  turbat,  irrompii' 
(OrosiuB,  vii.  39.) 
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thing  is  permitted,  nothing  is  forbidden.     The  latent  book  l 
demon  in  each  man's  heart  suddenly  asserts  himself.  -2!Li!L 
looks  into  the  eyes  of  demon  brethren,  arid  becomes  ten     ^'^* 
times  more  terrible  by  the  communion  of  evil.     Thus, 
though  the  soldiers  of  Alaric  were  ministers  of  mercy 
when  compared  with  those  of  Alva  or  Tilly,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  brutality  and  outrage  of  every  kind  marked 
their  entrance  into  the  conquered  city. 

One  instance  recorded  is  doubtless  the  type  of  Brutal  ui- 
thousands.  On  the  Aventine  hill  dwelt,  as  has  been  of  the  «ged 
already  said  ^  the  widow  Marcella,  with  her  friend  and 
adopted  daughter  Principia.  Of  noble  birth  and  con- 
spicuous beauty,  Marcella  had  lost  her  husband  in  her 
early  youth  after  only  seven  months  of  married  life. 
Refusing  all  offers  of  re-marriage  she  devoted  herself 
thenceforward  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and  charity,  turned 
her  palace  on  the  Aventine  into  a  convent,  and  be- 
stowed the  greater  part  of  her  substance  on  the  poor. 
While  the  great  advocate  of  monasticism,  Jerome,  had 
dwelt  in  Bome,  Marcella  had  been  one  of  his  most 
earnest  supporters;  after  he  retired  to  his  cave  at 
Bethlehem  she  was  one  of  the  most  highly  favoured  of 
his  correspondents.  This  had  been  her  manner  of  life 
for  fifty  years  or  more :  she  was  now  verging  upon 
extreme  old  age  when  she  saw  the  ruin  of  her  country. 
The  blood-stained  Gothic  soldiers,  who  rushed  into  her 
house  expecting  large  spoils  from  so  stately  a  palace, 
eagerly  demanded  that  she  should  surrender:  the 
treasures  which  they  were  persuaded  she  had  buried. 
She  showed  her  mean  and  threadbare  garments,  and  told 
them  how  it  came  to  pass  that  she,  a  Boman  matron, 
was  destitute  of  wealth.  The  words  'voluntary  poverty' 

*  p.  525. 
3  F  2 
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BOOK  I.  fell  on  unbelieving  ears.     They  beat  her  with  clnbs^ 
— ! — L  they  scourged  her :  she  bore  the  strokes  with  unflinch- 
^'°'     ing  courage,  but  fell  at  their  feet  and  implored  them 
not  to  separate  her  from  Principia,  dreading  the  eflTect 
of  these  horrors  on  the  young  maiden  if  called  to  bear 
them  alone.     At  length  their  hard  hearts    softened 
towards  her;   they  accepted  her  statement  as  to  her 
poverty,  and  escorted  her  and  Principia  to  the  BasUica 
of  St.  Paul.     Arrived  there  she  broke  forth  into  a  song 
of  thanksgiving,  *  that  God  had  at  least  kept  her  friend 
for  her  unharmed,  that  she  had  not  been  made  poor  by 
the  ruin  of  the  city,  but  that  it  had  found  her  poor 
already,  that  she  would  not  feel  the  hunger  of  the  body 
even  though  the  daily  bread  might  fail,  because  she 
was  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  Christ.'  But  the  shock 
of  the  cruelties  she  had  endured  was  too  great  for  her 
aged  body,  and   after  a  few  days  she   expired,    *  the 
hands  of  her  adopted  daughter  closing  her  eyes,  and 
her  kisses  accompanying  the  last  sigh  ^' 
Fugitives        Qur  othcr  anecdotes  of  the  capture  of  the  city  are 

to  the  .  *"  ,     .  •'    , 

chrigtiAn  of  a  Icss  mclaucholy  kind.  The  Christian  apologists 
unharmed,  naturally  dwcll  on  every  fact,  which  suggests  the 
reflection  how  much  worse  might  the  state  of  Home 
have  been,  had  heathens  been  its  captors.  Before  enter- 
ing the  city  Alaric  had  given  strict  orders,  which 
appear  to  have  been  obeyed,  that  all  the  Christian 
edifices  should  be  left  uninjured,  and  that  the  right  of 
asylum  in  them,  especially  in  the  two  great  basilicas  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  should  be  rigorously  respected. 
Great  multitudes  of  Pagans,  as  well  as  of  Christians, 
availed  themselves  of  this  provision,  which  was  accom- 

^  Jerome,  Epist.  xvi :  '  Ad  Principiam  virginem,  Marcellae  yiduae 
epitaphium.' 
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panied  by  a  general  recommendation  from  Alarlc  to  book  i. 
spare  human  life  as  much  as  possible  while  satiating  — '. — L. 


410. 


themselves  with  spoil  ^. 

One  of  the  Goths,  a  man  in  high  position  and  pro-  The  ioidier 
fessing  the  Christian  faith,  burst  into  a  house,  which  nun. 
formed  part,  though  he  knew  it  not,  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Church.  Meeting  an  aged  mm  therein,  he  asked 
her,  not  uncourteously,  whether  she  had  any  gold  or 
silver.  She  replied  that  she  had  much  of  both,  and 
would  immediately  produce  it.  She  then  set  before 
him  such  a  splendid  array  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  as 
the  barbarian  had  probably  not  seen  before.  Bewildered, 
he  enquired  as  to  the  nature  and  use  of  them.  She 
replied  boldly,  *  They  are  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  Apostle  Peter.  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
them  from  you.  Take  them  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  do 
so :  you  will  have  to  answer  for  the  deed.'  The  officer, 
struck  by  her  boldness,  and  fearful  of  incurring  the 
guilt  of  sacrilege,  sent  to  ask  orders  from  Alaric,  who 
commanded  that  the  sacred  vessels,  the  woman  who 
had  so  faithfully  guarded  them,  and  any  Christians 
who  might  wish  to  accompany  her,  should  be  escorted 
by  soldiers  to  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter.  A  kind  of 
triumphal  procession  was  formed,  the  soldier  and  '  the 
virgin  of  Christ'  at  its  head;  brawny  Gothic  arms 
carried  the  sacred  vessels  on  high;  the  Boman  Chris- 
tiana  sang  hymns;  their  barbarian  brethren  raised  the 
melodious  antiphone ;  many  Pagans,  wondering  and 
trembling,  joined  themselves  to  the  crowd,  and  thus 
through  the  blood-stained,  smoking  streets  that  strange 
chorus  moved  on  in  safety  to  the  shelter  of  the  great 
Basilica  ^ 

*  Oro8iuB,vii.  39.  •  Ibid. 
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BOOK  I.      Within    the    same    inviolable    enclosure    a    Roman 

Ch  17 

— \ — '—  matron,  young  and  of  surpassing  loveliness,  was  con- 
^^^^j.    ducted   by  another    Gothic    soldier.      When    he   had 

The  loldier  ^ 

and  the      souffht  to  oflPcr  hcF  outragc,  she  had  preferred  deatii 

matron*  ^,  °   '  .  j        tt 

to  dishonour,  and  bared  her  neck  to  his  sword.     He 
struck,   and  the  blood  flowed  copiously;    he    struck 
again,  but  he  could  not  slay;   then  he  relented,  and 
leading  her  to  the  church  gave  her  into  the  charge  of 
the  officers  who  were  stationed  there,  and  at  the  same 
time  handing  them  six  aurd  ^  desired  them  to  conduct 
her  safely  to  her  husband  2. 
The  city         The  amouut  of  injury  done  by  the  Goths  to  the  city 
probabuity  itsolf  it  is  uot  easy  to  determine.     Writers,  who  were 
feared,     romoto  from  the  scene  and  declamatory  in  their  style ', 
speak  as  if  the  whole  city  had  been  wrapped  in  flames, 
every  building  shattered,  nothing  left  but  ruins.     It  is 
easy  to  see  from  subsequent  descriptions  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  that  this  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  and 
it  is  a  priori  most  improbable  that  the  Goths,  who  only 
stayed  a  short  time  in  Eome,  and  had  much  plundering 
to  accomplish  in  that  time,  should  have  devoted  so 
large  a  part  of  their  energies  to  the  destruction  of  mere 
buildings.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  they  did 
use  fire  in  one  case,  when  they  burned  the  palace  of 
Sallust,  and  probable  enough  that  other  edifices  may 
have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  though  it  is  singular 
that  this  one  palace  is  the  only  building  which  any 
historian  condescends   to  specify  as  having  been  de- 

^  This  curious  payment,  which  gives  a  somewhat  ludicrous  air 
to  the  close  of  the  story, -was  perhaps  due  to  the  Teutonic  idea  of 
weregild, 

^  Sozomen,  ix.  10. 

'  Jerome,  Procopius,  Philostorgius. 
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stroyed  by  fire.     Orosius,  writing  history  as  an  advo-  book  i. 
cate,  and  having  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  Borne  had 


not  suffered  since  her  conversion  to  Christianity  greater  ^'^' 
calamities  than  befell  her  in  her  Pagan  times,  is  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  an  entirely  trustworthy  witness  on 
this  point.  But  he,  a  contemporary  writer,  distinctly 
says  that  *the  destruction  wrought  by  fire  at  the 
hands  of  the  Gothic  conqueror  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  caused  by  accident  in  the  700th  year  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city '.'  This  verdict  seems  a 
probable  one,  and  may  support  a  conjecture  that  Bome 
suffered  less,  externally,  from  the  barbarians  in  410, 
than  Paris  from  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  in  1871. 

Little  as  we  know  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  actual 
details  of  the  siege,  we  are  not  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
effect  which  the  news  of  its  fatal  result  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  provincials.  Especially  are  we  able 
to  note  the  impressions  received  by  the  two  greatest 
writers  of  that  age,  St.  Jerome  iand  St.  Augustine. 

In  his  cell  at  Bethlehem,  St.  Jerome  was  laboriously  Effect  of 
constructing    his    commentary  on    Ezekiel,   wrestling  of  Uie  f»u 
with  the  shadowy  difficulties  of  the  most  enigmatical  on  st.™* 
of  Prophets,  when  suddenly  '  a  terrible  rumour  from  *"^** 
the  west  was  brought  to  him.'     The  story  of  all  the 
three  sieges  seems  to  have  reached  him  at  once,  the 
famine,  the  purchased  peace  with  its  vain  humiliation, 
the  capture  and  the  sack.     All  filled  his  soul  with  one 
sorrow  and  consternation,  a  consternation  so  bewildering 
that,  as  he  himself  says,  '  to  quote  a  common  proverb, 
I  wellnigh   forgot  my  own  name.'     Then  came  the 
troops  of  exiles,  men  and  women  of  the  noblest  families 

^  This  was  the  fire  after  the  funeral  of  Clodios,  and  is  generally 
assigned  to  the  year  of  the  City  702,  before  Chiist  52. 


410. 
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BOOK  I.  in  Bome^  once  abounding  in  wealth,  now  b^gars. 
-  At  that  sight  *  I  was  long  silent,  knowing  that  it  was 
the  time  for  tears.  Since  for  us  to  relieve  them  all 
was  impossible  we  joined  our  lamentations  with  theirs, 
and  in  this  state  of  mind  I  had  no  heart  for  explaining 
Ezekiel,  but  seemed  likely  to  lose  all  the  fruit  of  my 
labour/    He  quotes  Lucan, 

*  What  18  enough,  if  Home  be  deemed  too  small  *  I ' 

and  proposes  to  modify  the  question  thus — 

'  What  can  be  safe,  if  Rome  in  ruins  fall '  1 ' 

Then  he  quotes  Virgil  (with  slight  alterations) 

'Not  though  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongaes 
Were  mine,  or  came  my  voice  from  iron  lungs, 
Could  I  rehearse  each  tortured  captive's  pain. 
Or  swiftly  tell  the  names  of  aU  the  slain';' 

Isaiah,  ^  In  the  night  Moab  is  taken,  in  the  night  has 
her  wall  fallen  *  ;* 

Asaph,  the  Psalmist,  ^0  God,  the  heathen  are  come 
into  thine  inheritance ;  thy  holy  temple  have  they  de- 
filed, they  have  laid  Jerusalem  on  heaps  * ;' 

And  again  his  favourite  Virgil — 

'What  witness  could  recount  aright 
The  woes,  the  carnage  of  that  night, 


^  'Quid  satis  est  si  Roma  parum  estl' 
*  '  Quid  salvum  est  si  Roma  perit  % ' 


'  '  Non,  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint  oraque  centum, 

Ferrea  vox,  omnes  captorum  dicere  poenas 

Omnia  caesorum  percurrere  nomina  possim/ 
Virgil  has  in  the  second  line  '  scelerum  comprendere  formas,'  and  in 
the  third  '  poenarum/    Aeneid  vi.  625-7. 

*  Chap.  XV.  I.    (The  A.  V.  differs.) 

*  Psalm  kzix.  i. 
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Or  make  his  tributary  sighs  BOOK  L 

Keep  measure  with  our  agonies?  ^  ^* ' 

An  ancient  city  topples  down  41a 

From  broad-based  heights  of  old  renown. 

There  in  the  streets  confasedly  strown 

Lie  age  and  helplessness  o'erthrown. 

Block  up  the  entering  of  the  doors 

And  cumber  Heaven's  own  temple-floors^.' 

In   the   midst   of  his   distress   and    consternation,  He  im- 
Jerome  does  not  fail  to  improve  the  opportunity  forerentto 
enforcing  his  own  ascetic  views.     The  first  quotation  adTioe  in 
from  Virgil  occurs  in  his  celebrated  letter  *De  Mono- Moetidsm. 
gamia/  addressed  to  the  young  widow  Ageruchia,  to 
dissuade  her  from  re-marriage,  'Not  even  your  sighs 
are  safe/  he  says ;  '  it  is  dangerous  to  weep  over  your 
calamities.     Tell  me,  dear  daughter  in  Christ,  will  you 
marry  in  the  midst  of  such  events  as  these  \    What  do 
you  mean  your  husband  to  do— fight?    or  fly?     In 
either  case  you  know  what  sad  results  to  expect.    For 
the  Fescennine  song  *,  the  terrible  trumpet  will  crash 
upon  your  ears,  and  your  bridesmaids  may  have  to 
change  their  part  and  act  as  mourners  for  the  dead.' 

Again,  in  writing  to  Gaudentius  as  to  the  education 

^  Conington's  translation  of-^ 

'Quis  cladem  illins  noctis,  qois  funera  iando 
Explicet,  ant  possit  lacrimis  aeqnare  labores? 
Urbs  antiqna  roit^  multoe  dominata  per  annos; 
Plurima  perque  vias  stemuntiyr  inertia  passim 
Corpora,  perque  domes    . 
•  •  ■  •  •  • 

et  plurima  mortis  imago.' 

Aeneid  ii.  361-5  and  369. 
This  fondness  for  quotation  from  Virgil  is  one  of  the  many  resem- 
blances between  Jerome  and  his  great  namesake,  Oirolamo  Savonarola. 
'  The  merry  verses  chanted  when  the  bride  was  being  led  to  the 
bouse  of  her  husband. 


4ia 
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BOOK  L  of  his  infant  daughter  Pacatula,  he  seems  almost  to 
— '- — '—  rejoice  that  she  is  bom  into  so  dreary  a  world,  because 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  her  being  trained  to  abhor 
it.  '  0  shame/  he  says,  '  the  frame  of  the  world  is 
falling  into  ruin,  yet  our  sins  fall  not  fix)m  us !  That 
renowned  city,  the  head  of  the  Boman  world,  has  been 
destroyed  by  one  conflagration.  There  is  no  region 
where  the  exiles  from  Rome  are  not  foimd ;  churches, 
once  sacred,  have  fallen  into  heaps  of  ashes;  and  yet 
we  are  still  set  upon  covetousness !  .  .  .  Into  such  times 
as  these  our  little  Pacatula  has  been  bom;  these  are 
the  playthings  by  which  her  infancy  is  surrounded; 
she  is  learning  tears  before  laughter,  sorrow  sooner 
than  joy.  Oh,  let  her  think  that  the  world  has  ever 
been  like  this ;  let  her  be  ignorant  of  the  past,  avoid 
the  present,  yearn  only  for  the  future.' 

But  the  climax  of  his  ascetic  enthusiasm  is  reached 
in  his  letter  to  Demetrias,  daughter  of  the  Olybrius 
whose  Consulship,  along  with  that  of  his  brother  Pro- 
binus,  Claudian  sang  of,  and  granddaughter  of  Proba 
who  was  accused  of  opening  the  Salarian  Gate  to  the 
Goths.  In  this  letter  he  asserts  that  on  Demetrias 
consecrating  herself  to  a  life  of  perpetual  virginity 
*  Italy  changed  her  garments  of  mourning,  and  the 
ruined  walls  of  Rome  almost  resumed  their  former 
glory.  This  signal  instance  of  Divine  favour  made 
the  Romans  feel  as  if  the  Gothic  army,  that  ofF-soouring 
of  all  things,  made  up  of  slaves  and  deserters,  were 
already  cut  to  pieces.  It  made  them  rejoice  more  than 
their  ancestors  had  done  over  the  first  victory  which 
succeeded  the  terrible  disaster  of  Cannae.'  Was  it 
genuine  monkish  enthusiasm,  or  flattery,  or  the  slavery 
of  a  declamatory  author  to  his  own  rhetoric,  which 
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made  Jerome  write  such  extraordinary  sentences  as  book  i. 
these  1 1  ^"'  '^' 

On  his  great  African  contemporary  Augustine,  the  ^^^^'^ 
tidings  of  the  capture  of  Kome  produced  an  eflPect  as  ^  ■«»• 
powerful  as  upon  Jerome.     As  powerful,  and  in  a  cer-  st.  Augui- 
tain  sense  more  durable,  since  it  stimulated  him  to  the 
composition    of  his   greatest  work,   the   oflfspring   of 
thirteen  years  of  toil,  his  treatise  on  The  City  of  God. 
In  his  ^  Eetractations '  he  thus  describes  the  origin  of 
the  book : — 

*Rome,  meanwhile,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
under  their  king  Alaric,  was  overthrown  with  the  crash 
of  a  mighty  slaughter.  This  overthrow,  the  worship- 
pers  of  many  and  false  gods  (whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  Pagans)  endeavoured  to  connect  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  accordingly  they  began  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  the  true  God  with  even  more  than  their 
usual  bitterness.  Wherefore  I,  inflamed  with  zeal  for 
the  Lord's  house,  determined  to  write  a  treatise  on  The 
City  of  God,  in  order  to  refute  the  mistakes  of  some 
and  the  blasphemies  of  others.  This  work  kept  me 
employed  during  several  years,  being  interrupted  by 
many  other  engagements  which  had  to  be  attended  to 
immediately.  But  this  great  work  De  Civitate  Dei  is 
at  length  completed  in  twenty-two  books.* 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  plan  of  the  treatise.  Th«  *  ^ 

^  ^  CiviUte 

The  first  five  books  refute  the  error  of  those  who  assert  !>«»•' 

^  I  owe  this  quotation  and  the  reflections  suggested  by  it  to  Milman 
(History  of  Latin  Christianity,  i.  105,  note  r).  The  other  passages 
quoted  from  Jerome  are  from  £p.  xi.  (De  Honogamia)  Ad  Ageru- 
chiam ;  £p.  xii.  (De  Pacatolae  infantulae  educatione)  Ad  Gaudentium ; 
Ep.  xvi.  (Marcellae  viduae  epitaphium)  Ad  Principiam  Virginem; 
Ep.  Ixxxii.  Marcellino  et  Anapsychiae ;  and  from  the  preface  to  the 
third  book  of  his  Commentaries  on  Ezekiel. 
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BOOK  I.  that  the  prosperity  of  mankind  depends  on  Poljtheian. 

1.  The  next  five  are  directed  against  those  who  admit 

that  misfortunes  sometimes  befall  the  worshippers  of 
the  gods,  but  who  contend  that  they  ought  still  to  be 
adored  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  which  they  are 
capable  of  bestowing  in  a  future  state.  So  much  for 
the  negative  part  of  the  work.  Then,  for  the  positive 
part,  in  the  remaining  twelve  books  he  seeks  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
first  four  (nth  to  14th)  he  traces-  the  origin,  in  the 
second  four  (15th  to  i8th)  the  growth,  and  in  the  last 
four  books  (i8th  to  22nd)  the  destined  consummation 
of  the  two  eternally  separate  cities  whereof  one  is  the 
City  of  God,  the  other  the  City  of  the  World. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  great  Apology  of 
victorious  Christianity,  but  there  is  many  a  creek  and 
inlet  of  curious  disquisition,  of  antiquarian  lore,  of 
fantastic  speculation  concerning  Man  and  concerning 
Nature,  of  which  this  sketch-map  gives  us  no  hint 
Its  value  as  a  piece  of  Christian  polemic  is,  if  one  may 
venture  to  say  so,  far  inferior  to  its  value  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Pagan  Rome.  Afl 
a  mere  piece  of  argument  it  suffers,  not  only  fix>m  its 
intolerable  prolixity,  but  yet  more  from  the  very  com- 
pleteness of  its  victory.  Through  page  after  page 
Augustine  wrangles  on  with  the  Bomans  upon  such 
topics  as  their  worship  of  the  goddess  Felicity  ^.  Why 
did  they  worship  both  Felicity  and  Fortune?  What 
was  the  difference  between  them  \  Why  did  they  not 
worship  Felicity  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic, 
and  yet  introduce  her  worship  afterwards  ?     Were  they 

*  Book  iv.  §§  18-23. 
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not  really  happier  before  than  after  they  began  to  book  l 
worship   Felicity  1     And  so   on.     Arguments  of  this 


kind  seem  to  a  modem  reader  a  most  wearisome  slay-  ^^^ 
ing  of  the  slain :  and  yet  the  passage  from  Zosimus, 
quoted  in  this  chapter,  about  the  insult  offered  to  the 
statue  of  Valour,  shows  that  these  deified  abstractions 
really  retained  some  hold  on  the  reverence  of  the 
average  Pagan  intellect,  and  that  Augustine  was  not 
fighting  mere  phantoms,  though  much  of  his  sword- 
play  seems  to  us  superfluous. 

Upon  the  whole,  while  recognising  the  justice  of  its 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  fix)nt  ranks  of  Christian  litera- 
ture, it  may  be  said  that  the  book  is  less  than  its  title, 
that  the  single  thought  '  The  City  of  God  abideth  for 
ever  though  the  greatest  City  of  the  World  has  fallen 
in  ruin,'  is  the  most  sublime  thing  which  the  author 
has  to  put  before  us,  and  that  many  of  the  arguments 
by  which  he  tries  to  buttress  his  great  thesis  add  no 
strength  and  no  beauty  to  the  edifice.  As  a  work  of 
axt  the  Be  CivitcUe  Dei  certainly  suffers  from  its  ex- 
treme  diflEuseness  and  from  the  evident  anxieiy  of  the 
author  to  deal  with  every  difficulty  which  had  come 
before  him  in  the  course  of  a  world-wide  correspondence 
with  the  faithful.  Still  it  is  a  great  book,  worthy  of 
the  fetteful  age  in  which  it  appeared,  worthy  to  close 
the  chapter  of  the  old  polytheistic  literature  of  Greece 
and  Bome,  and  to  open  the  chapter  of  the  new  me- 
diaeval literature  which  was  to  be  the  common  posses- 
sion of  Christian  Europe.  The  thought  of  this  grand 
unseen  City  of  God  which  was  slowly  forming  itself 
out  of  the  wrecks  of  kingdoms  and  empires  was  one 
which  tended  to  realise  itself  in  the  lives  of  Christian 
men,  and  which  undoubtedly  influenced  the  policy  of 
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BOOK  I.  Emperors  as  well  as  Popes,  of  Charles  and  Otho  as  well 
— \ — L  as  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent. 
^^^  As  we  might  expect  from  his  position  in  the  argu- 
ment, Augustine  strongly  insists  on  all  the  mitigating 
circumstances  in  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  respect  shown  to 
the  churches,  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  so  forth ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  statement  that  in  so 
great  a  carnage  the  bodies  could  not  even  be  buried  ^ 
and  the  many  pages  devoted  to  the  unhappy  lot  of  the 
women  who  had  been  dishonoured  by  the  barbarians  *, 
clearly  show  that  the  usual  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by 
assault  were  not  lacking  in  the  case  of  Rome. 

The  same  great  thesis,  ^  Rome  has  not  suffered  these 
things  on  ax3count  of  her  desertion  of  Paganism/  guides 
and  informs  the  whole  history  of  Orosius,  which  has 
been  so  often  quoted  in  these  pages,  and  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  Orosius'  friend  and  master  Augustine. 
Move-  But  it  is  time  to  return  from  the  theological  schools 

SeGothB  of  Bethlehem  and  Hippo  to  Rome  and  her  invaders. 
^u^of  Three  days  only,  or,  at  the  most,  six,  did  the  Goths 
^^^^'  tarry  in  the  famine-wasted  and  probably  fever-stricken 
city.  Then,  with  their  heavy  burden  of  spoils,  and  a 
long  train  of  captives  ^  to  help  in  bearing  them,  they 
marched  southwards  through  Campania.  Rome  &llen, 
no  meaner  city  seems  to  have  even  attempted  resistance. 
We  hear  incidentally  of  one  captured  town,  Nola,  which 


^  i.  12. 


'  i.  16-19. 

'  Among  these  captives,  we  are  told,  (on  the  somewhat  doubtfol 
authority  of  an  inscription  in  the  charch  of  St.  Agnes  at  Bome^ 
recorded  in  Grater,  p.  11 73.  3,  bat  apparently  copied  by  him  from 
Baronios)  was  a  certain  deacon  named  Dionysius,  who  by  his  grett 
skill  in  medicine,  which  he  prescribed  without  fee  or  reward,  won  the 
hearts  of  his  captors. 
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had  resisted  Hannibal  when  flushed  with  his  (rreat  book  i. 

fhv   17 

success  at  Cannae,  but  which  apparently  did  not  even  . 
delay  the  victorious  march  of  Alaric.  Here  round  the 
tomb  of  St.  Felix  (who  suffered  martyrdom  probably  in 
the  persecution  under  Diocletian)  Paulinus  the  bishop 
had  erected  a  little  suburb  of  convents.  He  had  long 
ere  this  voluntarily  exchanged  great  wealth  for  a  life  of 
poverty ;  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  his  firiend  Augus- 
tine \  '  When  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  barbarians 
he  put  up  this  prayer,  as  he  afterwards  informed  me, 
"  Lord,  let  me  not  be  tortured  to  make  me  reveal  my 
gold  and  silver,  for  where  all  my  wealth  is  gone  thou 
knowest." '  The  context  of  the  passage  seems  to  imply 
that  the  prayer  was  granted,  and  that  the  good  bishop 
did  not  even  lose  the  little  firagment  of  property  which 
still  belonged  to  him '. 

From  Campania  Alaric  and  his  Goths  pressed  on  still 
southward  into  Bruttii,  the  modem  Calabria.  They 
collected  some  ships  at  Reggio  —  intending  to  invade 
Sicily,  some  historians  say;  to  pass  on  thence  into 
Africa,  says  Jordanes  the  Goth.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  is  right,  that  Africa  was  the  present 
object  of  Alaric's  attack.  Not  necessarily,  however,  the 
ultimate  object.  His  military  instinct  showed  him  that 
there,  in  the  great  granary  of  Rome,  must  the  question 
of  dominion  over  the   Eternal  City  be  decided;  that 

^  De  Civitate  Dei,  i.  lo. 

'  Every  year  on  the  Feast  Day  of  St.  Felix  (14th  January)  Paulinas 
wrote  a  'Carmen  Natalitium'  in  his  honour.  Seventeen  of  these 
poems  are  preserved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  their  vapid  fluency 
throws  very  little  light  on  the  history  of  the  times,  and  as  the  order  of 
the  poems  is  itself  uncertain,  all  the  vigorous  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  fix  by  their  means  the  order  of  historical  events  result  in 
nothing  but  reasoning  in  a  circle. 


Ch.  17. 
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BOOK  I.  while  Heraclian  still  held  Africa  for  Honorios,  the 
phantom-Emperor  at  Bavenna  could  not  be  dethroned. 
He  was  going,  then,  to  Africa,  but  doubtless  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  Kome. 

But  whatever  might  be  his  intentions,  they  were 
frustrated.     The  wave  of  Teutonic  invasion  had  reached 
its  extreme  limit  at  Beggio,  and  was  henceforward  to 
recede.    With  delight,  doubtless,  and  gratitude  for  what 
seemed  like  an  interference  of  Providence  on  their  behalf 
the  citizens  of  Sicilian  Messina  saw  a  great  storm  arisen 
by  which  Alaric  s  fleet  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  army,  already  embarked  thereon, 
destroyed  ^     The  Visigothic  king  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  acknowledge  defeat,  even  by  the  elements.      He 
lingered  near  Beggio,  still  perhaps  dreaming  of  con- 
Death  of    quests  beyond  the  seas.     Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his 
warlike  schemes.  Death  surprised  him.     We  are  told 
nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  his  malady,  except  that  it 
was  of  short  duration.     It  is  probable  that  in  his  case, 
as  in  that  of  so  many  other  Northern  invadeiB  of  Italy, 
climate  proved  itself  mightier  than  armies,  and  that 
Fever  was  the  great  avenger. 
Hig  burial      The  wcll-known  story  of  the  burial  of  Alaric  denvee 

undfiT  the 

Kiyer        somc  additional  interest  from  the  remembrance  of  his 
birthplace.     He  was  bom,  as  the  reader  may  recollect^ 


BoBenio. 


Apud  Pho-  ^  According  to  OlympiodortiB,  the  Qothic  invasion  of  Sicily  was  said 
^<?°ri!l'  *^  ^  ^^  some  mysterious  manner  barred  by  a  sacred  image,  erected  io 
Migne).*  old  times  and  containing  within  one  foot  a  flame  of  ever-bunung  fire, 
in  the  other  a  portion  of  never-failing  water.  Its  destined  fnnctioD 
was  to  protect  Sicily  from  ravages  by  the  fire  of  Etna,  and  froo 
assaults  of  barbarians  across  the  seas,  by  both  of  which  scourges  tbe 
island  was  grievously  tormented  after  the  image  was  overthrown 
(a  few  years  later  than  this  time)  by  Aesculapius,  steward  of  the 
Sicilian  property  of  Constaniius  and  Placidia. 
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on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  book  i. 
of  Europe.  The  flow  of  the  broad  but  sluggish  Danube,  — — 
the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  pine-trees^,  the  distant 
thunder  of  the  Euxine  upon  its  shore, — ^these  were  the 
sounds  most  familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  young  Visigoth. 
Now  that  he  had  swept  with  resistless  force  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  a  river  must  flow 
over  his  grave  as  it  had  encircled  his  cradle.  Forth 
from  the  high  pine-woods  of  the  Calabrian  mountain- 
range  of  Sila  leaps  the  stream  of  the  Busento,  which, 
meeting  the  Isifger  river  Crati  coming  from  the  Apen- 
nines, encircles  the  town  of  Cosenza,  where  the  great 
Visigoth  met  his  death.  To  provide  their  leader  with 
a  tomb  which  no  Italian  hand  should  desecrate,  the 
barbarians  compelled  a  number  of  their  captives  to 
labour  at  diverting  the  Busento  from  its  ordinary 
channel  In  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  they  dug  the 
grave,  in  which,  amid  many  of  the  chosen  spoils  of 
Rome,  the  body  of  Alaric  was  laid.  The  captives  were 
then  ordered  to  turn  the  river  back  into  its  ancient 
course,  and  their  faithful  guardianship  of  the  grim 
secret  was  secured  by  the  inviolable  seal  of  death 
printed  upon  their  lips.  So,  under  the  health-bringing  ^ 
waters  of  the  rapid  Busento,  sleeps  Alareiks  the  Visi- 
goth, equalled,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  only  three  men 
in  succeeding  times  as  a  changer  of  the  course  of  history. 
And  these  three  are  Mohammed,  Columbus,  Napoleon. 

Of  that  other  triad  who  marked  for  us  the  commence-  Effect  of 
ment  of  the  year  395,  two  are  gone — Stilicho  and  Alaric.  of Ve  faiT 
Honorius,  their  ignoble  contemporary,  as  is  the  manner  on  h^o- 

rins. 

^  The  island  of  Peuce,  Alaric's  birthplace,  was  named  from  the 
forests  of  pine  (ircvn;)  with  which  it  was  covered. 
'  Jordanes  calls  it '  unda  salutifera '  (cap.  30). 
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BOOK  I.  of  human  aflfairs,   survives,  and  is  to  live  on  yet  for 

Ch  17 

— '. — ^  thirteen  years.  Something  has  been  said  of  the  effect 
of  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Eome  upon  Jerome  and 
Augustine :  it  would  be  improper  not  to  mention  the 
impression  which  they  are  said  to  have  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  Boman  Imperator.  A  chamberlain,  says 
Procopius  \  rushed  into  the  Imperial  presence,  announc- 
ing that  Rome  had  perished.  '  *'  Eome  perished ! "  aaid 
the  Emperor.  ''  It  is  not  an  hour  since  she  was  feeding 
out  of  my  hand."  He  understood  the  sad  news  as  relating 
to  a  very  fine  fowl  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 
Bome.  Then  the  eunuch  explained  to  him  that  it  was 
only  the  city  of  Bome  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Alaric.  "But  I  thought,  my  friend,"  said  Honorius, 
evidently  relieved,  "  that  you  meant  that  I  had  lost  my 
hird  Home." ' 

The  anecdote  can  hardly  be  true,  but  even  the  inven- 
tion of  such  a  story  shows  the  estimate  which  his  subjects 
had  formed  of  the  fatuous  folly  of  the  prince  who  is 
styled  upon  his  coins,  Honorius,  the  Pious  and  the 
Fortunate,  the  Triumpher  over  the  nations  of  the 
barbarians. 

^  De  Bello  Yandalico,  i.  2. 


NOTE  J.    Statistical  Aspects  op  the  Contest  between 

Rome  and  the  Barbarians. 

Op  really  trustworthy  statistics  eonceming  the  numbers  and  NOTE  J. 
resources  of  the  two  powers  whose  struggle  we  have  been  con- 
templating,  it  must  at  once  be  confessed  that  we  have  none.  We 
have  only  guesses  by  learned  and  ingenious  men,  from  data  so 
vague  or  so  distant  in  point  of  time  that  error  from  a  thousand 
different  sources,  which  no  learning  or  ingenuity  can  detect,  may 
have  flowed  in  and  vitiated  their  conclusions. 

1.  Number  of  the  Goths. 

On  this  point  it  is  no  wonder  that  precise  information  is  not 
forthcoming.  One  would  not  expect  the  tumultuary  inroads  of 
an  unlettered  people  to  show  an  accurate  muster-roll  or  a  scien- 
tifically arranged  commissariat.  Our  most  valuable  number  is 
the  200,cx)0  fighting  men  of  the  Visigothic  nation  who,  accord- 
ing to  Eunapius,  were  collected  in  the  year  376  on  the  Walla- 
chian  shore  of  the  Danube  under  the  leadership  of  Fridigem. 
Add  to  these  the  other  Visigoths  under  Sueridus  and  Colias,  and 
under  Athanaric,  who  may  have  afterwards  become  amalgamated 
with  them,  deduct  the  losses  by  battle,  plague,  and  famine,  add 
again  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  during  the  peaceful 
reign  of  Theodosius,  deduct  for  those  whom  Alaric  may  have  left 
behind  him  in  lUyria,  and  the  reader  can  then  form  his  own 
conjecture  as  to  the  number  of  Gothic  troops  who  encompassed 
Rome  in  the  three  great  sieges. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  we  have  the  same  number,  200,000, 
mentioned  ^  as  that  of  the  soldiers  of  Radagaisus  who  were  shut 
up  by  Stilicho  in  the  hill-country  near  Florence.  There  are 
some  very  slight  indications  that  Alaric  made  his  second  in- 
vasion of  Italy  less  of  a  national  migration  than  the  first,  and 

*  Orosias  vii.  37. 
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NOTE  J.  that  this  was  one  cause  of  his  greater  success  in  408  than  b 
402.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  warned  by  the  calamity  whidi 
befell  the  unwieldy  host  of  Radagaisus  in  the  interval  between 
those  two  dates,  and  may  therefore  have  led  a  better  disciplined 
and  more  compact  army  into  Italy^  and  left  the  long'  train  of 
waggons,  the  women  and  the  children,  behind.  If  I  were  to 
venture  on  a  guess  at  all  it  would  be  that  Alaric's  army  in  hv 
second  and  successM  invasion  of  Italy  ranged  between  50,000 
and  100,000  men. 

2.  Number  of  the  Roman  army. 

At  the  time  when  the  Notitia  was  compiled  (probably  on  the 

eve  of  the  battle  of  PoUentia)  there  were  thirty-seven  Numeri 

and   eight  Vexillatione9  serving  in  Italy  ^.     These  thirty-seveB 

Numeri  consisted  of  fifteen  Legions  and  twenty-two  Auxilia  Pah- 

Una,     If  the  conjectural  estimate  on  p.  629   be   correct^  this 

would  give  us 

15  X  6100  =  91,500 

22  X  500    =  11,000 

8  X  500    =    4,000 

106,500  men  of  all  arms 
as  the  total  force  on  paper.  But  I  must  refer  to  what  I  hxn 
before  said  (p.  634)  as  to  the  difficulty,  amounting^  perhaps  to 
impossibility,  of  satisfisictorily  co-ordinating  the  various  state- 
ments as  to  the  disposition  of  the  troops  made  in  the  Notitia.  In 
the  demoralised,  exhausted,  bankrupt  state  of  the  Empire,  one 
may  imagine  almost  any  deduction  that  one  pleases  from  thii 
total  to  bring  it  down  to  the  efiective  force  under  the  conmiaiid 
of  Stilicho ;  but  on  the  other  hand  one  must  also  increase  it  bjr 
an  equally  vague  and  conjectural  estimate  for  the  troops  with- 
drawn from  the  defence  of  the  provinces  in  order  to  take  sennee 
among  the  defenders  of  Italy. 

3.  Population  of  Italy. 

In  a  young  and  vigorous  community,  the  number  of  the  ciyfl 
population  from  whom  fresh  recruits  might  be  drawn  to  oppon 
an  invader  who  remained  three  years  in  the  land,  mi^ht  have 
l)een  an  important  consideration.  But  Alaric  probably  knew 
that  he  might  safely  despise  any  accessions  to  the  Impernd 
strength  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  exhausted  and  spiiitles 

'  Kotitift  Occidentis,  cap.  Tii. 
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population  of  Italy.  What  the  number  of  that  population  was  NOTE  J. 
we  cannot  determine  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  The  only 
datum  for  the  calculation  is  the  number  of  the  levie  en  masse 
of  citizens  from  sixteen  to  forty-six  years  of  age,  which,  according 
to  Polybius,  was  made  throughout  Italy  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Spezia  to  Rimini  in  the  year  225  B.C.  in  expectation  of 
a  fresh  Gaulish  invasion.  The  number  then  raised  amounted 
to  about  700,000  foot-soldiers  and  70,000  horse.  On  this  basis 
Von  Wietersheim  calculates  the  population  of  that  portion  of 
Italy  at  4,700,000,  to  which  he  adds  from  Lombardy,  Piedmont, 
and  Venetia,  4,700,000 ;  for  the  Alpine  districts,  300,000 ;  giving 
a  total  of  9,700,000  for  all  Italy  at  its  fullest  extension ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fearful  waste  of  life  in  the  Social,  Servile, 
and  Civil  Wars,  he  claims  a  sufficient  increase  of  population 
to  bring  up  the  number  to  at  least  11,000,000  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

From  these  numbers  those  adopted  by  Mr.  Bunbury  in  his 
article  'Italia,'  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography,  do  not  greatly  differ,  though  he  adopts  a  somewhat 
lower  estimate.  He  fixes  the  population  of  Italy  south  of  the 
Spezia-Rimini  line  at  4,000,000,  exclusive  of  slaves,  and  re- 
marks that  the  population  of  the  same  district  at  the  present 
time  considerably  exceeds  9,000,000. 

It  will  be  evident  that  in  deducing  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  at  the  Christian  Era  from  the  statistics  of  a 
period  more  than  two  centuries  earlier^  there  is  already  great 
danger  of  error.  For  the  four  centuries  between  Augustus  and 
Theodosius  we  have  absolutely  no  guide  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  only  the  strong  and  almost  passionate  utterances  of 
Pliny  as  to  the  depopulating  effect  of  the  slave-system  of  agri- 
culture. Such  utterances,  and  the  whole  course  of  Imperial 
history,  justify  us  in  believing  that  if  the  population  of  Italy 
was  11,000,000  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  was  considerably  less 
than  that  number  at  the  time  of  Theodosius.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  estates  were  not  so  large  nor  the 
withering  effects  of  slave-culture  so  terribly  visible  in  the 
Lombard  plain  as  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Italy.  Possibly 
one  reason  of  the  ill-success  of  Alaric's  first  invasion  was  that  he 
never  passed  beyond  the  former  and  more  populous  district.  If 
so,  his  rapid  march  at  the  opening  of  his  second  invasion,  across 
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NOTE  J.  Umbria  to  Rome,  may  have  been  a  stroke  of  sagacious  boldness 
like  Sherman's  celebrated  Georgian  campaign  at  the  close  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  may  have  succeeded  for  the  same 
reason,  because  it  led  him  through  a  country  the  heart  of  which 
was  already  eaten  out  by  slavery. 

4.  Population  of  Rome. 

If  the  population  of  Italy  might  have  been  a  source  of  strength 
to  her  defenders,  that  of  Rome,  under  the  critical  conditions  of 
its  food-supply,  was  an  obvious  source  of  weakness.  What  then 
was  the  number  of  those  multitudes  who  watched  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  corn-ships  to  Ostia,  and  who  thronged  round 
Attains  shouting  '  Inpone  pretium  cami  humanae '  ? 

There  are  two  chief  data  upon  which  all  the  enquirers  into 
this  subject  found  their  reasonings  : — 

I.  The  Monumentum  Atic^rannm,  the  marble  tablet  upon  which 
Augustus  records  his  donations  to  the  Roman  people.  The 
sentence  to  which  they  attach  most  importance  runs  thus, '  Consul 
xii,  trecentis  et  viginti  millibus  Plebei  urbanae  sexagenoe  dena- 
rios  viritim  dedi'  (In  my  12th  Consulship  [b.c.  15]  I  gave  to 
every  man  of  the  urban  commonalty,  being  320,000  in  number, 
sixty  denarii). 

This  seems  as  if  it  should  give  some  secure  foothold  to  the 
statistician,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  close  upon  the  Christiaii 
Era.  If  we  know  the  number  of  the  poor  free  citizens,  to  esti- 
mate that  of  the  senators,  and  all  above  the  '  plebs  nrbana,' 
riiould  not  be  difficult.  The  great  element  of  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, arises  from  the  slaves.  Most  enquirers  concur  in  assmning 
them  at  something  like  the  same  number  as  the  free  population. 
This  is  however  only  a  guess,  and  one  which  our  compaiatiTe 
ignorance  of  social  life  in  Rome  leaves  us  no  means  of  accurately 
testing.  There  are  other  difficulties  of  detail  connected  with 
the  inscription,  questions  how  low  down  in  point  of  age  this 
distribution  of  cash  extended,  whether  girls  as  well  as  boys  were 
included  in  it,  and  why  in  the  same  inscription  other  nomberB 
(250,000  and  200,000)  are  mentioned,  apparently  for  the  same 
class  of  recipients. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  from  the  same  somewhat  vagae 
premises  the  following  very  different  conclusions  are  drawn  by 
their  respective  authors :— - 
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Bansen  fixes  the  population  of  Rome  (b.  c.  15)  at  i,3oo,cx)0.  note  J. 

Marquardt  „  „  „  i,630,cxx5. 

Zumpt  „  „  „  1,970,000. 

Hoeek  „  „  „  2,265,000. 

I  take  this  comparison  of  their  different  results  from  Von 
Wietersheim  (i  243),  who  himself  arrives,  by  a  course  of  reason- 
ing of  his  own,  at  results  very  similar  to  those  of  Bunsen,  making 
the  total  population  of  the  city  1,350,000. 

2.  The  Curiosum  Urbii,  a  description  of  the  city  of  Bome 
assigned  to  the  age  of  Constantino,  gives  the  number  of  the 
dwellings  therein  as  1790  Domus,  and  46,602  Insulae  ^  Scholars 
are  generally  agreed  that  the  former  are  the  great  self-contained 
mansions  of  the  rich,  and  the  latter  the  blocks  of  what  we  should 
call  'tenemented  property'  let  out  in  flats  and  rooms  to  the 
poorer  classes. 

From  this  number  of  dwellings  Gibbon  infers  a  population  of 
1,200,000,  and  Von  Wietersheim  1^70,000  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  how  exceedingly  liable  to  error  are  all 
calculations  of  the  population  of  a  city  from  a  conjectural  allow- 
ance of  so  many  inhabitants  to  each  house.  While  the  city  was 
in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  '  overcrowding  *  was  being 
practised,  such  calculations  might  be  below  the  mark,  and  they 
would  be  almost  sure  to  be  greatly  above  it  when  the  wave  of 
prosperity  was  receding.  The  stately  domus  would  still  remain 
though  the  retinue  of  slaves  was  gone,  and  one  or  two  solitary 
lodgers  might  represent  the  once  teeming  population  of  a 
crowded  insula.  It  is,  I  suppose,  considerations  of  this  kind 
which  have  led  Gregorovius  to  put  the  population  of  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Alaric's  invasion  as  low  as  300,000.  To  me,  not- 
withstanding the  undoubted  influence  of  the  removal  of  the 
Courts  of  Constantinople  and  Ravenna,  so  great  a  decline  of 
population  from  the  1,500,000  which  he  admits  for  the  time  of 
Rome's  greatest  prosperity,  seems  too  much,  especially  as  the 
report  of  the  Prefect  of  Albinus  (to  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
chapter),  as  to  the  rapid  recovery  of  population  by  the  city  after 


^  These  are  the  nmnben  of  the  aiimm*tion  at  the  end  of  the  Curiosum  Urbis 
and  the  NoHtia  Beffionum  Urbia  xiv,  as  edited  by  Jordan  (Topographic  der 
Stadt  Bom.  ii.  573). 
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No'lLJ.  Alaric's  sieges,  shows  that  Rome  still  exercised  a  strong  at- 
traction  of  gravitation  upon  the  people  of  Italy.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  conjecture  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  siege  might  still  amount  to  i,ooo,cxx). 
But  the  reader  will  see  how  much  is  lefb  to  mere  guess-work  in 
all  these  calculations.  The  Romans  of  the  Empire  had  accurate 
census-tables  and  registers,  but  unfortunately  the  labours  of  the 
amanuensis,  which  have  preserved  to  us  their  school-books  and 
their  religious  tracts  in  almost  too  great  abundance,  have  scarcely 
saved  for  us  one  of  these. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

THE  LOVERS   OF   PLACIDIA. 

AuthoritLeB. 

Sources : — 

We  still  derive  a  little  light  from  Orosius,  whose  polemical  BOOK  I. 
history  ends  with  the  restoration  of  Placidia  in  417.  ' 

But  our  chief  authority  is  Olympiodorus,  a  contemporary,  but 
known  to  us  only  at  second  hand  by  the  abstract  of  his  work 
contained  in  the  '  Library '  of  Photius  (*  Olympiodorus  apud 
Photium '  is  the  usual  form  of  quotation). 

Photius  is  the  celebrated  litterateur-bishop,  whose  elevation 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
followed  by  the  appeal  of  his  deposed  rival  Ignatius  to  Pope 
Nicolas  I,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  separation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  The  history  of  his  stormy  life 
may  be  read  in  Milman's  Latin  Christianity  (Book  v,  chap.  4), 
or  in  Finlay's  Byzantine  Empire  (Book  i,  chap.  3).  With  all 
his  many  faults  he  was  an  eam^t  scholar,  and,  whatever  injury 
he  may  have  inflicted  on  the  Church,  his  services  to  literature 
are  unquestionable.  Sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Bagdad, 
he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  writing  for  his  absent  brother 
Tarasius,  an  abstract  of  all  the  books,  279  in  number,  which  he 
had  been  reading  since  they  parted.  As  many  of  these  books 
have  utterly  perished,  the  value  of  this  abstract,  called  the 
Myriobiblon  or  Bibliotheca,  is  obviously  very  great.  Among 
other  subjects,  the  religious  controversies  of  the  fourth  century 
and  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  fifth  seem  to  have  engaged 
the  learned  ^jatriarch's  special  attention ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
we  have  not  only  a  valuable  abstract  of  the  Arian  historian 
Philostorgius  (quoted  in  previous  chapters),  but  also  one  of 
Olympiodorus. 

This  author  was  a  native  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes.     He  was 
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BOOK  I.  by  profession  a  poet,  and  by  religion  a  Greek,  that  is,  a  wor- 
shipper  of  the  old  Olympian  gods.  It  is  singular  that  Egypt 
should  have  given  us  two  such  valuable  guides  to  the  history 
of  the  West  as  Claudian  and  Olympiodorus.  He  composed  his 
history  probably  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III :  what  is 
certain  is,  that  beginning  with  the  year  407  it  closed  with  the 
accession  of  that  prince  in  425.  It  consisted  of  twenty-two 
books,  which  are  represented  in  the  Abstract  of  Photius  by  not 
quite  so  many  pages.  Photius  says  that  *  the  style  of  the  book 
is  poor,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  vulgarity  in  it,  so  that 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  regular  history,  and  that  he  seems  to 
have  felt  this  himself,  for  he  calls  it  only  "  Materials  for  Hig- 
tory,"  though  on  the  other  hand  he  adopts  the  conventional 
division  into  books,  and  endeavours  to  adorn  it  with  a  dedication 
to  Theodosius.' 

It  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  conjecture  that,  as  was  natanJ 
enough  for  an  Egypto- Greek  historian,  he  took  Herodotus  for 
his  model.  Certainly  his  long  digressions  about  the  Egyptian 
oases,  his  complaints  about  the  hardships  of  his  voyages,  his 
valuable  though  ludicrous  account  of  the  schools  of  philosophy 
at  Athens,  and  his  anecdotes  about  a  favourite  parrot  which 
danced  and  sang  and  called  people  by  their  names,  remind  one 
more  of  the  garrulous  old  man  of  Thurii  than  of  any  intervening 
historian.  But  be  it  dignified  or  undignified,  would  that  we  had 
still  the  twenty-two  books  of  his  history. 

My  quotations  of  Olympiodorus  are  generally  made  from  the 
fourth  volume  of  Miiller's '  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorom.' 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  relate  with  almost 
tedious  minuteness  the  marches  and  counter-marches, 
the  intrigues,  the  negotiations,  and  the  pliinderings, 
which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  Gothic  sack  of  Rome. 

Other  sieges  and  pillages  of  the  Eternal  City  lie 
before  us,  but  we  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  bestow 
on  all  the  same  close  attention  which  has  been  claimed 
for  the  first.  Now  that  the  secret  of  Rome's  weaknees 
is  disclosed,  many  a  nomadic  horde  wandering  over  the 
Scythian  steppes  has  heard  the  strange  exciting  histoij, 
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Capitolian  Hill.     But  we  hear  and  we  tell  the  adven-  — '. — '— 
tures  of  Columbus,  and  of  his  fellow  mariners,  who 
could  say 

'We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea,' 

* 

with  an  interest  which  we  do  not  accord  to  the  journal 
of  a  modem  passenger  traversing  the  same  waters  with 
all  the  appliances  and  all  the  luxuries  of  our  modem 
civilisation ;  and  uninteresting  as  the  latter  class  of 
travellers  do  some  of  the  more  recent  ravagers  of  Rome 
appear,  on  their  commonplace  and  easily  accomplished 
errand  of  destruction. 

Not  yet  however  for  another  generation  is  the 
example  of  Alaric  to  be  followed.  Forty-two  years  410-452- 
of  something  like  repose  for  Italy  have  first  to  elapse. 
In  journeying  over  this  long  piece  of  level  ground  we 
shall  find  our  attention  chiefly  attracted  by  the  story  of 
the  sister  of  Honorius  and  the  sister-in-law  of  Alaric, 
the  Queen  of  the  Goths  and  the  Augusta  of  the 
Romans,  the  lady  Galla  Placidia. 

The  second  marriage  of  Theodosius,  as  the  reader  has  Birth  and 
already  been  told,  was  a  somewhat  romantic  affair,  of  Gaiia 
springing  out  of  the  murder  of  Valentinian  II  and  the 
flight  of  his  mother  and  sisters  to  Constantinople.  The 
issue  of  that  marriage,  his  daughter  Galla  Placidia,  was 
thus  the  representative  of  two  Imperial  houses,  the 
granddaughter  of  the  warrior  Valentinian,  the  daughter 
of  the  warrior  Theodosius.  She  was  born  probably 
about  the  year  390^,  and  can  have  remembered  little 

^  I  see  that  the  statement  on  p.  569  (1.  10)  may  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  Placidia  was  born  in  394  at  the  time  of  her  mother's 
death«     That  is  not  my  meaning,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  Sievers 
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BOOK  I.  either  of  father  or  mother,  the  Empress  Galla  having 
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died  before  she  was  four  years   old,  and  Theodosius 


having  departed  immediately  after  for  his  last  campaign 

in  the  West.     As  she  inherited  one  of  her  names  from 

her  mother,  so  she  seems  to  have  been  the  only  member 

of  the  family  who  inherited  anything  of  the  vigour  and 

capacity  of  her  father,  character,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 

not  being  transmitted  according  to  sex. 

Her  resi-        For  somc  rcasou  unknown  to  us  ^,  she  did  not  follow 

Kome       her  brother's  court  to  the  safe  shelter  of  Bavenna,  but 

Oothic  in-^  remained  in  Bome  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  find  her  at  the  time  of  the 

first  siege  assenting  to  the  judicial  murder  of  Serena,  as 

decreed  by  the  Senate  *.     We  can  well  believe  that  the 

(Studieo,  p.  447)  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  child  bom  in  394  died 
at  the  same  time  as  its  mother.     (See  Zosimus  iv.  57.) 

^  One  reason,  perhaps,  might  be  that  her  kinswoman  Laeta,  widow 
of  Gratian,  was  still  residing  in  Rome. 

*  2iOsimas  v.  38.  Thierry  (Trois  Ministres  des  fils  de  Th&)doee, 
p.  376)  attributes  the  initiative  to  Placidia.  '  £lle  comparut  devant 
le  Senat:  elle  accusa  Serene  de  trahison,'  &c.  This  is  not  a  &ir 
inference  from  the  brief  words  of  Zosimus :  I^mk  Kotwj  re  ytpdwri^  960^ 

Koi  Ttktuudi^  TJ  6iionarpiq  rou  Bao-iXc'ax  Mk<l>j  ravrrfP  apaipteSjvoi  ('  The 

Senate,  and  Placidia  the  half-sister  of  the  Emperor,  jointly  deter- 
mined that  she   should   be   put   to   death').     The   whole  story  of 
Eucherius'   suit  and  Placidia's  rejection  of  it,  as  told  by  Thierry 
(p.  326),  seems,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  much  too  larg^  a  &bric 
for  the  few  lines  of  Claudian  (In  Cons.  Stilichonis,  ii.  350-361)  upon 
which  i,t  is  based.     The  following  is  the  passage  : 
'  Parte  ali&  spumis  fucantem  serica  frena 
Sanguineis,  primae  signatus  flore  juventae, 
Euchsriua  flectebat  equum ;  jaculisque  vel  area 
Aurea  purpureos  tollentes  comua  cervos, 
Aureus  ipse,  ferit.     Venus  hie,  invecta  columbis, 
Tertia  regali  jungit  connubia  nexu; 
Pennatique  nurum  circumstipantur  honores 
Progenitam  Augustis,  Augustommque  sororem. 
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wife  of  Stilicho  had  been  a  hard  duenna  towards  her  book  i. 
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young  kinswoman  :  and  a  few  words  of  Claudian  suggest 


the  possibility  that  the  suit  of  her  son  Encherius  for  4o8-4«o 
the  hand  of  his  cousin  may  have  been  too  importunately 
pressed :  still,  the  sanction  which  this  young  maiden  of 
eighteen  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  death  of  one  so 
unfortunate  and  so  unjustly  slain  as  Serena  must  remain 
as  a  stain  upon  her  memory. 

After  one  of  the  three  sieges  of  Rome,  probably  the  Pinddia 
second,  Placidia  was  taken  captive  by  the  barbarians ;  and  nnwrner 
though  treated  with  all  the  courtesy  and  deference  due  to  Gothic 
a  lady  of  royal  birth,  was  nevertheless  distinctly  spoken  *™^* 
of  as  a  hostage,  obliged  apparently  to  move  as  the  army 
moved,  and  used  as  a  lever  to  bring  the  endless  peace- 
negotiations  with  the  Court  at  Ravenna  to  a  satisfactory 
issue. 

But  after  the  death  of  Alaric,  and  when  his  brother-  Auuifa* 
in-law  Ataulftis  ^  had  been  raised  upon  the  shield  and  phno- 
proclaimed  King  of  the  Visigoths,  a  change  gradually     °^' 
came  over  these  negotiations,  and  the  restitution  of  the 
lady  Placidia  was  less  and  less  willingly  offered  by 
the  barbarians.      There   was  a  change  in  the   mind 
of  Ataulfus,  who  was  beginning  to  wish  to  be  the 
champion  rather  than  the  enemy  of  Rome.      *  When  I 
was   at   Bethlehem,'    says   his   contemporary   Orosius,  vii.  43. 
'  I  heard  a  citizen  of  Narbonne,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  under  Theodosius,  and  who  was  besides  a 

Eucherins  trepido  jam  flammea  sublevat  ore 

Yirginis :   arridet  laeto  Thermantia  fratri. 

Nam  domus  haec  utroque  petit  diademata  sexa; 

Reginasque  parit,  reginammqae  maritos.* 
*  The  name  Ata-nlfus  is  a  word  of  four  syllables,  possibly  derived 
from  Atta-Wulfs,  Father-Wolf,  and  so  equivalent  to  Wolf-son.     It 
suryives  in  the  modem  Adolf. 
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BOOK  I.  wise  and  religious  person,  tell  the  most  blessed  Jerome 
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that  he  had  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 


with  Ataulfus  at  Narbonne,  and  that  he  had  frequently 
heard  him  say  that,  in  the  first  exuberance  of  his 
strength  and  spirits,  he  had  made  this  his  most 
earnest  desire — to  utterly  obliterate  the  Boman  name, 
and  bring  under  the  sway  of  the  Goths  all  that  had 
once  belonged  to  them — in  fact,  to  turn  Bomania  into 
Oothia,  and  to  make  himself,  Ataulfus,  all  that  Caesar 
Augustus  had  once  been.  But  when  he  had  learnt, 
by  long  experience,  that  the  Goths  would  obey  no  laws 
on  account  of  the  vmrestrained  barbarism  of  their 
character,  yet  that  it  was  wrong  to  deprive  the  com- 
monwealth of  laws  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be 
a  commonwealth,  he  at  least  for  his  part  had  chosen  to 
have  the  glory  of  restoring  the  Boman  name  to  its  old 
estate,  and  increasing  its  potency  by  Gothic  vigour,  and 
he  wished  to  be  looked  upon  by  posterity  as  the  great 
author  of  the  Boman  restoration,  since  he  had  fiedled  in 
his  attempt  to  be  its  transformer/ 
^^  pi"^  Such  were  the  plans  which,  during  the  years  imme- 
c><Ji» '?  diately  following  410,  were  passing  through  the  brain  of 
one  an-      the  Gothic  chicftain,  and  at  the  same  time  his  heart  was 

other.  1    *    •   1  • 

cherishmg  day  by  day  more  loving  thoughts  about  the 
fair  wise  face  of  his  captive  Placidia.  She  appears  to 
have  been  ready  to  return  his  aflfection ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore with  some  surprise  that  we  find  a  space  of  four 
years  elapse  before  the  marriage  ceremony  takes  place. 
But  the          This  delay  seems  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 

mamiiffe  is  ^   ^  •'  *^ 

^h^*^fl  ^^  the  Visigoth  had  a  powerful  rival  in  the  person  of  the 
enceof      Empcror's    new    general    and    adviser,    ConstantiusS 

'  The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  the  British  usurper  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Gauls  is  ConatatUine ;  this  new  minlBter  of 
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before  whose  rising  star  the  influence  of  Olympius  and  book  i. 
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Jovius  successively  succumbed^.     He  too  had  set  his 
heart  on  winning  Placidia  for  his  wife,  and  the  effectual  avouSte 
services  which  he  rendered  to  her  brother  seemed  to  feo^,coB. 
excuse  the  pertinacity  of  his  suit.      Therefore  it  was  '^^^'^ 
that  whenever  Goths  and  Bomans  met  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  the  restitution  of  Placidia  was  the  point  most 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  ministers  of  Honorius, 
most  sedulously  evaded  by  the  envoys  of  Ataulfus. 

By  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortime  we  are  favoured  charactei- 
with  some   details  as  to  the  outward  appearance  of  the  two 
the  two  rivals,  and  can  therefore  imagine  some  of  the 
contending    emotions    which    agitated    the    heart    of 
Plaqidia. 

Ataulfus^  among  his  tall  countrymen,  was  not 
distinguished  for  his  stature,  but  his  shapely  figure 
and  dignified  countenance  more  than  atoned  for  this 
deficiency  *. 

Constantius,  on  the  other  hand  (an  lUyrian  by  birth, 
who  had  served  in  many  campaigns  under  the  great 
Theodosius),  is  described «  as  having  a  downcast,  sulky 
look.  His  broad  head  was  set  upon  a  large  neck ;  his 
great  lull  eyes  were  darted  with  a  scowl  to  right  and 
left  of  him,  so  that  men  said  he  looked  thoroughly  like 

Honorius  is  CcfMtantius.  The  habit  of  giving  the  names  of  the  still 
popular  CoDstantian  dynasty  greatly  perplexes  the  annals  of  this 
period.  We  meet  with  two  or  three  persons  of  the  name  of  Constans, 
and  one  Julian,  about  this  time,  in  addition  to  this  Constantino  and 
Constantius. 

^  Olympius  first  lost  his  ears,  and  then  was  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs,  by  order  of  Constantius  (Olympiodorus,  Fr.  8,  ed.  Muller).  The 
particulars  of  the  fall  of  Jovius  are  not  recorded. 

*  Jordanes,  cap.  zxxi. 

•  By  Olympiodorus  (fr.  23). 
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BOOK  I.  a  tyrant  ^ :   and  when  he  rode  he  rolled  forward  on  the 
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— '• — '^  neck  of  his  horse.  But  this  slouching,  gloomy  tyrant 
was  agreeable  enough  in  his  cups.  At  suppers  and 
banquets  he  showed  himself  a  pleasant  and  polite 
person ;  nay,  so  great  was  his  condescension  that  when 
the  time  came  for  the  comic  actors  to  enter  and  enliven 
the  feast,  he  would  often  rise  from  the  table  and  contend 
with  them  for  the  prize  of  buffoonery. 

We  must  again  interrupt  for  a  time  the  course  of  the 
history  of  Italy  in  order  to  glance  at  the  affairs  of  Graul 
and  Spain,  in  which  Constantius  played  a  prominent 
part.  The  year  409,  which  witnessed  the  elevation  and 
the  short-lived  glory  of  Attains,  saw  also  another  anti- 
Emperor  proclaimed  in  Spain,  threatening  the  throne 
of  the  usurper  Constantino.  There  was  disaffection  and 
mutiny  among  the  Spanish  troops  of  Constantine, 
which  was  connected  in  some  way  (whether  as  cause  or 
effect  our  authorities  will  not  enable  us  to  say)  with  the 
fact  that  the  three  barbarien  nations,  Vandals,  Alans, 
and  Suevi,  who  had  once  before  ineffectually  dashed 
themselves  against  the  barriers  of  the  Pyrenees,  now 
asth  Sept.,  succccded  in  penetrating  the  mountain-passes,  no  longer 
^  '  defended  by  the  old  national  militia,  and  were  soon 
surging  wildly  over  the  fat  and  fruitful  land  which  since 
the  birth  of  Christ  had  scarcely  seen  a  spear  throvm 
in  anger  ^.     Three-quarters  of  Spain  at  least  were  lost 

*  Or  Hikg,     Tvpainns  is  of  course  susceptible  of  either  meaning. 

'  Idatius  says  *  Alani  et  Wandali  et  Suevi  Hispanias  ingressi  aeri 
ccccxLVUi  (=A.D.  410)  alii  quarto  Kalendas  (28  Sept.)  alii  tertio 
Idus  Octobris  (13  Oct.)  memorant  die,  terti&  feria  Honorio  VIII  et 
Theodosio  Aixadii  filio  III  consulibus.'  The  consulships  fix  the  yetr 
to  409  not  410.  The  inteiTal  between  the  two  dates  mentioned, 
28  Sept.  and  13  Oct.,  might  well  be  occupied  in  the  passage  of  so 
numerous  a  horde  through  the  mountain  defiles. 
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to  the  Empire,  and  in  the  remaining  quarter  usurper  book  i. 
and  counter-usurper  were  struggHng  for  supremacy.  — '- — '- 


For  Gerontius,  the  British  lieutenant  of  Constantine, 
being  for  some  reason  superseded  in  his  command, 
refused  to  accept  his  dismissal,  and  proclaiming  one  of 
his  dependants^,  a  life-guardsman  named  Maximus, 
Emperor,  in  his  name  waged  bitter  and  on  the  whole 
successful  war  against  Constans.  the  son  of  his  former 
chief  Constantine.  In  the  year  410  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  driving  Constans  out  of  Spain,  and  to  have 
followed  him  into  Gaul,  intent  on  overthrowing  the  new 
dynasty.  Gerontius  besieged  and  took  Vienne,  probably 
in  the  early  part  of  411,  and  having  put  the  young 
Constans  to  death,  turned  southward  to  besiege  the 
strong  city  of  Aries,  where  Constantine,  given  over  to 
gluttony  and  sloth,  was  dragging  out  his  inglorious  reign. 
But  not  for  Gerontius  was  reserved  the  glory  of 
stripping  the  purple  robe  fix)m  the  base-bom  usurper. 
At  the  same  moment,  apparently,  that  he  was  marching 
on  Aries  from  the  North,  Constantius,  eager  to  do  some 
signal  service  to  Honorius  and  to  win  by  the  sword  the 
hand  of  Placidia,  was  approaching  it  from  the  East. 
Ere  either  army  had  formed  the  siege  the  bulk  of  the 
army  of  Gerontius  had  melted  away  from  his  standards 
and  had  joined  themselves  to  the  host  of  Constantius. 

^  All  the  other  authorities  except  Olympiodorus  say  or  imply  that 
this  was  the  relation  between  Qerontios  and  Maximus.   Olympiodorus  Fr.  16. 
seems  to  make  them  father  and  son,  saying  Pc/K^vrtor .  .  .  Mdf t/iov  rhv 

hnnov  ntuHoy   tts   rriv  t&p  fiofiforiKtov  ra^iv   nXovvra,   Bao-iXca  dvayoptvfi, 

I  think  we  must  conclude  either  (which  is  very  probable)  that  Photius, 
on  whose  notes  we  rely,  miBunderstood  the  meaning  of  his  author,  or 
that  Olympiodorus  used  the  word  nais  in  the  meaning  of '  servant,' 
which  like  the  Latin  'puer '  it  sometimes  beai*s.  The  Latin  translator 
in  MiilWs  edition  renders  *  ejus  filius  [potius,  ejus  domesticus]/ 

VOL.  I.  3  H 
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BOOK  I.  Perhaps,  in  fighting  Constantine,  they  had  persuaded 
* .  themselves  that  they  were  showing  their  loyalty  to  Hono- 
rius,  and  did  not  dare  to  oppose  in  arms  the  representa- 
tive of  the  legitimate  ruler  of  the  Empire.    Perhaps,  as 
Spaniards,  they  shared  that  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
Theodosian   house  which  had  brought  Didymus  and 
Verenianus  into  the  field.     Whatever  the  cause,  Geron- 
tius,  finding  himself  general  of  an  ever-dwindling  army, 
threw  up  the  game,  and  stole  away  into  Spain.     But 
the  soldiers  among  whom  he  came,  despising  him  for 
what  they  deemed  his  cowardly  flight,  mutinied  against 
him,  and  took  counsel  to  slay  him.      They  surrounded 
his  house  at  nightfall,  but  he,  with  one  faithful  hendh 
man,  of  Alan  blood,  and  a  few  slaves,  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  house  and  did  such  execution  with  their 
arrows  that  300  of  the  besiegers  fell.     At  length,  the 
arrows  were  all  exhausted ;  the  slaves,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  glided  away  from  the  house :  and  Gerontius 
might  easily  have  done  the  like.      But  he  would  not 
leave  his  wife,  who  for  some  reason  could  not  share  his 
flight,  and  his  Alan  comrade  would  not  leave  him«    So 
all  three  were  still  remaining  on  the  house  top  when 
the  day  was  dawning.      The  bloodthirsty   mutineers 
gathered  around  and  set  fire  to  the  house.     Flight  was 
impossible :  the  only  thought  of  the  defenders  was  how 
to  escape  ignominy  and  torture.     At  the  earnest  request 
of  his  friend,  Gerontius  cut  off  the  head  of  the  faithful 
Alan,  then  of  his  wife,  a  devout  Christian,  who  with 
prayers  and  tears  besought  him  thus  to  preserve  her 
honour.     Then  he  thrice  struck  himself  with  his  sword, 
but  failing  each  time  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound,  he  drew 
forth  the  trustier  dagger  and  stabbed  himself  to  the 
heart. 
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Meanwhile,  the  siege  of  Aries,  though  of  some  length,  book  i. 
had  upon  the  whole  gone  favourably  for  the  cause  of — '- — ^ 
legitimacy.  After  four  months  the  siege  seemed  likely  ^ 
to  be  raised  by  the  approach  of  Edobich,  a  Frank,  in  the 
usurper's  service,  who  had  been  sent  to  collect  auxiliaries 
among  his  barbarous  countrymen  on  the  lower  Rhine. 
But  by  a  clever  stratagem,  Edobich's  army  was  sur- 
rounded and  defeated  :  by  the  ingratitude  of  an  old 
friend  Edobich  was  slain,  and  Constantine  was  forced 
to  recognise  that  the  pleasant  years  of  Empire  were 
over.  He  took  refuge  in  a  church,  and  there  received 
priest's  orders.  The  people  of  Aries,  on  obtaining  the 
assurance  of  the  Imperial  clemency  both  for  themselves 
and  their  late  lord,  opened  their  gates  to  Constantius. 
As  far  as  the  citizens  were  concerned,  the  compact  was 
honourably  kept,  but  not  so  as  to  the  late  Augustus. 
He  was  sent,  with  his  son  Julian,  to  the  court  of 
Honorius,  but  messengers  met  them  at  the  twentieth 
milestone  from  Ravenna,  bearing  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor,  in  whose  mind  the  insult  offered  to  his  own 
majesty  and  the  cruel  murder  of  his  kinsmen,  out- 
weighed the  obligations  of  good  faith  and  the  respect 
due  to  his  general's  plighted  word.  Constantine  and  ^sth  Sept., 
Julian  were  put  to  death,  and  their  heads  were  fixed  up 
outside  the  gates  of  Carthage,  where  those  of  Maximus 
and  Eugenius,  the  usurpers  of  a  previous  generation,  had 
already  for  many  years  been  exposed,  a  ghastly  memorial 
of  an  anti-Emperor's  perils  ^ 

^  The  words  of  Olympiodorus  are  clear,  dnoTiB€irrai  SfKfxa  al  fc«^a<  Fr.  19. 
KapBoffivfit  t^iuBtv,     It  is  certainly  rather  difficult  to  understand  why 
Carthage  should  be  selected  as  the  scene  of  this  object  lesson  on  the 
duties  of  subjects :  but  I  agree  with  my  critics  that  to  propose  to 
Bubstitute  Milan  for  Carthage,  as  I  did  in  the  first  edition,  is  to  take 

3  H  2 
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meant  to  teach  was  not  learned  even  in  Carthage  itself. 

of  Hera-    Heracliaji,  the  murderer  of  Stilicho,  whom  we  have  seen 
vernor^f    Valiantly  and  loyally  holding  Africa  for  Honorius,  at 
"*^*      length  (in  the  year  413)  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
himself,  detained  the  usual  tribute  of  com  which  should 
have  gone  from  his  province  to  Bome,  and  set  sail  for 
the  coast  of  Italy  with  an  armament  which  the  terror- 
stricken  citizens  believed  to  be  larger  than  any  squadron 
that  had  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Xerxes,  and  to 
consist  of  37CX)  ships.      Something  however — perhaps 
the  remains  of  the  old  Boman  loyalty — lingering  near 
his  conscience,  made  him,  who  had  been  so  staunch  in 
his  defence,  falter  in  his  attack.      The  Count  Marinus 
resisted  him  with  some  vigour,  and  he  immediately  lost 
heart  and  fled,  with  one  ship,  to  Carthage,  where  he 
was  at  once  arrested  and  put  to  death  \      So  was  the 
death  of  Stilicho  avenged.      Constantius  asked  for  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  rebel,  and  obtained  it^  the 
historian  says,  *  at  one  asking ' — so  ductile  was  the  soft 
nature  of  Honorius.      It  amounted  to  £4600  in  gold, 
and  about  £92,cxxd  worth  of  landed  estate :    much  lesB 
than   Constantius    had    reckoned    on    receiving,    but 
su£5cient  to   enable   him   to  celebrate    his   consulship 
(in  the  year  414)  with  becoming  splendour. 

We  return   to   Ataulfus   and  his  Visigoths.      Two 

an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  text.  Mr.  Bury'g  suggestion  that 
Carthago  Nova  in  Spain  is  meant  would  be  quite  satisfactory  as  far 
as  Constantino  and  Julian  are  concerned,  but  one  fails  to  see  why  it 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  other  usurpers.  Kapxffiw  seems  to 
be  the  correct  form  of  the  Oreek  name  of  Carthago  Nova  as  much  n 
of  Carthago  Vetus. 

^  Headers  of  ^Hypatia'  will  remember  the  use  which  Kingslej 
has  made  of  this  abortive  stroke  for  empire  on  the  part  of  HeradiaiL 
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years  after  the  sack  of  Rome  they  quitted  Italy,  never  book  i. 
again  to  come  back  through  the  Alpine  passes.      The  — '- — ^ 
reason  of  their  departure  is  not  made  clear  to  us.      It  goths '" 
may  be  that  Gaul,  whither  they  at  first  directed  their  from  iiaiy 
steps,  seemed  a  fairer  prize  than  the  much-ravaged  *^^^f*"^' 
plains  of  Italy :  it  may  be  that  the  desire  of  conserving 
instead   of  destroying  *  Romania '  induced  the  Gothic 
chieftain  to  withdraw  from  a  land,  the  security  of  which 
was  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  prestige  of  Rome  : 
it  may  be  that  the  departure  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna  was  meant  to  soothe 
the  Roman  Emperor  into  giving  that  consent  to  the 
marriage  with  Placidia  which  threats  had  been  unable 
to  extort. 

But  strangely  enough,  if  this  was  the  aim  of  Ataulfus,  auuIIus 
he  next  appears  as  supporting  the  cause  of  Jovinus,  one  the  usurper 
of  the  many  usurpers  of  the  Empire,  who,  relying  on  the 
aid  of  the  Tartar  Alans  and  the  Teutonic  Burgundians, 
had  lately  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Mentz. 
That  pitiable  shadow  of  an  Emperor,  Attains,  who  still 
followed  in  his  train,  had  counselled  Ataulfus  to  make 
this  inexplicable  move.  One  important  result  followed 
from  the  visit  to  the  camp  of  Jovinus.  The  hereditary 
enemy,  or,  as  th6  Germans  would  say,  the  Erh-feind  ^  of 
Alaric  and  of  his  successor,  he  who  was  in  heart  the 
murderer  of  Stilicho,  Sarus,  was  coming  to  the  same 
headquarters  of  mutiny,  disgusted  with  the  ungrateful 
feebleness  of  Honorius,  who  had  allowed  his  faithful 
servant,  Belleridus  by  name,  to  be  miurdered  at  the 
Imperial  Court  without  making  any  inquisition  for 
his  blood. 

Unawares,  the  revolter  Sarus  rushed  into  the  deadly 

*  The  Qotbs  would  probably  call  bim  Arbi-fijanda, 
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'- 10,000  men,  against  whom   the   eighteen   or   twenty 


412. 
Sarni        foUowers  of  Sarus  fought  with  useless  intrepidity.    At 

SfiS  "^^  length  one  of  this  immensely  superior  force,  anxious  to 

Auuiftia.    \^^  \)^^  captive  alive  to  his  master,  threw  a  piece  of 

coarse  sacking  over  the  head  of  Sarus,  and  so  brought 

him   helpless,   but   still  living,   into  the   presence  of 

Ataulfus,  by  whose  orders  he  was  slain. 

Except  this  event,  little  followed  from*  the  visit  of 
Ataulfus  to  the  camp  of  Jovinus.  The  usurper  deeply 
offended  his  powerful  friend  by  proclaiming,  contraiy 
to  that  friend's  advice,  Sebastian,  his  brother,  as  his 
partner  in  the  Imperial  dignity. 
jov?nu8  With  the  opening  of  the  year  413,  Ataulfus  sent  an 
and  lys  son  embassv  to  Eavenna  offering  to  brine:  in  the  heads  of 

•urren-  •'  ^  ®  ® 

derod  by    all  the  usurpcrs  if  '  a  just  and  honourable  peace '  were 

to  Hono-    concluded.  The  offer  was  accepted,  oaths  were  exchanged, 

pat  to       and  the  ambassadors  returned.     First  of  all,  Sebastian  8 

head  was  despatched  as  a  present  to  Honorius^;   then 

Jovinus,    besieged    and   taken  prisoner,   was   sent  iu 

bonds  to  Bavenna,  and  there  slain  by  the  Praetorian 

Prefect  with  his  own  hand.      The  heads  of  the  two 

brothers  were  then  exposed  outside  the  gate  of  Carthage, 

where  the  two  pairs  of  usurpers  had  already  preceded 

them. 

^ewnrt-      Great  services  were  these  which  the  Visigoth  had 

^ilwl^'i     rendered  to  the  Emperor  :  still,  the  cardinal  point,  the 

•lowly.      restitution  of  Placidia,  could  not  be  agreed  upon.     Con- 

stantius  began  to  press  more  eagerly  for  her  return. 

Ataulfus,  to  evade  this  demand,  raised  his  terms,  for 

concessions  in  land,  in  money,  in  com,  yet  higher  and 

higher.     In  the  midst  of  the  peace  negotiations,  he  even 

made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  town  of  Marseilles. 
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afterwards  played  a  great  part  in  the  service  of  Placidia,  — '- — 1- 
repnlsed  him  with  great  loss,  and  he  scarce  escaped 
with  life.  Still,  however,  Ataulfus  pushed  on  his 
preparations  for  the  marriage ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
year  414,  the  year  which  witnessed  the  consulship  of 
the  other  lover,  Constantius,  Honorius  was  induced, 
chiefly  by  the  good  ofl&ces  of  a  certain  general,  Candi- 
dianus  \  to  give  his  consent  to  the  match. 

The  time  was  the  early  part  of.  the  month  of  January;     4H 
the  place  where  the  marriage  was  solemnised  was  the  <^>»g  »* 
city  of  Narbonne,  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  the 
chief  province  of  Gaul.     The  house  of  Ingenuus,  one  of  Olympic- 

•  doruB  ap. 

the  principal  personages  of  the  city,  was  given  up  for  Photium, 
the  ceremony.  Here,  in  the  inner  apartment  *  which  Miiier).  ' 
was  adorned  after  the  manner  usual  with  wealthy 
Bomans,  sat  Placidia  in  the  ^eat  of  honour,  arrayed  in 
royal  robes.  To  her  entered  Ataulfus,  not  wearing  the 
furs  and  carrying  the  great  battle-axe  of  the  Goths,  but 
dressed  in  the  fine  woollen  tunic  ^  which  was  the  appro- 
priate wedding  garment  of  the  Bomans,  and  in  all  other 
respects  costumed  like  a  countryman  of  the  bride.  The 
religious  ceremony  may  probably  enough  have  been 
performed  by  Sigesarius  the  Arian  bishop  who  baptized 

^  Candidlanus  is  mentioned  again  by  Olympiodorus  as  assisting  in 
the  restoration  of  Placidia  and  her  son  in  425.  He  also  presided  at 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  where  his  influence  was  exerted  on  the 
side  of  Nestorius.  He  was  then  '  Comes  Domesticorum.'  The  '  Pons 
Candidiani '  at  Havenna,  mentioned  by  Jordanes  (De  Rebus  Greticis, 
cap.  zxix)  as  the  limit  of  Alaric's  advance  in  that  quarter,  was 
probably  named  after  him. 

*  Or  it  may  be  in  the  '  atrium/  or  long  porch  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  Greek  word  vwrras  seems  susceptible  of  either  interpretation. 
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— \ — '—  chaplain  to  the  Visigothic  army. 
^'^*  And  so  the  complicated  and  unsatisfactory  negotia- 

tions of  the  last  four  years  were  brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  Romans  and  barbarians  were  made  for  the  time 
one  people ;  the  captor  and  captive  were  fond  husband 
and  devoted  wife. 

The  gorgeousness  of  the  wedding  presents  which  the 
Visigoth  gave  to  his  bride  was  long  remembered. 
Fifty  beautiful  youths  dressed  in  silken  robes  (the 
material  for  which  came  not  then  from  Lyons,  but 
across  trackless  deserts  from  the  far  East  of  Asia) 
knelt  before  the  bride,  whose  slaves  they  were  hence- 
forward to  remain.  Each  held  in  his  hands  two  chargers, 
one  filled  with  gold,  the  other  with  precious,  or  more 
properly,  priceless,  stones.  The  gold  and  the  jewels 
were  the  spoils  of  Rome,  but  Placidia  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  woman  if  at  that  moment  the  thought 
of  the  possession  of  so  many  lustrous  gems  did  not  in 
some  measure  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  woes  of 
*  the  daughter  of  her  people.' 
Aiuiui  After  the   presentation  of  the  wedding  gifts  came 

choir-        the  singing  of  wedding  songs,  in  which  the  aesthetic 
Attains,  ex-Praetorian   Prefect,   ex-Emperor  of  Rome, 
but  ever  true  to  his  Greek  instinct  for  Art,  led  the 
chorus. 
Tmpor-  The  day  ended  with  loud  demonstrations  of  loy  on 

marriage  the  part  of  both  the  populations  whose  union  was 
figuring  typified  by  this  event.  And,  in  truth,  small  as  was  the 
of  the  result  which  actually  followed  from  this  marriage,  we 
Teutonic  cau  hardly  attribute  to  it  too  great  an  importance  as 
'^^*'*  symbolical  of  that  amalgamation  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Germanic  races  which  was  yet  to  be,  though 
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confused  and  bloody  centuries  were  to  elapse  before  it  book  i, 
was  finally  achieved.  Augustus  or  Tiberius  would  — ^-^ 
have  as  soon  accepted  a  menial  slave  for  a  son-in-law 
as  the  German  hero  Arminius.  In  the  four  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  those  days,  *  Gothia '  has  risen 
much  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  and  '  Bomania '  has 
learned  that  her  very  existence  may  depend  on  the 
clemency  of  these  barbarians.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  sister  of  the  Eoman  Augustus  and  the 
Thiudans  of  the  Teutonic  people  are  joined  with 
mutual  love  and  reverence  in  the  honourable  estate  of 
holy  matrimony;  the  word  Barbarian  loses  half  its 
potency  as  an  epithet  of  reproach,  and  Mediaeval 
History  begins  to  show  itself  above  the  horizon. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  soq,  named  after  his  Birth  of 
maternal  grandfather  Theodosius.      It  might  well  be  eldest  son, 
thought  that  high  fortunes  were  in  store  for  this  child, 
that  he  would  one  day  mount  the  throne  of  the  Caesars 
and  restore  to  Rome,  by  the  arms  of  his  father  s  soldiers, 
all  and  more  than  all  that  she  had  lost  by  the  might  of 
one  uncle  and  the  weakness  of  another.     But  it  was  not 
80  to  be.     Ataulfus,  though  more  than  ever,  since  this 
infant's    birth,   disposed   to   be   friendly  towards  the 
Empire,    found   his   overtures   for   peace    persistently 
declined  on  account  of  the  predominant  influence  of 
Constantius.      Nay  more  :    without   actual   battle  he 
appears  to  have  been,  by  a  kind  of  blockade  of  the 
Gallic  coast,  forced  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  obUged  to 
enter  Spain  where  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Sueves,  having 
penetrated  before  him,  left  little  to  be  plundered  and 
much  toil  to  be  undergone  by  the  latest  comers.     Soon     415- 
after  the  Yisigothic  host  had  entered  Spain  the  infant  who  dies 
Theodosius  died.     His  parents  made  great  lamentation 
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BOOK  I.  over  him,  and  buried  him  in  a  silver  coffer  in  a  church 
— '- — 1-  outside  their  new  capital,  Barcelona. 
Auuifoi        "^^^  death  of  the  child  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
™»r^^  of  the  father.     Ataulfus  had  among  his  servants  a  Goth 
««»™-       named  Dobbins  (or  Dubius)  \  whose  former  master,  the 
chief  of  some  petty  tribe,  he  had  conquered  and  slain. 
Dobbins  was  loyal  to  the  memory  of  his  earlier  servitude, 
and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.      It  came 
one  morning  when  the  king,   according  to  his  usual 
custom,  was,  like  many  a  Teuton  since,  going  the  round 
of  his  stables  and  enjoying  the  sight  of  his  horses  feed- 
ing.     Then,  apparently,  the  treacherous  groom  came 
behind  him  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.     Dying,  for 
he  was  not  killed  on  the  spot,  he  was  able  to  whisper 
his  commands  to  his  brother,  '  If  possible  live  in  friend- 
ship with  Rome,  and  restore  Placidia  to  the  Emperor.* 
And  with  those  words  surely  a  spasm  of  grief  shook 
the  frame  of  the  dying  warrior  as  he  remembered  all 
the  years  wasted  on  windy  negotiations.      Four  years 
of  these  and  only  one  of  actual  possession  of  his  fair 

^  According  to  Jordanes,  the  assassin  was  a  certain  W^rnolf,  at 
whose  small  stature  his  master  had  frequently  mocked.  But  Oljm- 
piodonis,  whose  account  I  have  followed,  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
right  than  Jordanes.  The  modem,  historians,  including  even  the 
careful  Aschbach,  make  the  assassin  a  former  servant  of  Sams. 
I  venture  to  think  that  they  are  mistaken.  OlympiodoroB,  who 
Fr.  a6  (ed.  knows  the  history  of  Sams  well  and  has  described  his  d^ith,  simply 
^'  says  noXoi  yap  fy  6  tovthm  d€<m6'nis  fiolpag  TorBiKfjs  prj(  vwo  'AdaovX^ov 
apijpijfitvos,  *  For  the  master  of  this  man  was,  of  old,  king  of  a  €k>thic 
troop,  and  had  been  slain  by  Adaulphus.'  Had  it  been  Sams,  he 
would  surely  have  mentioned  the  name.  Tillemont  evidently  thinks 
so,  for  he  describes  the  event  thus :  '  H  fut  tu^  dans  son  dearie  par  on 
de  ses  domestiques  nomm6  Dobbie,  de  sa  propre  nation  et  qu'il  avoit 
pris  depuis  longtemps  k  son  service.  Mais  c'estoit  apr^  avoir  tu6  mm 
maitire  qui  estoit  Roy  d*une  parfie  des  Goths :  et  il  n'avoit  jamais  pa 
luy  faire  oublier  ce  premier  maistre.'     (v.  629.) 
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younff  bride.     The  thought   lent  a  fresh    bitterness  book  i. 

•^  °  °  .  Ch.  18. 

to  death  as  the  soul  of  Ataulfus  went  forth  whither 

Alaric  had  preceded  him. 

The  successor  of  Ataulfus  was  Singeric  ^  the  brother  Singwic, 
of  Sarus.  Seeing  the  brother  of  the  Erbfeind  thus  oCA.uiiifu», 
reaping  the  advantage  of  Dobbius's  crime,  we  shaU  1^^.. 
probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  was  an 
accomplice  before  the  fact.  His  acts  are  those  of  a  man 
determined  to  pursue  the  blood-feud  to  the  uttermost. 
He  tore  the  sons  of  Ataulfus  (children  of  an  earlier 
marriage  than  that  with  Placidia)  out  of  the  very  arms 
of  Bishop  Sigesarius  and  put  them  to  death.  Placidia 
he  durst  not  slay,  but  he  dared  to  insult  her.  Mingled 
with  a  crowd  of  other  captives  she  was  forced  to  walk 
before  his  horse  out  of  the  gates  of  Barcelona,  and  this 
insulting  procession  ^  was  continued  till  it  reached  the 
twelfth  milestone  from  the  city.  Strange  reverse  of 
fortune  for  the  daughter,  sister,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Emperors,  humbled  thus  before  an  insolent  barbarian 
on  the  soil  of  her  own  ancestral  Spain  I 

But  the  reaction,  if  such  there  was  in  the  Visigoth ic  He  is  ■Um, 
camp  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Sarus,  was  but  for  a  moceedB 
moment.      After  a  reign  of  only  seven  days  Singeric 
was  slain,  and  the  brave  Walia,  a  worthy  successor, 
though  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  relative  of  Alaric  and 
Ataulfus,  was  raised  upon  the  shield  in  his  stead. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  King  Walia  was  to  restore 

'  Otherwise  Segeric  (Oroeius)  or  Regeric  (Jordanes). 

*  The  word  used  by  Olympiodoras  for  this  procession,  irp<mofiwfj  is 
sometinies  used  of  a  fimertd  procession.  Is  it  possible  that  Singeric, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  inflicted  this  insult  on  Placidia  while 
she  was  actuaOy  following  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  to  the 
grayet 
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— '■ — L  was  charged  to  escort  her  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
^'  *     whither  came  Constantius  with  almost  regal  pomp  to 
riaddia     receive  her.      A  firm  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
Honorius    nations  was  at  length  concluded,  and  in  return  for  the 
wndu^^  surrendered  princess  the   Visigoths  received    6oo,cxx) 
the^pire  ^^^ures  (nearly  I9,cxx)  quarters)  of  com.      This  was 
viigothi.  possibly  the  amount  of  pay  which  had  been  stipulated 
for  and  wrangled   over  in  the   previous  negotiatioDS 
between  Ataulfus  and  Honorius. 
Miserable       Aud  in  truth  the  state  of  Spain,  wasted  and  trodden 
of  Spain,     uudcr  foot  by  four  barbarian  tribes  (Vandals,   Alans, 
Suevi,  and  Visigoths),   as  well  as   by  the  remaining 
Roman  soldiery,  was  such  that  any  considerable  quantity 
of  com  might  well  seem  a  good  exchange  for  a  princess. 
The  usual  terrible  stories  of  cannibalism  are  told  of  this 
time.      In  one  Spanish  town,  it  is  said,  a  woman  who 
had  four  children  ate  them  all.     As  the  first  and  the 
second  and   the  third   disappeared,  she    pleaded   the 
necessity    of   affording     some     sustenance,     however 
dreadful,  to  the  remainder,  but  when  the  fourth  was 
eaten   this  plea  availed  her  no  longer,  and  she  was 
stoned    to   death   by  her   horrified   townsmen*      One 
commercial  transaction,  long  remembered  and   talked 
of  beside  many  a  barbarian  camp-fire,  marked  this  time 
of  famine.      Some  Gothic  soldiers  bought  from  some 
Olympic-    Vaudals  a  trula  of  wheat  for  an  aureus.     As  the  Trula 

doruB, 

Miiu^  ^*^'  ^^  ^^^y  *^^  third  part  of  a  pint,  and  the  Aureus  was 
worth  about  twelve  shilhngs,  the  bargain  did  not 
redound  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  Visigoths,  who 
received  firom  the  other  nation  the  contemptuous 
nickname  of  Truli.  Many  a  time,  as  we  can  well 
imagine,   were    the   streets   of  Spanish   towns   made 
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red  with  Teuton  blood,  and  the  yellow  locks  of  slain  book  i. 
barbarians    lay   thick  across  the   pathway,  after  the — '. — 1 
taunting  shout  Truli^  Trulh  and  some  imknown  word 
of  answering  defiance  had  greeted  the   ears  of  the 
trembling  provincials. 

The  thought  that  Bome  would  be  the  gainer  by  all  ^*p®^ 
these  dissensions  among  her  invaders  is  expressed  byt^edineu 
the    barbarians    themselves   with   a  plamnees   which  barbanaiu 

111/  T  1      ^o'lld  ret- 

seems    most    improbable   (were    we   not   readmg  the  cue  the 
words  of  a  contemporary)  in  the  following  passage  of 
Orosius : — 

'Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  all  sent  embassies  to 
Honorius,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Yisigothic  king 
Walia,  and  on  the  same  errand.  "Do  thou  live  at 
peace  with  all  of  us,"  said  they,  **and  accept  the 
hostages  of  all.  We  fight  with  one  another,  perish  with 
one  another,  conquer  for  thee :  thy  commonwealth  will 
reap  immortal  gain  if  both  parties  among  us  perish." ' 

Orosius  upon  this  remarks,  *  Who  would  believe  these  Ccmciuttoi 
things,  unless  the  fact  itself  persuaded  him  of  it.      But  history, 
so  it  is,   that  up  to   this  very  time  we  hear  from     ^ 
numerous  messengers  that  wars  are  being  daily  waged 
among  the  barbarous  nations  in   Spain,  and  that  the 
bloodshed  on  both  sides  is  enormous  :   especially  that 
Walia,  the  king  of  the  (joths,  is  earnest  in  keeping  the 
peace  which  he  has  made  with  us.     Wherefore  I  would 
for  my  part  concede  that  the  age  of  Christianity  should 
be  abused  as  much  as  ever  you  please,  if  you  can  show 
me  anything  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  till  the 
present  time  that  has  ever  been  managed  with  similar 
success.'     And  so,  with  a  few  complimentary  words  to 
St.  Augustine,  he  ends  his  history  *  of  the  passions  and 
punishments  of  men  during  5617  years,  namely,  from 
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BOOK  I.  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  present  day/  Here 
— '- — —  we  part  company  with  the  worthy  ecclesiastic,  not 
entirely  convinced  that  the  then  condition  of  the 
Boman  Empire  was  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  nor  regretting  that  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Bevelation  rests  upon  some 
other  arguments  besides  those  alleged  in  the  Seven 
Books  of  the  Histories  of  Orosius. 
We  part         Here  also  our  path  diverges  from  that  of  the  Viri- 

company  •  •  x- 

frouithe  gothic  natiou.  In  order  to  trace  the  fortunes  of 
Placidia,  the  type  of  the  alliance  between  Bome  and 
the  barbarians,  we  have  followed  the  Visigoths  over 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  now  time  to  return 
within  the  frontier  of  Italy.  But  having  accompanied 
their  waggons  so  long,  we  may  in  parting  from  them 
give  a  brief  glance  at  their  future  history.  The 
Their  sub-  succossors  of  Alaric  will  establish  a  powerful  and 
^!^  well-ordered  kingdom  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  capital  of  which  will  be  the  city  of  Toulouse,  its 
northern  frontier  the  Biver  Loire,  and  its  southern  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  They  will  take  a  leading 
part  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  the  fairest  of  their 
possessions  north  of  the  Pyrenees  wiU  be  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis  and  his  sona 
In  the  sixth  century  they  will  consolidate  their 
Spanish  kingdom,  they  will  renounce  Arianism,  and 
be  numbered  among  the  most  steadfast  supporters  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  elective  character  of  their 
monarchy,  the  predominance  of  the  great  noblea,  and 
then  of  the  great  ecclesiastics,  will  continue  during  the 
seventh  century  special  marks  of  their  polity,  in  which 
the  power  wielded  by  the  great  Councils  of  Toledo  will 
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also  be  a  remarkable  feature.     But  during  all  this  time  book  i. 
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the  Gothic  conquerors,  while  daily  losing  that  rough  — *- — '— 
and  martial  vigour  which  gave  them  the  ascendancy 
over  the  Boman  provincials,  will  still  treat  them  as  a 
subject  population,  and  will  but  slowly  and  grudgingly 
admit  them  to  even  theoretical  equality  with  them- 
selves. And  thus,  when  in  711  the  wave  of  Saracen 
fanaticism  shall  break  against  the  throne  of  'Boderic 
the  last  of  the  Goths,'  the  whole  fabric  of  the  state 
will  fall  like  a  house  of  cards,  and  one  lost  battle  by 
the  Guadalete  will  make  the  Moors  masters  of  Spain 
for  centuries.  The  new  Christian  state,  which  will 
emerge  from  the  mountains  of  Asturias  and  slowly 
win  back  town  by  town  and  province  by  province  for 
the  Cross,  will  be  one  in  which  Goth  and  Boman 
and  Spaniard  will  be  all  welded  together  into  one 
homogeneous  mass  by  the  fires  of  adversity,  though 
a  few  Gothic  names  may  survive,  and  even  *  the  blue 
blood '  of  the  future  Spanish  hidalgo  will  faintly  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  those  fair-skinned  warriors  of  the 
Danube,  who  in  the  fifth  century  descended,  conquering, 
among  the  sunburnt  populations  of  the  South. 

We  return  from  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  to  that     416. 
of  their  late  Queen,  Galla  Placidia.      Constantius,  who  received  by 
was  waiting  to  receive  her  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  tiui, 
had  received   from   Honorius  the  assurance  that  by 
whatsoever   means,   peaceable   or    warlike,  he  might 
succeed  in  liberating  Placidia,  he  should  receive  her 
hand  in  marriage. 

Some  little  time  may,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  who  Again 
have  been  conceded  to  the  widow  so  recently  a  wife.  ST** 
But  soon  the  courtship  of  the  successful  general,  backed 
by  the  Imperial  mandate,  commenced  in  good  earnest. 
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BOOK  I.  Placidia  again  and  again  rejected  his  overtures.      The 

— '■ — ^sullen,  broad-headed,  loose-limbed  soldier,  whose  large 
eyes  shot  forth  tyrant-glances  on  all  around,  could  not 
luiderstand  why  the  widow  of  the  comely  and  courteous 
Ataulfus  should  prefer  the  remembrance  of  the  dead, 
to  union  with  the  living,  lover,  and  was  full  of  wrath 
against  her  confidential  servants,  to  whose  hostility  he 
attributed  her  coldness. 

and  at  last  At  length  the  fortress  surrendered.  The  year  417 
was  distinguished  by  the  eleventh  consulship  of 
Honorius  and  the  second  of  Constantius.  On  the 
day  when  the  new  consuls  entered  oflBce,  the  Emperor 
took  his  sister  by  the  hand  and    delivered   her   over 

The  wed-  to  his  colleaguc  as  a  bride.  The  wedding  festival, 
celebrated  probably  at  Kavenna,  was  of  unusual 
magnificence.  It  may  have  been  a  point  of  honour 
with  the  Boman  general  to  eclipse  the  splendour  of 
the  far-renowned   marriage-feast  at   Narbonne  in  the 

lasue  of  the  house  of  logenuus.  Two  children  were  the  issue  of 
this  marriage ;  first,  a  girl,  named  afler  her  Imperial 
uncle,  Honoria,  and  then  (in  the  year  419),  a  boy,  who, 
in  remembrance  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  sturdy 
soldier-emperor,  received  the  name  of  Valentinian. 
For  this  son  Placidia  obtained  from  her  brother  the 
title  Nohilissimus,  a  sort  of  recognition  of  his  presump- 
tive heirship  to  the  Empire. 

AttaiuB  a  The  same  year,  417,  which  witnessed  Placidia  s  second 
wedding-feast,  witnessed  also  the  final  degradation  of 
the  unfortunate  child  of  Genius,  who  so  gracefully  led 
the  revels  at  her  first — the  ex-Emperor  Attalus.  It  is 
said  that  this  poor  piece  of  jetsam  and  flotsam  had  once 
more  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  waves,  and  had  been 
again  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Gaul  in  the  year  414. 
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If  so,  he  was  soon  again  deposed,  and  *  as  bearing  the  book  i. 
empty  simulacrum  of  empire,'  was  carried  by  the  Goths  -^^ 
into  Spain.      There  he  wandered,  miserable  and  aim-     ^'^• 
less,  till  he  could  endure  his  life  no  longer,  and  took 
ship  to  sail  anywhither  away  from  his  barbarian 'pro- 
tectors.      He   was  captured  at  sea  by  the  ships  of 
Honorius,  brought  to  Constantius,  and  by  him  sent  to 
Home  to  await  the  Emperor's  pleasure  ^. 

This  capture  of  an  old  antagonist,  and  some  successes  Triumph  of 
obtained j,  Spain  by  King^Walia.  fighting  aa  the"-- 
Emperor  s  lieutenant,  against  the  Vandals  and  other 
barbarous  tribes,  suggested  and  seemed  to  justify  the 
idea  of  a  triimiph  at  Rome.  It  was  not  much  for 
which  to  stand  in  the  triumphal  car,  and  to  ascend  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus ;  but  it  was  as  much  of  a  pretext 
as  was  likely  to  be  found  in  the  lifetime  of  Honorius. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  city  was  doubtless  Rome  re- 

,  coven  her 

much  improved  since  the  three  sieges  by  Alaric.  proepenty. 
Shortly  before  this  time,  the  Prefect,  Albinus,  had 
reported  to  the  Emperor  that  the  largess?  of  victuals 
to  the  people  must  be  greatly  increased,  since  the  popu- 
lation was  rapidly  augmenting,  and  as  many  as  14,000 
had  passed  in  through  the  gates  in  one  day«.     The 

^  This  is  Orosius*s  account.    According  to  other  authors  the  Visi- 
goths themselves  surrendered  him  along  with  Placidia. 

•  Mtrii  rfjp  vnh  T6t0»v  Sktaciv  r^r  *P«ifirjg  'AXplvos  6  TrJ£  'Poififjs  lfirapxo£,  ^dij  Olymp.  ap. 

d^fx^  c^^  irXrjOos  ^di;  r^r  nSk€ws  €niMo{nnjs'  Zypa^  yap  Koi  cV  fit^  ^f^p^  Mttller). 
rcrc;^dai  dpiBfxSv   ;^iX(ada»y   dcjcarccro'dptfy.      As   it   is   utterly  out    of   the 

question  to  suppose  that  there  can  have  been  14,000  births  in  one  day 
in  Borne,  scholars  seem  to  be  agreed  in  substituting  rrnxOat  for 
rcrcx^ft,  and  understanding  it  of  the  number  of  strangers  who 
streamed  into  the  city  and  were  marshalled  perhaps  for  the  Prefect's 
inspection.  But  the  passage  is  not  clear,  and  should  be  quoted  under 
Bome  reserve. 
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BOOK  I.  largesse  may  explain  part  of  the  influx  of  population, 

^ and  the  narrative  may  show  not  so  much  the  recovery 

of  Kome  as  the  more  profound  exhaustion    of  Italy. 
Still  it  seems  prohahle  that  the  city  was   not   mudi 
changed  in  outward  seeming  from  the  days  when  real 
triumphs  were  exhibited  within  its  walls,  and  that  a 
crowd  of  curious  and  not  discontented  citizens  '  climbed 
up '  as  of  old  '  to  walls  and  battlements,  to  see '  Hono- 
rius  *  pass  the  streets  of  Rome/ 
Punish-         All  that  we  hear  concerning  the  pageant  is  that  the 
Atuius.     Emperor,  having  ascended  the  tribunal,  ordered  Attains 
to  come  to  the  lowest  step  of  it ;  and,  after  his  old  rival 
had    humbled   himself  in    the    dust    before    him,  he 
(reminding   that    rival   doubUess   of  his  own  similar 
menaces  when  Alaric  stood  before  Ravenna)   ordered 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  to  be  cut 
off,  and  then  despatched   him  to   one  of  the   Lipari 
islands,  where,  as  one  of  jbhe  annalists  epigrammatically 
expresses  it,  he  was  *  left  to  life  ^/ 
417-421.       Four  comparatively  uneventful  years  followed  the 
constan-    carriage  of  Constantius  and  Placidia.     Then,  with  the 
Augustus,  reluctant  assent  of  Honorius,   his  brother-in-law  was 
associated  with  him  on  the  Imperial  throne,  and  his 
sister  took  the  title  of  Augusta. 
The  East-       The  tidings  of  this  addition  to  the  Imperial  partus- 

ern  Court  \  r>t  •  i  1  1 

refuses  to  ship  wcrc  uot  wclcomcd  at  Constantmople,  where  the 
him.  young  Theodosius,  or  rather  his  sister  Pulcheria^  who 
administered  the  government  in  his  name,  refused  to 
recognise  the  new  Emperor  or  to  receive  his  statues, 
which,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  period,  were 
sent  for  erection  in  Constantinople. 

^  'TruDcata  manu  vitae  relictus  est.'     MarcellinuB,  s.  a.  412  (five 
years  too  early). 
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Great  was  the  wrath  which  this  refusal  kindled  at  book  i. 
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Ravenna,  and  the  long-smouldering  jealousy  between  — '. — L 
the  two  courts  seemed  likely  to   break  forth  into  acongtim- 
flame  of  discord.      And  yet  in  a  short  time  no  one^^^^^ 
perceived  more  clearly  than  Constantius  himself  l^is^JJ^" 
unfitness  for  the  position  of  dignified  nothingness  to  ^^ 
which  he  had  been  raised,  and  no  one  more  heartily 
regretted  that  elevation.      The  jovial,  active  soldier 
could  no  longer  come  and  go  as  he  pleased,  no  longer 
vie  with  the  comic  actors  in  provoking  the  laughter 
of  the  banqueters :   every  step  which  he  took  in  the 
purple  buskins  of  royalty  was  prescribed  by  the  tedious 
court  ceremonial  invented  by  Diocletian,  and  perfected 
by  the  eunuchs  of  an  earlier  Constantius.      His  health  He  be- 
began  to  give  way,  and,  like  many  men  of  high  animal  spirited 
spirits,  he  feU  aa  easy  prey  to  nervous  depression.     One  "^  •""• 
night,  six  months  after  he  had  begun  to  reign,  a  figure 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream^.  and  uttered  the  words, 
apparently  innocent,  but,  to  his  ear,  full  of  evil  omen : 
'  Six  are  finished  :    the  seventh   is   begun.'      He  was 
shortly  afterwards  attacked  by  pleurisy,  and  justified 
the  dream  and  the  interpretation   thereof  by  dying 
before   the    end    of  his   seventh    month    of   royalty. 
Rarely  has  the  world   had  so   frank  a  confession  of 
the  unjoyousness  of  a  kingly  life  as  it  received  from 
this  clumsy,  roystering,  and  yet  not  altogether  odious 
husband  of  Placidia. 

Not  long  before  his  death  a  transaction  was  proposed,  i^po8«^ 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Koman  senate  s  dealings  with  of  LiUr 

niufl. 

the  Etruscan  soothsayers  during  Alarics  siege.  A 
certain  Libanius,  a  mighty  magician,  sprung  from  Asia, 
appeared  in  Ravenna,  and  promised,  with  the  Emperor  s 
leave,  to  perform  great  marvels  against  the  barbarians, 

312 
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BOOK  I.  entirely  by  means  of  his  art-magic,  and   without  the 
— '- — '—  aid  of  any    soldiers.      Constantius   gave    his   consent 
^"*     to  the  meditated  experiment,  but  Placidia,  a  fervent 
Christian  always,  and  not  too  fondly  attached  to  her 
second  husband,  sent  him  word  that  if  he  permitted 
that  faithless  enchanter  to  live  she  would  apply  for  a 
divorce.     Upon  this  Libanius  was  killed. 
Strange         After  her  second  widowhood  Placidia  was  for  a  time 
HonoriuB.  the  object  of  extravagant  and  fooh'sh  fondness  on  the 
part  of  her  brother,  whose  uncouth  kisses,  frequently 
bestowed  upon  her  in  public,  moved  the  laughter  of  the 
people.     Then  his  fatuous  mind  wavered  roimd  from 
fondness  to  mistrust  and  from  mistrust  to  aversioa 
He  was  jealous  of  her  nurse,  her  waiting-woman,  her 
grand  chamberlain ;  the  jealousy  of  the  masters  reflected 
itself  in  the  squabbles  of  the  domestics :    the  Gothic 
followers  of  Placidia,   the   veterans  who   had   served 
under    the    standard  of  Constantius^   often  came  to 
blows  with  the   Imperial    soldiers   in  the    streets  of 
Ravenna,    and    wounds    were    inflicted,    if   no    lives 
were  lost. 
423.         At  length  the   quarrel  became  so  embittered  that 
Placidia     Placidia,  finding  herself  the  weaker  of  the  combatants, 
CoMtanti-  withdrew  with  her  two  children  to  the  court  of  her 
^^^^'       nephew  Theodosius  II  at  Constantinople. 
HonoriuB        Soon  after,  on  the  26th  of  August  of  the  same  year 
(423),  Honorius  died  of  dropsy — his  feeble  mind  and 
body  having  no  doubt  been  shaken  by  these  domestic 
storms — and  his  poultry  and  his  people  passed  under 
other  masters.      The  child  *more  august  than   Jove,' 
whose  birth  and  whose  destinies  Claudian  had  depicted 
in  such  glowing  colours,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
having  been  by  his   weakness  the  cause   of  greater 
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changes  than  are  often  accomplished  by  the  strength  of  ^^^^g^ 
mighty  heroes.  

On  the  death  of  Honorius  some  obscure  palace  joAnnet 
intrigue  raised  Joannes,  the  chief  of  the  Notaries,  to  ^^wS-. 
the  vacant  throne.  The  oflfice  of  the  Primicerius 
Notariorum,  though  useful  to  the  state,  was  not  one 
which  put  the  holder  of  it  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  oflScial  hierarchy.  He  could  only  claim  to  be 
addressed  as  Spectahilis,  not  as  Ulustris^  and  his  chief 
duty  seems  to  have  been  the  editing  of  that  very 
Notitia  Imperii  which  has  been  so  often  quoted  in 
these  pages. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  imderstand  why  a  compara- 
tively obscure  member  of  the  Civil  Service  should  have 
been  permitted  to  array  himself  with  the  still  coveted 
Imperial  purple,  imtil  we  ascertain  that  Castinus,  who 
was  then  master  of  the  soldiery,  and  who  the  following 
year  shared  the  honours  of  the  Consulship,  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Joannes  to  the  diadem,  intending 
doubtless  to  enjoy  the  substance  of  power  himself  while 
leaving  its  shadow  and  its  dangers  to  his  creature. 

At  the  inauguration  of  Joannes  an  event  occurred 
which  showed  the  influence  still  exerted  over  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  the  omen  of  the  voice  {(pif^^).  While 
the  oflScers  of  the  court  were  proclaiming  the  style  and 
titles  of '  Dominus  Noster  Joannes  Pius  Felix  A^.g^isivs^ 
a  cry,  by  whom  uttered  none  could  tell,  was  suddenly 
heard.  *He  falls,  he  faUs,  he  does  not  stand.'  The 
multitude,  as  if  desiring  to  break  the  spell,  shouted 
with  one  accord,  'He  stands,  he  stands,  he  does  not 
fall;'  but  the  ill-omened  words  were  none  the  less 
remembered. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  family  of  the 
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BOOK  I.  great  Theodosiiis,   having  still   the  resources   of  the 
'. L  Eastern  Empire  at  their  disposal,  would  tamely  aoqui- 


„,^  ^*/' .    esce  in  the  assumption  of  the  Western  diadem  by  a 

Theodosius  ^  ^  •'^ 

II  deter-    clerk  in  the  Government  Offices.     The  only  question 

mines  to  ,  i        •  /»  • 

restore      was  whether  Theodosius   II  would  interfere   for  his 

PUddia 

and  her     cousin  or  for  himsclf.     He  chose  the  former  and  the 

son 

more  generous  course,  confirmed  Placidia  in  her  title 
of  Augusta,  and  Yalentinian  in  that  of  Nobilissimus 
(titles  which  on  account  of  the  quarrel  with  Constan- 
tius  had  not  previously  been  recognised  at  Constan- 
tinople), and  equipped  an   army    to   escort   them  to 
434.      the   palace    at    Bavenna.      He    himself  accompanied 
them  as  far  as  Thessalonica,   but  was  prevented  by 
sicknera    from    further    prosecution    of   the    journey. 
However,  he  caused  his  young  kinsman  to  be  arrayed 
in  the   Imperial  robes,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
secondary  title  of  Caesar. 
Expedition     Ardaburius,  the  general  of  horse  and  foot,  and  his 
burins  iind  SOU   Aspar  ^    whosc    uamcs   betoken    their  Jbarbarian 
^^'       origin,  were  entrusted  with  the  chief  conduct  of  the 
expedition.      Candidianus    also,    he    who,    ten    years 
before,   had   so  zealously    promoted  the  marriage  of 
Ataulfus  and  Placidia,  was  now  entrusted  with  a  high 
command  in  her  service. 

Ardaburius^  after  some  successes  in  Dalmatia,  set 
sail  for  Aquileia.  An  unfavourable  wind  carried  him 
to  a  different  part  of  the  coast :  he  was  separated 
from  his  followers,  and  taken  in  chains  to  Bavenna. 
Feigning  treachery  to  the  cause  of  his  Imperial  mistress, 
he  received  from  Joannes  the  gift  of  his  life,  and  was 

^  This  Aspar  is  the  same  who  in  457  raised  Leo  I  to  the  Eastera 
*^hrone,  and  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  him.  His  sod,  as  well  as 
his  father,  was  named  Ardaburius. 
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kept  in  such  slight  durance  that  he  was  able  to  sow  book  i 
the  seeds  of  real  treachery  among  the  generals  and — '- — 1^ 
courtiers  of  the  usurper.  ^^^' 

Aspar,  however,  was  deeply  distressed  and  terrified 
for  his  father  s  life,  and  Placidia  feared  that  her  cause 
was  hopeless ;  but  the  brilliant  victories  of  Candidianus, 
who  captured  many  towns  in  North  Italy,  revived  their 
drooping  spirits. 

What  follows  is  related  by  the  contemporary  ecclesi-      4*5. 
astical  historian  Socrates,  and  the  compiler  feels  himself  vU.  23. 
therefore  in  some  sort  bound  to  insert  it  for  the  reader 
to  deal  with  as  he  thinks  fit. 

*  The  capture  of  Ardaburius  made  the  usurper  more  An  alleged 
sanguine  in  his  hope  that  Theodosius  woiild  be  induced,  "^'^^  ^' 
by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  to  proclaim  him  Emperor, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  this  oflScer.  .  .  .  But 
at  this  crisis  the  prayer  of  the  pious  Emperor  again 
prevailed.  For  an  angel  of  God,  under  the  appearance 
of  a  shepherd,  undertook  the  guidance  of  Aspar  and  his 
troops,  and  led  them  through  the  lake  near  Ravenna. 
Now,  no  one  had  ever  been  known  to  ford  that  lake 
before :  but  God  then  rendered  that  passable  which 
had  hitherto  been  impassable.  Having  therefore  crossed 
the  lake,  as  if  going  over  dry  ground,  they  found  the 
gates  of  the  city  open,  and  seized  the  tyrant/ 

Philostorgius,  who  was  a  contemporary  historian  in  xu.  13. 
a  stricter  sense  than  Socrates,  being  a  middle-aged  man 
when  these  events  occurred,  attributes  the  defeat  of 
Joannes  to  the  treachery  of  his  followers,  who  had  been 
tampered  with  by  Ardaburius  ;  and  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  angelic  shepherd. 

Joannes  was  thus  deposed  after  a  reign  of  about  Joanues 
eighteen  months.     He  was  led  a  prisoner  to  Aquileia,  and  tiain. 
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JBOOK  I.  where  Placidia  and  her  son  were  abiding*.      In   the 

Ch.  18. 

— '■ — '—  hippodrome  of  that  city  his  right  hand  was  cut  oft 
^*^'  He  was  then  sent  in  derisive  triumph  round  the  town 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and,  after  many  similar  insults  had 
been  heaped  upon  him  by  the  soldiery,  the  Notary- 
Emperor  was  put  to  death. 

Sack  of         Placidia  with  the  Caesar  her  son  entered  Ravenna, 

Ravenna. 

which  was  given  up  to  sack  by  the  soldiers  of  Aspar  to 
punish  the  inhabitants  for  their  sympathy  with  the 
usurpation  of  Joannes. 
Valentin-       Ardaburfus  WHS   of  courso   liberated.      Helion,  the 

TXT 

Emperor,  master  of  the  offices,  and  patrician,  escorted  the  little 
Valentinian,  now  seven  years  old,  to  Rome,  and  there, 
amidst  an  immense  concoiuise  of  citizens,  arrayed  him 
with  the  purple  of  empire,  and  saluted  him  as  Augustus '. 

Pious  re-        The  tidiugs  of  all  these  prosperous  events  reached 

joicings  at  ,,  , 

Conutanti-  Constantinople  while  Theodosius  and  his  people  were 
Zlliee.  watching  the  sports  of  the  hippodrome.  '  That  most 
vii.  23.  devout  Emperor '  called  upon  the  people  to  come  with 
him  to  the  Basilica,  and  offer  thanks  to  God  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  tyrant.  They  marched  through  the 
streets  singing  loud  hymns  of  praise,  and  the  whole 
city  became,  as  it  were,  one  congregation  at  the  Basilica, 
nor  ceased  from  their  religious  exercises  till  daylight 
faded. 

^  With  the  proclamation  of  Valentinian  III  we  lose  the  guidance  of 
Olympiodorus. 


NOTE    K.     USUKPERS   IN  THE  WESTERN   EMPIRE   DURING  THE 

REIGN   OP   HOXORIUS. 

Orosius  remarks  that  the  fall  of  all  the  five  usurpers  by  whom  NOTE  K. 
Honorius  was  attacked  was  a  manifest  proof  of  Divine  favour, 
and  a  reward  for  his  zeal  in  persecuting  the  heretics  who  dis- 
turbed the  unity  of  the  African  Church  (vii  42).  It  may  be 
convenient  to  have  a  short  summary  of  these  obscure  and  com- 
plicated transactions.     The  five  tyrants  were  : — 

(i)  Consianfine,  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain  in  407 ;  con- 
quered Gaul  in  that  year,  Spain  in  408  (death  of  Didymus  and 
Verenianus);  defeated  by  Gerontius  in  411  ;  taken  prisoner  by 
Constantius  at  Aries,  and  slain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bavenna 
in  the  same  year. 

(2)  MaximuSy  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Spain  by  his  patron 
Gerontius  (rebelling  against  Constantine)  in  409.  In  the  year 
411  Gerontius  took  to  flight  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
victorius  Constantius.  His  soldiers  mutinied,  and  he  committed 
suicide  as  related  in  the  text.  Maximus,  hearing  the  news, 
escaped  to  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  in  Spain.  In  the  year  41 7, 
when  Orosius  wrote,  he  was  still  wandering  about  in  Spain  a 
needy  exile.  He  is  said,  but  on  the  rather  doubtful  authority 
of  Marcellinus,  to  have  been  brought  to  Bavenna  and  executed 
in  the  year  422. 

(3)  AttaluSy  proclaimed  at  Bome  by  Alaric  in  409.  Dethroned 
the  same  year;  restored  (possibly)  in  414 ;  surrendered  to  Ho- 
norius in  416  ;  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  hand,  but  not  slain. 

(4)  Joviniis,  a  general  of  troops  on  the  Bhine,  proclaimed  at 
Mentz  in  412  by  Goar,  a  chief  of  the  Alans,  and  Guntiar,  a 
chief  of  the  Burgundians.  He  associated  his  brother  Sebastian 
with  him.  Ataulfus  slew  Sebastian  and  sent  Jovinus  a  prisoner 
to  Bavenna  in  413. 

(5)  Heraclianus,  Count  of  Africa,  proclaimed  Emperor,  in- 
vaded Italy,  was  defeated,  fled  to  Carthage,  and  was  put  to  death, 
all  in  the  same  year^  413. 


Ch.  19. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PLAaDIA   AUGUSTA. 

Anthorities. 

Sources : — ^ 
BOOK  I.       Foe  twenty  years  or  more  after  the  death  of  Honorius  we 
have  to  pass  through  what  Von  Wietersheim  calls  '  eine  fiut 
quellenlose  Zeit/  a  time  almost  destitute  of  historical  sources. 

The  before-mentioned  annalists,  Prospee,  Idatius,  and  Mar- 
CELUNUS,  supply  us  with  a  few  scraps  of  informatioa.  The 
ecclesiastical  historian  Sozomen  throws  an  occasional  gleam  of 
light  over  civil  history.  In  this  general  failure  of  authorities 
we  are  also  grateful  for  such  information  as  may  be  vouchsafed 
by  a  compilation  once  or  twice  referred  to  already, 

The  HiSTOKiA  MiscELLA.  This  curious  farrago  of  history 
forms  the  first  part  of  Muratori*s  great  collection  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  Berum  Italicarum.  The  first  ten  books  are  sabstantiallj 
the  work  of  Eutropius  (the  &miliar  Eutropius  of  oar  boyhood) 
and  reach  down  to  the  accession  of  Jovian.  The  next  six  books 
which  reach  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in 
Italy  (553)  are  the  work  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  the  historian  of  the 
Lombards,  who  died  near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  Paulas 
generally  compiles  his  history  from  sources  which  are  already 
accessible  to  us,  especially  from  Prosper,  Jordanes,  Beda,  and 
Orosius,  but  occasionally  he  gives  us  a  &ct  drawn  from  some 
author  whose  works  we  have  lost.  His  history  was  continued, 
with  additions,  down  to  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  (717-741) 
by  a  Lombard,  otherwise  unknown  -to  us,  who  is  called  Lan- 
dulfus  Sagax,  and  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century.   It  was  this  curiously  agglomerated 
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work  to  which  Pierre  Kthou,  a  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  BOOK  I. 
seems  to  have  given  the  name  of  Historia  Miscella.  ' 


For  the  early  history  of  Bavenna,  which  forms  one  of  the 
subjects  of  this  chapter,  our  chief  authority  is  Agnellus  (Liber 
PontificaliB)  in  the  second  volume  of  Muratori's  Scriptores. 
The  date  and  character  of  this  ecclesiastical  biographer  are 
sufficiently  described  in  the  text 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  Ravenna,  its  chiirches  and  its 
mosaics,  are  admirably  brought  out  by  Professor  Freeman  in  his 
article  '  The  Goths  at  Ravenna '  (Historical  Essays,  third  series). 

The  topography  of  Ravenna,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  rivers  effected  both  by  nature  and  art,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  subject.  Pallmann,  who,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Volker-wanderung,  exhibits  eight  maps  of  Ravenna  from 
approved  sources,  all  differing  in  important  points,  has  felt  the 
difficulty,  but  has  not  done  much  to  solve  it.  Possibly  some 
fresh  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  la}x)urs  of 
Corrado  Ricci,  a  young  citizen  of  Ravenna  (now  Dr.  Ricd  and 
a  Professor  at  Bologna),  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  antiquities  of 
his  native  town,  who  has  written  the  best  popular  guide-book 
to  the  place  *  Ravenna  e  i  suoi  Dintomi'  (1878). 

We  have    now^   followed    the  varying  fortunes    ofPi«cidi» 
Placidia  8  life  till  we  behold   her   in   the   thirty-fifth  Western 
year  of  her  age,  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Western  a  quarter 
Empire,  which   for  the   next  twenty-five  years    shetury. 
governs,  first  with  absolute  sway  as  regent  for  her 
son,  and  then  with  power  not  less  real,  though  ap- 
parently veiled,  as  the  chief  adviser  of  an  indolent 
and  voluptuous  young  man. 

Bavenna  continued  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ravenna 
Imperial  authority.  Would  that  it  were  possible  to  ^"^ '•^****- 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  who  has  not  seen 
Ravenna,  a  smaU  part  of  the  impressions  which  it 
produces  on  him  who  visits  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim 
of  history,  not  caring  about  Nineteenth  Century  in- 
terests or  pleasures,  but  solely  intent  on  studying  its 
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BOOK  I.  weird  antiquities  and   learning  from  them  the   speU 
— '- — '-  by  which  he  can  bridge  over  fourteen  swiftly-flowing 
centuries,   and   stand   again   in  that   Eavenna  which 
heard  of  the  downfall  of  Rome  and  saw  the  marriage  of 
Placidia.   '. 
Present  Lying  iu  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  with  only  the  sharp 

Riivennft.  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  San  Marino  to  break  its 
monotonous  horizon,  Ravenna  is  now  doubly  stranded ; 
for  the  sea  which  once  lapped  its  walls,  and  brought 
the  commerce  and  the  squadrons  of  the  world  under 
its  towers,  has  retreated  to  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
and  is  only  discernible  from  the  top  of  its  church 
spires,  while  the  railway  has  left  it  thirty  miles  or 
more  out  of  its  main  course,  and  only  recognises  its 
existence  by  two  feeble  branches  provided  with  in- 
frequent trains.  Yet,  as  the  inhabitants  point  out  to  the 
visitor,  this  silent  and  desolate-looking  town  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  commercial  activity.  As  an  agricultural 
centre  it  transacts  a  large  trade  in  pollenta  and  flour; 
above  all,  it  is  famous  for  its  eels,  which  swarm  in  the 
mud  of  the  canals  that  once  sheltered  Honorius,  and 
which  are  so  highly  esteemed  throughout  Italy  that  a 
Neapolitan  fisherman  would  rather  sell  the  coat  off  his 
back  than  dispense  with  his  Ravenna  eel  on  Christmas 
Eve. 
FiuviatUe  This  mud,  poured  forth  age  after  age  by  the  sluggish 
river  which  has  gathered  it  out  of  the  blad^  loam  of 
Lombardy,  has  sealed  up  Ravenna,  immuring  her  fix)m 
the  busy  world.  The  process  still  goes  on  visibly. 
The  last  deposit  made  by  the  river  is  mere  marsh  (hke 
that  through  which  the  troops  of  Aspar  found  their 
mysterious  wa; )  and  this  marsh  can  only  be  used 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice.     You  see  with  pity  bare- 
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legged   peasants   in   March  or  April,   toiling  in  this  book  i. 
sticky  slime,  preparing  the  ground  for  the  crop,  and  — ^— 
the  thought  occurs  to  you  whether  similar  scenes  were 
present  to  the  mind  of  Dante  when  he  condemned  the 
irascible  and  the   sullen  to   immersion  in  a    muddy 
marsh : — 

'And  I,  who  stood  intent  upon  beholding, 
Saw  people  mud-besprent  in  that  lagoon, 
All  of  them  naked  and  with  angry  look. 

•  •••••  • 

Fixed  in  the  mire,  they  say,  **We  sullen  were 
In  the  sweet  air  which  by  the  sun  is  gladdened, 
Bearing  within  ourselves  the  sluggish  reek; 
Now  we  are  sullen  in  this  sable  mire^"' 

Gradually,  as  the  muddy  deposit  increases,  the  soil 
becomes  firmer,  and  that  which  was  only  a  rice  swamp 
becomes  solid  soil  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  maize. 

When  Honorius   took   refuge  in   Eavenna,   it  was  Ravenna 
probably  defended   by  islands  and  lagoons,  and  ap-Fonrth 
proached  by   deep-sea  channels,  nearly  in   the  same  reromSed 
way  as  Venice   now  is.     The  islands  protected  the^^^* 
inner  pools  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  and  allowed 
the  deposit  of  the  river  to  go  forward  quietly,  while 
the  lagoons,  counterfeiting  at  high  water  the  appear- 
ance of  sea,  made  navigation  difficult  and  almost  im- 
possible to  those  who  were  not  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  the  deep-sea  channels  which  wan- 
dered intricately  amongst  them. 

Here  Augustus,  with  his  usual  wise  intuition,  had  suburbs. 
fixed  the  great  naval  station  for  the  Adriatic.     The 
town  of  Ravenna  was  already  three  miles  distant  from 
the  sea  (no  doubt  owing  to  a  previous  alteration  of 
the  •  coast  line),  but  he   improved  the  then  existing 

^  lufemo,  yii.  109-1  ii,  1 21-124  (Longfellow's  translation). 
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BOOK  I.  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  appropriate   name  of 
— '- — '—  Classis,  and  connected  it  with  the  old  town  by  a  cause- 

Gaesarea  waj,  about  which  clustered  another  intermediate  town 
called  Caesarea. 

andciaMis.  Classis,  thcu,  in  the  days  of  the  Boman  emperore, 
was  a  busy  port  and  arsenal — Wapping  and  Chatham 
combined — capable  of  aflfording  anchorage  to  250 
vessels,  resounding  with  all  the  noises  of  men  *  wlioee 
cry  is  in  their  ships/  Go  to  it  now  and  you  will  find 
one  of  the  loneliest  of  all  lonely  moors,  not  a  house, 
scarcely  a  cottage  in  sight :  only  the  glorious  church 
of  San  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  which,  reared  in  the  sixth 
century  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  still  stands, 
though  the  bases  of  its  columns  are  green  with  damp, 
rich  in  the  unfaded  beauty  of  its  mosaics.  Beside  it 
is  one  desolate  farm-house  occupied  by  the  guardian 
of  the  church. 

The  Pine  Lookiug  scaward,  you  cannot,  even  from  thence, 
see  the  blue  rim  of  the  Adriatic,  only  the  dark  masses 
of  the  Fineta,  the  'immemorial  pinewood'  of  which 
Dante,  Dryden,  and  Byron  have  sung,  and  which  is 
the  one  feature  of  natural  beauty  in  all  the  dull  land- 
scape of  Eavenna  K 

^  For  a  charming  and  truthful  picture  of  the  Pineta,  see  Sjononds's 
Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece — Ravenna.  The  whole  article  is  of 
great  excellence,  and  fills  up  many  gaps  in  the  necessarily  incomplete 
sketch  given  above.  The  English  reader  will  scarcely  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  Byron's  lines  on  the  Pineta  (Don  Juan,  iii.  105-6)— 

'Sweet  hour  of  twilight, — in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine-forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flowed  o'er. 
To  where  the  last  Caesateau  fortress  stood. 

Evergreen  forest  I   which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee. 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  picture  of  Eavenna  offers  book  l 
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but  little  inducement  to  any  traveller  to  turn  out — '- — ^ 
of  Lis  way  to  visit  it.  It  is  true  :  and  as  Plato  wrote 
over  the  doors  of  his  school,  *Let  none  enter  in 
but  the  geometrician/  so  may  it  be  said  of  Kavenna, 
'Let  no  man  who  has  not  the  historic  enthusiasm 
strong  within  him  set  his  face  towards  that  city  of 
the  dead/  But  for  such  an  one,  notwithstanding  all 
the  monotony  of  her  landscape  and  the  dullness  of 
her  streets,  she  has  treasures  in  store  which  will  make 
the  time  of  his  sojourn  by  the  Ronco  noteworthy  even 
among  Italian  days.  He  will  see  the  tombs  of  Western 
emperors  and  Gothic  kings;  he  will  look  upon  the 
first  efforts  of  Christian  art  after  it  emerged  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  catacombs;  he  will  walk  through 
stately  basilicas  in  which  classical  columns,  taken  from 
the  temple  of  some  Olympian  god,  support  an  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  Christian  Bishop;  he 
will  be  able  to  trace  some  of  the  very  earliest  steps 
in  that  worship  of  the  Virgin  which,  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  was  beginning  to  overspread  Christen- 
dom :  above  all,  he  will  gaze  in  wonder  upon  those  mar- 
vellous mosaics  which  line  the  walls  of  the  churches — 
pictures  which  were  as  old  in  the  time  of  Giotto  as 
Giotto  8  frescoes  are  now,  yet  which  retain  (thanks  to 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Haking  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 
Were  the  sole  echoes  save  my  steed's  and  mine 

And  vesper  bells  that  rose  the  boughs  along,'  &c. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Pineta  itself  stands  on  soil  recovered 
from  the  sea,  and  Byron's  lines  show  that  this  was  his  view.  But  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  land  on  which  it  stands  was  one  of  the 
islands  which  stretched  in  front  of  the  harbour,  as  Lido  and  Mala- 
mocco  stretch  in  front  of  Venice. 


ooes. 
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BOOK  I.  the   furnace    through    which    the   artist    passed    his 
— '• — 1~  materials)  colours  as  bright  and  gilding  as  gorgeous 

as  when  they  were  first  placed  on  those  walls  in  the 

days  of  Placidia  or  Justinian. 
Mosaict  as      Mosaics :  it  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  upon 

contrasted        ^  ^  *'  ^        ^  *  ^ 

with  Free-  this  word,  in  order  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  pictures  thus  produced,  and  wherein 
they  diflfer  from  that  other  great  branch  of  wall-decora- 
tion, the  Fresco.  The  Mosaic  is  as  it  were  a  painted 
window  deprived  of  its  transparency.  Fragments  of 
glass  carefully  pieced  together  are  the  artist's  sole 
material.  Bichness  of  colour,  and  deep  metallic  lustre, 
are  his  chief  pictorial  resources.  Beauty  of  form, 
strength  of  outline,  wonders  of  foreshortening,  do  not 
seem  naturally  to  belong  to  the  Mosaic,  whether  from 
the  necessary  conditions  of  the  art  or  from  the  character 
of  the  ages  in  which  it  was  chiefly  practised.  Domes 
of  dark  blue  studded  with  golden  stars,  golden  glories 
round  the  heads  of  saints,  garments  of  deep  purple  and 
crimson,  and  faces  which,  though  not  beautiAil,  often 
possess  a  certain  divine  and  awful  majesty^:  these  are 
found  in  the  Mosaic,  and  most  conspicuously  in  that 
great  temple  in  which  Venice  sets  herself  to  copy  and 
to  outdo  the  splendours  of  Byzantium — the  Basilica 
of  St.  Mark.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  mosaic  decoration 
was  then  re-introduced  into  Italy  from  the  East,  it 
has  long  been  invested  with  a  specially  Byzantine 
character ;  but  the  existence  of  chapels  and  baptiste- 
ries at  Ravenna,  dating  from  the  time  of  Honorius 
and  Placidia,  and  richly  ornamented  with  mosaic  work, 

^  Notably  the  face  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  apse  of  the  Basilica  of 
San  Miniato  near  Florence,  and  the  grand  figure^in  the  Cathedral  of 
Monreale  near  Palermo. 
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shows  that  it  was  originally  common  to  both  Western  book  i. 
and  Eastern  empires.  Always,  whether  the  work  be — ^— ^ 
well  or  ill  executed,  dimly  majestic  or  uncouth  and 
ludicrous,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we 
are  looking  upon  a  picture  which  is  substantially,  both 
in  colour  and  in  form,  such  as  it  was  when  it  left  the 
hand  of  the  artist,  perhaps  fourteen  centuries  ago  \ 

All  these  conditions  are  completely  reversed  in  the 
art  of  Fresco-painting,  as  exhibited,  for  instance,  by 
Giotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua,  by  Fra  Angelico 
in  San  Marco  at  Florence,  or  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Bome.  Here  we  have  a  material 
which  necessitates  rapid  workmanship,  and  invites  to 
free  and  flowing  outline;  we  have  beauty  of  form, 
fertility  of  thought,  and  facility  of  expression;  we 
have  a  continual  progress  from  the  conventional  to 
the  natural ;  but  here  we  have  not  now  what  the 
artist  first  painted,  but  only  a  faded,  almost  colourless 
picture,  which,  even  where  it  has  escaped  the  white- 
wash of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  not,  cannot  be, 
anything  but  the  ghost  of  that  which  the  artist's  con- 
temporaries  gazed  upon. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  truly  said  that  for  him  who  Cardinal 
wishes  to  study  the  remains  of  early  Christian  Arton^'*"^'* 
undisturbed  by  the  admixture  of  the  great  works  of  ^^®""** 
Pagan  architects,  Bavenna  is  a  better  place  than  Rome. 
A  negative  recommendation  certainly.     Yet  he   who 
has  visited  Bome,  and  been  at  times  almost  bewildered 
by  the  converging  interests  of  so  many  ages,  nations, 
schools  of  art,  and  confessions  of  religion,  will  admit 

^  '  Les  Maitres  MoRaistes'  of  George  Sand  gives  an  interesting 
imaginary  sketch  of  the  life  of  an  artist  in  mosaics. 
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BOOK  I.  that  to   some   moods   of  his  mind  the  advice  comes 

CH«  19.  it*       1 

soothingly. 

Bavenna        We  may  Say  the  same  thing  from  an  opposite  point 
points  of    of  view.     In  Kavenna  that  varied  wealth  of  mediaeval 
with         and  modern  memories  which  enriches  nearly  every  other 
mediaeval  Italian  city  is  almost  entirely  absent,  and  the  fifth 
^*     and  sixth  centuries  rule  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with 
almost  undivided  sway.     Almost,  but  not  quite;  there 
Byron.      are  three  noteworthy  exceptions.     Byron  lived  here  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  in   1820  and  1821^     Here,  three 
Oafctonde  ccnturies  before,  in  15 12,  the  young  Gaston  de  Foix, 
nephew  of  Louis   XII   of  France,   gained  a    bloody 
victory  over  the  leagued  powers  of  Spain,  Venice,  and 
the  Pope  ;  and  then,  pushing  on  too  hastily  in  puiBuit, 
fell,  pierced  by  fourteen  pike  wounds,  on  the  banks  of 
the   Bonco,  a  few  miles  from  the  walls.     Here,  too, 
remounting  the  stream  of  time  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
Tante.      tury,  WO  meet  with  the  austere  figure  of  Dante,  wan- 
dering through  the  congenial  shade  of  the  Pineta,  yet 
sighing  in  vain  for  the  hills  of  Fiesole  and  the  swift 
Amo  of  his  home.     But  when  we  have  visited  these 
three  places  of  pilgrimage,  the  Gasa  Byron,  the  Golumn 

^  It  is  a  striking  and  disappointing  illustration  of  the  '  Babjecti?e ' 
quality  of  Byron's  genius,  — perhaps  it  would  be  more  truthful  to  say, 
of  his  disagreeable  egotism, — that  in  the  volume  and  a  half  of  bis 
Biography  dieted  to  his  letters  from  Ravenna  there  is  Boarcely  the 
faintest  allusion  to  the  great  historic  interests  of  the  place.  There 
are  endless  chafferings  with  his  publisher  about  the  price  of  his 
poems,  plenty  of  details  about  his  connexion  with  the  Coiintcss 
Guiccioli,  but  nothing  about  the  mosaics  in  the  churches,  only  a  line 
or  two  for  the  Ostrogotbic  king,  and  nothing  about  Placidia.  The 
verses  in  Don  Juan  quoted  above,  praising  '  the  solitude  of  the  pine- 
forest,'  are  his  best  tribute  to  Bavenna:  those  on  the  Colonna  dei 
Francesi  and  Dante*s  tomb  might  have  been  the  work  of  a  meaner 
bard. 
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of  Gaston  (or  Colonna  dei  Frances!),  and  the  Tomb  book  i. 
of  Dante,  there  is  nothing  left  to  distract  our  atten '- — ^ 

^,t^  All  else 

tion  from  these  dying  days  of  the  Western  Empire,  la  pre- 
of  which    even    the   names    at    the   street    comers,  ™ 
*  Bione  Galla-Placidia,'  *  Bione  Teodorico\'  continually 
remind  us. 

The  aspect  of  Bavenna  in  the  fifth  century  is  repre-  ApoUinans 
sented  in  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  ^  of  the  Ravenna. 
Gaulish   nobleman,  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  who  in  467 
(seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  Placidia)  visited 
this  city  on  his  road  to  Bome: — 

'  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  old  city  of  Bavenna 
is  separated  from  the  new  harbour  or  joined  to  it  by 
the  Via  Caesaris  which  lies  between  them.  Above  the 
town  the  Po  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one 
washes  its  walls,  the  other  winds  among  its  streets. 
The  whole  stream  has  been  diverted  from  its  main 
channel  by  large  mounds  thrown  across  it  at  the  public 
expense,  and  being  thus  drawn  off  into  the  channels 
marked  out  for  it,  so  divides  its  waters  that  they 
furnish  protection  to  the  walls  which  they  encompass, 
and  bring  commerce  into  the  city  which  they  penetrate. 
By  this  route,  which  is  most  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose,  all  kinds  of  merchandise  arrive,  especially  food. 
But  against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  drinking  water  is  miserable.  On  the  one  side  you 
have  the  salt  waves  of  the  sea  dashing  against  the 
gates,  on  the  other  the  canals  filled  with  sewage  and 
of  the  consistency  of  gruel,  are  being  constantly  churned 
up  by  the  passage  of  the  wherries ;  and  the  river  itself, 
here  gliding  along  with  a  very  slow  current,  is  made 

*  *  Oalla-Placidia  quarter/  *  Theodoric  quarter/ 
'  Epistolarum,  lib.  i.  5. 
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BOOK  T.  muddy  by  the  punt-poles  of  the  bargemen,  which  are 
— \ — L  continually  being  thrust  into  its  clayey  bed.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  we  were  thirsty  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves,  since  no  wholesome  water  was  brought  to  us 
by  the  aqueducts,  no  cistern  was  free  from  sewage- 
pollution,  no  fresh  fountain  was  flowing,  no  well  was 
without  its  mud.'  This  scarcity  of  drinking-water  was 
an  old  joke  or  grievance  against  the  city  of  the  Adriatic. 
Martial's    Thus  Martial,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 

epigramB 

on  the         says  ^ 

water- 
supply.  <  I  '^  rather,  at  Ravenna,  own  a  cistern  than  a  vine, 

Since  I  could  sell  my  water  there  much  better  than  my  wine.' 

And  again,  rather  more  elaborately  * — 

'  That  landlord  at  Eavenna  is  plainly  but  a  cheat ; 
I  paid  for  wine  arid  vxUer,  and  he  has  served  it  neat/ 

Further  We  havc  another  picture  of  Bavenna,  still  less  com- 
b^lon.  plimentary,  from  the  pen  of  Sidonius  in  the  Eighth 
Epistle  of  the  First  Book.  It  is  easily  seen,  however, 
that  he  is  speaking  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  and  that  his 
words  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 

He  is  writing  to  his  friend  Candidianus :  *  You  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  stay  at  Bome,  and  say  that  you 
are  delighted  that  your  friend  should  see  so  much  of 
the  sun,  which  you  imagine  I  seldom  catch  a  glimpse 
of  in  my  own  foggy  Lyons.  And  you  dare  to  say  this 
to  me,  you,  a  native  of  that  furnace,  not  town,  which 
they  call  Cesena  *  (a  city  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Bavenna),  *and  who  showed  what  your  own  opinion 
was  of  the  pleasantness  of  your  birthplace  by  migrating 
thence  to  Bavenna.  A  pretty  place  Cesena  must  be 
if  Bavenna  is  better;  where  your  ears  are  pierced  by 

*  Epigr.  iii.  56.  '  Ibid.  57. 
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the  mosquito   of  the   Po,  where  a  talkative  mob  of  book  i. 
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frogs  is  always  croaking  round  you.  Ravenna,  a  mere  — ^~ 
marsh,  where  all  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life  are 
reversed,  where  walk  fall  and  waters  stand,  towers 
flow  down  and  ships  squat,  invalids  walk  about  and 
their  doctors  take  to  bed,  baths  freeze  and  houses  burn, 
the  living  perish  with  thirst  and  the  dead  swim  about 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  thieves  watch  and  magis- 
trates sleep,  clergymen  lend  on  usury  and  Syrians  sing 
Psalms  ^  merchants  shoulder  arms  and  soldiers  haggle 
like  hucksters,  greybeards  play  at  ball  and  stiiplings  at 
dice,  eunuchs  study  the  art  of  war  and  the  barbarian 
mercenaries  study  literature.  Now  reflect  what  sort 
of  city  contains  your  household  gods,  a  city  which  may 
own  territory,  but  cannot  be  said  to  own  land'  [because 
it  was  so  frequently  under  water],  'Consider  this, 
and  do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  crow  over  us  harmless 
Tmnsalpines.  who  are  quite  content  with  our  own  sky, 
and  should  not  think  it  any  great  glory  to  show  that 
other  places  had  worse.     Farewell.' 

Having  quoted  this  long  tirade  from  Sidonius,  itstna>o*i 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  added  that  Strabo  *  (who  lived,  on 
it  is  true,  more  than  four  centuries  before  him)  praises 
the  healthiness  of  Eavenna,  and  says  that  gladiators 
were  sent  to  train  there  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate.  When  he  attributes  this  healthiness  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  (practically  non-existent  on 
the  Western  shore  of  Italy)  and  compares  Bavenna  in 
this  respect  with  Alexandria,  when  all  the   swampy 

'  There  may  be  some  alloBion  here  to  an  ecclesiastical  tradition 
that  all  the  bishops  of  Eavenna  for  the  first  four  centuries  were  of 
Syrian  extraction. 

'  P.  301  (Oxford  edition,  1807). 
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BOOK  I.  ground  about  it  has  been  turned  into  lakes  by  the 

— '. — ^  rising  Nile  of  summer,  we  can  at  least  understand  his 

argument.     But  when   he  says  that  *much   mud  is 

washed  irdo  the  town  by  the  combined  action  of  the 

rivers  and  the  tides,  and  thereby  the  malaria  is  cured,' 

we  can  only  conclude  that  then,  as  now,  the  causes  of 

heath  and  disease  in  Italy  must  have  been  inscrutable 

by  the  Transalpine  mind. 

EcciesiM-       We  cannot  properly  imderstand  the  conditions  of  the 

mosphere   life  led  by  the  Augusta  and  her  counsellors  at  Ravenna 

ox  Rft" 

vcnna  in  without  imbuiug  our  minds  with  some  of  the  eccleBiaa- 
Century.  tical  idcas  already  associated  with  the  place.  It  seems 
probable  that  there  was  here  none  of  that  still  sur- 
viving conflict  between  the  old  faith  and  the  new, 
which  disturbed  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Borne 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Bavenna, 
like  Constantinople,  owed  all  its  glory  as  a  capital  to 
Christian  emperors,  and  contentedly  accepted  the 
Christian  faith  from  the  hands  that  so  honoured  it 
As  an  important  Christian  city,  it  claimed  to  have  its 
special  connecting  link  with  the  history  of  the  Apostlea 
The  mythical  founder-bishop  of  the  Church  of  Ravenna 
St.  ApoiH-  was  Saint  Apollinaris,  a  citizen  of  Antioch,  well  versed 


nani 


founder  of  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  who,  we  are  told,  followed 
Peter  to  Bome,  was  ordained  there  by  that  Apostle, 
and  eventually  was  commissioned  by  him  to  preach 
the  Gospel  at  Bavenna.  Before  his  departure,  how- 
ever, he  had  once  passed  a  night  in  St.  Peter's  oompanv 
at  the  monastery  known  by  the  name  of  the  Elm  ('  ad 
Ulmum').  They  had  slept  upon  the  bare  rock,  and 
the  indentations  made  by  thoir  heads,  their  backs,  and 
their  legs  were  still  shown  in  the  ninth  century  ^, 

'  This  form  of  legend  seems  to  have  some  especial  connection  with 
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The  arrival  of  St.  Apollinaris  at  Kavenna  was  signa-  book  i. 
Used  by  the  restoration  of  sight  to  a  blind  boy.  He  — ^- — 1- 
overthrew  the  idols  of  the  false  gods,  healed  lepers, 
raised  a  young  man  from  the  dead,  cast  out  devils, 
baptized  multitudes  in  the  river  Bedens,  in  the  sea,  and 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Euphemia,  where  once  more  the 
hard  stone  upon  which  he  was  standing  became  soft 
and  retained  the  impress  of  his  feet.  When  persecution 
arose  he  was  loaded  with  heavy  chains  and  sent  to  the 
*  capitol '  of  Bavenna,  where  angels  ministered  to  him. 
Three  years  of  exile  in  Ulyricum  and  Thrace  followed  : 
on  his  return  he  was  again  seized  by  the  persecutors, 
forced  to  stand  upon  burning  coals,  and  subjected  to 
other  tortures,  which  he  bore  with  great  meekness, 
only  addressing  the  Imperial  Yicar  as  a  most  impious 
man,  and  warning  him  to  escape  from  eternal  torture 
by  accepting  the  true  faith.  At  length  he  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  a  name  which  is  not  usually  branded  with 
the  stigma  of  persecution. 

How  much  of  the  story  which  is  here  related  obtained  i-j^w 
credence  in  the  fifth  century  we  cannot  precisely  say,  Bi8hop«  of 
for  our  chief  authority  is  Agnellus,  who  lived  a  genera-  by  Agnei- 
tion  later  than  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great.     Yet 
the  evidence  of  the  Basilicas  of  the  Honorian  period 

the  memory  of  St.  Peter,  probably  on  account  of  his  name  ('  a  rock '). 
All  visitors  to  Rome  will  remember  the  cavity  in  the  rocky  side  of  the 
Mamertine  prison,  marking  the  place  where  a  cruel  gaoler  dashed  the 
Apostle's  head  against  the  wall.  The  impressions  of  the  feet  of  Christ 
on  stone,  shown  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  copied  in  that  of 
*  Domine  quo  vadis/  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  traditions. 
And  the  author  from  whom  the  account  in  the  text  is  taken  speaks  of 
a  Monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Janiculum,  where  the  stone,  wax-like, 
retained  the  impress  of  the  knee  of  St.  Peter,  praying. 
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— '- — '—  names  of  St.  Apollinaris  and  others  illustrated  by  the 
catalogue  of  Agnellus,  were  already  considered  holy. 
True,  this  chronicler,  with  more  candour  than  many  of 
his  tribe,  remarks  ^  *  Where  I  have  not  found  any 
history  of  these  bishops,  and  have  not  been  able  by 
conversation  with  aged  men,  or  inspection  of  the  menu- 
ments,  or  from  any  other  authentic  source,  to  obtain 
information  concerning  them,  in  such  a  case,  that  there 
might  not  be  a  break  in  the  series,  I  have  composed  the 
life  my%elfyn\ki  the  help  of  God  and  the  prayers  of  the 
brethren.*  But  notwithstanding  this  honest  avowal,  as 
it  is  clear  that  he  wrote  from  frequent  reference  to 
mosaic  pictures,  many  of  which  are  now  lost,  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  represents,  fairly  enough,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  though  with  some 
subsequent  legendary  incrustations  which  we  should 
now  vainly  seek  to  remove. 

The  quaint  and  vivid  details  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance  of  the  bishops  seems  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  Agnellus  wrote  much  on  the  authority  of  the 
mosaics.  Thus,  one  bishop  'was  bent  double  by  the 
too  great  fulness  of  his  years*;'  another  'was  crowned 
with  the  grace  of  white  hairs  ;'  another's '  countenance, 
like  a  clear  mirror,  shone  over  the  whole  congregation ;  * 
and  so  on. 

The  story  of  the  election  and  episcopate  of  Severus  ^ 
a  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  must  have  been  still  fresh 

^  In  tbe  Life  of  St.  Exnperantius  (Muratori's  Scriptores  Berum 
Italicarum,  ii.  62). 

'  '  Pro  nimia  diemm  plenitudine  corvus  effectus  est.'  (Agnellus  ap. 
Muratori,  ii.  33.) 

'  '  Severus  cujus  nomen  intelligitur  in  compositione  Saevu9veru»^ 
remarks  Agnellus,  with  whom  philology  is  not  a  strong  point. 
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reigned  there,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  — '- — ^ 
what  shape  it  had  then  assumed.  Four  hundred  years 
later  it  was  told  on  this  wise.  Severus  was  a  journey- 
man woolcomber,  and  one  day  when  he  was  wearied 
with  his  work,  he  said  to  his  wife  who  wrought  with 
him,  *I  will  go  and  see  this  wonderful  sight,  how  a 
dove  shsJl  descend  from  the  high  heaven  and  light  upon 
the  head  of  him  who  is  to  be  chosen  bishop.'  For  this 
was  the  day  of  the  election  of  a  new  bishop  of  Baveuna, 
and  it  was  the  special  boast  of  the  Church  of  that  city 
that  her  prelates  were  thus  manifestly  designated  by 
the  descent  of  a  dove  from  heaven. 

But  the  wife  of  Severus  began  to  mock  at  him,  and 
to  scold  him,  saying,  *  Sit  here  ;  go  on  with  thy  work ; 
do  not  be  lazy ;  whether  thou  goest  or  not,  the  people 
will  not  choose  thee  for  Pontiff.*  But  he  pressed,  *  Let 
me  go,'  and  she  said,  jeeringly,  *  Go,  then,  and  thou  wilt 
be  ordained  Pontiff  in  the  same  hour.'  So  he  rose,  and 
went  to  the  place  where  the  people  with  their  priests 
were  gathered  together ;  but  having  his  dirty  working 
clothes  on,  he  hid  himself  behind  the  door  of  the  place 
where  the  people  were  praying. 

As  soon  as  the  prayer  was  ended,  a  dove,  whiter  than 
snow,  descended  from  heaven  and  lighted  upon  his  head. 
He  drove  it  away,  but  it  settled  there  a  second  and  a 
third  time.  Thereupon  all  the  authorities  who  were 
present  crowded  round  him,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and 
hailed  Severus  as  bishop.  His  wife,  too,  who  before 
had  mocked  at  him,  now  met  him  with  congratulations. 
The  woolcomber-bishop  appears  to  have  occupied  the 
episcopal  throne  for  many  years.  He  sat  in  the  Council 
of  Sardica  in  344,  and  subscribed  the  decrees  which 
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muia. 

After  some  time,  his  wife  Vicentia  (or  Vincentia) 
died,  and,  some  years  later,  his  daughter  Innocentia. 
When  the  mourners  came  together  to  lay  Innocentia  in 
her  mothers  tomb,  it  was  found  to  be  too  small  to  hold 
both  bodies.  Severus,  mindful  evidently  of  many  a 
matrimonial  altercation  in  long-past  years,  cried  out, 
*  Ah  1  wife,  why  wilt  thou  be  thus  vexatious  unto  me  ? 
Why  not  leave  room  for  thy  daughter,  and  receive  back 
from  my  hands  her  whom  I  once  received  from  thine  ? 
Let  the  burial  proceed  in  peace,  and  do  not  sadden  me 
by  thy  obstinacy.'  At  these  words  the  bones  of  his 
dead  wife  gathered  themselves  together,  and  rolled  away 
into  one  comer  of  the  stone  coffin  with  a  swiftness 
which  the  living  body  could  scarcely  have  equalled,  and 
room  was  left  for  the  dead  Innocentia  by  her  side. 
When  his  own  time  came  to  die,  after  celebrating  mass, 
he  ordered  the  same  coffin  to  be  opened,  and,  arrayed  as 
he  was  in  his  pontifical  robes,  he  laid  him  down  between 
his  dead  wife  and  child,  and  there  drew  his  last  breath  ^. 
The  chronology  of  the  see  of  Eavenna  at  this  period 
is  very  confused,  but  Severus  appears  to  have  ended  his 
episcopate  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourth  Century. 
Near  the  close  of  that  century  lived  Ursus,  who  built 
the  great  cathedral  which  still  bears  his  name.     During 

^  In  the  ninth  century  the  bodies  of  St.  SeveruB  and  of  Saints  Vin- 
centia and  Innocentia  (for  the  whole  &mily  was  by  this  time  canonised) 
were  abstracted,  by  fraud  or  force,  from  their  resting-place  at  Ravenna, 
and  carried  to  Mayence  and  thence  to  Erfurt.  Father  Bacchini,  writing 
about  1 708,  congratulates  his  dear  friend  the  Abbot  of  the  Monastery 
of  Classis  on  having  recovered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  of 
the  saint  and  restored  it  to  its  home,  '  a  benefit  which  the  Church  of 
Ravenna  will  keep  in  everlasting  remembrance/ 
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names  in  the  hagiology  of  Bavenna  were  those  of  John  — '- — -  - 
the  Angel-seer   (Joannes  Angeloptes)   and  Peter  the  Joannes 
Golden-worded  (Petrus  Chrysologus).     The  former  was  lopte?. 
so  called  on  account  of  the  tradition  that  shortly  before 
his  death,  when  he  was  celebrating  mass  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Agatha,  an  angel  descended  at  the  words  of  con- 
secration* and  standing  beside  him  at  the  altar,  handed 
him  the  chalice  and  paten,  fulfilling  throughout  the 
service  the  office  of  an  acolyte.     Peter,  who,  like  Chry-  Petnu 
sostom,  received  his  surname  from  the  golden  stores  of  logm. 
his  wisdom  and  eloquence,  was  no  citizen  or  priest  of 
Bavenna,  but  a  native  of  Imola,  who  was  designated  for 
the  high  office  of  bishop  by  the  voice  of  Pope  Sixtus  III, 
in  accordance  with  .the  apostolic  monition  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Apollinaris  conveyed  to  him  in  a  dream.     Not- 
withstanding his  alien  extraction,  no  name  is  now  more 
living  in  Bavenna  than  that  of  *  San  Pier  Crisologo,' 
who  built  the  marvellously  beautiful  little  chapel  in 
the  Archbishop's  Palace,  on  whose  vaulted  ceiling  four 
great  white-robed  angels,  standing  between  the  emblems 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  support  with  uplifted  arms,  not 
a. world,  nor  a  heavenly  throne,  but  the  intertwined 
letters  X  P,  the  mystic  monogram  of  Christ. 

It  was  into  this  world  of  ecclesiastical  romance,  of  i*^^i» 

builda  the 

embellishment  by  legend  and  by  mosaic,  that  Galla  church  of 

St*  John 

Placidia  entered  when  she  returned  to  Bavenna,  destined  the  £van< 
herself  to  contribute  no  unimportant  share  to  its  temples 
and  to  its  traditions.  Near  her  palace  she  built  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  now  ruined  and  modernised. 
But  a  much  more  interesting  monument  to  her  &me  is 
the  Basilica  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  now  flanked  by 
the   Strada  Garibaldi  and  the  road  to  the  railway- 
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— L  or  thirteenth  century,  and  its  mosaics  have  been  for  the 

most  part  replaced  by  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  ;  but  a 
bas-relief  over  the  chief  entrance,  sculptured  at  the  time 
of  the  rebuilding,  still  retains,  not  indeed  the  contem- 
porary, but  the  mythical  portraiture  of  the  Augusta 
herself.  There  she  is  represented  as  prostrating  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  Evangelist,  who  is  arrayed  in  priestly 
garb,  and  engaged  in  incensing  the  altar.  Meanwhile 
his  Imperial  worshipper  clasps  his  feet,  and  with  gentle 
compulsion  constrains  him  to  leave  one  of  his  sandals  in 
her  hands, 
to  com-  This  bas-relief,  executed  about  800  years  after  the 

her  de-  death  of  Placidia,  illustrates,  not  inaptly,  the  growth  of 
from  ihip-  ecclesiastical  tradition.  On  her  voyage  from  Gonstan- 
tinople  to  Bavenna,  the  Augusta  and  her  children  were 
terrified  by  the  arising  of  a  great  storm,  which  threat- 
ened to  whelm  them  in  the  deep.  In  her  distress  she 
vowed  a  temple  to  the  son  of  Zebedee— himself  a  fisher- 
man, and  well  acquainted  with  stormy  seas — if  he  would 
deliver  her  from  so  great  a  danger.  The  wind  ceased, 
she  reached  Italy  in  safety,  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  Joannes  the 
Notary.  In  fulfilment  of  her  vow  she  built  the  Basilica 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  had  it  consecrated  either  by 
Joannes  Angeloptes  or  Fetrus  Chrysologus,  and  bade 
the  mosaics  on  the  walls  and  even  the  wavy  outlines  of 
the  pavement  tell  the  story  of  her  escape  ^.     Bound  the 

^  '  Jubet  Augusta  ubique  naufragii  sui  praesentari  formani,  at  quod- 
ammodo  tota  operis  facies  Reginae  pericula  loqueretor.  Pavimentom 
undosum  undique  mare  quod  quasi  ventis  agitatum  procelloBae  tem- 
pestatis  gerat  imaginem'  (Spicilegium  Ravennatis  Historiae  ap. 
Muratori,  torn,  i,  pars  2,  p.  568). 
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apse  of  the  basilica,  and  over  the  heads  of  the  mosaic  book  i. 

portraits  jof  the  Imperial  family,  ran  this  inscription : L 

•Strengthen,  O  Lord,  that  which  thou  hast  wrought ^^ Poq. 
for  us  :  because  of  thy  temple  at  Jerusalem  shall  kings  ^^^nf ' 
bring  presents   unto  thee/     And  higher  yet  was  an  ^  ^^• 
inscription  to  this  e£fect:    'To   the  Holy  and  Most 
Blessed  Apostle  John  the  Evangelist.     Galla  Placidia 
Augusta,  with  her  son  Placidus  Yalentinianus  Augustus 
and  her  daughter  Justa  Grata  Honoria  Augusta,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  vow  for  deliverance  from  peril  by  sea/ 

So  far  the  contemporary  monuments  as  described.  The  legend 
faithfully  no  doubt,  by  Agnellus,  in  the  ninth  century.  SadcUi  of 
Four  hundred  years  later,  when  the  original  church  had 
fallen  into  ruin  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  edifice  of 
Italian-Gothic  architecture,  a  legend  had  grown  up  that 
the  Augusta,  when  she  had  built  her  church,  was  filled 
with  sadness  by  the  thought  that  she  had  no  relic  of 
the  Apostle  wherewith  to  enrich  it.  She  imparted  her 
grief  to  her  confessor,  St.  Barbatian,  and  besought  his 
prayers.  At  length,  upon  a  certain  night  which  they 
had  determined  to  spend  in  watching  and  prayer  in  the 
precincts  of  the  church  itself,  it  came  to  pass  that  they 
both  fell  into  a  light  slumber.  To  Barbatian,  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  appeared  a  man  with  noble  coun- 
tenance, vestments  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  with  a 
golden  censer  in  his  hand.  The  confessor  awoke,  the 
form  did  not  vanish,  he  pointed  it  out  to  the  Augusta,  who 
rushed  forward  and  seized  his  right  sandal  with  eager 
hands.  Then  the  Apostle  John,  for  he  it  must  have 
been,  vanished  from  their  sight,  and  was  carried  up  into 
heaven.  The  27th  of  February,  when  this  event  was 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  was  kept  as  a  festival  by 
the  Church  of  Kavenna,   *  but    the   place   where  the 
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men.     Meanwhile  in  many  places  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
title,   writ  long  ago,  to  this  effect :  (Here)  rests  the 
Sandal  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  and  Evangelist  John  ^' 
Other  Nor  was  Placidia's  the  only  head  which  was  sur- 

ecclenM*  ** 

tiofti         rounded  with  this  halo  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.    It 

legends 

about  the  was  believed  (at  the  time  of  Agnellus)  that  to  a  niece 
Placidia.  of  herSi  named  Singleida,  as  to  whose  existence  history 
is  silent,  appeared  in  vision  a  man  in  white  raiment  and 
with  hoary  hair,  who  said  to  her,  ^  In  such  and  such  a 
place,  near  the  church  which  thy  aimt  hath  reared  to 
the  Holy  Cross  do  thou  build  a  monastery,  and  name  it 
after  me,  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the  Fore-runner' 
[John  the  Baptist].  She  went  to  the  place  next  day, 
and  saw  a  foundation  already  prepared  for  the  build- 
ing, as  if  by  the  hand  of  man.  She  returned  with  joy 
to  her  aunt,  and  received  from  her  thirteen  builders,  by 
whose  labours,  in  thirteen  days,  the  house  was  finished, 
which  she  then  adorned  with  all  manner  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Sozo- 
men,  in  closing  his  history,  comments  on  the  special 
fiivour  shown  by  God  to  the  Emperor  Honorius,  in  per- 
mitting the  relics  of  many  holy  men  to  be  discovered 
during  his  reign.  Chief  among  these  disooverieB  ^ 
that  of  the  body  of  Zachariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  slain  by 
the  command  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah.  A  richly-dressed 
infant  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  man,  and  was  believed 
to  be  the  child  of  the  idolatrous  king,  whose  death  was 
the  punishment  of  his  father's  sin,  and  who  was  there- 
fore buried  in  the  grave  of  the  victim.    The  identity  of 

^  See,  for  further  comments    on   this    story,  Hemans'   Ancient 
Christianity  and  Sacred  Art,  358-360. 
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the  name  suggests  the  probability  that  the  vision  of  book  i. 
the  unknown  Singleida  and  the  discovery  of  the  relics  —^ — '— 
of  the  prophet  may  be  variations  of  one  and  the  same 
story. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  moonlight  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  and  come  back  into  secular  history. 

Two  great  events,  both  of  them  calamities,  marked 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  Placidia  s  reign,  for  during 
the  whole  of  this  time  Placidia  truly  reigned,  though 
her  son's  effigy  appeared  on  the  coins.  They  were  the 
Vandal  invasion  of  Africa  and  the  uprising  of  the  power 
of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns.  These  events  will  be  dealt 
with  more  fuUy  in  the  next  volume,  and  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Huns  in  Italy  preceded  that  of  the  Vandals, 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with  their  story  first,  though  strictly 
speaking  the  Vandal  was  the  terror  of  the  earlier,  and 
the  Hun  of  the  later  years  of  Placidia  and  her  coun- 
sellors. 

But  as  the  loss  of  Africa  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  RiTairy  of 
a  certain  ill-advised  step  taken  by  Placidia,  it  will  be  Bonifadut. 
well  to  narrate  here  so  much  of  the  story  of  that  event 
as  is  connected  with  the  Empress  herself,  and  the 
feud  between  her  two  chief  advisers,  Bonifacius  and 
Aetius.  *  Each  of  these  men,'  says  Procopius, '  had  the 
other  not  been  his  contemporary,  might  truly  have  been 
called  the  last  of  the  Bomans.'  We  may  add  that  each 
alone  might  have  possibly  saved  the  life  of  the  Empire, 
or  at  least  prolonged  it  for  a  century,  but  that  their 
contemporaneous  existence  destroyed  it. 

The  chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy  would  have  found  in 
the  parallel  history  of  these  two  men  a  congenial  sub- 
ject for  its  meditatious  on  the  strange  ways  of  the  Gods 
and  the  irony  of  Fate.     Bonifacius,  the  heroic,  loyal- 
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•  deliverance  of  Africa  from  all  sorts   of  barbarians  \' 

stands  conspicuous  to  all  after-ages  as  the  betrayer  of 
Africa  to  the  Vandals  :  Aetius,  the  brave  captain,  but 
also  the  shifty  intriguer,  Koman  by  birth,  but  half- 
barbarian  by  long  residence  at  the  Hunnish  Court, 
deserves  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  posterity  as  the 
chief  deliverer  of  Europe  from  the  dominion  of  Attila, 
as  he  who  more  than  any  other  individual  man  kept  for 
the  Bomance  and  Teutonic  nations  a  clear  course  to  glorj 
and  happiness,  free  from  the  secular  misery  and  desola- 
tion which  are  the  eflFects  of  Tartar  misrule. 

Pwt  We  first  hear  of  Bonifacius*  in  the  year  412  as 

96rvio68  of 

Bonifkcioa.  repelling  a  sudden  assault  of  Ataulfus  in  the  city  of 
Marseilles.  The  Gothic  king  was  wounded  by  Boni- 
facius  himself,  and  hardly  escaping  death  fled  to  his 
own  encampment,  leaving  the  city  in  joy  and  triumph, 
and  all  the  citizens  sounding  the  praises  of  the  most 
noble  Bonifacius.  Our  next  clear  trace  of  him  is  in  the 
year  422.  An  expedition  has  been  ordered  against  the 
Vandals  in  Spain.  Castinus,  at  that  thne  the  chief 
Minister  at  War  of  Honorius,  decides  to  take  the  chief 
command,  but  will  give  no  suitable  place  on  his  staff  to 
Bonifacius,  notwithstanding  the  renown  for  skill  in  war 
which  he  has  already  acquired.  Thereupon  Bonifacius 
refusing  to  serve  under  this  insolent  commander  in  any 
subordinate  post  breaks  away  from  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, journeys  rapidly  to  Portus,  and  thence  sets  sail 
for  Africa.  We  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  that  province  was  left  after  the  revolt  of  Hera- 
clian  had  been  quelled,  but  in  the  general   paralysis 

'  Olympiodonis,  Fr.  42  (cd.  Mttller). 
■  From  OlympiodoruB,  Fr.  21  (Imd.). 
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of  authority  which   resulted  from  the   incapacity  of  book  i. 

Honorius  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Africa  had  become 

a  sort  of  No-man's  land,  which  any  stout*  soldier  might 
enter  and  rule  if  he  would  only  defend  it  from  the  ever 
more  desolating  raids  of  the  tribes  of  Mount  Atlas. 
This  service,  Bonifacius,  though  holding  only  the  rank  of 
Tribune,  did  efiFectually  perform.  The  irregularity,  if 
such  it  was,  of  his  first  occupation  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ^  was  apparently  condoned,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
hie  position  was  assured  when  after  the  death  of 
Honorius  he  steadfastly  refused  to  recognise  the  rule 
of  Joannes,  the  aspiring  notary,  whom  his  old  enemy 
Gastinus  had  robed  in  the  purple.  Amid  the  general 
defection  from  the  Theodosian  house  Bonifacius  alone 
preserved  his  loyalty,  sending  large  sums  from  his 
wealthy  province  to  Pladdia,  and  throwing  all  his 
energies  into  her  service*.  And  in  fact,  as  we  are 
expressly  told,  it  was  the  necessity  under  which  the 
usurper  found  himself  of  sending  large  detachments  of 
troops  for  the  re-conquest  of  Africa  which  more  than 
anything  else  promoted  the  success  of  the  expedition  of 
Ardaburius  and  Aspar  ^. 

Bonifacius  had  a  high  reputation  for  justice  and  even  His  lustice 
for  holiness.  His  justice  was  shown  when  a  peasant  ness. 
came  to  his  tent  to  complain  that  his  wife  had  been 
seduced  by  one  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries  in  the 
army  of  Bonifecius.  The  general  desired  the  com- 
plainant to  return  on  the  morrow ;  meanwhile,  at  dead 
of  night,  he  rode  a  distance  of  nine  miles  to  the  peasant's 

*  This  is  probably  what  is  meant  by  IdatiuSi  s.  a.  421,  '  Bouifaciub 
palatium  deserens  Africam  invadit! 

*  Olympiodoms,  Fr.  40. 
^  Prosper,  s.  a.  424. 
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BOOK  I.  house,  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation, 

Oh.  19. 

— '- — '—  was  himself  both  judge  and  executioner,  and  returned 
to  his  tent  with  the  head  of  the  offender,  which  next 
morning  he  exhibited  to  the  husband,  astonished,  but 
delighted  at  the  swift  foot  of  avenging  Justice. 

His  holiness — as  that  age  accounted  holiness — ^was 
shown  by  a  correspondence  with  Augustine,   whidi 
induced  him,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  take  a  vow 
against  re-marriage,  though  without  retiring  from  the 
active  business  of  life.     This  vow  he  aftierwards  broke, 
taking  to  himself  a  rich  wife  named  Pelagia,  who  was 
doubly   objectionable   to  his  spiritual   advisers    as  a 
woman  and  as  an  Arian  ;  and  modem  ecclesiastical  com- 
mentators ^  trace  to  this  fall  from  the  high  ideal  of 
ascetic  virtue  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  errors  and 
calamities, 
^^y   .        Such  then  was  the  career  and  such  the  hiirh  reputa- 
Aetius.      tion  of  Boni&cius.    Aetius,  his  great  rival,  was  bom  at 
Durostorum,  a  town  on  the  Lower  Danube,  well  known 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Silistria.     His  father,  Gauden- 
tiu8,  a  maa  probably  of  barbarian  origin,  rose  high  in 
the  service  of  the  Western  Empire,  being  successively 
Master  of  the  Cavalry  and  Coimt  of  Africa.     In  this 
latter  capacity  he  was  entrusted  by  Honorius  with  a 
commission  to  root  out  idolatry  and  destroy  the  idol- 
temples  in  Carthage.     At  a  later  period  he  figures  as 
Master  of  the  Soldiery  in  Gaul,  and  while  holding  that 
command  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  in  a  mutiny. 
Aetius  himself  when  quite  young,  and  serving  among 
the  Imperial  Guards,  was  given  over  as  a  hostage  to 
Alaric,  and  remained  in  that  condition  in  the  Gothic 

'  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Empereurs,  vi.  190),  and  BaroniuB  as  qaoted 
by  him. 
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camp  for  three  years.  Later  on,  he  was  again  given,  book  i. 
probably  by  Honorius,  as  a  hostage  to  the  Huns.  The  — '- — '- 
hardy  and  athletic  young  soldier  seems  to  have  made 
many  friends  among  the  barbarian  armies ;  perhaps, 
also,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  both  of  their  strong  and 
weak  points,  which  made  him  a  wiser  enemy  when  he 
had  to  take  the  field  against  them  than  the  incompetent 
generals  of  Honorius. 

After  the  death  of  the  latter  Emperor^  he  adhered  to 
the  faction  of  the  Secretary  Joannes,  who,  in  the  crisis 
of  his  own  afiairs,  sent  Aetius  northward  to  obtain 
assistance  from  his  friendly  Huns.  He  returned  with 
6o,ocx>  Huns  at  his  back,  but  only  to  find  that  the 
power  of  Joannes  had,  three  days  before,  fallen  before 
the  armies  of  Placidia.  It  is  said  that  a  battle  between 
the  Huns  and  the  forces  of  Aspar,  the  Byzantine  general, 
then  took  place.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  was  but  a 
hollow  contest,  meant  to  enhance  the  price  of  peace. 
At  any  rate,  we  find  the  barbarians  shortly  after  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  under  which  they 
receive  a  sum  of  gold,  and  agree  to  return  quietly  to 
their  homes.  Aetius  does  not  suffer  by  the  general 
reconciliation.  He  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  Count 
(probably  Count  of  Italy),  and  becomes  thenceforward 
the  chief  adviser  of  Placidia  and  her  son. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  between  these  two,  who 
were  now  the  foremost  men  of  the  Empire — Bonifacius, 
Vir  SpectaihiliSy  Comes  Africaey  and  Aetius,  Vir  Spector 
hUis,  Comes  Italiae — rivalry  and  dissension  should  arise. 
Bonifacius  felt  that  his  lifelong  fidelity  to  the  house  of 
Theodosius  was  scantily  rewarded  by  his  mistress. 
Aetius  could  not  deem  himself  secure  in  his  post  of 
confidential  adviser  at  the   Court  of  Havenna,  while 

3^2 
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BOOK  I.  there  ruled  at  Carthage  a  man  with  such  traDScendent 
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—  claims  upon  the  Imperial  gratitude. 

The  manner  in  which  this  rivalry  worked  out  into 

De  Beiio    daylight  is  disclosed  to  us  only  by  Procopius,  one  of  the 

i  3.        '  most  cynical  of  historians,  and  separated  by  nearly  a 

century  from  the  events  which  he  records.     One  cannot 

therefore  claim  the  reader's  entire  confidence  for  liie 

story  which  follows,  but  it  must  be  told  thus  because 

no  other  version  of  it  has  come  down  to  us  *• 

Plot  of  It  appears,  firom  the  not  very  precise  language  of 

against      Procopius,  that  during  a  visit  of  Count  Boni&cius  to 

the  Imperial  Court,  Placidia  had  bestowed  upon  him 

some  higher  rank  than  he  already  bore,  in  connection 

with  the  government  of  the  African  province  \     Aetius 

concealed  his  real  dissatisfaction  at  this  promotion  of 

his  rival  under  a  mask  of  apparent  contentment  and 

even  friendship  for  Bonifacius.     But  as  soon  as  he  had 

returned  to  Africa,  the  Count  of  Italy  began  to  instil 

into  the  mind  of  Placidia  suspicions  that  Bonifacius 

would  prove  another  Gildo,  usurping  supreme  authority 

over  the  whole  of  Boman  Africa  ^     '  The  proof/  said  he, 

'of  the  truth  of  these  accusations  was  easy.     For  if  she 

^  [I  have  left  the  Procopian  story  of  the  fall  of  Bonifacios  as  it  stood 
in  the  first  edition.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  had  then  grave  doabts  as 
to  its  accuracy,  and  since  I  wrote,  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
and  searching  investigation  by  Professor  Freeman  (Historical  Review, 
July,  1887).  His  judgment  is  decidedly  adverse  to  what  he  terms 
'  the  Procopian  legend,'  whicli  he  must  be  admitted  to  have  grievously 
shaken,  if  he  have  not  altogether  overthrown  it.  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Note  L  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
subject.] 

'  The  office  which  he  now  received  was  probably  that  of  Comes 
Domesticorum,  which  conferred  upon  the  holder  '  Illustrious '  rank. 

'  'Africa,'  as  thus  used,  does  not  of  course  include  either  Egypt  or 
the  Cyrenaica,  which  formed  parts  of  the  Eastern  Empir  . 
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summoned  him  to  her  presence,  he  would  not  obey  the  book  i 
order/  The  Augusta  listened,  thought  the  words  of — ^- 
Aetius  full  of  wisdom,  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  sum- 
moned Bonifacius  to  Ravenna.  Meanwhile  Aetius 
wrote  privately  to  the  African  Count, '  The  Augusta  is 
plotting  to  rid  herself  of  you.  The  proof  of  her  finally 
adopting  that  resolution  will  be  your  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  her,  ordering  you,  for  no  earthly  reason,  to  wait 
upon  her  in  Italy/  Bonifacius,  believing  his  rivals 
professions  of  friendship,  accepted  the  warning,  refused 
to  obey  the  Empress's  summons,  and  thereby  at  once 
confirmed  her  worst  Buspicions.  In  the  yei  4^  he 
was  declared  a  public  enemy  of  Rome. 

Feeling  himself  too  weak  to  grapple  with  the  Empire  Bonifftciuh 
alone,  Bonifacius  began  to  negotiate  for  the  alliance  of  vandaU. 
the  Vandals,  who  were  still  struggling  -with  Visigoths 
and  Suevi  for  the  mastery  of  that  Spain  which  they 
had  all  made  desolate.     The  Vandals  came,  under  their     43s. 
young   king    Gaiseric,    and    never    returned   to    the 
Peninsula. 

The  details  of  the  Vandal  conquest  of  Africa,  which  The  plot  of 
occupied  the  years  from  428  to  439,  are  postponed  to  a  posedaod 
later  portion  of  this  history ;   our  present  business  is  cifc«X"^ 
only  with  the  unhappy  author  of  all   those  miseries 
which  marked  its  progress.      Not  many  months  after 
Gaiseric  had  landed   in  Africa,    some   old   friends  of 
Bonifacius  at  Rome,  who  could  not  reconcile  his  present 
disloyalty  with  what  they  knew  of  his  glorious  past, 
crossed  the  seas  and  visited  him  at  Carthage^.     He 
consented  to  see  them ;  mutual  explanations  followed, 

'  Tillemont  thinks  that  this  reconciliation  was  effected  by  a  certain 
Coont  Darius,  a  correspondent  of  Augustine's  whom  the  Saint  con- 
gratulates on  having  'killed  war'  (£p.  229  and  230). 
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BOOK  I.  the  letter  of  Aetius  was  produced,  and  the  whole  web 
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— ^ — '-  of  treachery  was  at  once  in  their  hands.  They  returned 
with  speed  to  Placidia,  who,  though  she  did  not  feel 
herself,  in  that  sore  emergency,  strong  enough  to  break 
with  Aetius,  sent,  nevertheless,  assurance  of  her  forgive- 
ness to  Bonifacius  and  earnest  entreaties  to  forsake  his 
barbarian  alliances  and  re-enter  the  service  of  Borne. 
He  obeyed,  but  could  not  now  conjure  down  the  storm 
which  he  had  raised.  He  made  magnificent  promises 
to  the  Vandals  if  they  would  consent  to  quit  Africa. 
They  laughed  at  his  promises ;  the  Vandal  vulture  had 
her  talons  too  deep  in  the  rich  province  of  Africa  to 
have  any  thought  of  returning  to  Spam,  where  her 
sister  birds  of  prey  would  have  given  her  a  gory 
welcome. 

Bonifacius      And  thus  it  camo  to  pass  that  Bonifacius  was  soon 

returns  to 

Italy        engaged  in  battle  against  his  previous  allies.     In  the 
year  431   he  fought  with  some  success,  but  in  432, 
though  he  had  received  large  reinforcements  firom  Con- 
stantinople under  the  command  of  Aspar,  he  was  utterly 
beaten  by  the  Vandals  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  compelled 
to  fly  to  Italy.     Notwithstanding  his  defeat,  he   was 
received  with  enthusiasm  at  Bome,  and  with  perfect 
trustfulness    and    oblivion  of  his  past  disloyalty  by 
Placidia  ^.    She  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Magigter 
utriusque  MUiiiae,  which  had  been  borne  for  three  years 
by  his  rival  Aetius,  and  she  seems  to  have  been  about 
to  bestow  upon  him  her  full  confidence,  and  to  make 
and  u  biain  him  virtually  chief  ruler  of  the  Empire.     At  this  point, 
in  sii^ie    howevcr,  Actius  reappeared  upon  the  scene,  firesh  firom 
^^  a  successful  war  against  the  Franks.     A  battle  ensued 

^  The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  is  not  derived  from  Procojaos, 
but  from  the  annalists  Prosper  and  Marcellinus,  especially  the  latter.. 
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between  them,  in  which  Aetius  was  defeated ;  but  in  book  i. 

the  single  combat  which  took  place,  and  which  seems  — \ 1. 

already  to  show  the  influence  of  Teutonic  usages  on  the 
dying  world  of  classicalism,  Bonifacius  received  a  wound 
from  a  javelin  (or  dart)  of  imusual  length,  with,  iwriiich 
his  enemy  had  provided  himself  on  the  evQ^'c^  thfe  com- 
bat, and  from  the  e£fects  of  that  wound  he  died  three  43'* 
months  after. 

Though  there  is  so  much  of  fraudulent  intrigue  about  but  leave* 

li{i^  widow 

the  conduct  of  Aetius,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  kind  to  the  care 
of  foretaste  of  the  coming  age  of  chivalry  about  the  five  queror. 
years'  duel  between  these  two  mighty  champions,  *  each 
one  worthy  to  have  been  called  the  last  of  Eomans.' 
Nor  is  this  impression  weakened  when  we  find  Bonifa- 
cius on  his  death-bed  exhorting  his  wife  to  accept  no 
one's  hand  in  re-marriage  but  his  rival's  only,  '  if  his 
wife,  who  was  then  living,  should  die/  The  ecclesias- 
tical advisers  of  the  Count  of  Africa  perhaps  would  see 
in  this  strange  command  a  legacy  of  woe  such  as  the 
dying  Centaur  bequeathed  to  his  victor,  Hercules,  and 
might  thus  claim  Bonifacius  himself  as  a  voucher  for 
their  theory  that  his  second  marriage  had  been  his  ruin.  > 
But  a  more  probable  explanation  of  the  story,  be  it  true 
or  false,  is  the  popular  belief  that  each  hero  recognised 
in  the  other  his  only  worthy  competitor  in  war,  in 
politics,  or  in  love. 

As  for  Aetius,  he  did  not  immediately  regain  his  old  ^y" 
position  at  the  Court  of  Ravenna.     The  remembrance  "^jj^j. 
of  his  treacheries  was  too  vivid,  the  power  of  the  party  ^^^  *^«  ^'^ 

*  ^  X        ./  seventeeQ 

of  Bonifacius  still  too  strong,  and  he  was  fain  to  betake  yw^  p^ 

,  ,  ner  reign 

himself  once  more  to  exile  among  the  friendly  Huna 
Again  he  was  restored  to  power,  apparently  by  their 
aid,  in  the  year  433,  and  for  the  remaining  seventeen 
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BOOK  I.  years  of  the  joint  reign  of  Placidia  and  Valentinian  he 
— '. — '—  was,  as  before,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Western  Empire. 
He  was  often  battling  in  the  distracted  province  of 
Gaul,  with  Visigoths,  with  Burgundians,  with  Franks, 
and  generally  obtained  successes  in  the  field ;   but  no 
military  successes  could  root  out  the  barbarian  multi- 
tudes from  the  Gaulish  soil,  or  do  more  than  keep  alive 
some  semblance  of  Imperial  authority  in  certain  of  the 
towns  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne  and  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Auvergne. 
The  legend      It  is  during  this  period  and  in  the  year  446  that  the 
Groans      well-knowu  legend  related  by  Gildas  (a  rhetorical  and 
Britong.*     untrustworthy  historian)  places  the  abject  supplication, 
entitled  '  The  Groans  of  the  Britons.     To  Aetius  for  the 
third  time  Consul.     The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea: 
the  sea  drives  us  back  upon  the  barbarians,'  and  so  forth. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Aetius  that,  even  in  a 
legend  like  this,  the  appeal  should  be  represented  as 
being  addressed  to  him  rather  than  to  his  Imperial 
masters. 
Marmge        Four  yoars  after  Aetius'   restoration  to  power  an 
iiniMi  m  event  happened  which  threw  a  gleam  of  gladness  over 
ooudn,      the  clouded  horizon  of  the  Court  at  Ravenna.     This 
437.^  *'    "^^s  the  marriage  of  Valentinian  III  with  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  II.     The  two  cousins  had  been 
betrothed  to  one  another  while  yet  children   during 
Placidia's  exile  at  Constantinople  ^   and  now  in    the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age  the  young  Augustus  of  the 
West  set  forth  to  claim  his  Imperial  bride.     Theodosius 
oflfered  to  meet  his  intended  son-in-law  at  Thessalonica, 
and  celebrate  the  nuptials  there  *,  but  Valentinian  cour- 

*  Socrates,  vii.  47.  '     ■  Ibid.,  44. 
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teousl  J  waived  the  offer,  and  passed  on  to  Constantinople,  book  i. 

where,  in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  throng  of  courtiers L 

from  both  sections  of  the  Empire,  he  received  from  the  b2r,  437. 
Patriarch  Proclus  the  hand  of  the  princess,  the  daughter 
of  the  beautiful  Athenian,  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
beautiful  Frank,  and  herself  perhaps  not  less  beautiful 
than  either.  As  the  only  child  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  she  might  reasonably  cherish  the  hope  of  bearing 
to  Valentinian  a  son  who  should  one  day  rule  over  the 
whole  re-united  Empire :  but  far  other  was  the  destiny 
reserved  for  her  and  for  her  oflfepring  in  the  days  that 
were  to  come  *. 

In  their  political  aspect,  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  Political 
reign  of  Placidia  represent  the  slow  settling  down  of  Piwadu'ii 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  into  irretrievable  ruin  "**^ 
and  disorganisation.     There  was  during  this  interval  no 
great  stroke  of  the  enemy  upon  Italy  itself,  such  as 
Alaric's  three  sieges  of  Rome ;  on  the  contrary,  the  soU 
of  Italy  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  strange  immunity  from 
barbarian  invasion.     But  the  hope  of  recovering  any  of 
the  lost  provinces  of  the  Empire — Britain,  Gaul,  Spain — 
was  becoming  more  and  more  visionary ;   the  crowns 
of  the  barbarian  kings  were  passing  from  father  to  son, 
and  the  new  intruding  dynasties  were  deriving  a  sane- 
tion  and  a  kind  of  legitimacy  from  time. 

Meanwhile  Africa,  the  great  granary  of  Rome,  was  Separation 

of  Afirioa 
from  the 
^  Chronicon  Paschale,  Prosper,  and  Marcellinus.  Empire. 

'  Of  this  marriage  Cassiodoms  says  (Yar.  xi.  i) :  '  Placidia  obtained 
a  daughter-in-law  by  the  loss  of  Illyricum,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
ruler  was  the  cause  of  a  lamentable  loss  of  his  provinces/  This 
probably  means  (as  Giildenpenning  and  others  interpret  it)  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  Valentinian  surrendered  to  his  father-in- 
law  the  province  of  Dalmatia.  This  statement,  if  true,  throws  a  little 
light  on  the  difficult  question  discussed  on  p.  678. 
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BOOK  I.  beinff  severed  from  the  Empire.    We  need  only  turn 

Ch.  19.  *=*  .  .  ^  .  .    "^ 

bax;k  to  Claudian's  picture  of  the  distress  occasioned  by 

Gildo's  usurpation,  to  know  what  that  involved  for 
Italy  and  Borne.  If  one  year's  stoppage  of  the  supplies 
of  African  grain  had  caused  the  Mistress  of  the  World 
to  '  speak  low  as  out  of  the  dust,'  and  '  all  the  faces  of 
her  citizens  to  gather  blackness/  what  must,  first  the 
devastation,  and  then  the  permanent  hostile  occupation, 
of  the  province  have  done  ?  Soon  after  Alaric  s  sieges, 
as  we  have  been  told  by  Olympiodorus,  the  popula- 
tion came  flocking  back  into  Bome  at  the  rate  of  14,000 
a  day,  so  that  the  former  largesse  of  victuals  was  do 
longer  found  sufficient.  Now,  we  may  fidrly  conjecture, 
the  Imperial  largesse  would  no  longer  be  given.  '  Gir- 
censes,'  (at  least  the  gladiatorial  part  of  them)  had  be^ 
stopped  by  the  command  of  the  Most  Christian  Emperor ; 
the  more  needful  'Panis'  would  have  to  be  stopped  also, 
however  reluctantly,  by  his  sister  ;  and  we  shall  surely 
not  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  now  commenced  that 
decline  in  the  population  of  the  Imperial  City,  which 
went  on  at  a  still  more  rapid  rate  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  century. 

Furtuuesof     Still,  however,  the  fortunes  of  the  neat  Boman  nobility 

tfonie  of  the  ,  ,  , 

Roman      survived  in  some  of  their  old  magnificence.     It  is  of  a 

nobles  still  i  •      •  i  •  -i        i  n 

unim-  time  nearly  comcident  with  the  commencement  of 
^""^  Placidia's  rule  that  Olympiodorus  writes  when  he  tells 
that  every  one  of  the  great  houses  of  Bome  had  in  it 
all  the  appliances  which  a  well-ordered  city  might  be 
expected  to  contain — a  hippodrome  and  forum,  temples 
and  fountains  and  magnificent  baths.  At  sight  of  all 
this  stateliness  the  historian  exclaimed — 

'  One  house  is  a  town  by  itself:  ten  thoasand  towns  to  the  city*.' 
'  £&  ddfioff  iarv  «rcXffc'  irdXi£  HtmoL  fivpla  KivBn,     (Fr.  43). 
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Many  Boman  families  received   revenues  of  4000  book  i. 

•^  ^  Ch.  19. 


pounds  of  gold  (£160^000)  yearly,  besides  corn  and 
wine  and  other  produce,  which,  if  sold,  would  bring  in 
one-third  of  that  amount.  The  noble  families  of  the 
second  rank  received  from  ;^40,cxx5  to  ;^6o,ooo  per 
annum.  Probus,  the  son  of  Olympius,  who  was  prefect 
of  the  city  during  the  short-lived  tyranny  of  Joannes, 
spent  ;^48,ocx>  in  order  to  illustrate  his  year  of  office. 
Symmachus  the  orator,  who  as  we  have  seen  was  a 
senator  of  moderate  rank,  spent  ;^8o,ocxd  over  the  shows 
of  his  son's  praetorship.  This,  it  is  true,  was  before 
the  taking  of  Bome  by  Alaric.  Even  he  however  was 
surpassed  by  a  certain  Maximus,  who,  upon  his  son's 
praetorial  games,  expended  no  less  than  ;^i6o,cxx). 
And  the  shows  upon  which  these  large  sums  of  money 
were  lavished  lasted  only  for  one  week. 

To  Flacidia  herself  and  her  innermost  circle  of  friends  EodedM- 
it  is  probable  that  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  her  reign,  of  pud^ 
as  has  been  hinted  in  the  description  of  her  capital,  •'«'«?"• 
seemed  infinitely  more  important  than  the  political 
She  signalised  her  accession  to  supreme  power  by  the 
usual  bead-roll  of  laws  against  the  Jews,  forbidding 
them  to  practise  in  the  courts  of  law  or  to  serve  in  the 
Imperial  armies ;  against  the  Manicheans,  the  astrolo- 
gers, and  the  heretics  generally,  banishing  such  even 
from  the  environs  of  the  cities.  At  the  same  time  she 
ordained  that  the  clergy  should  be  subject  only  to  eccle- 
siastical judges,  'according  to  the  ancient  edicts.'  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  provision  applies  to  civil 
rights  and  wrongs;  and  if  any  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  tribunals  in  such  cases  were  granted  to  them, 
it  seems  clear  that  it  was  revoked  by  an  edict  of  her  son. 
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— 1 — !_  seems  to  show  us  the  ecclesiastical  theories  of  the 
Middle  Ages  asserting  themselves  by  the  death-bed  of 
the  classical  mythology :  seven  centuries  pass  away  like 
a  dream,  and  we  hear  the  voice  of  Becket  arguing 
against  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
Theoontro-  For  yet  othcr  reasons,  the  period  during  which 
the  union  Placidia  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  Western 
natnreB  in  Empire  looms  large  in'  the  history  of  the  Church.  In 
the  year  43 1  was  held  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  which 
anathematised  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  ;  in  451,  the 
year  after  her  death,  the  famous  Council  of  Chalcedon 
condemned  the  opposite  heresy  of  Dioscoms.  During 
those  twenty  years  therefore  (and  in  the  East  for  half 
a  century  longer)  raged  the  furious  and  to  us  almost 
incomprehensible  struggle  concerning  the  two  natures 
of  Christ.  Old  and  mighty  states  were  falling  to  pieces ; 
new  and  strange  barbaric  powers  were  enthroning  them- 
selves in  the  historic  capitals  of  the  West ;  shepherds 
were  becoming  kings,  and  patricians  were  being  sold 
into  slavery  as  swineherds ;  but  still  the  interminable 
metaphysic  talk  flowed  on.  Eliphaz  the  Temsmite,  and 
Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  said 
each  his  say.  To  them  entered  Protagoras  and  Gorgias, 
and  the  whole  brilliant  progeny  of  the  sophists.  With 
Oriental  long-windedness  and  Hellenic  subtlety  they 
argued  as  to  the  precise  limits  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour ;  and  an  outbreak 
of  insane  monks,  a  robber-Council  beating  a  bishop  to 
death,  an  insurrection  c^  the  Byzantine  populace  against 
their  '  Manichean '  Emperor  varied  the  otherwise  mono- 
tonous manufacture  of  creeds  and  anathemas. 

^  See  TiUemont,  Hist  des  Empereors,  yL  185  and  204. 
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The  rage  of  this  conflict,  though  felt  in  Italy,  was  book  i. 

not  so  fierce  there  as  in  the  East ;  and  Placidia,  more 

fortunate  than  her  nephew  Theodosius  II,  trod  the 
narrow  path  of  orthodoxy  with  reputation  unimpaired, 
so  that  the  ecclesiastical  historians  generally  speak  of 
her  with  high  respect. 

The  weak  point  in  her  historical  record  is  her  failure  PUwadia'a 

'  ,  failure 

to  mould  the  character  of  her  children.  Both  her  son  with  her 
and  her  daughter  in  various  ways,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, brought  scandal  and  calamity  upon  the  Empire 
by  their  sensualities.  Procopius  (whose  delight  it  is 
to  find  fault)  plainly  accuses  her  of  having  given  the 
young  Yalentinian  an  effeminate  and  enervating  educa- 
tion, and  invites  us  to  conjecture  that  his  character  was 
thus  intentionally  enfeebled  in  order  that  his  mother 
might  retain  the  reins  of  power  in  her  hands,  after  her 
duty  as  regent  would  naturally  have  terminated.  The 
conjecture  is  an  obvious  one,  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  evidence  to  support  it.  Doubtless  the  relation  of 
a  Queen  Mother  to  a  son  growing  up  to  manhood  is 
a  difficult  one  at  the  best  of  times  and  where  both  are 
actuated  by  the  highest  principle.  A  better  illustra- 
tion of  this  could  not  perhaps  be  found  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  But  Placidia.  we  must  remember,  was 
really  the  man  of  her  family.  She  had  the  energy  and 
the  wisdom  of  her  father ;  her  brothers,  her  son,  her 
nephew  exhibited  through  life  that  strange  lethargy 
which  at  intervals  crept  even  over  him.  And  her 
husband,  the  coarse  and  brutal  buffoon,  may  well  have 
contributed  to  the  natures  both  of  Valentinian  and 
Honoria  a  taint  of  sensuality  which  the  wisest  mother 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  eradicate.    The  Theo- 
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— '- — ^poor  materials  out  of  which  to  form  an  Emperor  of 
Borne. 

Upon  the  whole  issue,  without  palliating  her  alleged 
share  in  the  judicial  murder  of  Serena,  or  denying  her 
ill-success  in  the  training  of  her  children,  one  may 
plead  for  a  favourable  verdict  as  to  the  character  of 
Placidia.  Her  love  for  Ataulfus,  her  grief  at  his  death, 
her  brave  endurance  of  the  insults  of  his  murderer, 
long  ago  enlisted  me  on  her  side ;  and  now,  after  care- 
fully reading  all  that  her  detractors  have  to  urge 
against  her,  I  look  upon  her  still  as  the  sweetest  and 
purest  figure  of  that  dreary  time. 

Defttiiof  She  died  at  Rome  on  the  27th  November,  450  \ 
near  the  60th  year  of  her  age.  Apparently  the  whole 
Imperial  Court  removed  in  this  year  to  the  city  by  the 
Tiber ;  but  Placidia's  body  was  carried  back  to  that 
Bavenna  which  she  had  so  lavishly  adorned. 

HermAu.       The  mausoleum  of  Oalla  Placidia,  otherwise  called 

Baveniuk  the  church  of  St.  Nazarius  and  St.  Celsus,  is  a  little 
building  shaped  like  a  Latin  cross,  measuring  about 
38  feet  by  30.  At  the  centre  of  the  cross  you  see 
above  you  a  dome  covered  with  mosaics.  On  a  deep 
blue  ground  are  scattered  golden  stars,  and  in  the 
zenith  is  a  jewelled  cross.  In  the  arches  immediately 
below  the  dome  stand  eight  prophets,  two  on  each  side 
of  the  Square  chapel.  Below  these  again  are  other 
arches  more  deeply  recessed  ;  in  one  of  them  the  Good 
Shepherd,  lifting  his  cross  on  high,  sits  surrounded  by 
his  sheep ;  in  another,  Christ  ^  wielding  his  cross  like 

^451  according  to  Idatius,  but  Prosper,  who  gives  tlie  date  450,  is 
the  safer  guide. 

'  Or,  according  to  one  art-critic,  not  Christ,  but  St  Lawrence. 
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a  sword,  and  by  his  form  and  attitude  reminding  one  of  book  i. 

.      .     •'  .  ®  Ch.  19. 

the  description  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 

stands  with  an  open  book,  probably  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Mark,  in  his  hand;  at  a  little  distance  off,  an 
opened  bookcase  discloses  the  other  three  gospels ; 
between  him  and  them  is  a  great  brazier,  in  which 
heretical  books,  perhaps  those  of  the  Nestorians,  are 
seen  to  be  burning,  the  flames  and  the  smoke  being 
very  yividly  rendered.  In  ea^h  of  the  side  arches 
corresponding  to  these,  two  stags,  surmounted  and 
surrounded  with  sti^ige  arabesques,  are  pressing 
through  their  intricacies  to  drink  at  a  pool  in  the 
forest.    All  this  picture-work  is  of  course  mosaic. 

Below,  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  stand  three  massive 
sarcophagi  of  Greek  marble. 

In  the  sarcophagus  on  the  left  repose  the  remains  of 
Yalentinian  III  and  Oonstantius,  the  son  and  the 
husband  of  Pladdia.  In  the  bas-relief  outside  two 
lambs,  standing  between  two  palm-trees,  look  up  to 
another  lamb  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
upon  a  little  eminence  whence  proceed  four  streams, 
probably  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.  The  glory  round 
the  head  of  this  central  figure  and  the  anagram  XP 
show  that  it  is  intended  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

The  sarcophagus  on  the  other  side  shows  the  central 
lamb  (but  without  the  glory  round  the  head)  standing 
on  the  hillock  whence  issue  the  four  streams,  together 
with  three  crosses.  On  the  transverse  bar  of  the 
central  cross  sit  two  doves,  a  somewhat  unusual  addi- 
tion. The  spiral  columns,  the  pediment  resting  upon 
them,  and  some  other  features,  remind  us  of  the  work 
of  the  Renaissance.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the    mosaics    and    sculpture    in    the    mausoleum    of 
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L  work. 

Let  the  beholder  give  one  more  look  at  that  mighty 
sarcophagus  on  his  right,  for  it  contains  all  that  earth 
is  still  cumbered  with  of  Honorius. 

At  the  end  of  the  mausoleum,  immediately  behind 
the  altar,  which  is  made  of  semi-transparent  alabaster, 
stands  the  largest  of  all  the  sarcophagi,  which  contains 
the  ashes  of  Galla  Placidia.  There  are  no  bas-reliefi 
on  this  tomb,  which  is  said  to  have  been  once  covered 
with  silver  plates,  long  since  removed.  For  eleven 
centuries  the  embalmed  body  of  the  Augusta  remained 
undisturbed  in  this  tomb,  sitting  upright  in  a  chair 
of  cypress  wood,  and  arrayed  in  royal  robes.  It  was 
one  of  the  sights  of  Eavenna  to  peep  through  a  little 
hole  in  the  back  and  see  this  changeless  queen.  But 
unhappily,  three  hundred  years  ago  some  careless  or 
mischievous  children,  determined  to  have  a  thoroughly 
good  look  at  the  stately  lady,  thrust  a  lighted  taper 
through  the  hole.  Crowding  and  pushing,  and  each 
one  bent  on  getting  the  best  view  possible,  they  at 
length  brought  the  light  too  near  to  the  corpse :  at 
once  royal  robes  and  royal  flesh  and  cypress  wood 
chair  were  all  wrapped  in  flames.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  work  of  cremation  was  accomplished,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  eflTectu- 
ally  as  any  daughter  of  the  Pagan  Caesars. 

With  this  anecdote  of  the  year  1577  ends  the  storj* 
of  Galla  Placidia. 


NOTE  L.    BoNiFACius  and  Aetius. 

I  shall  give  in  this  note  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  NOTE  U 
which  I  am  brought  by  a  study  of  the  important  article  on  this 
subject  contributed  by  Professor  Freeman  to  the  Historical 
Review.  *  The  Procopian  legend  *  of  the  feud  between  Placidia's 
two  chief  counsellors,  and  the  curious  addition  from  Marcellinus 
about  the  single  combat  in  which  it  ended,  have  been  given  in 
the  text.  Professor  Freeman  throws  suspicion  on  almost  every 
part  of  the  story,  chiefly  because  of  the  contradiction  which  he 
finds  to  exist  between  it  and  the  notices  in  Prosper's  chronicle. 
It  must  be  emphatically  stated  that  for  all  this  part  of  the 
history,  from  425-441  (Olympiodorus  to  Priscus)  we  have  no 
contemporary  historian  to  guide  us.  Procopius  is  an  invaluable 
historian  for  his  own  times,  but  he  lived  a  hundred  years  after 
the  events  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  and  he  is  often 
strangely  misinformed  as  to  matters  which  lay  so  far  behind 
him.  (For  instance,  he  says  that  Joannes  the  Notary-Emperor 
kept  his  usurped  power  for  five  years,  whereas  in  reality  only 
about  two  years  intervened  between  his  elevation  and  his 
deposition.)  For  contempomry  information  we  must  go  to  the 
annalists,  and  of  these  incomparably  the  most  important  and 
trustworthy  is  Prosper.  I  will  quote  here  all  the  entries  in 
Prosper  which  bear  on  our  present  subject,  requesting  the  reader 
to  watch  especially  for  the  names  of  four  men,  each  of  whom  at 
one  time  or  another  held  the  office  of  Magister  Militum,  Castinus, 
Felix,  Boni£u;ius,  and  Aetius. 

'422.  Honorios  for  the  13th  time,  and  Theodosius  for  the  loth  time, 

Consuls. 

At  this  time  an  army  was  sent  to  Spain  against  the  Vandals,  under 

the  command  of  Castinus,  who,  by  a  foolish  and  insulting  order, 

excluded  Bonifacius,  though  a  man  renowned  for  his  skill  in 
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NOTE  L.  war,  from  companionship  in  bis  expedition.     The  latter,  deeming 

it  to  be  both  dangerous  and  degrading  to  follow  a  leader  whom  be 
had  found  to  be  both  quarrelsome  and  arrogant,  rushed  hastily 
to  the  City's  harbour  (Portus  1),  and  thence  to  Africa.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  many  sorrows  to  the  Commonwealth. 

423.  Marinus  and  Asclepiodotus,  Consuls. 

Honorius  dies,  and  Joannes  seizes  his  throne,  with  the  conniTance, 
as  was  supposed,  of  Castinus,  who  commanded  the  army  as 
Magister  Militum, 

424.  Castinus  and  Victor,  Consuls. 

Theodosius  makes  his  aunt's  son  Yalentinian,  Caesar,  and  sends  him 
with  his  August  mother  to  receive  the  kingdom,  at  a  time  when 
Joannes  was  weakened  for  purposes  of  defence  by  his  endeaToor 
to  reconquer  Africa  which  Bonifacius  was  holding. 

425.  Theodosius  for  the  iitb  time  and  Yalentinian,  Consuls. 
Flacidia  Augusta  and  Yalentinianus  Caesar,  by  marvelloos  good 

luck,  cut  off  the  usurper  Joannes.  Aetius  is  pardoned  becaose 
the  Huns  whom  Joannes  had  sent  for  through  his  intervention 
were,  also  by  his  good  offices,  induced  to  return  home.  Castinus, 
however,  was  driven  into  exile,  because  it  appeared  that  Joannes 
could  not  have  assumed  the  Imperial  dignity  without  his  con- 
nivance. 
Aries,  a  noble  city  of  the  Qauls,  was  attacked  by  the  Qoths  with 
a  large  army,  until,  on  the  imminent  approach  of  Aetius,  they 
retired,  not  unpunished. 

426.  Theodosius  for  the  i2tb  time  and  Yalentinian  for  the  2nd  time, 

Consuls. 
Patroclus,  Bishop  of  Aries,  is  slain,  being  mangled  with  many 
wounds  by  a  certain  barbarian  Tribune,  which  crime  was  referred 
to  the  secret  orders  of  Felix,  Master  of  the  Soldiery,  to  whose 
instigation  also  was  attributed  the  murder  of  Titus  the  Deacon,  a 
holy  man  who  was  engaged  in  distributing  money  to  the  poor  at 
Rome. 

427.  Hierius  and  Ardabures  [Ardaburius],  Consuls. 

At  the  bidding  of  Felix,  war  in  the  name  of  the  State  was  declared 
on  Bonifacius  (whose  influence  and  glory  in  Africa  were  increasing) 
because  he  had  refused  to  come  to  Italy  (Boni&cio,  cujus  potentia 
gloriaque  in  AfricA  augebatur,  bellum  ad  arbitrium  Felicia,  quia  * 
ad  Italiam  venire  abnuerat,  publico  nomine  illatum  est).  The 
leaders  of  the  expedition  were  Mavortius,  Qalbio,  and  Sinox.    By 

^  Most  MSS.  read  'qui,'  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  <qalA'  is  the  right 
reading. 
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the  treachery  of  Sitioz,  Mavortios  and  Galbio  were  Blain  while  NOTK  1. 
they  were  besieging  Bonifacius,  and  presently  he  himself,  being 
detected  by  Bonifadus  in  deceitful  practices,  was  put  to  death. 
Thereafter  the  Eea  was  made  a  thoroughfare  to  the  [barbarous] 
nations  which  were  ignorant  of  the  management  of  ships,  their 
aid  being  invoked  by  the  combatants.  [Exinde  gentibus  quae 
uti  nayibus  nesciebant,  dum  a  concertantibus  in  auxilium  vocaii- 
tur,  mare  pervium  factum  est]  :  and  the  care  of  the  war  which 
had  been  begun  against  Bonifacius  was  transferred  to  Count 
Sigisvult.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals  crossed  over  from  Spain  to 
Africa. 

428.  Felix  and  Taurus,  Consuls. 

Part  of  Oaul  bordering  on  the  Rhinei  which  the  Franks  had  appro- 
*  priated  for  their  own  ix)sses8ion,  was  recovered  by  the  arms  of 
Count  Aetius. 

439.  Florentius  and  Dionysius,  Consuls. 

Felix  was  advanced  to  the  Patrician  dignity,  and  Aetius  was  made 
Master  of  the  Soldiery. 

430.  TheodosiuB  for  the  13th  time  and  Valentiuian  for  the  3rd  time, 
Consuls. 
Aetius,  having  been  forewarned  that  Felix,  with  his  wife  Padusia 
and  the  deacon  Qrunnitus,  were  laying  snares  against  him,  slew 
them.  The  Bishop  Augustine,  a  man  in  all  ways  most  excellent, 
dies  on  the  28th  August,  being  engaged  at  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  and  amid  the  rush  of  the  besieging  Vandals,  in  replying  to 
the  books  of  Julian,  and  gloiiously  persevering  in  the  defence  of 
Christian  grace. 

432.  Aetius  and  Valerius,  Consuls. 

Bonifacius  came  from  Africa  through  the  city  [Rome )  or  Carthage  ?] 
to  Italy,  having  received  the  dignity  of  Master  of  the  Soldiery. 
Having  overcome  in  battle  Aetius,  who  was  resisting  him,  he 
died  of  disease  a  few  days  after.  But  Aetius,  when,  having  laid 
aside  his  power,  he  was  living  on  his  own  land,  was  there  attacked 
by  a  certain  enemy  of  his,  who  endeavoured  to  cut  him  off  by  a 
sudden  onslaught,  and  fleeing  to  the  city,  and  thence  to  Dalmatia, 
finally  arrived  at  Pannonia  and  the  dwellings  of  the  Huns,  whose 
friendship  and  help  he  used  to  obtain  peace  from  the  sovereigns, 
and  the  right  to  resume  the  power  which  he  had  lost :  [quorum 
amicitia  auxilioque  usus  pacem  principum  et  jus  interpolatae  po- 
testatis  obtinuit.] 

Idatius,  for  the  year  422,  gives  us  this  inrormation : — 

'Castinus,  Master  of  the  Soldiery,  with  a  great  force  and  with 

3  M  2 
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NOTE  L.  Qoihic  auxiliaries,  wages  war  in  Baetica  against  the  Vandals. 

Whom,  when  he  had  reduced  by  blockade  to  such  extremities  that 
they  were  already  preparing  to  surrender,  he  rashly  engaged  with 
them  in  a  pitched  battle,  was  deceived  by  the  bad  faith  of  his 
auxiliaries,  and  fled  to  Tarragona,  a  beaten  man. 
Bonifacius,  deserting  the  palace,  intrudes  on  Africa  [Africam  in- 
vadit]. 

We  must  now  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  Fseudo-Proeper, 
though  lie  darkens  counsel  by  his  terrible  confusion  of  dates. 

424.  First  year  of  Theodosius  II  (after  the  death  of  Honorius). 
Placidia  sends  to  Theodosius  to  pray  for  help.     Sigisvuldus  hastened 

to  Africa  against  Bonifacius. 

425.  Aetius,  son  of  Count  Gaudentius,  who  was  slain  by  the  soldiers 

in  Gaul,  enters  Italy  with  the  Huns  to  bring  help  to  Joannes. 
427.  Aries  is  delivered  from  the  Goths  by  Aetius. 

431.  About  20,000  soldiers  of  those  who  are  warring  in  Spain  against 

the  Vandals  are  cut  to  pieces.  The  Vandals,  crossing  over  the 
straits  to  Africa,  caused  great  slaughter  among  the  Bomans, 
harrying  the  whole  province. 

432.  Aetius,  having  celebrated  his  entry  on  the  Consulship,  desires  to 

avoid  Bonifacius,  who  on  the  summons  of  the  Empress  [Regifui] 
had  arrived  from  Africa,  and  accordingly  ascends  to  more  for- 
tified places  [ad  munUiora  conscendit]. 
The  sharpness  of  the  excessive  cold  proved  fatal  even  to  the  life  of 
a  great  many  people.     Bonifacius  being  wounded  in  a  contest 
which  he  had  against  Aetius,  departed  conqueror  indeed,  but 
about  to  die. 
433*  When  Aetius  betook  himself  after  the  battle  to  the  nation  of  the 
Huns,  over  which  Rugila  then  presided,  he  obtained  help  and 
returned  to  the  Roman  soil.     The  Goths  were  invited  by  the 
Romans  to  bring  them  aid. 
434.  Aetius  is  received  into  favour.     Rugila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with 
whom  peace  is  confirmed,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Bleda. 

We   must  add  one   extract  from   Marcellinus  Comes  (circa 
530-560). 

Fifteenth  Indiction :  Valerius  and  Aetius,  Consuls  [432]. 

^  By  the  instigation  [iostinctu]  of  Placidia,  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian,  a  great  war  was  waged  between  Bonifacius 
and  Aetius,  Patricians.  Aetius,  having  the  day  before  prepared 
for  himself  a  longer  spear  than  that  of  Bonifacius,  wounded  Boni- 
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facius  in  the  mdh  [congredientem],  being  himself  unhurt :  and  NOTE  L. 


in  the  third  month  Bonifacius  died  of  the  wound  which  he  had  ^ 
received,  exhorting  Felagia,  his  wife,  a  very  wealthy  woman,  to 
marry  no  one  else  unless  it  were  Aetius.' 

Let  QB  gather  np  the  fragments  of  information  here  afforded 
us  and  see  wherein  they  differ  from  the  Procopian  narrative. 

1.  As  to  Castinus,  He  is  a  person  as  to  whom  a  real 
historian  of  the  time  would  evidently  have  had  much  to  say. 
After  the  death  of  Constantius  he  is  apparently  the  chief  mili- 
tary counsellor  at  the  Court  of  Bavenna,  succeeding  to  the  same 
position  which  Stilicho  and  Constantius  had  held  before  him. 
He  thwarts  and  represses  the  brave  and  aspiring  Bonifacius,  and 
will  not  give  him  his  proper  place  in  the  expedition  which  he 
prepares  against  the  Vandals  of  Spain  (422).  He  throws  away 
a  victory  by  his  bad  generalship^  flies  to  Tarragona  and  ap- 
parently returns  to  Ravenna  just  in  time  to  take  part  ir  the 
events  of  423,  when  on  the  death  of  Honorius  he  puts  the  notary 
Joannes  upon  the  throne.  In  424  he  receives  the  honour  of  b 
Consulship,  and  we  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  he  commands 
the  troops  which  are  sent  into  Africa  to  wrest  that  province 
from  Bonifacius  who  has  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Placidia. 
Of  his  operations  in  Africa  we  hear  nothing,  but  he  seems  to  be 
absent  from  the  scene  when  Ardaburius  and  Aspar  conduct  their 
campaign  against  Bavenna.  He  falls  with  the  fall  of  his 
Imperial  puppet,  is  driven  into  exile  and  disappears  from  history. 

All  this  supplements,  but  does  not  contradict,  the  information 
given  by  Procopius. 

2.  Felix^  Master  of  the  Soldiery  from  426-429,  and  Patrician 
429-430.  He  too  is  a  great  official  of  whom  we  should  know 
nothing  but  for  the  annalists,  and  he  is  one  against  whom,  on 
account  of  his  violent  and  sanguinary  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  Prosper  has  a  strong  feeling  of  antagonism.  He  is 
generally  suspected  of  having  caused  the  murder  of  Patroclus, 
Bishop  of  Aries,  and  of  the  saintly  deacon  Titus  who  was  at  the 
very  time  of  his  murder  engaged  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
proletarians  of  Rome.  He  is  higher  in  nominal  rank  than 
Aetius,  for  when  Felix  gets  a  step  in  promotion  Aetius  takes  the 
place  which  he  had  vacat.ed:  and  in  fact  we  may  probably 
consider  him  as  chief  adviser,  and  what  we  should  call  Prime 
Minister  of  Placidia  during  the  first  five  years  of  her  reign. 
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>:()TE  L.  But  Aetius  though  nominally  second  in  command  is  evidently 
the  more  powerful  character :  possibly  his  mysterious  barbarian 
connections  give  to  his  action  a  stringency  which  makes  it 
almost  equivalent  to  a  command.  At  any  rate  when  Felix,  his 
wife,  and  the  family  chaplain  are  proved,  or  suspected  to  be  con- 
spiring against  him,  Aetius  appears  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  execution  of  all  three. 

The  important  point  for  our  present  purpose  is  that  Prosper 
expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  at  the  will  ('  arbitrinm ')  of  Fdix 
that  war  was  in  427  declared  against  Count  Bonifacios.  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  dwells  with  just  emphasis  on  this  entry,  so  unlike 
what  we  should  have  expected  from  ^  the  Procopian  legend,'  and 
suggests  that  Aetius  had  really  nothing  to  do  at  this  time  with 
the  disgrace  of  Boni&cius,  but  that  his  name  has  been  introduced 
here  by  Procopius  owing  to  a  confusion  between  the  events  of 
427  and  432,  at  the  latter  of  which  dates  there  was  undoubted 
enmity  between  Aetius  and  Bonifacius.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Aetius  was  the  master-spirit  and  Felix  the  nominal  head  of 
Placidia's  connstorium  (which  I  suspect  to  have  been  the  case) 
the  intrigue  against  Bonifacius  might  justly  be  attributed  to 
either  (just  as  we  might  say  that  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough 
was  the  work  either  of  Harley  or  of  St.  John)  :  and  in  this  way 
both  Prosper  and  Procopius  may  possibly  be  right. 

3.  Bonifacivs^  as  we  learn  from  the  interesting  and  beantifbl 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  St.  Augustine  ^,  had  once,  when  only 
Tribune,  done  good  service  against  the  barbarian  (probably 
Moorish)  invaders  of  Africa,  though  he  had  only  a  small  band 
oifoederati  at  his  disposal.  This  may  have  been  after  422  when 
in  *  Africam  invasit,'  but  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  before. 
He  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  loyal  to  Placidia^  and  the 
diversion  which  he  effected  in  her  favour  was  an  important 
factor  in  Valentinian's  restoration.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  (we  know  not  the  date  of  this  event)  he  was  thinking  of 
retiring  from  public  life  and  devoting  himself  to  '  sacred  leisure,' 
and  only  the  thought  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  State 
and   the  desire   to   protect  the  Churches  of  Christ  from  the 

^  Letter  220,  transUted  at  fall  leng^  in  the  fint  edition  of  this  book. 

*  This  it  emphatically  asserted  by  Olympiodonu  (Fr.  40)  :  Ka2  /i^ror  a^  (le. 
UXaKMff)  Bomf^pdrios  rd  wi<rrd  <pvK&TTMf,  6m6  r^t  'Afpitnft  iff  ?^c.  K»l  xpii''^ 
us  Ihiraro  iw€fiin.    Kai  wp6s  rijy  ^iWfjp  aOrdt  iawfvU  B^pawtUar  (kntpotf  Z^nids 
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molestations  of  the  barbarians- retained  him  in  office.  ^Thou  NOTE  I. 
the  while'  says  Augustine  in  the  above-mentioned  letter  'wast 
to  seek  from  this  world  nothing  but  what  was  needed  for  the 
mere  support  of  life  for  thee  and  thine,  being  girt  with  the  belt 
of  chastest  continence,  and,  under  the  armour  of  a  Roman 
soldier,  being  yet  more  safely,  yet  more  strongly  fortified  by  the 
panoply  of  God.' 

'  While  I  believed,  and  rejoiced  to  believe,  that  thou  wast  still 
firm  in  this  purpose,  thou  madest  a  voyage,  thou  marriedst  a 
[second]  wife.  The  voyage  was  a  part  of  that  obedience  which, 
according  to  the  Apostle,  is  owing  to  the  higher  powers.  But 
the  wife  thou  wouldest  not  have  married  unless  thou  hadst  been 
conquered  by  concupiscence,  and  therefore  broken  thy  vow  of 
chastity.*  And  this  second  wife  was  a  heretic  and  Boni&cius' 
own  daughter  had  been  baptized  by  heretical  priests.  As  to  this 
visit  across  the  seas,  we  really  know  nothing.  Baronius  conjec- 
tures a  visit  to  the  Vandal  king  at  the  command  of  Placidia,  and 
a  marriage  with  one  of  his  kindred :  but  this  is  mere  guess- 
work. A  visit  to  Bavenna  to  take  part  in  the  rejoicings  at  the 
accession  of  Valentinian  III,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
Placidia,  seems  to  me  much  more  probable. 

Augustine  goes  on  to  remonstrate  with  Bonifacius  on  the 
rapine  already  perpetrated,  and  the  further  rapine  which  he 
feared  would  be  perpetrated  by  his  followers, '  that  multitude  of 
armed  men,  loving  the  world  with  fierce  lust,  whose  desires  thou 
wilt  have  to  flatter,  whose  ferocity  thou  wilt  have  to  fear.'  *  But 
what  can  I  say  as  to  the  ravage  of  Africa,  which  the  African 
barbarians  are  carrying  on  unresisted  by  any  man,  while  thou 
art  so  engrossed  by  thy  own  schemes  of  self-defence  that  thou 
art  not  taking  any  measures  for  averting  so  great  a  calamity.' 

Professor  Freeman  points  out  that  this  passage  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Vandal  invasion,  but  relates  to  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  ^African  barbarians,'  those  wild  Mauritanians  whose 
guerilla  warfare  Boni&cius  had  withstood  long  ago  when  only 
a  Tribune  with  his /oederalL  In  this  he  is  clearly  right,  but 
I  hesitate  to  follow  him  in  his  conclusion  that  *  BonifiEu;ius,  as 
his  saintly  friend  witnesses,  had  grossly  neglected  his  duty  and 
he  was  called  on  to  account  for  it.'  All  Augustine's  reproofs 
seem  to  me  consistent  with  the  theory  that  Bonifacius,  though 
he  had  declined  from  his  previous  high  standard  of  religion, 
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NOTE  L.  and  perhaps  of  morality,  in  his  private  life,  had  dealt  &ithfiilly 
and  loyally  by  Placidia,  until  by  the  intrigues  of  her  counsellore 
he  was  compelled  to  busy  himself  in  '  schemes  of  self-defence/ 

The  story  of  the  Imperial  campaign  against  Bonifacius  ig 
obscure  and  uninteresting.  Three  generals  in  joint  command, 
with  the  strange  names  Mavortius,  Galbio,  and  Sinox,  are  sent 
against  him.  Sinox  betrays  his  two  colleogues  to  Bonifacius,  then 
shows  himself  a  double-dyed  traitor,  and  is  himself  put  to  death 
by  Bonifacius.  Count  Sigisvult,  apparently  a  Gothic  captain 
oifoederati^  receives  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition,  but  we 
hear  absolutely  nothing  of  the  war  which  may  have  followed 
between  him  and  Bonifacius :  only,  at  this  very  time,  perhaps 
even  before  Sigisvult  has  arrived,  we  hear  of  the  coming  of  the 
Vandals. 

As  to  this,  the  central  event  of  the  whole  history,  Professor 
Freeman  shows  how  slight  is  the  support  given  by  Prosper 
to  the  story  of  Procdpius.  *  The  sea,'  we  are  told,  '  was  made  a 
thoroughfare  to  the  nations  which  were  ignorant  of  the  man- 
agement of  ships,  their  aid  being  invoked  by  the  combatants.' 
We  can  just  discern  that  this  is  meant  as  a  description  of  the 
passage  of  the  Vandals  into  Africa.  But  who  made  that  passage 
possible  ?  *  The  combatants '  \concertantfi\.  That  is  a  very  curious 
way  of  describing  Bonifacius  who,  both  in  the  preceding  sentence 
and  in  the  following  clause,  is  mentioned  by  pame.  Can  we 
suppose  that  Placidia's  generals  were  mad  enough  to  invoke 
Vandal  aid  against  the  rebel  governor  ?  That  seems  improbable 
to  the  last  degree.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  explain  this 
strange  entry  of  Prosper's,  which  does  not  indeed  contradict  the 
narrative  of  Procopius,  but  shoots  across  it  with  a  strange  and 
perplexing  light.  I  would  only  suggest :  (i)  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  double  traitor  Sinox,  when  he  found  himself  fidling,  may 
have  opened  negotiations  with  the  Vandal  hosts  who  were 
mustering  round  Calpe,  and  that  these  negotiations  may  have 
gone  on  side  by  side  with  those  of  Bonifacius;  and,  (2)  that 
Prosper,  who  is  evidently  an  admirer,  we  might  almost  say  a 
partisan  of  Bonifacius,  possibly  uses  this  vague  word  ^con' 
certantes '  in  order  to  veil  as  much  as  possible  his  hero's  share  in 
the  fatal  invitation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  Prosper 
in  his  entry  for  the  year  422,  where  he  first  brings  Bonifacius  on 
the  scene,  remarks  that  his  government  of  Africa  was  the  cause 
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of  great  disasters  to  the  State  \idque  reipublicae  muUorum  laborum  NOTE  L. 
iniiium  fuit\  • 

As  to  the  rest  of  Bonifacius'  African  career  there  is  practically 
no  difference  of  opinion.  I  therefore  pass  on  to  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life,  which  we  may  consider  in  connection  with  his 
rival. 

4.  Aeiius,  whatever  may  have  been  the  former  relations  between 
them,  is  undoubtedly  in  432  the  one  great  antagonist  of  Boni- 
fSEU^ius.  Felix  has  been  for  two  years  in  his  bloody  grave  with 
his  wife  and  their  favourite  deacon  beside  him :  and  there  is  no 
one  at  the  Imperial  Court  to  rival  the  might  of  Aetius.  But  at 
this  time  (for  what  reason  we  know  not,  but  the  Procopian 
narrative  would  furnish  a  motive)  Placidia  ventures  to  summon 
her  old  champion  Bonifacius  to  her  side  and  he  comes,  in  the 
curious  phrase  of  Prosper  ^ab  Africd  ad  Italiam  per  Urbem* 
having  received  firom  the  Augusta  the  dignity  of  Magister 
Militum,  of  which  Aetius  had  been  presumably  deprived.  Aetius 
meets  him  in  arms  :  and  here  Professor  Freeman  usefully  reminds 
us  that  it  was  a  r^^lar  pitched  battle  that  followed — a  drama 
of  real  Civil  War  though  in  one  act  only — and  that  it  was  fought, 
according  to  one  trustworthy  witness  ^,  five  miles  from  Rimini. 
Professor  Freeman  justly  derides  the  notion  that  the  fight  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  duel,  something  like  the  feudal  '  wager  of 
battle '  in  order  to  decide  between  the  two  rivals,  and  that  the 
great  place  of  Master  of  the  Soldiery  was  meant  to  be  the  prize 
of  victory.  For  all  this  there  is  no  authority,  and  the  thoughts 
here  hinted  at  all  belong  to  a  later  age.  But  undoubtedly 
Marcellinus .  does  speak  of  a  single  hand-to-hand  encounter 
between  the  two  chiefs,  nor  does  there  seem  any  difficulty  in 
combining  this  with  the  words  of  the  other  chroniclers  which 
describe  the  movements  of  armies.  There  was  a  battle  in  which 
the  army  of  Placidia,  commanded  by  Bonifacius,  got  the  victory : 
but  in  that  battle  there  was  a  single  combat  in  which  he  was 
moiiially  wounded  by  his  opponent's  longer  spear.  He  died,  not 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  either  *  a  few  days '  or  *  in  the  third 
month '  after,  his  wound  having  possibly  gangrened.  If  we  like 
to  believe  Marcellinus  he  gave  to  the  weeping  wife,  who  was 
about  to  become  a  widow,  the  advice  not  to  remarry  unless  she 
could  do  so  with  Aetius. 

^  Prosperi  Codex  HavniensiB. 
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NOTE  L.  Aotins  himself,  though  Consul  for  the  year,  has  entirely  fiftllen 
from  power.  He  seeks  to  live  in  ^retirement  on  his  own  land,  is 
hunted  out  by  some  private  enemy  whose  hostility  he  had 
doubtless  provoked  in  the  years  of  his  supremacy,  flees  to  Borne, 
thence  to  Dalmatia,  thence  to  the  plains  of  the  middle  Danube, 
and  after  dwelling  for  some  time  (we  know  not  how  long)  in  the 
homes  of  the  Huns  is  at  length  restored  to  the  favour  of  Placidia 
by  the  good  offices  of  these  squalid  allies,  whom  he  was  one  day 
so  gloriously  to  withstand. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  question  I  would  point  oat  two  fiu^ts 
which  seem  to  me  of  some  importance : — 

(i)  that  Procopius,  who  accompanied  Belisarius  on  his  great 
expedition  into  Africa  (533)9  expressly  says  that  he  got  his  in- 
formation as  to  the  passage  of  Gaiseric  into  that  province  from 
the  Vandals  themselves  ^  He  may  therefore  be  fiedrly  supposed 
to  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  grandsons  of  the  invaders  so 
important  and  so  memorable  a  fact  as  the  name  of  the  rebel 
governor  by  whom  they  were  invited  into  Africa. 

(2)  Joannes  Antiochenus'  tells  briefly  the  same  story  as 
Procopius  with  reference  to  the  intrigues  of  Aetius  against 
Bonifacius,  but  he  does  not  tell  it  in  the  same  worda  Now 
Joannes,  though  a  comparatively  late  author  (he  probably  lived 
in  the  seventh  century)  and  though  he  certainly  used  Frocopios 
freely  in  his  compilation,  had  also  some  good  contemporaiy 
authorities  before  him,  especially  Priscus,  and  there  seems  some' 
probability,  though  I  would  not  state  it  more  strongly  than  thia, 
that  he  may  have  found  the  story  in  one  of  these  as  well  as  in 
Procopius. 

Upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  '  the  Procopian  legend ' 
has  still  a  reasonable  claim  to  be  accepted  as  history.  Professor 
Freeman's  battering-ram  has  undoubtedly  made  some  serioos 
breaches  in  the  walls,  but  I  do  not  think  the  garrison  are  yet 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion. 

^  laxna  yXw  8^  oi^M  vp^f  BoySiXAv  d4h(«oa  (De  Bello  Yftiid.  L  3). 
«  Fr.  i^  (Mttllcr,  iv.  613). 
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The  history  of  the  Empire  at  the  period  which  we  have  now  NOTE  M. 
reached  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  Ravenna,  and  eccle- 
siastical  events  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  annals  of  that 
city  that  it  seems  necessary  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  Liber 
Pantificalis  of  Agnellus,  our  chief  authority  for  this  portion  of 
history.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  disadvantage  to  have  to 
derive  our  information  from  a  monkish  Chronicler  who  lived  four 
centuries  after  the  time  for  which  we  need  his  guidance.  The 
mosaics,  as  has  been  hinted  in  the  text,  kept  alive  the  remem- 
brance of  the  names  and  the  personal  appearance  of  many  of  his 
saintly  heroes :  but  the  myth-making  faculty  was  active  during 
that  morning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  many  of  the  quaint 
legends  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Agnellus  may  have  derived 
their  colour  from  the  Carolingian  period  rather  than  the  Theo- 
doeian.  Still  with  all  its  deficiencies  and  all  its  yet  greater 
redundancies  the  Liber  Pontificalis  is  a  most  valuable  memorial 
of  what  men  were  thinking  and  saying  in  the  city  by  the  Ronco 
in  the  days  of  the  last  Theodosians,  of  Theodoric  and  of  the 
Exarch  of  Ravenna. 

The  book  of  Agnellus,  which  has  been  preserved  from  oblivion 
practically  by  only  one  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been 
admirably  edited  by  Dr.  Holder-Egger  for  the  *  Monumenta 
Germaniae  Historica,'  and  this  editor  has  not  only  prefixed  to 
his  work  a  careful  and  exhaustive  preface  as  to  the  life  of 
Agnellus,  but  has  also  succeeded  in  bringing  order, and  harmony 
into  the  apparently  hopeless  chaos  of  his  chronology.  I  gladly 
substitute  Holder-Egger  s  well-substantiated  conclusions  for  the 
conjectures  on  the  same  subject,  which  were  somewhat  too  rashly 
expressed  by  me  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 

Agnellus  was  bom  about  the  year  805,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
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NOTE  M.  family  at  Ravenna.  He  bore  also  the  name  of  Andreas  which  he 
derived  from  his  grandfather,  through  whom  he  was  descended 
from  a  certain  Johannicis,  poet  and  secretary  of  state,  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  Ravenna  against 
the  tyrant  Justinian  II  (709).  Agnellus  himself  was  trained  u 
a  priest  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ravenna,  and  when  quite  a 
young  man  was  made  abbot  of  two  nK)nasterie8  in  that  city, 
a  piece  of  promotion  which  brought  him  not  only  dignity  but 
wealth.  One  of  these  monasteries  was,  however,  afterwards 
taken  away  (he  says  without  any  just  cause)  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ravenna  (who  had  formerly  been  his  bosom-friend),  but  was 
eventually  restored  to  him. 

Agnellus  was  of  short  stature  but  comely  face.  He  had  a 
great  flow  of  words  and  sang  the  holy  offices  more  sweetly  than 
a  nightingale.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  clever  nimble-minded 
man,  with  some  skill  in  decoration  (he  himself  says  that  he  was 
*  artificiorum  omnium  ingeniis  plenus ')  and  some  knowledge  of 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin  literature;  altogether  a  man  of  what 
seemed  extraordinary  learning  and  culture  in  a  very  barbarous 
age.  Being  apparently  the  youthful  genius  oi*  his  native  city, 
he  was  importuned  by  the  other  Presbyters  of  Ravenna  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  Bishops,  nearly  fifty  in  number,  who  in  the 
course  of  eight  centuries  had  presided  over  that  important  See. 
He  undertook  the  work,  but  found  the  labour  so  severe  that 
his  health  suffered  therefrom,  and  he  sometimes  threw  down  the 
pen,  doubtful  whether  he  should  ever  be  able  to  resume  it. 
But  the  pressure  of  his  colleagues  overcame  his  reluctance,  real 
or  feigned.  If  he  found  enough  material  in  the  memories  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  he  wrote  a  long  life  of  an  eminent  saint ;  if 
he  found  no  such  material  he  invented  it ;  if  his  health  was  not 
adequate  to  the  labour  of  invention,  he  treated  his  brethren 
instead  to  a  disquisition  on  an  obscure  text  of  Scriptare,  which 
certainly  became  obscure  when  he  had  handled  it  sufficiently. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous  in  the 
appeals  which  he  sometimes  makes  to  his  too  persistent  friends. 
Take  for  instance  his  life  of  St.  Aurelian,  Bishop  of  Ravenna, 
from  520  to  521.  'He  was  an  eminent  man,  young  in  years, 
old  in  wisdom,  mild  towards  the  people,  courteous  towards  his 
flock. .  . .  But,  my  dearly  beloved,  that  you  may  know  what  heavy 
burdens  you  have  imposed  upon  my  neck,  I  have  not  been  able 
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to  learn  any  facts  about  this  man  except   that   he   acquired  NOTE  ^r. 

certain  property  for  the  cathedral  in  the  territory  of  Comacchio 

.  .  .  and  that  a  monastery  was  built  in  his  time.    But  on  account 

of  your  prayer,  that  this  man's  history  may  not  appear  too  short, 

I  will,  with  Divine  help,  relate  boldly  what  my  human  intellect 

is  quite  unable  to  declare.  .  .  . 

'  Now  you  wish  that  I  should  proceed.  But  I  am  very  sick 
and  weak  in  body,  and  can  do  nothing  to-day.  To-morrow, 
with  the  Creator's  help,  I  will  begin. 

[A  day  intervenes.] 

*  Oh !  do  not  press  me  as  you  did  yesterday.  Your  eloquence 
has  urged  me  quite  enough.  Think  of  the  words  of  Solomon, 
*'  He  who  presseth  for  words  too  vehemently  squeezeth  out 
blood." 

'  Remember  that  this  wisdom  of  mine  is  not  my  own  but  the 
gift  of  the  Almighty.  Ah,  wretched  me,  who  am  daily  pressed 
with  such  questions !  Do  not  thus  treat  me.  If  you  want  to 
have  this  Liber  Pontificalis  finished  quickly  and  deposited  in 
your  hands,  consider  your  own  frailty,  and  then  mine  also. 
To-day  I  number  six  lustres  (thirty  years)  besides  two  years  and 
six  months,  since  I  quitted  my  mother's  womb.  Never  have 
I  suffered  such  tortures,  never  have  I  been  so  constrained  as 
I  was  by  you  yesterday.  But  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  drag  me 
hither  and  thither  by  the  ears,  to  tie  my  hands  behind  my  back, 
to  lay  your  strokes  upon  my  breast  and  my  shoulders,  I  will 
consent.  Do  what  you  will  and  then  leave  me  alone,  and  keep 
what  I  have  already  written  concerning  the  Pontifis  of  Ravenna : 
you  will  hear  nothing  more  from  me.  I  will  finish  this  life  of 
Aurelian,  and  then  be  silent  ever  after  ^.  •  .  . 

*  Remember  what  I  say :  I  wish  you  to  know  that  if  I  leave 
off  this  Liber  Pontificalis  on  account  of  your  persecution,  a  time 
will  come  when  you  will  read  my  half-finished  book  and  will 
remember  with  a  groan  what  I  am  now  sajHlng  to  you.  I  desire 
with  the  help  of  Almighty  God  to  bring  this  labour  of  mine  to 
its  proper  ending :  you,  by  your  too  great  haste,  in  fact  wish  me 
to  leaver  off.  I  will  not  do  it.  But  as  I  consider  that  I  am  your 
debtor  bound  to  answer  that  question  about  the  rivers  of  Etham 
I  will  now  do  it. 

*  This  threat  was  not  falfillecL    His  second  book  is  eqtial  in  length  to  the  first, 
which  he  is  here  completing. 
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NOTE  M.      5.  St.  CalocerM^  '  a  man  of  advanced  age,  who  wrought  many 
"  wonderful  signs  and  rescued  many  souls  from  the  power  of  the 
demons.' 

6.  St.  Proculus^  *  who  expressed  himself  with  honeyed  sweet- 
ness in  his  sermons  to  the  people,  and  handed  as  it  were  cups  of 
milk  to  their  thirsting  souls.  The  crown  of  white  hairs  was  oa 
his  head  when  he  ended  his  episcopate  with  his  life.' 

7.  St,  Probus^  *a  meek  and  pious  man,  bright  in  aspect, 
fervent  in  work.* 

8.  St,  Datius,  *  a  religious  and  very  pious  man,  and  a  frequent 
preacher  to  the  people.' 

9.  St,  Liberius^  *a  great  man,  a  never-failing  fountain  of 
charity,  who  brought  much  honour  to  the  Church.' 

10.  St,  Agapetu^^  'whose  name  in  the  Latin  tongue  signifies 
Charitosns,  He  daily  celebrated  love-feasts  ('Ayavat)  with 
strangers  and  assiduously  bestowed  gifts  on  the  poor.' 

11.  St,  Marcellinus,  'a  just  man  and  honoured  for  his  prayers. 
After  a  long  space  of  years  he  ended  his  life  and  his  pontificate : 
and  his  body  gave  out  such  sweet  odours  that  most  precious 
myrrh,  burnt  as  incense,  seemed  to  fill  the  nostrils  of  those  who 
buried  him.' 

1 2.  St,  Severus,  the  wool-comber  Bishop  whose  story  has  been 
told  in  the  text.  His  name  occurs  among  the  prelates  who 
signed  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica  in  344.  Notwith- 
standing a  story  which  connects  his  death  with  that  of  Genimi- 
anus,  Bishop  of  Modena  (who  was  still  living  in  390),  it  seems 
probable  that  Severus  was  an  old  man  when  he  was  present  at 
Sardica,  and  that  his  pontificate  ended  about  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

13.  St,  Liberia  II,  'an  eminent  man,  a  father  of  the  orphans 
and  liberal  in  his  alms.' 

14.  St,  Probu^  II,  '  Anointed  with  Divine  grace,  and  beautiful 
to  look  upon,  decrepit  with  age,  heavy  in  body,  mirthful  in 
countenance,  imbued  with  heavenly  grace,  strengthened  by  God, 
unto  whom  he  sought  perpetually.' 

15.  St,  Florentiua,  *  a  righteous  man,  father  of  the  poor  and 
guide  of  the  widows.' 

16.  St,  Liberiua  III,  *a  saintly  man,  goodly  in  form,  clear  of 
mind,  with  a  milk-like  flow  of  eloquence,  a  destroyer  of  idols, 
and  one  who  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  Christians  in  his  time 
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visibly  increase  and  the  pagans  diminish.'     He  is  said  to  have  NOTE  M. 
been  a  contemporary  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  assassination  of 
the  Emperor  Valentinian   II,   who  was  really  slain  not    at 
Bavenna  bat  at  Vienne,  and  all  the  details  are  quite  incorrectly 
given. 

17.  St,  Ursus,  'a  most  chaste  and  holy  man,  who  had  an 
earnest  and  noble  countenance  and  was  moderately  bald.  He 
first  began  to  construct  a  temple  to  God,  so  that  the  Christians 
previously  scattered  about  in  huts  should  be  collected  into  one 
sheepfold.' 

Without  taking  this  language  about  the  huts  literally,  we 
may  accept  the  tsLct  that  St.  Ursus  was  the  first  to  build  a  really 
metropolitan  church  for  Ravenna.  At  this  day  the  Duomo 
(unfortunately  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth  century)  bears  the  name 
of  St.  Orso.  The  original  building  with  its  five  naves,  separated 
by  four  rows  of  columns,  f^y-six  in  number  and  all  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  must  have  been  a  goodly 
sight. 

Another  name  for  this  *  Ecclesia  Ursiana '  was  the  Anastasis 
(Resurrection).  The  wall  on  the  women's  side  of  the  church 
was  decorated  with  a  figure  of  St.  Anastasia.  High  over  all 
rose  a  dome  (teslvdo)  '  with  various  coloured  tiles  representing 
different  figures.' 

The  Pontiff  Ursus  lived  to  see  his  work  completed,  and  after 
an  episcopate  of  twenty-six  years  '  he  laid  him  down  to  die  on 
the  13th  of  April,  on  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  was  appropriately  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  of  the 
Anastasis.' 

The  pontificate  of  Ursus  is  assigned  by  Dr.  Holder-Egg^r 
(though  with  some  hesitation)  to  the  years  between  370  and 
396 :  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral  to  385. 

[18.  St.  Peter  /,  *a  most  holy  man  of  tall  stature,  attenuated 
frame,  emaciated  countenance  and  wearing  a  bushy  beard.  He 
together  with  all  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of  St.  Apolli- 
naris  had  been  of  Syrian  extraction  '  (a  strange  and  inexplicable 
tradition  this,  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Sidonius'  letter 
about  Ravenna,  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter^).  This 
Bishop  Peter  is  rejected  both  by  Holder-Eggcr  and  bv  Rubeus 
the  historian  of  Ravenna,  and  is  believed  to  owe  his  existence 

*  Sec  p.  861. 
VOL.  I.  3  N 
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NOTE  M.  to  some  confusion  as  to  the  date  of  Peter  Chiysolo^os.  We 
accordingly  give  the  number  eighteen  to  his  sucoessor.] 

1 8.  SL  John  the  AngeUSeer,  one  of  the  two  great  bishops  of 
Bavenna  contemporary  with  Placidia.  He  appears  to  have  been 
elected  about  418,  and  to  have  died  at  some  time  between 
432  and  440,  that  being  the  period  during  which  Pope  Sixtos  III 
ruled  the  Church  of  Rome.  Holder-Egger  appears  inclined  to 
put  his  death  about  439.  As  there  is  thus  an  unfilled  interval 
between  the  death  of  Ursus  and  the  election  of  John,  one  is 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  Holder-Egger  has  not  been  too  hasty 
in  his  entire  rejection  of  *  Peter  I.' 

*  John  was  a  man  right  venerable  for  his  virtue^  a  nourisher 
of  the  poor,  a  lover  of  modesty  and  chastity,  one  at  whose 
prayer  the  angelic  hosts  descended  upon  earth:  of  moderate 
stature  and  thin  £Etce,  lean  with  &sting,  a  great  alms-giver  to 
the  poor. 

'  In  his  time  the  Church  of  St.  Laurentius  ^  the  Martyr, 
situated  in  Caesarea,  built  by  Lauricius,  was  completed.  We 
can  still  behold  from  the  magnitude  of  the  building  what  great 
diligence  must  have  been  used  in  its  construction.  I  think 
I  had  better  not  be  silent  as  to  the  story  which  I  have  heard 
told  concerning  the  erection  of  this  Church. 

'The  Emperor  Honorins  gave  his  chamberlain  Lauricius  a 
sum  of  money  wherewith  he  was  to  build  him  a  palace  in 
Caesarea.  Having  received  the  money  he  came  to  that  place 
and  there  built  [not  a  palace,  but]  a  Basilica  to  the  Blessed 
Mart3nr.  Having  entirely  finished  his  work  he  returned  to  his 
master,  whom  he  found  sitting  on  his  throne  in  imperial  vest- 
ments, and  who  asked  him,  with  much  excitement,  whether  the 
royal  palace  which  he  had  ordered  him  to  build  were  yet  com- 
pleted. (For  malevolent  men,  full  of  envy  and  inbred  sin,  had 
assailed  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  with  their  temptations,  telling 
him  that  the  blessed  Lauricius  was  building  not  an  imperial 
mansion  but  a  church.)  The  chamberlain  answering  said,  that 
he  had  built  a  great  and  noble  palace,  that  it  had  porches  and 
lofby  towers,  and  couches  ^  here  and  there  affixed  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  house. 

*•  So  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  was  quieted,  and  when,  after 

^  No  renuuns  apparently  of  this  cfaorch. 

*  AUnding  poaribly  to  seats  for  the  ooiigreg»tion. 
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a  long  march,  he  beheld  the  building  rising  in  air  he  was  NOTE  M 
filled  with  complacency^.  But  when  fhey  had  actually  entered 
the  holy  bailding,  Lauricius  darted  away  and  took  refage 
behind  the  altar.  Honorius,  after  giving  orders  for  his  arrest, 
prostrated  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  Church.  Thereupon  a 
gem  of  great  value  fell  out  of  his  crown,  and  became  fisistened  in 
the  stones  of  the  pavement.  The  Emperor  himself  passed  into 
an  ecstasy,  and  when  he  raised  his  head  and  the  mist  had  passed 
away  from  his  eyes  he  saw  behind  the  altar  of  St.  Laurentius 
(which  the  aforesaid  Pope  John  had  consecrated)  Lauricius 
standing  and  Laurentius,  Christ's  athlete,  laying  his  hand  upon 
Lauricius'  shoulder.  Then  the  Emperor  laid  aside  all  his 
wrath,  and  declaring  that  Lauricius  was  a  more  righteous  man 
than  himself  he  venerated  him  as  a  &ther,  and  ordered  all 
things  in  the  palace  according  to  his  advice.  Lauricius  lived 
in  the  light  of  this  world  ninety-six  years,  and  died  in  a  good 
old  age  in  the  time  of  the  same  Emperor^  who  with  his  soldiers 
mourning  followed  the  bier.' 

The  next  story  of  Emperor  and  Bishop  is  one  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  was  an  important  £Eu;tor  in  the  afber-history  of 
Bavenna. 

'  The  Emperor  Valentinian  III,'  says  Agnellus,  *  was  so  greatly 
moved  by  the  preaching  of  the  holy  man,  that  he  took  off  his 
imperial  crown  in  his  presence,  and  with  lowly  words  and 
reverent  gesture,  begged  his  blessing.  Having  received  it  he 
departed  with  glad  countenance,  and  not  many  days  after  he 
bestowed  upon  him  fourteen  cities  with  their  churches,  to  be 
governed  by  him  with  arch-priestly  power.  And  these  four- 
teen cities  with  their  bishops  are  to  this  day  subject  to  the 
Church  of  Ravenna.  This  bishop  first  received  from  the 
Emperor  a  Gallium  of  white  wool,  just  such  as  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  wear  over  the  JDuplum ;  and  he  and 
his  successors  have  used  such  a  vestment  down  to  the  present 
day  V 

^  An  incidental  proof  how  little  m  yet  the  ecdetiMtical  Basilica  had  deviated 
in  external  appearance  fitnn  its  imperial  pattern. 

'  This  must  be  a  mistake.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb,  quoted  by  Agnellus, 
shows  that  Lanricias  outlived  Honorius  by  at  least  fifteen  years. 

*  As  the  passage  is  important,  I  will  transcribe  the  original: — <Non  post 
multoe  dies  idem  Augustus  sub  consecratione  B.  Johannis  Antistitis  xiv  Civitates 
cum  snis  Eceleeiis  laigitus  est  Archieraticft  potestate,  et  usque  in  praesentem 

3K  2 
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NOTE  M.  The  historical  student  will  see  at  a  glance  how  mach  import- 
ance  may  be  attached  to  these  few  sentences.  The  question  of 
Investitures,  and  the  dependence  or  independence  of  the  Church 
of  Ravenna  from  that  of  Rome  are  both  concerned  here.  Of 
course  the  champions  of  the  Papal  prerogative  do  not  admit 
that  the  passage  has  any  authority. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  John,  his  biographers  place  that 
marvellous  event  which  gave  him  his  name  of  *  the  Angel-Seer,' 
and  which  is  an  early  instance  of  those  legends  of  the  Holy 
Orail  with  which  English  readers  have  been  rendered  familiar 
through  Tennyson's  *  Sir  Galahad.'  '  When  the  aforesaid  Joannes 
was  singing  a  solemn  mass  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Agatha,  and 
had  accomplished  all  things  according  to  the  rite  of  the  holy 
Pontiffs,  after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  after  the  protesta- 
tion (?),  the  catechumens  who  were  privileged  to  see  him  saw 
marvellous  things.  For  when  the  saint  was  beginning  to  say 
the  canonical  words  of  prayer  and  to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
over  the  Sacrifice,  suddenly  an  angel  from  heaven  came  and 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  altar  in  sight  of  the  Pontiff.  And 
when  after  finishing  the  consecration  he  had  received  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  the  assisting  deacon  who  wished  to  fulfil  his 
ministry  could  not  see  the  chalice  which  he  had  to  hand  to  him. 
Suddenly  he  was  moved  aside  by  the  angel  who  offered  the  holy 
chalice  to  the  Pontiff  in  his  place.  Then  all  the  priests  and 
people  began  to  shake  and  tremble,  beholding  the  holy  chalice, 
self-moved,  inclined  to  the  Pontiffs  mouth  and  again  lifted  into 
the  air  and  laid  upon  the  holy  altar.  A  strange  thrill  passed 
through  the  waiting  multitude.  Some  said  ''The  deacon  is 
unworthy,"  but  others  affirmed  "  Not  so,  but  it  is  a  heavenly 
visitation."  And  so  long  did  the  angel  stand  by  the  holy  man 
until  alt  the  solemnities  of  the  mass  were  ended. 

'  After  a  short  time,  having  blessed  all  his  sons  the  citizens  of 
Ravenna,  with  joyful  countenance  as  one  bidden  to  a  feast, 
John  ended  his  days  on  the  fifth  of  June.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Agatha,  behind  the  altar  in  the  place  where 
he  saw  the  angel  standing,  and  we  see  daily  his  portrait  over 

diem  xiv  Civitates  cum  Episoopis  sub  Ravezmae  EcdesUl  redactae  aunt ....  lite 
primus  ab  Aagcuto  pallimn  ex  candid&  lanA  acoepit,  ni  mot  est  Romaoaram 
Pontifici  super  duplo  idem  indaere,  quo  usus  est  ipse  et  successores  sui  usque  in 
praesentem  diem.*    Agnelli,  Lib.  Pontif.  apud  Mnratori,  it  67. 
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the  sedilia,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a  man  of  slender  NOTE  ^f . 
form,  with  hair  mostly  black,  but  a  few  white  locks  interspersed. 
But  his  holiness  was  greater  than  his  years,  for  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  looks  not  so  much  at  men's  ages  as  at  their  hearts. 

'  And  now,  my  brethren,  through  the  &vour  of  God  I  have 
fulfUled  my  promise  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and  written  the  Ufe  of 
Joannes  Angeloptes.  But  thy  deeds,  oh  Petrus  Chrysologus, 
who  is  sufficient  to  declare  ?  Though  my  voice  were  made  of 
adamant  and  came  forth  from  brazen  lungs,  and  though  I  had 
a  hundred  verses  in  my  ligari%{^\  even  so  I  could  not  narrate 
all  thy  actions.' 

19.  St.  Peter  Chrysoloffus  'was  beautiful  of  aspect,  delightful 
in  form.  Before  him  was  no  Ponti£P  like  him  in  wisdom,  neither 
did  any  such  arise  after  him.' 

Undoubtedly  Chrysologus  was  one  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 

« 

figures  of  the  fifth  century,  a  man  not  unworthy  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople  and  Leo  of  Bome.  As 
far  as  his  date  can  be  ascertained,  he  seems  to  have  come  into 
the  See  about  439,  and  to  have  died  some  time  before  458.  He 
was  a  native  of  Imola,  and  was,  according  to  the  legend  recorded 
by  Agnellus,  a  humble  deacon  ministering  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city,  when  Pope  Sixtus  III  (432-441),  obeying  an 
intimation  which  he  had  received  in  a  vision  from  St.  P.eter  and 
St.  Apollinaris,  presented  him  to  the  clergy  of  Ravenna,  and 
insisted  upon  their  receiving  him  as  their  Bishop  instead  of  the 
candidate  of  their  chair.  But  this  legend  has  about  it  many 
marks  of  a  late  origin,  and  has  probably  at  the  best  only  a  small 
nucleus  of  truth. 

Of  the  actual  episcopate  of  Chrysologus  there  is  not  much 
that  need  here  be  recorded.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  part,  by 
correspondence,  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  and  to  have 
addressed  a  severe  letter  to  the  heretic  Eutyches.  *  After  a  space 
of  30  years  a  claim  is  barred  by  mere  human  laws  ;  why  then 
dost  thou  after  about  5cx)  (?)  years  presume  thus  to  address  thy 
railing  accusations  against  Christ?  But  thou  oughtest  to 
humble  thyself  before  the  holy  Roman  Pontiff,  and  diligently 
to  keep  his  precepts,  and  think  of  him  as  if  he  were  St.  Peter 
the  Apostle  still  present  in  the  flesh,  holding  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  See.' 

The  internal  evidence  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  no  such 
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NOTE  M.  letter  was  ever  addressed  by  Bavenna  to  Chalcedon.  One  letter 
however  on  the  subject  of  the  Eutychian  heresy,  and  some 
homilies,  are  still  extant,  which  by  the  consent  of  scholars  appear 
to  be  admitted  as  his  g^naine  compositions.  His  true  memorial 
however  is  the  lovely  chapel  of  San  Pier  Crisologo,  or  Arcivea- 
<!Ovado,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text. 

When  it  was  made  known  to  him  by  a  divine  intimation  that 
death  was  approaching^,  he  left  the  archiepiscopal  splendours  of 
Ravenna  and  repaired  to  his  own  ancestral  Imola.  There,  in 
the  Basilica  and  by  the  altar  of  Cassian,  once  schoolmaster,  then 
martyr,  and  now  patron-saint  of  Imola,  he  stood  and  uttered  a 
long  and  beautiful  prayer  to  God  and  address  to  his  people. 
After  which,  'turning  to  the  altar  of  St.  Cassian,  he  said, 
"  I  pray  thee,  blessed  Cassian,  intercede  for  me.  I  was  as  it 
were  a  home-bom  servant  in  thy  house,  when  Cornelius  nour- 
ished me  up  in  the  bosom  of  thy  Church.  Returning  to  thee 
once  more  I  now  give  up  my  body  to  thee  and  my  soul  to 
Almighty  God."  With  these  and  other  words,  hurled  forth  as 
from  the  mouth  of  a  conqueror,  while  all  around  were  weeping, 
he  ^ve  up  his  spirit  on  the  third  of  December.  And  the 
grave-diggers  laid  his  sacred  body  in  the  spot  which  he  himself 
pointed  out  behind  the  episcopal  seat  in  that  Church,  and  there 
it  remains  unto  this  day.' 

Chrysologus  was  succeeded  by 

20.  8L  NeoUy  and  he  by 

21.  St.  ExuperantiuSy 

both  of  whom  Agnellus  has  placed  before  Joannes  Angeloptes 
but  who  evidently  must  be  transferred  to  this  place.  Little  is 
known  of  either,  except  that  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Neon  bv 
Pope  Leo  the  Great  in  the  year  458.  Apparently  the  two 
saints  together  fill  up  the  interval  from  about  455  to  477. 

To  the  modem  traveller  Neon's  chief  claim  for  remembrance 
consists  in  his  decoration  of  the  Baptistery,  that  little  octagonal 
building  which,  like  so  many  of  its  kind  in  North  Italy,  stands 
a  little  apart  from  the  Duomo  (Ecclesia  Ursiana)  to  which  it 
belongs.  A  large  cistern — evidently  used  for  the  full  immersicm 
of  the  neophyte — stands  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  On  the 
dome  above,  the  vivid  mosaics  depict  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by 
tiohn.  Jordan,  in  aspect  like  a  classical  river-god,  contemplates 
the  g^reat  event,  while  all  around  the  lower  part  of  the  dome 
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stand  the  stately  figures  of  the  Apostles.     Some  hexameters,  NOTK  ! 
still  inscribed  on  the  walls  in  the  time  of  Agnellus^,  attributed 
'  the  glory  of  this  renovation  to  the  magnanimous  Neon,  chief 
of  the   priests,  who,  with  beautifying  reverence,  ordered  all 
things  anew.* 

%%.  &t,  John  II  ruled  the  See  from  477  to  494.  Here  at  last 
we  get  two  certain  dates  from  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  and 
the  recovery  of  this  name  and  these  dates  enables  us  to  correct 
an  omission  of  Agnellus  and  to  understand  the  cause  of  the 
\vild  errors  which  he  has  committed  in  his  chronology.  For  it  is 
now  clear  that  in  his  life  of  John  the  Angel-seer  he  has  run  two 
bishops  into  one,  and  has  calmly  blended  transactions  reaching 
over  a  period  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  years,  the  death  of 
Honorius,  the  invasion  of  Attila,  the  war  between  Odovacar  and 
Theodoric,  in  his  life  of  a  bishop  who  according  to  his  own 
account  ruled  his  See  for  16  years,  10  months,  and  18  days  ^. 

It  was  this  John  II  who  negotiated  the  peace,  the  short-lived 
peace  between  Odovacar  and  Theodoric  which  terminated  the 
long  siege  of  Ravenna  (493)  ^. 

23.  St.  Peter  II  (or  ///),  494-520  (?).  By  a  similar  confusion 
Agnellus  has  omitted  to  mention  this  prelate,  and  has  attributed 
one  of  his  buildings  to  St.  Peter  Chrysologus.  That  this  Peter 
was  the  successor  of  John  II  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact 
that  his  name  occurs  on  the  roll  of  the  bishops  who  attended 
the  synods  in  Rome  between  501  and  504,  called  in  connection 
with  the  schism  between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius.  We  hear 
of  Peter  also  in  519,  as  failing  to  control  the  excesses  of  the 
anti- Jewish  rabble  at  Ravenna^.  We  may  therefore  at  least 
say,  that  he  was  bishop  for  the  first  two  decades  of  the  sixth 
century. 

24.  St.  Aureliatiy  who  occupied  the  See  for  little  more  than 
a  year,  is  the  Bishop  whose  biography,  with  its  quaint  confession 
of  the  biographer's  ignorance  of  his  subject,  has  been  already 
quoted  *.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  fragment  of  his  will 
still  exists,  written  on  papyrus.    We  learn  from  it  that  the  will 

^  This  oompntation,  taken  from  the  epitaph  above  mentioned,  evidently  belongs 
to  the  second  John,  not  the  first. 
'  See  YoL  iii.  p.  334. 

*  Anon.  Yaledi,  8i,  83.    See  vol.  iii.  398,  299. 

*  See  p.  900. 
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NOHTE  M.  was  (as  we  should  say)  '  proved '  before  the  magistrates  of 
BAvenna,  on  the  3rd  June,  521  ^. 

25.  St,  Ecelesius  (circa  521-532)  *a  holy  vessel,  of  moderate 
stature.  He  had  a  head  covered  with  bushy  hair,  and  shaggy 
eyebrows ;  he  was  moderately  white-haired  and  beaatifiil  to  look 
upon.  In  his  time,  the  temple  of  the  blessed  martyr  Vitalis  was 
dedicated  by  Julianus  the  Treasurer  along  with  the  bishop  him- 
self.' A  dispute  arose  between  this  Bishop  and  some  of  his 
clergy  who  bad  begun  to  attend  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre, 
and  in  other  ways  had  broken  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. The  dispute  was  referred  to  Pope  Felix  III,  whose 
judgment  signed  by  Ecclesius  and  the  clergy  of  both  the  oppos- 
ing parties,  still  exists,  an  interesting  and  valuable  document. 

The  portrait  of  Ecclesius  in  mosaic,  corresponding  pretty 
accurately  to  the  above  description,  is  introduced  in  the  apse  of 
the  church  of  St.  Vitale. 

Together  with  Pope  John,  and  several  other  prelates  and 
officials  of  high  rank,  Ecclesius  was  sent  by  Theodorie  on  a 
strange  and  ill-judged  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Justin  I,  to 
obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  persecution  of  the  Arians.  Whether 
he  shared  the  imprisonment  which  was  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  Pope  on  his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  mission  we  are 
not  informed  ^. 

26.  St.  Ursicinus  (circa  532-536),  *a  lowly  man,  having  a 
ruddy  face  and  large  eyes,  tall  in  stature,  slender  in  figure,  holy 
and  a  worker  of  holiness.  This  holy  man  ordered  that  the 
church  of  St.  Apollinaris  [in  Classe]  should  be  founded  and 
completed  by  Julian  the  Treasurer.  In  all  the  regions  of  Italy 
there  is  no  church  like  to  this,  with  precious  stones  wliich  glow 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.' 

27.  St.  Victor  (circa  537-544),  *  a  man  of  beautiful  face  and 
brisk  countenance.  He  made  a  ciboiium  of  silver  over  the  altar 
in  the  church  of  St.  Ursus  [the  cathedral],  a  marvellous  work. 
Some  say  that  he  did  this  jointly  with  thc^  common  people,  and 
others  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  I,  the  orthodox  Emperor 
suggested  that  he  should  undertake  this  work,  and  he  in  turn 
asked  the  Emperor  for  help,  whereupon  Justinian,  moved  by 
compassion,  granted  the  whole  revenue  of  Italy  in  that  year  to 

'  Marini  Pap.  dipl.  iia  (quoted  by  Holder-Egger). 
'  Anon.  YAleaii,  §  90.    Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  512,  &o. 
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the  blessed  Victor  [for  the  purpose  of  the  ciborium].      And  NOTE  ^ 
haying  received  it  Victor  constructed  the  work  which  ye  now 
see,  and  which  when  the  ancient  work  is  removed  is  of  the  full 
weight  of  1 20  pounds  of  silver.* 

There  are  signs  of  a  vacancy  of  the  -See  (well  accounted  for 
by  the  troubles  of  the  times)  between  the  death  of  St.  Victor 
and  the  election  of 

a8.  St,  Maximian  (546-556,  or  557).  *  He  was  tall  in  stature,' 
says  Agnellus,  '  of  slender  body,  thin  in  the  face,  with  bald  head, 
with  blue-grey  eyes,  and  adorned  with  all  grace.' 

After  the  lapse  of  thirteen  centuries  we  can  still  look  upon 
the  face  of  this  noteworthy  prelate,  theologian,  architect  and 
historian,  even  as  it  was  represented  to  the  men  of  his  own 
generation,  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of  St.  Vitale.  There  is 
seen  the  broad,  sleek  face  of  Justinian,  who  by  an  artistic  fiction 
is  represented  as  assisting  at  the  consecration  of  the  Church. 
The  diadem,  the  purple  robe,  the  jewelled  sandals,  all  the  glory 
of  an  Emperor  of  Rome  in  the  sixth  century  are  represented  in 
the  freshly-glowing  mosaic.  Three  great  officers  of  state  stand 
close  beside  him :  his  body-guard  with  spear  and  shield  stand 
ready  for  his  defence.  On  the  left  of  the  Emperor  are  three 
ecclesiastics;  at  their  head  Bishop  Maximian  wearing  his 
Pallium  and  holding  a  jewelled  cross  in  his  right  hand.  His 
great,  dome-like  forehead  is  bald,  but  the  few  hairs  still  left 
on  either  side  of  it  have  not  lost  their  blackness.  The  face  is 
disting^uished  from  those  of  the  commonplace  courtiers  and 
churchmen  who  surround  him,  by  something  of  the  dignity  of 
study  and  of  thought.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  this  bishop 
should  be  represented  standing  side  by  side  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  in  the  Church  at  Bavenna,  for  it  was  to  Imperial 
favour  that  he  owed  his  great  place  in  the  city  by  the  Bonco. 
He  was  a  mere  deacon  in  the  church  of  Pola,  the  Istrian  city, 
but  when  after  the  death  of  Victor,  a  deputation  of  priests  from 
Bavenna  arrived  in  Constantinople  urging  their  various  claims 
and  pressing  Justinian  to  bestow  the  coveted  Pallium  on  one  or 
other  of  them,  the  Emperor  waived  them  all  aside  and  ordered 
Vigilius  the  Boman  Pontiff,  who  was  at  that  time  a  refugee  in 
his  dominions,  to  consecrate  the  deacon  Maximian,  a  man  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age,  at  Patras  in  Achaia,  and  sent  him  with 
the  episcopal  Pallium  to  Bavenna. 
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NOTE  M.  The  pride  of  the  men  of  Ravenna  was  wounded  by  this 
intrusion  of  an  Istrian  stranger  into  their  See.  Among  other 
ill-natured  stories  which  were  circulated  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  fiEkvour  shown  him  by  Justinian,  it  was  said  that 
when  digging  in  a  field  near  Poki,  he  had  discovered  a  great 
vessel  filled  with  gold  and  precious  ornaments.  At  once  he 
ordered  an  ox  to  be  slain  and  filled  its  belly  with  some  of  the 
treasure.  Then  he  ordered  his  shoemaker  to  make  a  pair  of 
stout  jack-boots  and  these  too  he  filled  with  golden  pieces.  The 
balance  that  was  left  over  after  these  appropriations  he  took 
with  him  to  Constantinople  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Emperor^. 
Great  was  Justinian's  need  of  money  at  this  time  for  his  costly 
wars,  and  even  while  thanking  the  generous  finder  he  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  if  there  were  any  more  treasure  behind. 
'  I  swear  to  thee,  oh  Emperor,'  said  the  deacon, '  by  the  salva- 
tion of  thy  soul  that  there  was  nothing  more  in  the  vessel 
except  what  I  have  spent  on  the  belly  and  on  shoe-leather.' 
Justinian,  thinking  that  he  had  all  the  treasure  except  what  had 
been  expended  on  absolute  necessaries  for  the  journey,  considered 
within  himself  what  reward  he  could  give  for  such  generous 
loyalty;  and  in  this  way  (said  popular  rumour)  Maximian 
obtained  the  bishopric  of  Ravenna. 

If  he  had  indeed  by  devious  ways  climbed  up  to  that  high 
dignity,  when  he  had  obtained  it  he  did  not  bear  himself  therein 
unworthily.  The  citizens  at  first  closed  their  gates  against 
him,  and  he  remained  for  some  time  in  a  palace  outside  the 
walls  which  had  been  built  by  an  Arian  bishop  in  the  time  of 
Theodoric.  The  chief  men  of  his  party  chafed  over  the  delay 
and  were  for  sending  to  Constantinople  to  invoke  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Emperor.  But  Maximian  steadfastly  refused  to 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm.  *  He  was  a  shepherd,'  he  said, '  and 
he  would  not  slaughter  his  flock.'  He  invited  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  hostile  party  to  dine  with  him,  and  after  eating 
and  drinking  he  gave  them  some  of  the  treasures  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  had  once  been  hidden  in  the  boots  or  in  the 
ox's  belly.     They  all  went  back  charmed  with  their  entertainer, 

*  Had  the  treasure  beeo  foand  '  in  Caesarifl  looo,*  in  some  plaoe  belonging  to 
tbe  Emperor  ?  In  that  case  the  Emperor  was  entitled  as  of  right  to  one  half  of 
the  find  (Inst,  it  i.  39).  Or  are  we  to  consider  it  as  a  free-wiU  offering  on  the 
part  of  Maximian  I 
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praised  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  lamented  the  sad  estate  of  NOT] 
the  Church  of  Ravenna  which  was  going  limping  on  her  way 
without  a  bishop.  Before  long  the  gates  were  opened :  and  the 
citizens  went  forth  with  crosses  and  banners  to  welcome  their 
pastor.  They  kissed  his  feet,  and  they  led  him  with  acclamation 
through  the  flower-crowned  streets  to  the  Basilica  of  Ursus  and 
the  bishop's-house  ^  of  the  sainted  Chrysologus. 

In  the  ten  years  of  Maximian's  episcopate  he  was  a  great 
builder  of  churches.  He  built  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary, 
in  his  native  city  of  Pola,  and  in  Ravenna  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew  which  he  intended  to  enrich  with  the  body  of  the 
Apostle:  but  as  Justinian — so  says  the  legend — ^insisted  on 
detaining  the  precious  relic  at  Constantinople  in  order  that  the 
sister-cities  of  Old  and  New  Rome  might  each  possess  the  body 
of  one  of  the  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  Maximian  had  to 
content  himself  with  the  hair  of  the  Apostle's  beard,  which  he 
carried  to  Ravenna  and  placed  under  the  high  altar  of  his  new 
church.  To  Maximian  also,  as  we  have  seen,  fell  the  honour  of 
completing  and  dedicating  in  547  the  church  of  St.  Vitale,  and 
in  549  that  of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe.  He  contributed  many 
precious  vessels  to  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  and  caused  the 
seventy-two  books  which  were  used  in  the  service  of  the  church 
to  be  beautifully  copied,  himself  diligently  collating  copy  and 
original  to  guard  against  error. 

But  what  especially  interests  us  in  this  prelate  and  justifies  us 
in  lingering  somewhat  over  his  name  is  that  he  was  evidently 
one  of  the  chief  historians,  we  might  perhaps  say  the  only 
Italian  historian  of  the  sixth  century.  'After  the  blessed 
Jerome  and  Orosius  and  other  historiographers,  he  laboured  at 
chronicles,  and  following  in  their  steps,  in  divers  books  traced 
out  his  own  chronicle  of  the  nobler  kind  of  princes,  not  only 
emperors  but  also  kings  and  prefects  ^'  We  have  apparently 
only  one  short  quotation  taken  expressly  from  the  *  Chronica'  of 
Maximian,  but  finding  as  we  do  a  peculiar  fullness  and  richness 
of  detail  in  some  of  our  authorities  whenever  they  touch  on 
afiairs  specially  interesting  to  a  citizen  of  Ravenna,  we  have  a 
right  to  conjecture  that  some  of  them  at  any  rate  had  this 
chronicle  of  Maximian  before  them  when  they  were  writing. 

^  EpiBoopiam.  '  AgneUns  78. 
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NOTE  M.  The  precise  relation  to  Maximian  of  *  AnonymtiB  Cnspiniani,' 

*  Anonymns  Valesii,'  and  the  continner  of  Prosper  (Codex  Havni- 
ensis)  has  been  much  discussed  and  is  perhaps  not  yet  entirely 
settled ;  but  that  some  relation  existed  between  them  is  placed 
almost  beyond  a  doubt. 

29.  St.  AgnelluB  (circa  55<$-57o)  is  the  last  bishop  whom 
I  propose  to  mention  here,  as  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
successors  connects  itself  intimately  with  the  civil  history  of  the 
Exarchs  of  Bavenna.  This  bishop,  according  to  the  description 
of  his  much  later  namesake, '  had  a  ruddy  fiu^e,  a  full  figiire,  thin 
eyebrows,  pink  scalp,  piercing  eyes  and  a  double  chin  under  his 
beard.  He  was  of  middle  height,  comely  in  person,  perfect  in 
work,  but  after  the  loss  of  Ids  wife,  laying  aside  the  belt  of 
military  service  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  God.  He  was  of 
noble  descent,  rich  in  possessions,  abounding  in  flocks  and  herds 
and  all  kinds  of  wealth.  Among  the  rest  of  his  property  he  left 
five  silver  vessels,  ornaments  for  the  table,  to  his  grand-daughter, 
his  daughter's  daughter^.' 

Justinian  is  said  to  have  handed  over  to  Agnellus  and  the 
Church  of  Ravenna  all  the  possessions  of  the  Goths  in  the  city 
and  suburbs,  but  probably  by  this  we  are  to  understand  only  the 
ecclesiastical  possessions  of  the  Arian  Gothic  community.  The 
episcopate  of  Agnellus  was  made  chiefly  memorable   by   his 

*  reconciliation,'  that  is  reconsecration  for  Catholic  worship,  of 
six  great  Arian  churches  which  had  been  built  in  Bavenna  and 
its  neighbourhood  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Theodoric. 
Among  these  were  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedim, 
otherwise  called  the  Arian  Baptistery,  the  Church  of  St.  Theo« 
dore,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  '  in  Coelo  Aureo,'  afterwards 
known  as  '  S.  Apollinare  Dentro.'  It  was  Agnellus  who  gave 
to  the  last  named  church  those  two  superb  mosaics  representing 
the  procession  of  the  Martyrs  and  the  Virgins  which  are  now 
the  crowning  glory  of  marvellous  Bavenna. 

For  the  convenience  of  actual  visitors  to  Bavenna  (for  whose 
sake  chiefly  this  note  is  written)  I  append  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  buildings  still  visible  there,  with  the 
names  of  their  founders  and  the  approximate  dates  of  their 
erection. 

^  Probably  the  reMon  why  these  are  specially  mentioned  is  becaoae  the  Chardi 
had  hoped  to  become  the  owner  ci  them. 
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Church, 

Eocleda  XJniana  (Cathedral) 

and  Baptistery. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
St.  Agatha. 

Chapel  of  St.  Peter  Chryso- 

logni  (at  the  ArcivesooTado). 
St.  Peter  the  Greater  (now  S. 

Francesco). 
Mausoleam  of  Galla  Placidia 

(SS.  Nazario  e  Celso). 
St.    Theodore    (now    Spirito 

Santo). 
Arian     Baptistery    (now    S. 

Maria  in  Cocmedim). 
St.  Martin  '  in  Coelo  Anreo  * 

(now  S.  ApoUinare  Dentro). 
St.  Vitalis. 

St.  Apollinaris  '  in  Classe.' 


Date, 
385 

425 
Early  part  of  5th 

century. 
439-458- 

Circa  450-460. 

Circa  450. 

Early  part  of  6th 
oentnry. 

M 
>f 

Ci«»  530-547- 
C*««  535-549- 


Founder. 


NOTE  M 


St.  UnoB. 


Galla  PUddia. 
Unknown. 

St.  Peter  Chrysologns. 

St.    Peter    Chrysologas    and 

Neon. 
Galla  PUddia. 

Theodoric. 


it 


ti 

St.  Eodenos,  Julian  the  Trea- 
surer, and  St  M^TimUn 

St.  Ursioinus,  Julian  the  Trea- 
surer, and  St.  MaTimiaw. 


CfiAPTER    XX. 

SALVIAN    ON    THE    DIVINE    GOVERNMENT. 

BOOK  I.      Near  the  end  of  the  life  of  Placidia.  a  book  was 

Ch.  20 

written  in  Gaul,   and   circulated   from  monastery   to 

monastery,  which  evidently  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  generation  who  first  read 
it,  and  which  remains  to  this  day  one  of  our  most 
valuable  sources  of  information  as  to  the  inner  l^e  of 
the  dying  Empire  and  the  moral  character  of  its  foea 
This  work  is  the  treatise  of  St.  Salvian^  Presbyter  *  of 
Marseilles,  concerning  the  Government  of  God*,  in 
eight  books. 

life  of  St.  The  author  was  bom  in  Gaul,  possibly  at  Cologne, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  appears  to 
have  spent  several  years  of  early  manhood  at  Trier,  and 
to  have  gone  thence  to  Marseilles,  in  which  city  he 
passed  the  middle  and  later  portion  of  his  life.  He  was 
married,  and  had  a  daughter  named  Auspiciola,  after 
whose  birth  he  and  his  wife  Palladia,  according  to  the 
not  infrequent  custom  of  the  times,  took  the  so-called 
vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  and  consecrated  themselves 
to  the  religious  life.     He  was  still  living,  at  a  good  old 

^  He  is  erroneously  called  Bishop  in  the  title-page  of  some  edidons. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  died  a  simple  Presbyter. 
'  Otherwise  '  concerning  the  Present  Judgment  [of  God].' 
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age,  about  the  year  480,  and  was  then  spoken  of  by  book  l 

a  contemporary  ecclesiastic  ^  as  '  a  Presbyter  of  Mar 

seilles,  well  furnished  with  divine  and  human  learning, 
and,  not  to  speak  invidiously,  the  master  of  the  holy 
bishops  Salonius  and  Veranius/  His  book  '  De  Guber- 
natione  Dei'  was  probably  composed  between  440  and 

450. 

The  enigma  which  demanded  solution  from  Salvian,  Tiw  riddle 

.  .      of  tl»ag«: 

as  it  must  have  done  from  all  of  his  contemporaries '  why  is 

tli6  lEnnpire 

who  looked  forth  with  any  intelligence  upon  the  cata-  fioiing?' 
strophe  of  the  Boman  Empire,  was  this, '  Why,  if  this 
world  be  ordered  by  Divine  Providence,  is  the  frame- 
work of  society,  which  ia  now  no  longer  Anti-CJhristian 
but  Christian,  going  to  pieces  under  the  assaults  of  the 
barbarians  1 '  Augustine  had  dealt  with  one  half  of 
this  question,  but  he  had  treated  it  merely  as  a  part 
of  Christian  polemics.  He  had  contended,  in  the  *  De 
Civitate  Dei,'  that  these  calamities  were  not  the  result 
of  Bome  8  renimciation  of  Paganism.  He  had  not, 
except  casually  and  incidentally,  sought  to  investigate 
what  was  their  true  cause.  Orosius,  while  to  some 
extent  following  his  master  s  lead,  had  ultimately  come 
to  the  condupion  that  the  state  of  the  Empire  was  not 
unsatisfactory,  and  therefore  that  the  enigma  did  not 
exist.  A  transitory  improvement  in  the  affairs  of 
Honorius  in  the  year  417,  a  slight  bend  backwards 
towards  prosperity  of  the  stream  which  had  been  flow- 
ing long  and  steadily  towards  ruin,  might  make  this 
contention  plausible  in  the  eyes  of  a  small  religious 
coterie ;  but  such  desperate  optimism  was  sure  to  be 
rejected  sooner  or  later  by  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

*  Qennadios. 
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BOOK  I.      With  a  truer  perception  of  the  real  conditions  of  the 

Ch.  20.  .  . 

problem  than  either  of  his  predecessors,  and  with  the 

answer  increased  knowledge  afforded  by  another  generation  of 
oftba  manifest  decline,  Salvian  set  himself  to  answer  the 
Romjais.*  samc  qucstion,  and  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  whole  treatise,  '  The  vices  of  the 
Bomans  are  the  real  cause  of  the  downfall  of  their 
Empire  ^'  The  fuller  and  more  complete  solution  of 
the  problem,  namely,  the  Divine  purpose  to  weld  the 
Latin  and  Teutonic  elements  together  into  a  new  and 
happier  Europe,  does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself 
to  his  mind.  Such  a  conception  was  hardly  possible  to 
a  Boman  of  that  age  to  whom  the  Barbarian  was  as 
much  out  of  the  pale  of  political  capability  as  the 
Gentile  was  out  of  the  pale  of  spiritual  privilege  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Pharisee.  But  as  a  truthful  man,  enthusias- 
tic, like  one  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  on  behalf  of 
pure  living  and  just  dealing,  he  saw  and  could  not  escape 
bearing  witness  to  the  immense  moral  superiority  of  the 
Barbarians  over  the  Bomans.  This  contrast  gives 
emphasis  to  all  his  denunciations  of  the  vices  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  *  You,  Bomans  and  Christians  and 
Catholics,'  he  says,  *are  defrauding  your  brethren, 
are  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  are  frittering  away 
your  lives  over  the  impure  and  heathenish  spectacles 
of  the  amphitheatre,  you  are  wallowing,  in  licentious- 
ness and  inebriety.  The  Barbarians,  meanwhile,  Hea- 
thens or  Heretics  though  they  may  be,  and  however 
fierce  towards  us,  are  just  and  fair  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  The  men  of  the  same  clan,  and 
following  the  same  king,  love  one  another  with  true 
affection.     The  impurities  of  the  theatre  are  unknown 

^  '  Sola  DOS  morum  nostrorum  vitia  Ticerant '  (bnd  of  book  7). 
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atnonirst  them.    Many  of  their  tribes  are  free  from  the  book  i. 

Ch.  20. 

taint  of  drunkenness,  and  among  all,  except  the  Alans ^ 

and  the  Huns,  chastity  is  the  rule/ 

A  contrast  so  drawn  between  the  Teuton  and  the 
Latin  nations  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
former,  and  we  too,  on  the  strength  of  our  Teutonic 
ancestry,  claim  our  share  in  these  laudations.     But  on  Sftivian'i 

ftfttellMDtll 

the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  in  reading:  not  to  be 
Salvian  8  book  that  though  he  is  thoroughly  truthful  witboat 
and  m  deadly  earnest,  one  must  not  accept  as  literal  tic 
truth  every  point  of  the  contrast  which  he  draws  be- 
tween Roman  immorality  and  Barbarian  purity.  As 
Tacitus  in  the  *  Gerroania  *  undoubtedly  sometimes 
paints  up  German  freedom  in  order  to  render  the 
slavery  of  Borne  under  Domitian  more  hateful  by 
contrast;  as  the  philosophers  of  last  century  drew 
many  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  the  Bed  Indian  to 
discharge  it  against  the  rotten  civilization  of  which 
France  under  Louis  XV  was  the  centre,  so  doubtless 
has  Salvian  sometimes  used  the  German  chastity,  the 
German  simplicity  of  life,  to  arouse  a  sense  of  shame 
in  his  Roman  reader.  Besides,  he  is  preacher  as  well 
as  man  of  letters.  In  reading  his  pages,  one  every  now 
and  then  seems  to  hear  his  hand  descend  upon  the  rail 
of  the  artfiho  in  the  centre  of  the  crowded  cathedral ; 
and  at  such  a  time  it  would  be  obviously  indecorous  to 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  a  whole  German  nation  could 
be  Uterally  described  by  one  epithet  of  praise  and  a 
whole  Boman  province  by  another  term  of  vituperation. 

It  must  be  added,  moreover,  that  Salvian  admits 
many  blots  on  the  character  of  his  barbarian  clients. 
'  Only,'  as  he  contends, '  not  one  of  these  tribes  is  alto- 
gether vicious.     If  they  have  their  vices  they  have  also 

VOL.  I.  30 
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BOOK  L  virtues,  dear,  sharp,  and  well-defined.  Whereas  you, 
— '- — '—  my  beloved  fellow-provincials,  I  regret  to  say,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  holy  men  among  yon,  are  altogether 
bad«  Tour  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  are  a 
tissue  of  rottenness  and  corruption,  and  all  this  not- 
withstanding that  you  have  the  sacred  Scriptures  in 
your  hands,  drawn  from  the  purest  sources  and  faith- 
fully translated,  while  their  sacred  books  have  suffered 
all  manner  of  interpolations  and  mistranslations  at  the 
hands  of  evil  authoreV 

The  following  are  the  chief  passages  in  which  Salvian 
describes  the  special  vices  of  the  different  barbarian 
races: — 
rhe  speeud  '  The  nation  of  the  Saxons,'  he  says,  '  is  fierce,  that 
barbArians.  of  the  Franks  untrue,  of  the  Gepidae  inhuman,  of  the 
Huns  immodest.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  life 
of  all  the  barbarous  nations  is  a  course  of  vice '.  But 
are  their  vices  as  blameable  as  ours  ?  Is  the  immodesty 
of  the  Hun,  the  perfidy  of  the  Frank,  the  drunkenness  of 
the  Alaman,  the  rapacity  of  the  Alan,  as  blameworthy 
as  similar  crimes  committed  by  Christians  ? '  [All  of 
these  were  heathen,  not  Arian,  nations.]  '  If  the  Hun 
or  the  Gepid  deceive,  what  marvel,  since  the  criminality 

^  'Eadem,  inquis,  legunt  illi,  quae  leguntur  a  nobis.  Quomodo 
eadem,  quae  ab  anctoribus  quondam  mails  et  male  sunt  ioterpolata  et 
male  tradita  1  ae  per  hoc  jam  non  eadem,  quia  non  pofisunt  penitus 
dici  ipsa,  quae  sunt  in  aliqua  parte  yitiata.  .  .  .  Noa  ergo  tantum 
ecripturas  sacras  plenas,  inviolatas,  int^ras  habemus,  qui  eaa  vel  in 
fonte  suo  bibimus  yel  certe  de  purissirao  fonte  baostas  per  ministeriom 
purae  translationis  haurimus '  (y.  2). 

'  'Gens  Saxonum  fera  est,  Franoomm  infidelis,  Gepidamm  inhu- 
mana,  Chunorum  impudica :  omnium  denique  gentium  barbararom  vita 
yitiositaa  *  (iv.  1 4).  This  may  be  rather  a  concession  for  argument's 
sake  to  an  opponent  than  Salvian's  own  deliberate  judgment  on  the 
facts. 
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of  falsehood  is  unknown  to  him  ?     If  the  Frank  periure  book  r. 

.  Ch.  20. 

himself,  is  that  strange,  since  he  looks  upon  perjury  — '- — '- 
as  a  mere  fashion  of  speech,  not  a  crime  '{ ' 

Then,  side  by  side  with  the  periury  of  the  Franks  he  Profanitv 
places  the  new  form  of  profanity,  the  oath  *  per  Chris-  pj-o- 
tum,'  which  had  come  in  among  the  Roman  provincials. 
*  By  Christ  I  will  do  this,'  *  By  Christ  I  say  that,'  were 
the  perpetually  recurring  exclamations  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Nay,  sometimes  one  heard,  *  By 
Christ  T  will  kill  so-and-so,'  or  '  By  Christ  I  will  rob 
him  of  his  property.'  In  one  case  it  happened  to 
Salvian  himself  to  plead  earnestly  with  some  powerful 
personage  that  he  would  not  take  away  from  a  poor 
man  the  last  remnant  of  his  substance.  '  But  he, 
already  devouring  the  spoil  with  vehement  desire,  shot 
forth  savage  glances  from  his  eyes  against  me,  enraged 
at  my  daring  to  interfere,  and  said  that  it  was  now  his 
religious  duty,  and  one  which  he  dared  not  neglect,  to 
do  the  thing  which  I  besought  him  not  to  do.  I  asked 
him  "Why?"  and  he  gave  me  the  astounding  answer, 
"  Because  I  have  sworn  per  Christum  that  I  would  take 
that  man  8  property  away  from  him  ^"  ' 

In  another  passage  *  he  balances  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  chief  races  of  the  barbarians  against  on^  another 
in  the  following  fashion  : — *  The  nation  of  the  Goths  is 
perfidious  but  modest,  that  of  the  Alans  immodest  but 
less  perfidious  ;  the  Fii^-nks  are  liars  but  hospitable,  the 
Saxons  wild  with  cnielty  but  to  be  admired  for  their 
chastity.  All  these  nations,  in  short,  have  their  especial 
good  qualities  as  well  as  their  peculiar  vices/  Combin- 
ing these  two  passages,  and  comparing  them  with  hints 

^  iv.  15.  Compare  the  allusions  to  this  habit  of  swearing  on  all 
occasions  in  the  sermons  of  Chrysostom.     See  p.  491.  '  vii.  15. 
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fiooK  I.  uttered  in  other  parts  of  the  book  \  we  may  oondude 
— '• — ^that»  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  the  Tartar 
hordes  of  Huns  and  Alani  stood  exceptionally  low,  and 
the  Goths  and  Saxons  exceptionally  high,  in  the  scale 
of  sexual  morality.  Want  of  loyalty  to  solemn  treaty- 
obligations  was  the  chief  £Biult  attributed  to  both  Franks 
and  Goihs  by  their  Roman  neighbours  in  GauL  Pecu- 
liarly wild  and  savage  cruelty  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
our  Saxon  forefeithers.  Drunkenness  was  not  then 
generally  laid  to  their  charge,  as  it  was  to  that  of  the 
nation  of  the  Alamanni,  who  occupied  the  r^on  of  the 
Black  Forest  and  skirmished  by  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Bhine. 
SiiTiaa*!  After  all,  however,  Salvian's  sketches  of  barbarian 
Cp'''  character,  though  the  most  firequentiy  quoted  parts  of 
^'  his  book,  are  not  so  valuable  as  his  distinct  and  care- 
fuUy-coloured  pictures,  evidently  drawn  from  the  life, 
of  Boman  society  and  Boman  institutions.  How  vividly 
he  brings  before  us  the  debates  of  a  conventuB  (or 
assembly  of  notableSy  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  a  much 
later  period  of  French  history)  assembled  for  purposes 
of  taxation  in  the  capital  of  a  Gaulish  province. 
TiuiCoB.  'Messengers  arrive  express,  bringing  letters  from 
the  highest  Sublimities'  [the  Emperors]^ which  are 
addressed  -  to  a  few  illustrious  persons,  to  work  the 
ruin  of  the  multitude.  They  meet :  they  decree  certain 
additions  to  the  taxes,  but  they  do  not  pay  those  taxes 
themselves,  they  leave  that  to  be  done  by  the  poor. 
Now,  then,  you  rich  men,  who  are  so  prompt  in  ordain- 
ing fresh  taxes,  I  pray  you  be  prompt  likewise  in 


Tenioi, 


^  E.g.  *  Esse  inter  Gothos  non  licet  BcorUtorem  Gothum :  aoli  inter 
eo8  prmejudicio  nationis  et  nominis  permittontar  imparl  eoe  Bomani ' 
(viL  6). 
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paying  them.    Be  foremost  in  the  liberality  of  your  book  i. 

contributions,  as  you  are  foremost  in  the  liberality  of L 

your  words.  Tou  have  been  paying  long  enough  out 
of  my  pocket ;  be  good  enough  to  pay  now  out  of  your 
own. .  •  .  Does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  complain  that 
one  class  orders  the  taxes  which  have  to  be  paid  by 
another  class  1  The  injustice  of  the  proceeding  is  most 
evidently  shown  by  the  wrath  of  these  same  rich  men, 
when  by  any  chance  taxes  have  been  passed  in  their 
absence  and  without  their  consent.  Then  you  shall 
hear  them  saying  *'  What  a  shameful  thing  I  Two  or 
three  persons  have  ordered  a  levy  which  will  be  the 
ruin  of  thousands."  Not  a  whisper  of  this  before, 
when  they  were  present  at  the  assembly.  All  which 
plainly  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  pique  with 
the  rich  that  any  important  matter  of  taxation  should 
be  settled  in  their  absence,  and  that  they  have  no 
feeling  of  justice  which  would  be  offended  •  by  un- 
righteous edicts  being  passed  in  their  presence. 

'  And  as  the  poor  are  first  to  pay,  so  they  are  the 
last  to  be  relieved.  If  it  should  happen,  as  it  did  on 
a  late  occasion,  that  the  Supreme  Powers  [the  Emperors] 
should,  in  consideration  of  the  ruined  state  of  the  cities, 
decree  a  return  of  some  part  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Province,  at  once  these  rich  men  divide  among  them- 
selves alone  the  gift  which  was  meant  to  be  for  the 
solace  of  all.  Who,  then,  remembers  the. poor  1  Who, 
then,  calls  in  the  needy  to  share  the  imperial  bounty  ? 
When  it  was  a  question  of  laying  on  taxes,  the  poor 
were  the  only  persons  thought  of.  Now  that  it  is  a 
question  of  taking  them  ofi^  it  is  conveniently  forgotten 
that  they  are  tax-payers  at  alL  . .  • 

'  I^n  what  other  race  of  men  would  you  find  such 
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BOOK  L  evils  as  these  which  are  practised  among  the  Romans  1 
— '• — ^  Where  else  is  there  such  injustice  as  ours  1   The  Franks 
RcUoDB  not  know  nothing  of  this  villainy.     The  Huns  are  dear  of 
^^SeStf- crimes  like  these.     None  of  these  exactions  are  prao- 
""^     tised  among  the  VandalB,  none  among  the  Goths.     So 
far  are  the  barbarian  Goths  from  tolerating  frauds  like 
these,   that   not   even  the  Romans,   who  live  under 
Gothic  rule,  are  called   upon  to   endiure  them.     And 
hence  the  one  wish  of  all  the  Romans  in  those  parts  is 
that  it  may  never  be  necessary  for  them  to  pass  under 
the  Roman  jurisdiction.     With  one  consenting   voice 
the  lower  orders  of  Romans  put  up  the  prayer  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  spend  their  life,  such  as  it  is, 
alongside  of  the  barbarians.     And  then  we  marvel  that 
our  arms  should  not  triumph  over  the  arms  of  the 
Goths,  when  our  own  countrymen  would  rather   be 
with  them  than  with  ua  .  .  . 
uhoi?e  land      *  Although  the  fugitives  from  the  Empire  difier  in 
b«K»me  an  religion,  dijBFer  in  speech,  differ  even  in  habit  of  body  from 
^fu^eea     the  barbarians,  whose  very  smell,  if  I  may  say  so,  is 
Emj^ire.     offcusivc  to  the  Provincial,  yet  they  would  rather  put 
up  with  all  this  strangeness  among  the  barbarians  than 
submit  any  longer  to  the  rampant  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
revenue  oflScers.  .  .  .  And   thus   the  name  of  Roman 
citizen,  formerly  so  highly  valued  and  even  bought  with 
a  great  price,  is  now  voluntarily  abandoned,  nay,  it  is 
shunned ;    nay,  it  is  regarded  with  abomination.  .  .  . 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  large  part  of  Spain,  and 
not   the   smallest  part  of  Gaul,   is   filled  with   men, 
Roman    by    birth,   whom    Roman    injustice   has    de- 
Romanised  ^' 

*  Tliis  passage  is  taken  from  Book  v,  chaps.  7  and  8,  freely  rendered 
and  combined  with  chap.  5. 
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Such  was  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  provinces  which  book  i. 

.  Ch  20 

remained  to  the  Empire  in  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Cen-  — '• — - 
tury.  How  easily  we  could  imagine,  in  listening  to 
that  description  of  a  Gaulish  conventus^  that  we  had 
glided  unconsciously  over  thirteen  centuries,  and  were 
listening  to  the  preparation  of  a  cahier^  setting  forth 
the  wrongs  of  the  iniquitously-taxed  Tiers  Mat  before 
the  convocation  of  the  States  General. 

The  lamentable  consequences  of  such  exactions  on  DownwHrd 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  are  clearly  traced uieooiin 


conrse 


in  the  pages  of  Salvian.  The  poor  Provincial,  who  JJ^ pro- 
could  not  fly  to  the  Goths  because  his  whole  property  y^f^ 
was  in  land,  hunted  to  despair  by  the  tax-gatherer,  °'^*^* 
would  transfer  that  land  to  some  wealthy  neighbour, 
apparently  on  condition  of  receiving  a  small  life 
annuity  out  of  it.  He  was  then  called  the  dedititius  DedititiuK 
(or  surrenderer)  of  the  new  owner,  towards  whom  he 
stood  in  a  position  of  a  certain  degree  of  dependence  *. 
Not  yet,  however,  were  his  sorrows  or  those  of  his 
family  at  an  end,  for  the  tax-gatherer  still  regarded 
him  as  responsible  for  his  land,  and  required  the  old 
amount  of  taxes  at  his  hands.  From  the  life-rent  for 
which  he  had  covenanted  he  might  possibly  be  able  to 
satisfy  this  demand,  but  on  his  death  his  sons,  who 
had  utterly  lost  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  still 
found  themselves  confronted  with  the  claim  for  taxes, 
were  obviously  without  resource.  The  next  stage  of 
the  process  accordingly  was  that  they  abdicated  the 
position  of  free  citizens  and  implored  the  great  man 

^  In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  the  Dedititii  are  defined  as  the  third 
and  lowest  class  of  Liberti, '  Sed  Dedititiorum  quidem  pessima  conditio 
jain  ex  multis  temporibus  in  desuetudinem  abiit,'  and  it  is  accordingly 
abolished  (i.  5.  3). 
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BOOK  I.  to  accept  tbem  as  eoUmi.  a  class  of  labburers,  half-fiee, 

i-  half-enslaved,  who  may  perhaps  with  sufficient  aocoraoj 

be  compared  to  the  serfs  adscrijiH  gUbae  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  thej  had  already  began  to  drink,  as  Sal- 
vian  8ayS|  of  the  Ciroean  cup  of  bondage,  and  they 
could  not  stay  the  transforming  process.  Before  long 
Semu.  they  became  mere  slaves  (mtih),  without  a  diadow  of 
right  or  claim  against  their  new  lord&  Such  was  the 
downward  course  by  which  the  free  Roman  landholder 
was  changed  into  the  mere  beast  of  burden  of  some 
rich  noble  who  was  influential  enough  to  hold  at  bay 
for  himself  the  ruinous  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer  ^. 
crati  Of  the  conditipn  of  the  slaves  themselves,  Salvian 

of  iUtw.  draws  a  melancholy  picture.  Insufficiently  supplied  by 
their  avaricious  masters  with  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  they  were  almost  compelled  to  rob  in  order  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together ',  and  the  masters,  however 
they  might  affect  to  blame  their  thievish  habits,  knew 
in  their  secret  hearts  that  no  other  resource  was  left 
to  them.  Even  when  the  master  himself  was  tolerably 
kind-hearted,  the  common  herd  of  slaves  suffered  tor- 
ment from  the  fellow-slaves  who  were  set  over  them. 
The  steward,  the  driver,  the  confidential  valet»  were 
so  many  petty  tyrants  who  made  the  life  of  the  poor 
drudge,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the  field,  well-nigh 
unendurable.  Sometimes,  in  desperation,  a  slave  would 
fly  from  his  fellow-slaves  to  their  common  master,  and 


*  ▼.  8,  9. 

*  In  the  Tbeodoeian  Code,  iv.  8.  a,  it  is  ordained  that  a  riave  who 
proves  his  right  to  freedom,  shall  restore  to  his  late  master  '  quae  de 
fortivis  oonpendiis  obscure  capta  ae  pasta  sant.'  It  was,  therefore,  a 
recognised  fact  that  the  slave's  peculiom  was  mainly  made  tip  of  hia 
pilferings  from  his  master. 
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would  find  a  shade  more  of  compassion  from  him  than  book  i. 
from  them  ^  

The  spirit  of  injustice,  and  hard,  unpitying  selfish-  au  per- 
ness,  according  to  Salvian,  pervaded  all  classes.  The  spirit  of 
prefect  looked  upon  his  prefecture  as  a  mere  source 
of  plunder '.  The  life  of  the  merchant  was  one  long 
tissue  of  fraud  and  peijury,  that  of  the  ourialea  (bur- 
gesses) of  injustice,  that  of  the  officials  of  calumny,  that 
of  the  soldiers  of  plunder  ^ 

The  long  indictment  against  the  Empire,  of  which 
only  a  few  counts  are  here  transcribed,,  may  be  closed 
by  Salvian's  description  of  the  fall  of  the  two  cities  of 
Trier  and  Carthage,  the  capitals  of  the  two  great 
provinces  of  Oaul  and  Africa.  Of  both  cities  he  seems 
to  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  He  resided  many 
years  at  the  former,  and  a  hint  which  he  lets  &11 
makes  it  probable  Hhai  he  had  at  least  visited  the 
latter. 

Three  times  had  Trier,  'the  most  opulent  city  i^Sfe^i?** 
Gaul,'  been  besieged  and  taken  by  the  barbariana  •n^  u>^- 
Still  it  repented  not  of  its  evil  ways.    The  gluttony,  ^  <»f 
the   wine-bibbing,  the  immersion  in  carnal  delights 
ceased  not ;  and  it  was  a  special  characteristic  of  the 
place  that  in  all  these  degrading  pleasures  old  men 
took  the  lead.    Some  of  the  citizens  perished  of  cold, 
some  of  himger ;  the  naked  bodies  lay  at  the  head  of 
all  the  streets,  and  *  death  exhaled  new  death.'    Still 
the  hoary  sinners  sinned  on ;  and,  after  the  third  sack 
of  the  city,  a  few  of  the  oldest,  and  by  birth  the  noblest 
among  them,  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  shows  in  the 

*  <  Quid  aliod  qnonmdam,  quoe  taoeo,  prarf^etura  quam  proidaV 
iv.  4.  •  iiL  10. 
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BOOK  I.  amphitheatre  (ctVcen^68)  by  way  of  consolation  for 
— '- — 1-  their  losses.  The  theatrical  and  amphitheatrical  per- 
formances of  that  age,  idolatrous  in  their  origin  and 
unspeakably  immoral  in  their  tendency,  always  excited 
the  opposition  of  an  earnest  ecclesiastic  ^  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the  whole  book  is  that 
in  which  Salvian  rebukes  this  request  of  the  nobles  of 
Trier  for  such  exhibitions. 
cryfOT  ^  *  Citizens  of  Trier,  do  you  ask  for  games  ?  and  that, 
when  your  coimtry  has  been  laid  waste,  when  your 
city  has  been  taken,  after  the  bloodshed,  the  tortures, 
the  captivity  and  all  the  calamities  of  your  ruined 
town?  What  can  be  imagined  more  pitiable  than 
such  folly  \  I  confess  I  thought  you  of  all  men  most 
miserable  when  I  heard  of  the  destruction  of  your  city ; 
but  I  think  you  more  miserable  now  when  you  are 
begging  for  games.  ...  So  then,  oh  man  of  Trier ! 
thou  askest  for  public  amusements.  Where,  pray,  shall 
they  be  celebrated  ?  Over  tombs,  over  ashes,  over  the 
bones  and  the  blood  of  the  slain  \  What  part  of  the 
city  is  free  from  these  dread  sights  ?  Everywhere  is 
the  appearance  of  a  sacked  city,  everywhere  the  horror 
of  captivity,  everywhere  the  image  of  death.  .  .  .  The 
city  is  black  with  her  burning,  and  wilt  thou  put  on 
the  sleek  face  of  the  merry-maker  \  All  around  thee 
mourns,  and  wilt  thou  rejoice  ?  Nay,  more,  wilt  thou 
with  thy  flagitious  delights  provoke  the  Most  High,  and 
draw  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  thee  by  the  vilest 
idolatries?  I  do  not  wonder  now,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  all  these  evils  have  befallen  thee.     For  if  three 

'  Apparently  the  words  of  the  Baptismal  Service,  '  Abrenimtio 
diabolo,  pompis,  spectacuUs  et  operibus  ejas,'  were  understood  as  con- 
taining a  special  reference  to  the  shows  of  the  amphitheatre  (vL  6). 
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catastrophes  failed  to  correct  thee,  thou  deservedst  to  book  l 

^  '  Ch.  20. 


perish  by  the  fourth  \' 

Tn   yet   stronger  colours  does  this  prophet  of  theM*^*"^" 

•^  °   ^  ^  ^      "^         ^  cence  and 

Fifth  Century  paint  the  magnificence,  the   sins,  and  wiokedneiw 

of  Cat* 

the  downfall  of  Carthage :  Carthage,  which  had  risen  thage. 
again  from  the  dust  to  be  the  rival  of  the  towers  of 
Rome  ;  Carthage,  rich  in  all  the  appliances  of  the 
highest  civilization,  in  schools  of  art,  in  schools  of 
rhetoric,  in  schools  of  philosophy  ;  Carthage,  the  focus 
of  law  and  government  for  the  continent  of  Africa, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  troops,  the  seat  of  the  Pro- 
consul. In  this  city  were  to  be  found  all  the  nicely 
graduated  orders  of  the  Boman  official  hierarchy,  so 
that  it  was  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  every  street, 
every  square  had  its  own  proper  governor.  Yet  this 
was  the  city  of  which  the  great  African,  Augustine, 
had  said,  '  I  came  from  my  native  town  to  Carthage, 
and  everywhere  around  me  roared  the  furnace  of  un- 
holy love  V  And  too  plainly  does  the  language  of 
Salvian,  after  all  allowance  made  for  rhetorical  ex- 
aggeration, show  what  Augustine  was  thinking  of 
when  he  wrote  those  words.  Houses  of  ill-fame  swarm- 
ing in  each  street  and  square,  and  haunted  by  men  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  what  should  have  been  venerable 
age ;  chastity  outside  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  a  thing 
unknown  and  unbelieved,  and  by  no  means  universal 
within  that  enclosure  ;  the  darker  vices,  the  sins  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  practised,  avowed,  gloried  in 
— such  is  the   picture   which   the   Gaulish   presbyter 


'  vi.  15. 

^  ^  Yeui  Carthaginem  et  circomstrepebat  me  undique  sartago  flagi- 
tiosorum  amorum/  Confessions,  iii.  i. 
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BOOK  L  draws  of  the  capital  of  Africa  \    Perhaps  the  weight 
L.  of  his  testimony  is  slightly  lessened  when  he  complains 


in  a  later  passage'  of  the  hatred  which  existed  in 
CSarthage  against  monks,  so  that  when  one  of  that 
order  of  men  appeared  with  his  pale  fiM)e  and  tonsured 
head  in  the  streets  of  the  dty,  ahuse  and  execration 
were  wont  to  arise  from  the  inhahitants  against  him. 
The  description  is  so  vivid,  and  Salvian's  picture  of  the 
vices  of  tiie  citicens  is  so  black,  as  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  he  himself,  as  an  ecclesiastic  visiting 
Carthage  from  Marseilles,  had  once  been  subjected  to 
one  of  these  outbursts  of  fury.  But  the  chief  facts  to 
which  he  bears  witness  were  too  notorious  to  admit  of 
fidsification,  and  are  moreover  too  well  confirmed  by 
other  evidence. 
Pnri^rii^p  luto  this  City  of  Sin  marched  the  Vandal  army,  one 
of  VftDdfti  might  almost  say,  when  one  reads  the  history  of  their 
doings,  the  army  of  the  Puritana     With  all 


cruelty  and  all  their  greed  they  kept  themselves  un- 
spotted by  the  licentiousness  of  the  splendid  city. 
They  banished  the  men  who  were  earning  their  living 
by  ministering  to  the  vilest  lusts.    They  rooted  out 
prostitution  with  a  wise  yet  not  a  cruel  hand.     In 
short,  Carthage,  under  the  rule  of  the  Vandals,  was 
a  city  transformed,  barbarous  but  moral  \ 
Room  Ml       The  pages  of  Salvian's  treatise  are  unrelieved  by 
had  proT«d  ouc  gleam  of  brightness  or  of  hope,  and  it  is  therefore 
iiMAiyan  of  necessity  a  somewhat  dreary  book  to  read  or  to 
ofikmUy-  conmient  upon.    But  drearier  than   anything  which 
he  has  written  would  be  the  thought  that  such  a 
fabric  as  the  Boman  Empire,  so  splendid  a  creation 

*  yVL  10,  17.  ■  VUL  4. 

*  yiL  ao-aa. 
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of  the  brain  of  man,  an  organization  upon  the  whole  book  i. 

so  beneficial  to  the  human  race,  could  have  perished 1- 

without  an  adequate  moral  cause.  That  cause  he 
gives  us,  the  deep  corruption  of  life  and  manners  in 
the  Boman  world.  At  the  same  time  he  truly  remarks 
that  this  taint  was  not  found  in  the  genuine  old  Boman 
character,  but  was  imported  into  it  from  Greece  \ 
Looking  back  through  the  mists  of  pre-historic  time  we 
can  dimly  discern  the  Aryan  progenitors  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Bomans,  and  the  Goths  cherishing  certain  religious 
beliefs  and  certain  ideas  of  a  strong  and  pure  morality 
which  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  The  Teutons, 
when  they  descended  upon  the  dying  Empire,  still 
preserved  that  precious  Aryan  inheritance  intact.  The 
Greeks  had  long  since  lost  it  or  bartered  it  away  for 
other  gifts,  the  products  of  their  delicious  dimate,  their 
sensibility  to  artistic  impressions,  an  analytical  intellect  . 
and  a  capacity  for  boundless  doubt.  In  later  ages 
Bome,  influenced  by  her  Hellenic  sister,  had  lost  it 
too,  and  the  corruption  of  her  great  cities  showed  in 
all  its  hideousness  the  degradation  which  might  be 
achieved  by  a  civilization  without  morality  and  without 
God. 

One  of  her  own  poets  had  said,  '  Abeunt  studia  in 
mores '/  or  as  we  might  express  it, '  Literature  colours 
morality.'  It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the 
maxim  might  be  thus  developed,  'Morals  colour 
politics.'  The  character  and  actions  of  the  individual 
must  affect  the  character  and  actions  of  the  community ; 
the  more  or  less  of  righteousness  and  purity  in  the 

*  '  Bomani,  Bed  Don  antiqui,  jam  Boilicet  cormpti,  jam  dinolnti, 
jam  ubi  ao  biub  diBpares  et  Oraeois  quam  BomaniB  aimiliorea/  yii.  20. 

*  Ovid,  Heroides,  £p.  xt.  83. 
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BOOK  I.  citizen  influences  for  cood  or  for  evil  the  duration  of 

Ch,  20. 

— '- — '—  the  State.  By  fraud,  by  injustice,  by  power  abused, 
by  an  utter  want  of  sympathy  between  the  classes 
of  society,  by  a  generally  diffused  *  recklessness  of  un- 
clean living,'  even  more  than  by  the  blows  of  the 
barbarians,  fell  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 


END   OF   VOL.    I. 
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